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Akt.  1. — History   of  Enyland^   comprising  the    Reiipi  of  Queen 
Anne  until  t/ie  Peace  of  Utrecht.     By  Earl  Stanhojw. 

rilHE  Age  of  Augustus,  the  Age  of  Louis  Quatorze,  the  Eliza- 
J_  bethean  Agp,  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne  I  Why  *lo  these  four 
ages  or  epochs  emerge  so  prominently  from  the  broad  current  of 
history  or  stand  like  land-marks  in  the  intcllertual  progress 
of  mankind  ?  To  ])enetrate  to  the  occult  c  auses  of  such  social 
phenomena  might  prove  as  difficult  as  to  show  why  good  seasons 
alteniBte  with  bad  seasons,  or  why  one  ]>articular  year  in  a 
century  is  marked  by  i-xccptionally  good  harvests  or  the  reverse. 
But  there  is  one  property  or  circumstance  common  to  each  of 
them.  They  one  and  all  succeeded  revolutionary  times;  times 
when  the  minds  of  men  had  been  agitated  and  disturlxid,  when 
the  crust  of  old  opinions  had  been  broken,  when  thought  had 
been  cast  in  new  moulds,  when  popular  energies  had  been  roused 
and  stimulated,  when  latent  forces  had  been  called  forth  and  put 
in  action  by  ambition,  religion,  cupidity,  vanity,  or  fear.  The 
coming  of  the  vivifying  influence  was  invariably  marked  by  the 
troubling  of  the  waters :  in  Rome,  by  the  death-struggles  of 
the  Republic;  in  France,  by  the  I'Vtxide  ;  in  the  England  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  Reformation  ;  in  the  England  of  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  by  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  these  ages  owed  much 
to  the  exalted  personage  with  whose  name  it  is  imperishably 
linked.  As  regards  Augustus  and  Louis,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  influence  of  arbitrary  power  is  benumbing,  not  inspiring. 
A  constellation  of  genius  was  never  yet  created  by  patronage; 
and  if  po<»ls  are  improved  by  basking  in  roval  favour  (which  we 
doubt)  historians,  orators,  warriors,  statesmen,  and  philosophers, 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  deteriorated  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  court, 
Augustus,  prompted  by  Maecenas,  admitted  Virgil  and  Horace 
to  his  intimacy  :  it  was  his  proudest  boast,  nttt  devoi<l  of  plausi- 
bility, that  he  found   Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble:   but  he 
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found  it  palpitating  with  vigour  and  vitality ;  lie  left  it  torpid 
and  inanimato,  with  nothing  coming  on  to  replace  what  was  going 
off,  with  all  the  springs  of  future  excellence  poisoned  or  dammed 
up,  with  public  and  private  virtue  cankered  in  the  bud.  The 
Grand  Alonarque  dealt  like  Augustus  with  the  intellectual  capital 
accumulated  to  his  hand  hy  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  his  nonage. 
It  wasted  away  apace  under  the  ab»ilutism  of  his  settled  and 
matured  authority.  His  great  qualities— and  he  had  many — 
offered  no  rnm|^nsation  for  the  independence  of  thought  and 
action  which  he  destroyed  ;  and  if  he  condescended  to  make 
Racine  and  Molicre  contribute  to  his  amusement,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  exile  of 
Voltaire. 

No  reader  of  Motley  or  Froude  will  give  Elizabeth  credit  for 
the  worthies  and  celebrities  of  her  reign :  for  Drake,  Raleigb, 
and  Sydney  ;  for  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Ben  J<mson,  or  even 
for  the  Cecils  and  Walsin^ham.  The  utmost  praise  that  can 
be  conceded  to  her  on  their  account  is,  that  she  grudgingly 
accepted  their  homage  or  their  services,  and  allowed  them  to 
cnvelujM*  her  in  a  fiood  of  light  which  has  hitherto  been 
Accepted  as  personal  glory.  It  was  hopelessly  beyond  the  range 
of  loyalty,  flattery,  or  subserviency,  to  perform  the  same  kind 
office  for  Queen  Anne — to  connect  her  otherwise  than  nominally 
or  discreditably  with  the  characters  and  achievements  which 
illustrate  her  times.  Her  place  in  history  is  fixed  by  that  single 
sentence  of  V'oltaire: — 'A  few  {viirsofglovesof  a  singular  fashion, 
which  the  Duchess  (of  Marlborough)  refused  to  the  Queen,  a 
bowl  ijatte)  of  water  that  she  let  fall  in  her  presence,  by  an  airecte<l 
stumble,  on  Mrs.  Masham's  gown,  change<l  the  fac%  of  Europe.'* 
It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  a  duller  more  commonplace  couple 
iban  her  Majesty  and  her  sptjuse,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
with  their  seventeen  children,  not  one  of  whom  sur\'ived  to 
maturity.  She  was  imperfectly  fitted  by  nature  to  play  the 
humblest  of  feminine  parts,  'to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small 
beer  ;*  and  it  was  the  severest  satire  on  royalty  to  see  her  exerting 
A  volition  of  her  own.  That  she  generally  meant  well,  did  not 
much  mend  the  matter;  indeed,  rather  aggravated  the  mischief; 
for  what  is  more  to  be  deprecated  in  state  policy  than  the  obsti- 
nate, narrow-minded  unreasoning  desire  to  act  rightly  or  do 
good? 

At  the  epoch  in  question  a  female  sovereign  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  set  in  motion  by  a  prejudice  or  a  caprice,  capable  of 
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<llsplaclng  a  commander  or  upsetting  a  ministry  to  pique  or 
please  a  favourite,  was  one  element  of  disturbance  and  uncer- 
tainty :  an  unsettled  dynasty  was  another.  To  play  the  grand 
^me  of  war,  politics,  or  diplomacy,  it  was  essential  to  have 
access  to  the  backstairs  of  St.  James's,  and  to  keep  up  a  good 
undentanding  at  St  Gcrmains.  The  public  life  nf  Fngland 
<-entrcd  in  intrigue,  and  public  men  were,  almost  all,  more  or  less 
tainted  with  treachery,  dissimulation,  or  duplicity.  L<jyalty,  as 
understood  and  practised  by  the  principal  actors  on  the  scene, 
-was  loyalty  in  the  abstract,  a  kind  of  loyalty  unattached.  The 
<loggrel  that  became  popular  in  the  Georgian  era  would  have 
suited  them  to  a  bair : 


'  God  bless  the  King,  God  bless  tlio  Faith's  Defender, 
God  bleaa  us  all,  and  keop  ont  the  Pretender, 
Which  that  Pretender  is,  and  which  that  King, 
God  bless  my  soul,  is  quite  another  thing.' 


F  Discarding  principle,  men  sought  to  rise  by  energy,  audacity, 
capacity,  and  versatility.  Never  was  the  competition  for  place 
and  power  more  keen,  more  exciting,  or  more  unscrupulous ; 
no  means  or  instruments  were  left  unemployed  ;  and  one  marked 
result  was  the  temporary  elevation  of  a  class  which  has  usually 
occnpied  a  far  inferior  place  in  the  warfare  of  party.  Journal- 
ism was  raised,  socially  and  politically,  to  a  height  to  which 
it  had  never  belure  approximated:  wits,  satirists,  poets,  and 
essayists — the  classics  of  our  tongue- — were  pitted  against  each 
4JibeT  in  the  newspapers;  whilst  fighting  side  by  side,  or  living 
together  on  a  recognised  footing  of  equality,  were  seen  the 
leading  orators  and  statesmen  and  the  ablest  of  their  coadjutors 
on  the  press. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,'  says  Lord  Stanhope,  in  his 
IVelAce,  *  the  main  figure  in  war  and  politics,  around  which  it 
may  be  said  that  all  the  others  centre,  is  undoubtedly  Marlborough.* 
Wc  do  not  altogether  agree  in  this  remark.  The  hero  of  Blen- 
heim is  the  main  figure,  but  hardly  the  one  around  which  all  the 
others  centre.  He  stands  alone,  in  insulated,  unapproachable, 
tinassociated  glory.  The  mention  of  his  name  erokes  no  other 
illustrioQs  English  name:  cedani  arma  tog(c ;  the  group  which 
we  Instinctively  evoke  when  reverting  t<j  this  reign  is  mostly 
made  up  of  statesmen  and  authors — of  Harley  and  St.  John, 
of  Godolphin,  Snmors  and  Walpole,  of  Swift,  Pope,  Prior, 
Arbuthnot,  De  Foe,  Atterbury,  Addison,  and  Steele.  It 
they  who  stamped  its  peculiar  impress  on  the  age,  and  they 
jDorc  centered  round  IVlarlborough  than  Canning  and  Brough 
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Byron,  Scott,   Monre,   Wordsworth,    Sydney  Smitli,    Macaulay, 
Grole,  and   Hallam,  conterei!  round  Wellington.     The  warri<i 
who  pnrtook  most  of  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  age  was  nol 
Le  whose  achievements  were  sung  by  Addison  in  a  poem  made 
to  order,  but  he   whose  genial  companionship  was  eagerly  com* 
memorated  by  Pope: 

*  Thpi*e  ray  retreat  the  best  companionR  grace, 
Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  Btateamen  out  of  place, 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  rcust»u  and  the  flow  of  hoiU. 
And  Iio  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines, 
Now  forms  my  quincunx  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 
Or  tunics  the  geuius  of  tho«tubboru  pbiu 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain.' 

He  (Peterborough)  did  not  conquer  Spain,  though  he  would  hav 
conquered  it  if  he  had  been  let  alone,  and  there  was  no  stubborn 
plain  to  tame  on  the  river  bank  at  Twickenham  ;  but  the  verses 
no  less  vividly  illustrate  the  composition  and  occupations  of  the 
group. 

What  an  age  for  Macaulay  I  How  his  rich  imagination  would 
have  luxuriated  over  such  materials!  What  taUmux  vivQh» 
he  would  have  composed  I  What  gorgeous  colours  be  woultl 
have  laid  on  !  What  startling  contrasts  of  light  ami  shade  he 
would  have  produced  I  How  luminous  would  have  been  the 
pages  which  glowed  and  sp;irkled  with  such  names!  It  was  the 
ejmch  of  all  others  to  which  he  was  prcsslns  forward  with  eager 
anticipation  and  proud  self-consciousness.  It  was  the  promised 
land  on  which  he  was  looking  down  and  mentally  appropriating, 
when — 7}€scia  mens  /lominum  fati  sortistjue  Jutur^e — the  scone  was 
overclouded ;  his  earthly  course  was  run ;  the  contemplated 
masterpiece  was  left  a  fntgment,  and  (such  were  tlic  expectations 
formed  of  it  and  him)  the  pen  Le  let  drop  bade  fair  to  remain  like 
the  bow  of  Ulyss<»s  whiih  no  one  else  could  bend,  or  the  spear 
of  Achilles,  not  to  be  touche<l  but  by  Peleides'  hand. 

At  length,  after  a  lonu  pause  nf  respectful  admiration,  that  pen 
has  been  grasped  with  a  hand  that  shows  no  signs  of  tremulous- 
ncfss.  *This  volume'  (savs  Loni  Stanhope  In  the  Preface  to  the 
work  before  us)  'has  been  written  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
expresse<l  to  me  by  several  persons,  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  close  of  Lord  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England  "  and  the  com- 
mencement of  that  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  I  publisheil 
whilst  still  bearing  the  title  t>f  Mahon.'  These  several  persons, 
representing  the  '  friends  '  by  whom  the  reluctance  of  coy  authors 
is  conventionally  overcome,  when  they  dcsiderateil  a  connectin?- 
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more  than  a  consecutive  narrative 
low  the  train  of  events,  the  un- 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  with 
the  peace  of  Versailles,  with 
'hoy  could  never  have  regarded  the 
channel  between  two  cliffs  or  banks 
hison  would  call  geological  affinities, 
ritory  lietiveen  two  countries  similarly 
scenery,  and  vegetation.  To  pass  from 
>is  to  the  other,  is  like  passing  from  a  wild 
a  well-cultivated  plain — from  the  tropics  to 
-from  the  region  of  scorching  suns,  water- 
les,  and  luscious  fruits,  to  that  of  refreshing  rain 
They  had  next  to  nothing  in  common.  Their 
qualities  were  essentially  distinct,  and  the  most 
jrvice  an  admirer  could  do  for  either  was  to  force  them 
(osition  or  engage  one  ns  the  supplement  of  the  other. 
will  the  comparison  be  alEtjgether  to  the  disadvantage  of 
who^  at  the  first  blush^  might  be  expected  to  suffer  most 
it  If  Lord  Stanhope  is  less  dazzling,  he  is  most  trust- 
thj ;  if  less  captivating  as  a  coinpanion,  he  is  far  safer  as  a 
guide.  If  his  portraits  and  descriptions  do  not  equally  fasten 
tm  the  memory  or  the  imagination,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  rarely  overcharged.  If  he  does  not  snatch  a  grace 
Wyond  the  reach  of  art,  neither  does  he  strive  at  effects  beyond 
the  bounds  of  accuracy.  '  He  has  undoubtedly  some  of  the  most 
v^oable  qualities  of  a  historian,  great  diligence  in  examining 
^thorities,  great  judgment  in  weighing  testimonies,  and  great 
impartiality  in  weighing  characters/  This  was  written  of  him 
*t  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career  by  the  illustrious 
^ter  to  whose  succession  he  has  been  encouraged  to  aspire. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  go  further.  He  has  lived  on  terms  of 
'Utimacy  with  all  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries, 
v&rriors,  statesmen,  authors,  and  wits ;  his  rank  and  connexions 
have  given  him  access  to  peculiar  sources  of  information,  oral  and 
documentary ;  he  has  been  admitted  to  French  archives  by  im- 
perial mandate ;  he  has  corresponded  about  the  military  genius 
of  Marlborough  with  Wellington,  and  about  the  administrative 
ability  of  Walpole  with  Peel ;  he  has  heard  from  the  lips  of  an 
octogenarian  Grenville  the  curious  anecdotes  of  Wolfe's  wild 
'^^ring  at  Lord  Temple*s  dinner-table  and  his  recital  of  Gray's 
*  Elegy  *  in  the  boat  on  the  St  Lawrence.  None  of  these 
OT  similar  opportunities  have  been  thrown  away  upon  Lord 
^taohope.    His  memory  is  stored  with  striking  traits  and  inci- 
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<lents,  wbich  he    introduces   with  tact  and   felicity,   so  that   fpi 
works   of  a  strictly  historical    character    are   more    legitimately 
entertainiu":  than   his.     We  say  legitimately;  because  the  m< 
obstinate   stickler   for   the    dignity   of  history   must   admit    th 
nothing  really   illustrative  of  character,  however   light,  can  be 
deemed  alien  from  it.     If,  therefore^  the  work  before  us  shouU 
prove  inferior  to  its   predecessors  from   the  same  pen,  the  coi 
parativc  failure  must  be  owinf];  to  the  self-impotcd  condition^ 
under  which  it  has  been  composed. 

Lord  Stanhope  had  gone  over  much  of  the  same  ground  in  his 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession/  and  Lord  Macaulay  had 
followed  him  in  a  brilliant  review  of  that  History;  so  that  he 
has  no    longer  the  stimulant  of  noveliVj  and,  perforce,  comes 
repeatedly  into  competition  with  both  Lord  Macaulay  and  him- 
«elf.      Nor  is  this  all.      One  or  l«)th  had  already  painted  highly- 
finished  portraits  of  the  principal   personages  who  figure  in  the 
connecting  link — of  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Somers,  tiarley, 
St,    John,  and    Swift,    amongst   the    rest      These   could   not    be 
ignored  or  kept  back  ;  the  s<de  alternative  lay  bctwc*cn  reference 
and  repetition;   and  the  reader  is  quietly  sent  back  to  'anotber 
history,*  or  suddenly  looks  up  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  description 
or  vivid  narrative,  exclaiming,  *  Pray,  have  I  not  road  somethinj 
like  that  berore?'     The  life,  character,  and  romantic  career, 
Lord   Peterborough  occupy  a  prominent  space  in  the  *  History 
of  the  War  of  the  Succession.'     They  supplied  Lord  Macaula.^' 
with  a  congenial  subject,  on  which  be  has  eloquently  cxpatiateqH 
in  his  review  of  that  work ;  and  room  is   notwithstanding  founo^ 
for  a  pointed   summary  of  them    in   this   supplemental   History. 
These  defects  of  phin,  however,  will  I>e  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
reader  whose  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  individual  work  ; 
and  they  are  so  far  redeemed  by  the  merits  of  the  execution,  that 
the  author  may  be  honestly  congratulated  on  having  decidedly 
improved  his  high  position  in  that  class  of  literature,  to  shine  iu 
which  has  been  the  praiseworthy  ambition  of  his  life. 

If  we  were  required  to  name  the  portion  in  which  he  best  dis- 
plays his  capacity  for  clear,  continuous,  and  thoughtful  narrative, 
we  should  select  his  account  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  which 
Le  has  cnmpp'ssed  within  less  than  twenty  pages  (pp.  269-2J!»y), 
including  the  terms,  the  proceedings,  and  the  results.  But  it 
would  be  spoiled  by  abridgment,  and  such  space  as  we  can  afibrd 
must  be  devoted  to  more  attractive  subjects.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  is  one  which  will  never  weary  till  the  precise  truth 
shall  be  known  and  declared  concerning  him  ;  till,  at  any  rate,  his 
name  shall  be  cleareU  from  the  cloud  uf  obloquy  by  which  ita 
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brightness  is  obacured,  or  till  his  admiring'  countrj'men  shall  be  one 
and  all  prepared  to  say  with  Bolingbroke,  in  reference  to  one  of  his 
alleged  weaknesses,  *  He  was  so  great  a  man,  that  1  forgot  he  had 
that  defect.'  Lord  Staiihoj>e  approafhcs  the  topic  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  in  the  best  possible  spirit: — *To  judge  him  (the 
Dake)  rightly  we  should  avoid  both  that  eagerness  in  his  depre- 
ciation which  Lord  Macaulay  shows,  and  that  servile  spirit  in 
which  certain  other  writers  (Coxc  and  Alison,  to  wit)  have 
striven  to  conceal  his  faults,  and  to  flatter  his  descendants.  We 
should  neither  seek  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  glory,  nor  yet  be 
dazzled  by  its  rays.*  So  far,  so  good ;  but  Lord  Stanhope  is  too 
uncompromising  an  admirer  of  Lord  Macaulay  to  Ije  able  to 
shake  off  his  authority  at  will,  and  he  has  cither  openly  adopted 
or  tacitly  confirmed  the  most  damaging  charges  levelled  with  all 
the  force  of  rhetorical  exaggeration  against  the  Duke.  If  we 
knew  nothing  of  him  but  what  may  be  collected  from  these  two 
noble  writers,  we  should  infer  that,  although  never  unequal  to 
any  position  or  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  his  oppor- 
tunities of  distinction  were  procured  by  a  succession  of  lucky 
accidents,  by  intrigue,  by  treachery,  or  by  feminine  favour  and 
caprice. 

Turning  to  Macaulay  for  the  earlier  stages  of  the  career  of 
Marlborough,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  began  in  no  very 
creditable  fashion : 

'  Soon  after  tbo  Restoration,  iu  the  gay  and  dissolute  times  which 
hflVQ  been  celebrated  by  the  lively  pen  of  Hamilton,  Jamos,  young  and 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasiue,  had  been  attracted  by  AraboUa 
Chnrchill,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  who  waited  on  his  first  wifa 
The  youug  huly  was  pUin  :  bnt  tho  tasto  of  James  was  not  nice  :  and 

she   became   hi^   avowed   mistress The  necessities   of  tho 

Chnrchilla  were  pressing :  their  loyalty  was  ardent;  and  their  only 
feeling  abont  Arabella's  Beduction  seems  to  have  been  joyful  sur[)ri6o 
that  80  homely  a  girl  shoidd  havo  attaiucd  such  high  prefemiont. 
Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  her  relations :  but  none  of 
them  was  so  fortunate  as  her  eldest  brother  John,  a  due  youth,  who 
carried  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  Foot  Guards.  Ho  rose  iast  in  tho 
Court  and  in  tho  army,  and  was  early  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
fsshion  and  of  pleasure.' 

Charles  H.,  referring  to  the  ugliness  of  his  brother's  mistresses, 
was  wont  to  say  that  they  were  assigned  him  by  his  confessor 
as  penances;  but  the  story  told  by  the  lively  pen  of  Hamilton 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  personal  attractions  of  Arabella 
Churchill  became  known,  proves  that  his  selection  in  this  in- 
stance did  DO  discredit  to  his  taste,  and  the  date  of  the  adventure 
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is  inconsistent  with  the  ingenious  theory  that  her  brother 
indcbteil  to  it  for  the  pair  of  colours  wbicU  he  carried  in 
Foot  Guards.  The  same  interest  that  gained  her  the  appoint- 
ment of  maid  uf  honour  to  the  Duchess,  had  gained  him  that  of 
page  to  the  Duke ;  and  the  usual  cliange  from  page  to  ensi^ 
is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  eager 
inclination  for  the  military  profession  which  he  exhibitetl  when 
in  attendance  on  his  ro\al  patron  at  a  review,  lie  received  his 
■first  commission  in  his  sixteenth  vear,  long  befi>re  *  such  high 
preferment '  was  conferred  on  his  sister  ;  and  anotlier  depreciating 
story  related  of  him  is  also  discredited  by  the  dates: 

'  He  was,  during  a  short  timo,  the  object  of  the  violent  but  ficklo 
fonduesfi  of  tbu  Duchess  of  Clcvehiud.  Ou  ono  occasion  ho  was 
caught  with  her  by  the  Eiog.  and  was  forced  to  leap  out  of  tho 
window.  Hhe  rewarded  this  hazardoun  feat  of  gallantry  with  a 
present  of  five  thonsaud  jiounds.  With  this  sum  tho  prudent  yoimc 
hero  imfnn'lij  bought  an  aimuity  of  tivo  hundred  a  year,  woU  sccorod 
on  landed  property.* 

The  principal  authority  is  Lord  Chesterfield,  whom  Lord 
Mnciulay  pronounces  an  unexceptionable  witness ;  '  for  the 
annuity  was  a  charge  on  the  estate  of  his  grandfather,  Halifax;* 
adding,  *I  believe  there  is  no  foundatitm  for  a  disgraceful  addi- 
tion to  the  story  which  may  be  found  in  Pope : 

"  The  gallant,  too,  to  whom  she  paid  it  down. 
Lived  to  refuse  his  mistress  half-fl-cro%vn.'* ' 

About  as  much  foundation  as  for  the  main  incident.  Coxe 
found  amongst  the  Blenheim  papers  the  original  agreement, 
dated  in  1674,  stating  that  O/owei  Churchill  had  purchased  from 
Lord  Halifax  an  annuity  of  500/.  per  annum  ("or  the  sum  of  4500/. ; 
and  Lord  Chesterfield's  version  (adopted  by  Lord  Macaulay)  is  that 
'while  he  (Churchill)  was  an  Ensign  in  the  Guards,  the  Duchess 
of  C'leveland,  struck  by  these  very  graces,  gave  him  501)0/.,  with 
which  he  itniitt'iiiately  bought  an  annuity  of  500/.  u  year  of  my 
grandfather  Halilax,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
fortune.'  The  foundation  of  his  ftirtune  was  laid  before  the 
purchase  of  the  annuity  by  personal  merits  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable kind.  After  serving  with  credit  at  the  siege  of  Tangiers, 
he  formed  one  of  the  detachment  of  British  troops  which,  under 
tlie  command  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was  sent  to  co-operate 
with  the  troops  of  Louis  under  Turenne  and  Condi'  in  1672,  and 
it  was  under  French  masters  that  he  perfected  himself  in  the  art 
by  which  he  was  destined  to  humiliate  France.  At  the  siege  of 
Nimeguen,  in  1673,  being  then  a  Captain  of  Grenadiers,  hi-  was 
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'with  the  storming  party  which,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Munmouth 
in  person,  elTected  a  lodgment  on  the  ramparts.  A  mine  was 
sprunET,  and  the  French,  takinsr  advantage  of  the  confusion,  had 
recovered  the  work,  when  the  Duke  and  Churchill,  with  only 
twelve  men,  again  drove  them  from  it,  and  in  the  thick  of  the 
111^^  the  captain,  who  was  wounded,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
come  opportunely  to  the  rescue  of  liis  general.  For  this  service 
be  received  the  thanks  of  Louis  Le  Grand  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  Mtimnouth  presented  him  to  Charles  II.  saying,  'To 
the  bravery  of  this  gallant  ofticer  I  owe  my  life.* 

Lonl  Stanhope  has  printed  amongst  his  Miscellanies  this  brief 
note  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 

*  Mt  DBiB  LOBD  M.VHON,  *  Strsllifleldwiye,  Frbruory  19,  1837. 

*  Did  you  ever  know  that  applicatinn  was  made  to  Louis  XIV, 
to  make  Lozd  Marlborough  a  Oulouel  iu  his  ecrvicc.  I  seud  you  a 
copy.    I  can  send  yon  a  facsimile  of  the  lotter. 

'  Ever  your  must  sincurely, 

The  letter,  dated  Paris,  March  29,  1674,  is  from  Lockhart  to 
the  War  Minister,  and  runs  thus: — *This  will  be  delivered 
to  you  by  Mr.  Churchill,  whom  I  yesterday  presented  to  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
with  a  request  for  the  grant  of  a  commission  of  Colonel  of 
Infantry  in  his  Majesty's  service.'  Although  Lord  Stanhope 
prints  the  Duke's  letter  and  document  without  comment,  he 
4X>uld  hardly  have  forgotten  Coxe's  statement  that,  on  the  3rd 
April,  1674,  three  days  after  the  date  of  Lockhart^s  letter, 
Churchill  was  appointed  by  Louis  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Koglish 
regiment  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Peterborough. 
As  colonel  of  this  regiment  he  served  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign under  Turenne.  When  lie  returned  to  Kngland,  it  was 
with  an  established  name  and  rank  ;  nor,  considering  his  saving 
habits,  do  we  see  anything  suspicious  in  the  circumstance  that 
he  •was  able  to  invest  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  in  an  annuity 
in  1674. 

The  only  palliation — vaUat  quantum — for  Marlborough's  secret 
corresjxindence  with  St.  Germains,  is  that  he  was  not  more 
cutjKible  in  this  respect  than  many  of  his  most  honoured  con- 
tem{M)raries,  and  we  arc  rather  surprised  that  Lord  Stanhope 
should  persevere  in  aggravating  his  guilt  by  reverting  in  the 
genuine  Macaulay  spirit  to  his  disclosure  of  the  'expedition  to 
Brest '  as  'a  disclosure  by  which,  as  is  icell  known^  the  expedition 
was  defeated,  and  several  hundred  English  lives  were  lost*  It 
is  well  known  that  the  disclosure  was  so  timed  as  to  be  utterly 
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Some  ^'cars  since,  Lord  Stanhope  published  in  his  '  MIsccl" 
lanies '  a  curious  memorandum  hy  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  iu 
which  he  honestly  endeavours  to  cast  the  balance  between  Marl- 
borough  and  himself.  The  essential  points  arc  that,  though  he 
himself  had  no  Dutch  deputies  to  control  his  movements,  he 
liad  to  co-operate  with  troops  on  whom  he  could  not  rely,  had 
much  more  difficulty  in  procuring  supplies,  and  generally  com- 
manded an  army  inferior  not  only  in  reference  to  the  description 
nf  troops  but  even  in  numbers  to  the  enemy ;  whilst  JVIarl- 
borough  experienced  no  such  difficulty,  and  generally  com- 
landed  an  army  superior  to  his  opponent  in  the  field.  '  1  quite 
!e  (he  states^  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  appearetl  at  the  head  of  a  British  army.'  But 
it  happens  oddly  enough  that,  in  the  cauijialgns  by  which  he 
won  his  laurels,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  never  at  the 
head  of  a  British  army  at  all.  The  English  contingent  formed 
a  small  proportion  of  the  allied  armies  which  he  successively 
commanded.  At  Blenheim,  they  numbered  less  than  10,000 
in  an  army  of  5tJ,(X)0  (made  up  of  seven  nations),  op]H»»ed  to 
10,0(*0  French  and  Bavarians.  The  allied  troops,  it  must  be 
l-ulmittedy  were  all  of  excellent  quality ;  whilst  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  so-called 
English  army  at  Waterloo.  Indeed,  the  Duke  is  reported  to 
bave  said  that,  if  it  had  been  composed  like  his  peninsular 
army,  the  battle  would  not  have  lasted  two  hours. 

Assuming  their  equality  in  the  field,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Marlborough  had  German  princes  as  well  as  Dutch 
deputies  to  manage ;  and  we  constantly  fmd  him,  before  the 
commencement  of  a  campaign,  hurrying  from  court  to  court  to 
ensure  the  required  co-operation  in  his  plans.  He  could  not 
hare  done  what  he  did  without  being  a  great  statesman  as  well 
as  a  great  commander,  and  the  superiority  of  his  military  genius 
lay  in  the  same  direction  as  Napoleon's,  of  whom  M.  Thiers 
says : — *  Constantly  stretched  upon  his  maps,  he  did  what  is 
too  rarely  done  by  military  men,  what  they  did  still  less  betore 
his  time ;  he  was  continually  meditating  on  the  disposition  of 
the  ground  where  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on.'  This  was 
e(|ually  the  practice  of  Marlborough ;  and  the  plan  by  which 
fill  1704)  he  transferred  the  scene  of  operations  from  the  Low 
Countries  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  where  he  won  Blenheim, 
is  quite  as  distinguished  by  breadlti,  boldness,  and  originality, 
AB  tliat  in  pursuance  of  which  Napoleon  suddenly  broke  up  his 
camp  at  Boulogne  and  dashed  across  Germany  to  the  crowning 
triumph  of  Austerlitz. 

M.  Thien 
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M.  lliim  irivei  Frederick  the  Great  credit  for  one  of  those 
^rojfrnwivr  rb«n|^  in  the  art  of  war  which  mark  the  highest 
ffder  of  military  fceaiut.  *  Imtcrad  of  abiding  by  the  traditional 
>ri)\t**rilimB  and  rliipotitions  of  tho  three  arms,  he  increased  his 
liiUiitf  y  and  artilliTV,  and  ranged  his  cavalry  according  to  the 
[round.  'uuu-ai\  of  placing  it  <»n  the  wing*.'  Neither  of  the 
knglivh  rnjfUinn  under  examination  were  reformers  or  inventors. 
llMarlbtjrough  was  obliged  to  do  his  best  with  the  troops  at  his 
[jiiiilMiKrd,  and  die  Iron  Duke,  a  sworn  foe  to  innovation,  died  in 
tJir  U^lii'f  that  Hritinh  glory  might  be  upheld,  as  it  was  gained, 
|j>  Urown  IVsK,  On  a  cursory  perusal  of  Marlborough's  battles, 
Si  would  wrm  a»  if  they  were  ^ined  by  personal  prowess,  by 
rhmjji's  m(  (iivttlry  whicli  he  led  in  person;  and  that  his  cavalry 
L^Hirt  to  liim  whttt  the  Guard  (Old  or  New)  was  to  Napoleon, 
^■llif*  arm  on  which  he  depended  for  striking  the  decisive  blow  at 
^■ftluf  rritiral  iriomenL  liut  it  was  not  dash  or  brilliancy  to  which 
^■)ii'  was  indebird  for  success;  he  pliui'd  no  reliance  on  happy 
^■•iriilrnla  or  on  liiti  star;  and  the  use  he  made  of  his  cool  intrc- 
^f  V>'liiv,  hih  ahviiluiii  insensibility  to  danger,  his  unshaken  presence 
«»l  mind  in  i)ir  nioit  slarlling  emergencies,  was  to  carry  out  hi» 
^^lirwonceivi'd  plans,  to  execute  the  movements  which  formed 
^P|Mrt  of  ihf'in,  an<l  rrpair  on  the  instant  the  errors  or  misconduct 
llf  Ids  utiiits  ifi  snlMirdinates.  Af^nin  and  again  we  6nd  him 
litin  vi(if(  from  one  purl  of  tlie  fifld  to  another  to  rally  a  broken 
•(piiidlon  iM  briKndr,  or  bring  up  fresh  troops  to  fdl  an  unex- 
|H'i  tril  iinp  in  hii  line,  and  thrn  calmly  resuming  the  place 
V/UU'\\  be  had  orI|fiiially  choien  as  best  adapted  for  guidance 
nod  I'oniinnnd— 

'  Twiu  lltMi  unmi  Marlltorough  a  might/  oool  was  proT*d, 
Tliiii  th  tliM  iiililtt  llf  rharging  bost«  onmoT'd, 
III  (.....» r.i)  (htiii^lii  lhi>  field  of  death  sDTvey'd, 
'1  NiiMHib'«>ini  nont  tha  tiiml/  aid, 

Iti-.-,,      .<-|i(tl«i>d  IwlUliimH  to  QBflige 
And  tiiMi^hl  (lit<  t^itihtl^d  Initio  wners  Id  img*. 
f*'-  ■■  '■  '  '   '     ■!  -.  ^     .snninsnJ, 

^^  i\  ijpsUly  kad. 
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The  battle  of  Blenbeim  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of  Marl- 
borougVs  finest  qualities  as  a  great  soldier,  ami  its  main  features 
may  be  easily  {^raspetl.  The  army  of  the  allies,  under  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  is  computed  at  about  fifty-six  thousand 
tncn  of  various  nations,  Knglish,  Dutch,  Oancs,  Prussians,  Hano- 
verians, Wirtembergers,  and  Hessians,  with  fifty-one  guns.  The 
opposing  army,  under  Marshal  Tallard  and  the  Elector  of 
I3avaria,  is  computed  at  about  sixty  thousand,  of  whom  forty- 
five  thousand  were  French  troops  of  the  best  quality,  with  a 
marked  superiority  in  guns.  Lord  Stanhope  says  ninety  against 
sixty-six,  the  French  writer,  ninety  or  a  hundred  against  fifty-two. 
The  two  armies  confronted  each  other  in  a  plain  or  valley,  aliout 
six  miles  long  and  from  two  to  three  miles  broad  at  the  broadest 
pjirt,  lying  between  the  Danube  and  a  forest.  They  were  separated 
by  two  or  thrive  small  streams  with  high  banks,  and  by  morasses 
which  were  impassable  without  fascines.  If  tlic  allies,  therefore^ 
ventured  an  attack^  they  did  so  at  the  risk  of  suffering  severely 
whilst  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  from  the 
superior  artillery  of  their  opptmcnts,  and  of  being  charged. 
in  detail  before  they  could  form  on  reaching  the  firmer  por- 
tion of  the  plain.  Assuming  equal  generalship,  the  attack 
was  next  to  hopeless;  yet  the  position  of  the  allies  was  such 
as  til  render  an  attack  imperative.  They  must  dislodge  the 
enemy,  for  their  supplies  were  failing  and  their  communications 
were  threatened.  It  was  a  by-word  in  the  French  army  that 
ercry  day  which  passed  without  a  battle,  might  be  counted  as 
a  battle  gained.  Although  general  after  general  painted  the 
dangers  to  be  incurred  in  the  strongest  colours,  Marlborough 
held  firm  :  *l  am  well  aware,'  was  his  uniform  reply,  'of  uU  the 
difliculties,  but  the  attaik  is  not  the  less  necessary.' 

He  and  Eugene  ascended  a  tower  to  take  a  careful  survey  of  the 
field,  and  they  speedily  discovered  a  fatal  defect  in  the  dispositions 
of  the  French-Bavarian  army,  the  riglit  of  which,  the  French,  rested 
on  the  Danube ;  the  left,  the  Bavarians,  on  the  forest ;  whilst 
the  connecting  centre  was  a  long  weak  line,  mostly  composed  of 
cavalry.  Marlborough  saw  at  once  that,  if  the  wings  could  be 
occupied  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  strengthening  the  centre^ 
the  centre  might  be  broken  and  the  army  cut  in  two.  His 
plan  was  formed  accortlingly  ;  but  as  it  required  a  simuUoneous 
a<lvance  of  his  whole  army,  be  was  obliged  to  wait  until  Eugene, 
who  was  to  encounter  the  Bavarians,  could  bring  up  his  forces. 
This  operation  required  time»  and  Marlborough  gave  onlers  for 
public  prayers.  The  scene  is  graphically'  described  by  Lord 
Macaulay,   who  drew  on   his  own  fertile  imagination  for  the 

details. 
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Wben  tbe  |wa»«*  wm  orer.  MsilMiff<OB^  tade  alon^  Ae 
iniBt  to  ioipect  tke  Uoea.     TW  cMMoade  hmi  abcadj  began, 
■■d  KUlatrack  the  f^iiniml  m  ckae  to  \am  as  to  c«»Tcr  kim 
widi  &e  evtli^  to  Ae  gnat  alaiv  oT  Us  da^  nndl  idiewd  br 
liis   uaimlBed   mm.     He   ««s  ax  bRskfast  on   ^  £"»■»   ^ 
twecB    tvelTe    aad   one,   with    lui    yi'im  i|wT  oficen,  vIki 
aide-de-camp  caae  apuiiiiig  i^  with  tiding  t^i  Eofcsie 
readv.      '\ov,    gcstioBcn.  to  tov  ports;,*  cried  Marlbaroog 
as  he  naae  and  mowitcd  kb  hoocL     '•AA^m  H  Dun  fcuier^ 
It  does  aot  appear  wketfaer  ^k^t  Frffli  — rilisl  vas  eqnall 
aealoos  in  his  appeals   lor  divine  mid.  hot  he   cevtainlv  exhi-' 
hised  neithcT  the  same  alettaess  nor  the  aaair   knowledge   of 
his  profeflsioD   on  this   dar.     Whoi   ■inming    broke,    be    was 
ao  little  in    cxpertatian  of  an    attack   dtat   be  bad  dispatched 
hU    caralrr    oo    foraiiog    parties.      He    made   the    worst    pos- 
sible  disposition   of  bis   focves;    far   '"■**«^   of  strengthemng 
his  etstrc,  or  prepariag  to  diipate  the  passage  of  the  streams 
and   mm  asses,   be  mas<rw<  his  best  iufaLtii   in    the  Tillage  of 
Blcnheim,t  so  ckiselj  that  the  advantage  of  nambers  was  thrown 
awaj.      Either  from  aoc   bcii^  aware  of  the  strenzth   of  the 
village   thos   occupied,   or   desiroas   to    nask    his   movements 
against    the    cmtrr,    Marlboroagh.    nade    Blenheim    the    first 
object    of    attark,       Thr    itssaiting    dirisioa    was    commanded 
by  Lord    Cults,  sumAmcc)    tltc  Salamander  from   his  disregard 
of  fire,  and   the  Iradin^  rr-^imrni  b\  Genera!  Rowe,  who  did 
not  give  the  orxlrr  to    fin?  until   be  had  stock  his  sword  into 
il»e  palisftdm.     TTjr  mm  were  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  as  they 
advancml,  and  the  jmliMiIrs  pnmng  too  stmng  to  be  forced 
broken  down,  ihev  wen*  dri\rn  bark,  Iravin^a  full  third  of  thi 
numl>cr,  inrlihlini;  Kowr.  hi»  1  irmmant-ctilonrl  ami  his  maj 
killnl   or  nonttili^l  on   iho   f^nmnd.     Tlic  &ssauh  was    renew 
witii  vaHou}.  I'Mu  of  fortonai  until  MaiIlx>rough,  finding 
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confine  himself  to  distant  platoon  firing;  so  as  to  prevent  the  troops 
in  the  villagfp  from  boinn^  withdrawn,  and  then  procredod  to  get 
the  cavalry  under  his  own  immediate  command  across  the  morass. 
Etig^ene  in  the  mean  time  had  not  been  more  successful  than 
Catti  His  cavalry'  was  broken  and  routed ;  he  narrowly 
octped  being*  shot  by  a  Bavarian  dragoon  in  an  attempt  to  rally 
th«n,  and  he  was  so  exasperated  by  their  cowardice  that  ho  shot 
two  of  the  runaways  dead  with  his  own  hand.  Marlborough, 
fluitliii^  his  own  allotted  sphere  of  action,  assisted  in  rallying 
Eugene's  troops  and  re-establishing  their  communication  with 
His  own,  which  at  length  were  ranged  on  firm  ground  and  about 
Uirome  to  blows  on  equal  terms  with  the  French.  There  was  a 
tirne,  therefore,  when  the  battle  was  going  against  him  at  all 
[Kiints ;  when  his  left  (under  Cutts)  was  repulsed  ;  his  right 
(iifuler  Kugene)  in  disorder,  and  his  centre  struggling  through 
<iill]rult  ground  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  artillery  and  a  numeri- 
cally superior  force  in  set  array.  Ledianl  relates  that  Tallard, 
fiQ  being  told  that  the  allies  were  preparing  to  pass  the  stream, 
ricUimed :  *  If  they  have  not  bridges  enough,  I  will  send  them 
»i>me;  let  them  pass  by  all  means  :  the  more  that  come,  the 
mitrewe  shall  kill.'  His  countrymen  acquit  him  of  this  absurdity, 
JMtly  obscrvinj?  that  certain  mots  arc  attributed  to  person  after 
penoo  similarly  situated,  and  that  this  mot  has  been  given  to 
many,  amongst  others  to  Marshal  de  Cr6qui  and  Sl  Ruth.  Still, 
lite  fact  remains  that  Marlborough  was  permitted  to  draw  up  his 
(^valry  in  two  lines  in  a  meadow  on  the  French  side  of  the 
strr»in»  and  choose  his  own  time  for  the  charge  which  he  led  in 
person  about  five  in  the  evening.  The  French  cavalry  were  ten 
thousand  against  eight ;  they  were  posted  on  an  ascent,  and 
supported  by  three  brigades  of  infantry.  They  had  the  advan- 
ta^  at  first,  and  drove  back  the  allies  sixty  paces,  but  on  Marl- 
borough's renewed  advance  they  unaccountably  lost  heart, 
f^roitcd,  and  fled  in  cord'usion,  leaving  their  infantry  to  be 
(Utrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  : — 

*  The  rout  begins,  tlie  Gothic  sqnadzxins  run, 
CompoU'd  in  crowds  to  meet  the  fate  they  shun, 
Thousands  of  hory  Bloods  with  woondtj  transfix *d, 
Floating  in  gore,  witli  their  dead  masters  niix'd 
3^dst  heaps  of  Bpcars  and  standards  driv'n  around. 
Lie  in  the  Danube's  bloody  whirl-pools  drown'd.'  • 


*  '  Tb  Campaign.' — The  catastrophe  is  thus  descriKMl  by  a  conteoiporary  and 
rinlport: — 

'Think  of  two  thousand  gentlemen  at  least, 
AuU  each  man  mouutcd  ou  his  capering  boost, 
lato  the  Daoabe  tbey  were  shov«l  by  ahooli,' 
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Stanhope  inakes  Marlborough  hurrv  to  the  su[ 
igcnc  before  the-  decisive  cbarjife.  The  French  writers  say  tliaC- 
his  rictory  was  already  declared  w  hen  he  learnt  the  precarious  coo— 
dition  of  his  right,  which  it  was  necessary  to  stren^hen,  if  only 
in  confirm  his  onn  success  and  prevent  the  exposure  of  his 
flank;  adding  that^  on  bcin);  pressed  by  Marlborougli  sod 
he&ring  the  entire  defeat  of  Tallard,  the  Elector  and  Mfir&in,  who 
were  opposed  to  Eugene,  immediately  sounded  a  retreat,  which 
mas  elTc<ted  in  good  order  .-ind  with  small  loss.  Tlicre  remained 
the  11,000  troops  shut  up  in  Bleaheim,  the  best  troops  of  Fi-ance, 
as  they  were  described  by  Tallard,  who,  although  some  of  them 
did  their  devoir  bravely,  fell  short  of  dje  exj>ectations  of  their 
countrymen.  When  the  Baron  de  Sirot,  who  commanded  the 
French  reserve  at  Rocroy,  was  told  that  the  battle  was  lost,  he 
excliimeil,  'No,  no;  it  is  not  lost,  for  Sirot  and  his  companions 
Imvc  not  yet  fought*  Unluckily,  M.  de  Clerambault,  who  com* 
manded  in  Blenheim,  was  of  a  different  temperament.  He  bad 
gone  in  the  emergency  to  ask  for  orders,  and,  on  finding  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  a  prisoner,  he  took  fright,  lost  his 
head,  phmged  into  the  Danube,  and  was  drowned.  His  absence 
did  not  prevent  u  brilliant  display  of  French  valour  on  the  part 
of  his  subordinates,  one  of  whom,  M.  de  Denonville,  the  colonel 
of  a  crack  regiment,  beat  back  the  English  and  kept  them 
at  bay  till  he  was  overpowered  and  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Loixi  Cults,  After  the  defeat  of  the  centre,  without  waiting 
for  tlie  surrender  of  the  troops  in  Blenheim,  Marlborough  wrote 
and  despntehed  a  j>cncil  uute  to  the  Duchess : — 

•  1  haro  iiol  liiuo  to  wiy  more  hut  to  hog  you  will  give  my  duty  to 
tho  Queou  BiiJ  let  hor  know  her  anny  has  had  a  glorious  victory. 
Monaienr  TftlUrd  luul  two  other  (Jencnds  sro  in  my  coach;  and  I  am 
followiiifi  Uie  rcHt.  The  beu>er,  luy  nide-do-camp  Colonel  Parke,  will 
give  hit  M\  oocDunl  of  what  has  passed.  I  shall  do  it  in  a  day  or  two 
hy  another  more  at  large.     Miiiuiouoean/ 

*  This  note '  (adds  Cvxv)  '  is  preserved  in  the  family  archives  at 
Blenheim  ns  otw  of  the  most  curious  memorials  which  perhaps 
exists.  It  wui  written  on  ix  slip  of  paper,  which  was  evidently 
torn  frtint  a  memorandum  iHuik,  and  contains'  on  the  back  a  bill 
of  tavern  rxpenies.  The  lM»ok  may  probably  have  belonged  to 
some  couwniiwirv,  as  iheie  ii  un  entry  relative  to  bread  furnished 
to  the  tKHtpM.*  In  n  •id»e(|Ui<nt  letter  to  the  Duchess,  Marl- 
boiitugh  sttttrs  thai  he  ^\li•  irventet^n  hours  on  horseback, — two 
more  than  the  Duke  id  \Vi>lliu({ton  at  Waterloo;  and  in  the 
course  ot  a  visit  ul  ctMMloleute  which  the  two  victorious  com- 
manders 
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amlers  paid  to  their  prisoner  Marshal  Tallard,  Eugene  said, 
'  X  have  not  a  squadron  or  battalion  which  did  not  charge  four 
linies,  at  least/ 

Tlie  battle  ol'  Rainilllcs  was  won  nearly  in  the  same  manner  by 

adroitly    takin<;    advantage    of    the    faulty    dispisitinns    of  the 

enemy.     The    French,    accordinj^    to    Lord    Stanhopp,    may   be 

reckoned   at   60,000,    and   the   allies   at   62,000.      Thp   French 

historians  state    that    the  troops  of  Villeroy   were    disposed    as 

Marlborough  himself  would   have  desired.     'J'he  whole  of  the 

\eft  wing,  covered  and  inclosed  by  a  small  river  and  morasses. 

wms  absolutely  useless  :   it  could  neither  attack  nor  be  attacked  ; 

U  resembled  James  I.  in  his  padded  silk  armour,  when  he  con- 

^(ulated  himself  that  nobotly   could   hurt  him    and  he  couhl 

hurt  nobody.     Besides  this  radical  defect,  tlie  rest  of  the  army 

vas  arranged   in   the  form    least  adapted   for   co-operation  and 

support.     Seeinjr  at  a  g^lancc  that  he  had  nothinj;  to  apprehend 

from  the   French   left,    Marlborouph,   before   the   battle   be»an, 

drew  off  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  forces  originally  opposed  to  it, 

with  the  view  of  outnumbering  and  overpowering  their  right. 

To  describe    the  disposition  of    the    two   armies    (remarks  M, 

Mftdgett)   is  to   announce   beforehand   that   no   triumph   was  in 

I'.ore    for     Villeroy.      A    lieutenant-general,     M.    de    Gassion, 

vthetnently  remonstrated  with  him:   'All  is  lost  if  you  do  not 

cbaoge  your  order  of  battle  :   weaken  your  left  to  strengthen  your 

n^ht;  close  up  your  lines;  a  minute  more  and  there  will  be  no 

Pcwurre  left.' 

Now,  it  is  curious  that  none  of  the  English  writers  lay  stress 
00  this  faulty  disposition  of  die  l-'rench  left;  only  one  of 
tliem  (Glei;^^)  even  incidentally  alludes  to  it.  They  one  and 
^\\  make  the  battle  turn  on  the  brilliant  manrruvrcs  of  the 
Doke,  including  a  feint  against  the  French  left,  which  (they 
wy)  induced  Villeroy  to  draw  off  more  tmops  from  his  right  and 
centre — the  real  objects  of  attack.  Lord  Stanhope  goes  the 
l«igth  of  saying  that  Villeroy  was  'well  prepared'  to  receive 
hit  assailants,  and  that,  whilst  he  was  drawing  out  his  army, 
W  was  joined  by  his  colleague,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
'approvetl  the  selectinn'  and  acknowledged  the  strength  of  the 
ground.  One  thing  is  clear,  the  battle  was  won  by  superiority 
of  tactica,  by  the  concentration  of  a  superior  force  on  the 
prtint,  or  successive  points,  of  attack ;  by  bringing  the  whole  of 
tho  allied  army  effectively  into  action,  whilst  a  full  third  of  the 
Frpoch  stO(»d  motionless  till  they  were  required  to  cover  the 
retreat.  Voltaire  states  that,  when  Villeroy  presented  himself 
«l  Gmrt,  the  great  King's  first  words  were:  *  Monsieur  le 
Vol.  129.— iVo.  257,  c  Markhnt, 
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Marcchalj  on  nest  plus  hetireux  a  notre  o^.'     This  was 

tbc  occasions  in  which    the  descendant  of  St  Louis    contrasts 

most  favourably  with  the  parvemi  Emperor. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  or  bolder  than  the  plan  of  operations 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  Oudenarde.  It  included  the  crossing 
of  the  Scheldt  after  a  toilsome  march  of  fifteen  miles,  and  the 
immediate  attack  of  an  army  superior  in  numbers  with  every 
advantage  of  p^Dund.  It  consequently  involved  great  risks,  which 
were  fortunately  averte*!  by  the  divided  counsels  of  the  adver- 
saries. The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French-Bavarian  army  n 
was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  grandson  of  Louis,  a  youi^^^ 
prince  unacquainted  with  war,  who  was  expected  to  submit  ^^1 
the  guidance  of  the  Due  de  V^dome,  one  of  the  ablest  generals 
of  the  age.  Unluckily  they  differed  in  everything,  and  cordially 
disliked  each  other,  so  that  whatever  Vendome  proposed,  was 
either  disregarded  or  reluctantly  and  incfrectivcly  carried  out. 
The  allies,  coming  up  by  detachments,  were  placed  for  a  time 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  the  English  at  (Juatre  Bras,  and 
Vendome  proposed  to  attack  their  van-guard  before  the  arrival 
tlie  main  body.  He  was  overruled,  and  when  he  sent  an  order 
charge  the  allied  left  before  it  was  joined  by  the  rear-guard,  th* 
order  was  countermanded  by  his  superior,  under  the  pretence  that 
there  was  a  non-eiistent  morass  to  pass.  *  Your  Majesty,'  wrote 
Vendome  in  his  report,  '  will  be  so  good  as  to  observe  that  this 
place,  which  was  called  impassable,  was  passed  by  the  enemy  with- 
out hindrance,  and  had  not  upon  it  cither  a  thicket  or  a  ditch/ 
Again,  as  at  Blenheim  and  Hamillies,  a  large  part  of  the  French 
army  was  not  brought  into  action  at  all ;  and  a  high  French 
authority,  Feuquieres,  says:  *This  battle  is  of  the  second  kind 
of  great  actions,  since  there  was  in  it  but  a  front  of  our  army, 
which  necessarily  attacked  a  front  stronger  and  more  extended 
than  ours.'  Vendome  wished  to  renew  the  battle  the  next  moming^^B 
and  reluctantly  consented  to  the  retreat.  ^^B 

Gleig  prefaces  an  animated  and  detailed  account  of  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet,  by  remarking,  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  two  such  armies  had  never  been  brought  into  the  field, 
adding,  that  all  the  chivalry  of  Europe  seemed  to  have  taken 
part  on  one  side  or  theolher.*  According  to  Lord  Stanliopc,  they 
were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  each  more  than  90,000  strong — 
Gleig  thinks  100,000.  The  French  assert  that  they  were  out-^J 
numbered  by  at  least  10,000  and  inferior  in  artillery,  but  thcjl^| 

*  'Lives  of  tbc  Most  Eminent  British  Militaiy  Coininsnden.'    By  the  Rer.  G 
B.  Gleig  (the  Ohnplaiu-Qeuenl).     In  '  Larilner's  Cabioet  Eucycloptsdia.* 
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•were  strongly  entrcDchetl  behind  field-works  and  abbatis  of  trees, 
*i>  ■tronglj  that  the  allied  troops  were  heard  to  murmur,  *So  we 
have  still  to  make  war  upon  moles.*  Marlborouofh  and  Eugene 
were  opposed  to  V'illars  and  Jioufflers.  Their  plan  was  to  turn 
the  left  and  break  throug:h  the  centre.  Tlicy  succeeded,  after  a 
prolonged  struggle,  and  remained  masters  of  the  field  ;  but  their 
loss  very  much  exceefle<l  that  of  their  adversaries,  Ijeing  com- 
puted at  not  less  than  20,000  killed  and  wounded  against  12,000 
iJtitbe  side  of  the  French.  Villars,  whose  extravagant  computa- 
tion wBj  30,000  to  GOOO,  wrote  to  Louis :  *  If  God  vouchsafes 
n  the  grace  of  losing  another  such  battle,  your  Majesty  may 
rfclon  on  vour  enemies  being  destroyed.*  Boufflers  wrote  more 
modestly  that  never  had  misfortune  l>een  accompanied  with  more 
elory :  *  It  is  blood  usefully  shed ;  it  should  count  for  much  to 
bve  re-established  the  national  honour.*  B(>lingbrokc*s  remark 
ifthis  'Letters  on  History*  is:  *  A  deluge  of  blood  was  spilt  to 
diilixlge  ihem,  for  we  did  no  more  at  Malplaquet.' 

We  hardly  know  whether  we  ought  to  smile  or  feel  sad  at 
finding  the  condili(»n  of  mind  to  which  the  great  Commander 
luul  been  reduced  by  his  termagant  wife  when  he  fought  this 
latde.     He  wrote  to  her  the  day  before : 

'  I  can  take  pleasure  in  nothing  bo  long  as  yon  contimio  nncasy 
ind  think  me  unkind.  I  do  assure  you,  upon  my  honour  and  salvo- 
ttoii,  that  the  only  reason  why  I  did  not  vn\i&  was  that  1  am  very 
nin  it  would  have  had  no  other  cfifeot  than  that  of  being  8ho^\*n  to 
Hn,  3Iaaham.  ...  In  the  mean  timo  I  cannot  hinder  saying  to  you 
tlttt  though  the  iate  of  Europe,  if  tlicse  armies  engage,  may  depend 
npoa  the  good  or  hod  success,  yet  your  imeasincas  gives  me  much 
giuter  tronble.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  battle  he  added  by  way  of  post- 
script:— 

'  I  ftm  so  tired  that  I  have  bat  strength  enough  to  tell  you  that  we 
^To  had  this  day  a  very  bloody  battle  ;  the  first  part  of  the  day  we 
W  their  foot  and  oflcrwards  their  horse.  God  Almighty  Iw  praised 
it  ii  now  in  our  power  to  have  what  peace  wo  pleaso,  and  I  may  ho 
pretty  well  assured  of  never  being  in  another  battle,  hut  tliat,  nor 
bothuig  in  the  world,  can  make  me  happy  if  you  arc  not  kind.' 

The  English  captain  of  the  age  who  came  next  to  Marlborough 
»»i  Charles  Mordauiit,  Earl  of  Peterborough.  Indeed,  iu 
military  genius,  originality  of  conception,  fertility  of  resource, 
•od  chivalrous  intrepidity,  this  eccentric  personage  has  been 
ttrtly  equalled,  never  excelled.  A  striking  parallel  might  bo 
dniwn  betn  een  him  and  the  late  Earl  of  Dundonnld,  better  known 

c2  as 
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m  Lonl  Cocbraoe,  tbe  bcro  of  Bvqtte  Raads  of  vfaom 
mid  Uut  be  yaSmwatd  gresCer  actiom^  wiA  ■nnallcr  meom, 
any  odter  optun  or  commaadcr  recorded  m  hiaMorj.  Take, 
CBunple,  the  capinre  of  a  Spaobli  6i^>te  (die  'Gudoa') 
tbirtr-two  bearr  gnos  axul  31U  men,  vitb  tbe  *Speedj'  of  Ij 
tno^  lomtceu  4-poiuKlcrs,  aod  a  crvv  of  funr-seren,  officers 
iMiys  inrladrd.  Tbe  6igate  was  carried  br  boafdin^,  a 
of  tbe  boaidm  belng^  directed  to  hiariren  tbcir  frees  aod  boai 
hj  tbe  bead.  *Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  Spuuuds'  crew  (be 
leports)  was  prepared  to  repel  boarders,  bot  stood  for  a  few 
BkomeiMs,  as  it  were,  tiansGxcd  to  tbe  deck  bj  tbe  apparitioa 
of  so  many  diabolical-lookio^  6garcs  etnergiog  Crom  ti^  white 
SBDokeof  Uk  bow-gWM ;  wbiUt  ofir  otbes-  men,  who  boarded  from 
ibe  waitfyfwsbBd  on  diem  from  behtod  before  tbej  coold  recorer 
firocn  tbesT  surprise  at  tbe  naezpected  pbcnomcDoo.'  .... 
*■  In  this  and  other  successes  afainst  odds,  I  bare  no  besitatioa 
in  sav  in^  that  success  in  no  sli^it  degree  depended  oa  oat-of-tbe- 
waT  dericcs,  which  the  enemy  not  suspectxn^,  were  in 
measure  thrown  ofi*  their  gnard.* 

Ldxd  Peterboroagh  proceeded  on  tbe  same  principle 
<>l<aiiinl  dK  moat  Mvpnnnff  ancoesscs  hj  setxiac^  orerwhe] 
■dda  at  defiance,  bv  deliberstrlr  encoontering  apparent!^ 
Ji  s|a  latp  bot  realW  weH-considen-U  and  carefolly  calculated 
ridtf.  In  dealing  with  Spaoiaids  be  was  aa  readj  as  G^chraoe  to 
tSTB  their  i&tiaosl  pecoltaritics  to  good  scooont.  Their  super- 
stitioos  credaUtT  was  such,  that,  a  few  boars  before  tbe  French 
armT  entered  Zan^nms,  in  ITOi,  and  was  actnallj  in  sight,  tbe 
people  wen?  peramded  by  tbe  governor  that  it  waa  a  mere 
•ppaxitioil  suacd  br   msgic,    and  the  priests  in  procenion 

famed  A«  office  of  ejLorcisui  from  the  walls  according  to 

. J  j>  ^^ 

most  appiovoQ  totmn 

IVlerboroQgVs  stunning   carptiaes  and  make-bcliere   tai 

nefier  fftilrvl.      With  twvhe  hundr^  men  be  oodertook  to 

the  sirgc  of  a  ^fclace,  San  Mateo,  bcsiegvd  bv  7000.     He 

tww  »pies,  our  of  whom  was  to  be  captttir^  with  a  letter  to  the 

commamlrr  of  the  (rnrrisiin  anwHUKiMg  bis  apavoach  at  the  Vf^ 

of  a.  vrr\  Urpn  army  ;  tho  other  to  go  over  to  the  enemy 

caiTT  Oir  Kinir   intolliprui^  timirr  the  guiac  of  treachcrv. 

could    rrlv  on  Oiniv  »»l*rtUrn»i%  for,  ia\^  Dr.  Fieind,   'mr  h 

never  mailo   uw  of   an>   Si^ninnU  without  getting  the  'i 

fitmily  ill  In*  |>owKtMioh  (o  Ito  AnswTial>lc  ft^  them  he  emplovi 

The  Sjwninnl  |i*U  into  x\\r  Hap.  sml,  on  seeing  English  outposts 

advaucinit  <mi  the  snmmit*  of  tW  hitU  nKnc  his  camp  as  he 

M  to  cippil   U)  \\i9  •\\\f%^  hr  At  »m<v  raised  the  siege  in   c< 
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fusion  after  spiking;:  liU  guns ;  and  thus  (says  Lord  Stanhope)  did 
Petfrboroug-u's  twelve  hunrlred  men,  driving  seven  thousand 
liffore  them,  enter  in  triumph  the  walls  of  San  Mnteo.  He 
fullowed  in  pursuit  till  he  had  only  20<)  cavalry  in  a  condition  to 
proceed  ;  with  these,  after  cutting  a  detachment  lo  pieces,  he 
appcaretl  before  Nules,  a  strongly  walled  town  garrisoned  by  a' 
thousand  armed  citizens.  He  rode  up  to  the  gate,  after  running 
the  gauntlet  of  a  fire  of  musketry,  and  demanded  to  speak 
with  the  chief  magistrate  or  a  priest  On  some  priests  appear- 
inij,  be  told  them  that  he  would  allow  only  six  minutes,  and 
that  unless  he  was  ndmitted  within  that  time  he  would  bring  up 
bis  artillery  (having  none),  batter  down  the  gate,  and  put  the 
whole  population  to  the  sword.  The  town  was  instantly  sur- 
rendered without  a  blow. 

The  capture   of  Barcelona  was  bis  masterpiece.     His  army 
coniisted  of  7000  men  ;  and  ten  times  that  number  was  required 
to  invest   so   large  a  place   in   form.     The  hopelessness  of   the 
uodcrtakiug   was  almost    self-evident,   when  it  struck   him   that 
<hv  strong  fort  or  ciUidel  of  Montjuich,   which  commands   the 
<ity,  might  prove  accessible  to  a  surprise;  the  more  so  that  it 
was  deemed   impregnable  if  assailed  first.     He  accordingly  re- 
embarked  all  his  heavy  guns,  and  both  publicly  and  privately 
announced  his  intention  of  raising  the  siege.     One  night  when 
ilie  inhabitants   of   Barcelona   were    celebrating    their   expected 
release   with   festivities,  he  suddenly   presented    himself  at    the 
'juarters  of  his  colleague,  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  (with  whom 
oc  was  not  on  speaking  terms)  at  the   head   of  1200  foot   and 
200  horse,   and   told  his  Serene  Highness  that  he  was  on   his 
Way  to  make  an  attempt  ujHm  the  enemy.     *  ^'ou   may  now,   ii* 
jou  please,  be  a  judge  o(  our  behaviour,   and  see   whether   my 
"fficers   and   soldiers   really  deserve   the    bad    character    which 
TOQ  of  late    have  so    readily   imputed    to    them.'     The    Prince 
immediately  called  for   his  horse  and  joined  the  party,  which 
■wrived    by    a    circuitous    route    unperceived    before    the    fort. 
As  it   was  still  two  hours   before   daylight,  a  night  attack   was 
taken  for  granted  by  both  orticers  and  men,  when  Peterborough 
explained  to  them  that  his  pltin  required  daylight,  as  its  only 
chance  of   success  depended  on   the    Spaniards    being  tempted 
into  the  outward  ditch,   when   his  soldiers  might  leap  in  upon 
them,  drive  them    back,  and  enter   the  works  along  with  them. 
All  fell  out  as  he  anticipated ;  the  first  attack  made   him  master 
of  the  bastion;  and  following  up  his  success  by  a  marvellous 
exertion    of   coolness,    readiness,    and   personal   ascendancy,    he 
speedily   became  master  of   the    fort.      Barcelona    held  out  till 
iatelligencc  reached  him  that  he  would  be  supported  by  an  insur- 
rectionary 
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rrctionu'V  party  wiiLin  tbe  vmlls*  He  instanilr  moonted  bit 
borse,  rcide  ap  to  noe  of  the  f^tes  atteDded  bv  sumc  oflicers,  &i 
ctrmatKlocI  mimittance.  Tbe  guard,  frl^leoed  or  sorpriaedf 
mittrd  hiui.  ami  he  cazne  jost  in  tiiDe  to  rescue  a  beamtirc 
lady,  tlic  Duchess  of  Popoli,  whom  he  naet  Bring:  with  dis- 
liereUed  bair  from  tbe  populace.  The  ConBal  sarrcndcr  of  tbe 
ci^  foUowed, 

lastaDce  itpoQ  instance  mig:ht  be  accumulated  of  this  estranr- 
dioATj  nun's  fproias,  eoer^gy,  Teratility,  a»d  magnanimitT ;  hut 
ba  laaiTed  all  by  an  insatiable  vanity  and  an  ungoremablr 
lampfr.  He  oflcndcd  and  repelled  all  whom  be  abooid  have 
conciliated  and  attracted ;  the  intemitf  of  bn  ova  sdMore 
made  him  utterly  careless  aboot  wooadi^  'die  self-lore  of 
ocbcrs ;  and  he  was  so  little  a  respecter  of  pcnoos  that  tbe  Tery 
king'  be  came  to  seme,  and  did  Knre  so  cfinrtnally.  ooold  baldly 
eiwUtfe  the  siebt  of  bim.  and  thwarted  iiwtfd  of  forwaidin^ 
bb  plaits.  He  bad  ao  grtAMr  dificolties  in  tbe  shape  of  jea- 
or  dibttorr  and  divided  niiwigh,  «d  cMsooater  than 
;  oaid  wiA  a  dtbe  of  Marttwnio^**  tavpcr  and 
be  v%bt  b«v«  fwiifa— id  nsllr  pea^  as  veil  as  itertHnp 
aad  brilBaM,  oHms  m.  Spata ;  hot  W  pujnuul  in  being  im- 
pvacticttble  till  be  ibaiidooed  tbe  Md  of  Itts  i  ■iiiMli  in  a  pet ; 
wntinp  oo  bis  way  booM^  *I  bnre  iinuu—  aB  my  enemies 
\mX  Utt»  and  thcae  1  bav«  pftpcts  tnoagb  «idi  me  to  deieat.* 
T^  ivtom  vitb  a  i^fievaMc^  iumii  of  Aa  daotonnp  banoots 
of  a  CQ—|aom  coainatd  1^  vogpal  ffatka^vas  a  laMo  aad 
MnpaMat  ooadaiM  ai  iba  hcot.  If  br  o^  Gcaml  Saabapa 
Wol  t%  aiiaiafcj  lila  MotlboNottb  a«d  E^>i     »d  if  «as  aoft 
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for* period  of  bat  two  years  and  a  half.  So  far  as  regards  ibc  great 
bat^M  of  this  WSU-,  the  two  parties,  lookixig  only  to  thoir  tunuifj  of 
power,  ore  coititlcd  to  divide  the  credit  bctwoen  Ibom.  Tbo  Tories 
held  office  during  Blenheim  and  Hamillies;  the  Whiga  held  otiieo 
daring  OudcoArde  and  Muljdoquet.  But  as  regards  tlie  policy  which 
led  to  these  snccesses  the  praise,  ais  T  conooive,  belongs  almost  wholly 
to  the  Whigs.  It  was  that  war-policy  aimed  at  the  ambition  of 
Loaia  XIV.  which  King  William  hud  pursued  with  more  spirit  than 
enccess — that  policy  which  fiomers  and  SomozV  friends  had  con- 
sistently maintained — that  policy  brought  at  last  to  a  triumphant  issue 
by  the  genius  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene.' 

Whatever  weakened  the  power  of  Louis,  lessened  the  chances 
of  the  eriled  family  and  proportionally  dispirited  tlieir  adherents 
and  well-wishers.      The  successes  of  Marlborough  were  therefore 
received  by  the  Jacobite  Tories  of  his  day  much  as,  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the  successes  of  Wellington 
were   received  by   the   Whigs,     To   understand    the   contest  of 
[jsrttes,  it  should   be   remcinlx^red   that  governments  were  then 
lre<)ueutly  comjwscd  of  the  must  heterogeneous  nmterials ;  that 
Whigs  ajid    Tories    were  constantly   found  sitting  in   the  same 
Cabinet :    that    the    Prime  Minister's  power    was    limited,   and 
that  he  was  not  expected  to  resign  simply  because  he  was  out- 
voted or  overruled.      It  was  usual  for  the  sovereign  to  attend  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to   preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  to  bestow  or  refuse  offices  from  motives  of  personal 
preference  or    dislike.      The  Queen,   therefore,   easily  heUl    the 
ittlance  of  parties,  except  when  public  opinion  was  exceptionally 
utMised  ;    and   the  narrowness  of  her  understanding  placed  her 
completely  under  the  control  of  favourites.     8he  had  always  a 
natural    hankering    for   her   nearest  relatives — the    Stuarts ;    but 
iO    long  as  her   dear  Freeman    (the  Duchess  of  Marlborough) 
remained  her  closet  companion,  the  Tories  were  obliged   to  rest 
content  with  a  divided  empire;  it  was  only  when  Abigail  Hill, 
Lkdy  Masham,  gained  the  ascendant,  tliat  the  Whigs  and  their 
policy  finally  and  conclusively  kicked   the   beam.     The  minis- 
Serial  crisis  in  1708  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.     Godolphin 
(the  L«>rd-Trea surer)  and  Marlborough  had  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
Harley,  and  had  intimated  their  wishes  to   the  Queen,  who,  set 
on  by  her  Abigail,  was  bent  on  retaining  him.     A  Cabinet  had 
been  summoned  fi>r  the  8tli  February  : — 

*  That  same  morning  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  waited  on  the 
Queen  to  state  that  Harley  still  continuing  in  office  they  could  not 
attrnd    the   Cabinet    nor   take   any  fiirtlior   part   as   Her   Majesty's 
Ministers.     Anno  allowed  them  to  depart  and  went  to  the  Cabinet  as 
_Unml.     There  Harley  produced  hiu  |>apcrs  us  Secretary  of  Slate  and 
H^  began 
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hugau  to  open  tlio  husiucss  (tf  liia  doparlmtut.     But  arouml  him 
»?aw  gi'iin  i'ueos  ami  lie  beard  half-muttered  complaint^!.     As  ho  pan 
the  Duko  of  Soiucrfibt  rose  and  said,  "  I  do  not  8ee  hovr  ^\  e  can  deli- 
berate to  any  purpose  when  neither  the  General  nor  the  Treasurer  ai 
present."     Thi^  ob$*orration  ho  ropcatcd  twice,  and  with  some  Tehi 
meiicti»  while  the  other  Ministers  expressed  their  agreement  by  tbci 
lookfi.     The  Qneen  remained  silent  bnt  presently  wthdroir,  leaving 
the  huniucss  of  the  day  undone.' 

Hie  matter  remained  undecided   till  the  11th,  when,  Harley 
having  in  goml  earnest  pressed  the  Queen  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion,  she,    'with   much    hesitation   and    still    more    reluctance/, 
complied.     St.   John  and  Harcourt  retired  with  him,  and 
brief  reign  of  the  Whigs,  fixed  by  Lord  Stanhope  at  two  yeai 
and  a  half,  began.     Pausing  at  the  meeting  of   Parliament,  < 
the  15th  November,  1709,  he  says; — 

'  Parties  seeded  at  rest  and  the  dominion  of  the  Mliigs  might 
thought   securely  established.      They  had  striick  down  the   Torii 
They  had  overpowered  the  Queen.     They  had  dictated   their  own' 
torniB  to  the  Treasurer  and   the  General  in-Chief.     They  had   con- 
quered the   last  remaining  stronghold  in  the  mlministratiou  by 
appoiiilinent   of  Lord  Orford    and    liis   Admiralty   Board.      Yet 
strange  are  tho  vicissitudes  of  Furtuue  that  in  almost  the  very 
mouth  in  which  the  Gazette  announced  this  final  conquest,  this 
Admiralty  Board,  they  took  a  resolution  upon  another  subject  wbiclT 
at  no  h'Ug  interval    produced   tho   eclipse  of  their   party   and    tho 
downfall  of  their  power.* 

This  resolution  was  one  to  give  Sacheverel,  a  foolish  Docti 
of  Divinity,  who  had  preached  a  foolish  sermon  in  supjxirt 
divine  right  and  passive  obedience,  the  coveted  notoriety  of  an" 
impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  trial  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  These  proceedings  set  the  whole  kingdom  in  J| 
tlamr.  The  tries  of  'Church  and  State/  and  *  The  Church  i?" 
Danger,'  became  the  popular  cries ;  the  Whig  ministry  wrnt 
down  befi>re  the  sloim,  and  in  the  ensuing  election  a  decidc<i 
majority  declared  for  the  Tory  minislry  by  which  they  had  be*>n 
replaced.  It  was  in  the  height  of  this  contest,  before  the 
popular  verdict  had  been  pronounced,  that  the  men  of  letters 
joined  heart  and  hand  with  the  politicians.  *  Talents,'  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  *such  as  had  seldom  before  been  displayc^l  in 
political  controversy,  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  hostile 
parties.  On  one  side  wos  Steele,  gay,  lively,  drunk  witli  animal 
spirits  and  with  factious  animosity,  and  Addison,  witli  liis 
polished  satire,  his  inexhaustible  fertility  of  fancy,  and  his 
graceful  simplicity  of  style.  In  the  front  of  the  opposite  ranks 
anneaml  a  fiercer  spirit^  the  apostate  poll 
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tlie  jH^rjurcd  lover,  a  heart  burning  with  hatred  against  the  wholo 
iiiunAn  race,  a  mind  richly  stored  with  imag-es  from  the  dunghill 
ami  the  lazar-house.* 

This  is  a  characteristic  passage.  Swift  is  painted  in  these 
repulsive  characters,  without  one  qualifying^  phr^asc  of  admi- 
r»ti(ifl  or  regret,  because  he  took  part  against  the  gods  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  idolatry,  the  Whigs.  With  regard  to  the 
'a[to$tate  politician/  with  whom  alone  we  have  to  deal  in  this 
pUce,  his  apiKtasy  mainly  consisted  in  changing  one  set  of  friends 
or  ciiuipanious  for  another.  On  the  great  question  of  the  hour — 
ttie Church  and  State  nueslion — he  agreed  with  the  Tories;  and 
on  his  first  arrival  in  London  (Septemlwr,  1710^,  before  he  had 
KCO  Harley  or  St.  John,  he  refused  to  ple<lge  Lord  Halifax,  who 
proposed  as  a  toast  *  The  Resurrection  of  the  W^higs,'  unless  he 
wodd  add  *  and  their  Reformation.*  No  doubt  the  branch  of 
tlieir  conduct  and  policy  which  most  needed  reformation  in  his 
cjM  was  their  treatment  of  himself.  He  had  been  inconsiderately 
iiegl'^cled,  and  the  temptation  to  make  them  feel  the  fuH  value 
ol  what  they  had  thrown  away,  to  taste,  in  short,  the  sweetest 
ilcscription  of  revenge,  was  irresistible,  when  his  pride  could  be 
timultaneously  gratified  with  his  vindictivencss.  It  is  strange 
tbat^  whilst  accumulating  opprobrious  epithets  to  stigmatise  him, 
I/>rd  Macaulay  makes  no  mention  of  the  Dean's  weakness,  little 
removed  from  vulgar  vanity,  in  affecting  an  overdone  and  un- 
becoming familiarity  with  the  great.  The  sole  payment  he 
*ould  at  first  accept  for  his  services  was  social  intimacy  with 
ue  party  leaders,  in  which  he  could  indulge  any  passing  whim 
Of  fancy  without  restraint;  and  they  humoured  him  to  the  top  of 
^t»  bent.  Within  a  month  after  his  arrival  he  sets  down  in  the 
'Journal  to  Stella,'  '  I  stand  with  the  new  people  l>etter  than  ever 
I  did  with  the  old,  and  forty  times  more  caressed.*  He  com- 
placently recfirds  how  he  sent  the  Lord  Treasurer  (Harley)  into 
the  House  of  Commons  to  call  out  the  Secretary  of  Slate  (St, 
John)  only  to  let  him  know  that  he  (Swift)  would  not  dine  with 
liim  if  be  dined  late.  There  was  more  sense  and  equal  freedom 
in  bis  remark  when  St.  John  showed  him  the  bill  of  faie: 
*Pi>ifh,  pooh,  show  me  your  bill  of  company.' 

His  talent  for  popular  poetry  was  first  laid  under  contribution; 
and  *Sid  Hamet's  Rod  '  (a  satire  on  Godolphin)  was  followed 
uj)  by  a  variety  of  lampmms  in  prose  and  verse,  which  produced 
<  marked  eifect  on  the  public  mind.  But  his  aid  was  most 
flfvded  and  most  effectively  bestowed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
'Examiner,*  a  weekly  organ  of  the  new  ministry,  to  which  Prior, 
Prrind,  King,  and  St  John  himself  were  contributors.  It  was 
ifl  the  fourtccDth  week  of  its  existence  that  Swift  undertook  the 
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editorsliip,  which  be  retained  for  a  spare  of  seven  months  (irom 
10th  November,  1710,  to  14th  June,  1711),  during:  which  timi 
says  Scott,  '  in  the  language  of  Homer,  he  bore  the  battle  u] 
his  single  shield,  and,  by  the  vigour  of  his  attack  and  Uextcril 
of  his  defence,  inspired  his  own  party  with  courage,  and  terrified 
or  discomfited  those  champions  who  stepped  from  the  enemy's 
mnks  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  him.'  It  is  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, into  which  Dr.  Johnson,  and  apparently  Lord  Macaulay, 
fell,  to  suppose  that  Swift  ever  came  into  personal  conflict  with 
AddisoD.  The  Whig  *  Elxaminer,*  to  which  Addison  was  a 
contributor,  ceased  three  weeks  before  Swift  entered  the  field 
of  journalism ;  and  Addison  took  no  part  in  the  'Meilley,*  which 
then  became  the  organ  of  the  Whigs. 

It  was  during  the  fiercest  war  of  faction,  and  for  a  politic 
purpose,  that  *Cato*  was  brought  upon  the  stage.  Four  acts 
had  long  been  fini&hed,  when,  as  ironiirally  observed  by  Johnson, 
*  those  who  affected  to  think  liberty  in  danger  affected  likewise 
to  lliink  that  a  stage-play  might  preserve  it ;  and  Addison  was 
importuned  in  the  name  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain  to 
slmw  his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  design.*  Althou] 
the  house  was  carefully  packed,  the  author  came  to  the  ordi 
with  hesitation  and  trepidation.  *  The  danger  was  soon  ovi 
The  whole  nation  was  on  fire  with  faction.  The  Whigs 
plauded  every  line  in  which  Liberty  was  mentioned  as  a  satire 
on  the  Tories ;  and  the  Tories  echoed  every  clap  to  show  that 
the  satire  was  unfelt.  The  story  of  Bolingbroke  is  well  known. 
He  calle<l  Booth  to  his  box,  and  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for 
defending  the  cause  of  Liberty  so  well  against  a  perpetual  dic- 
tator. The  Whigs,  said  Pope,  design  a  second  present  when 
they  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a  sentence.' 

The  distinctive  essential  policy  of  Harley  and  St.  John  s  admi- 
nistration was  a  peace-at-any-price  policy.  The  prolongation 
of  the  war  was  not  simj»ly  opposed  to  their  Tory  principles  and 
Jacobite  tendencies;  it  involved  the  continuance  of  Marlborough 
in  a  position,  as  commander-in-chief,  which,  favoured  by  cii>_ 
cumstances,  might  enable  him  at  any  moment  to  regain 
restore  the  lost  influence  of  the  Whigs.  Negotiations,  therefon^ 
were  secretly  set  on  fotJt,  and  the  pen  of  Swift  was  employed  to 
pave  the  way  for  what  were  likely  to  prove  unpopular  conces- 
pions  to  France,  by  expatiating  on  the  sacrifices  incurred  by 
England  and  the  ungrateful  return  she  got  for  them  from  her 
allies.  This  was  the  burdien  of  his  *  Conduct  of  the  Allies,' 
which  sold  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and  produced  a  cor- 
responding effect.  The  Duke  saw  his  danger,  and  hurried 
home  to  make,  if  possible,  his  own  and  his  wife's  peace  with 
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the  Queen,  or  come  to  some  Bort  of  compromifte  witk  the 
ministry.  The  Duchess  had  tried  what  cuuJd  be  done  by 
bulling,  and  it  was  now  Ms  turn  to  try  whether  prostration 
and  huniiliation  wouhl  serve  their  ends.  The  Queen  had 
peremptorily  required  the  surrender  of  the  Gold  Key,  which 
the  Duchess  held  as  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  In  an  audience 
obtained  with  difticulty,  the  Duke  actually  threw  himself 
upon  bis  knees  to  pray  that  her  Majesty  would  relent;  and  the 
only  answer  he  pot  was  that  she  would  have  the  Gold  Key. 
uul  th<U  within  two  days  ;  adding*,  when  he  broached  a  personal 
p-ievancc,  *  I  will  talk  of  no  other  business  till  1  have  the 
key.*  On  his  informing'  his  exemplary  helpmate,  whose  temper 
had  got  him  into  the  scrape,  that  the  Queen  insisted  on  the 
Key,  she  tore  it  with  a  violent  action  from  her  side  and  threw  it 
ialo  the  middle  of  the  room,  bidding  him  take  it  up  and  carry 
it  to  whom  he  pleased. 

She  was  dismissed  from  all  her  offices,  but  the  Duke  retained 
Lis,  and  commanded  in  another  campaiern,  which,  although  not 
marked  by  any  memorable  action,  caused  no  diminution  of  his 
fame.  It  was  not  until  he  was  no  longer  wanteil  and  the  pre- 
liminaries <if  peace  were  under  discussion,  that  the  crowning  and 
loDg-meditated  alFront  was  put  upon  him,  mainly  through  Harley. 
On  the  31st  December,  1711,  the  Queen  appeared  at  the  Council, 
and  ordered  an  entry  to  the  ed'ect  that  he  was  dismissed  from 
&U  his  employments  in  order  that  a  di&honouring  charge  brought 
•gainst  him  might  have  an  impartial  examination  !  The  same 
Grftzette  which  made  known  this  entry  announced  the  creation 
of  the  twelve  peers,  of  whom  Lord  Wharttm,  on  their  first 
joining  in  a  division,  inquired  whether  they  were  to  vote  singly 
or  by  their  foreman.  Samuel  Masham,  the  husband  of  the 
favourite,  was  one.  He  was  ennobled  contrary  to  the  royal 
»idi.  *1  never/  said  the  Queen,  *had  anv  dc:iign  to  make  a 
great  lady  of  her,  and  1  shouhl  lose  a  useful  servant  about  my 
pCfSOD,  for  it  would  give  offence  to  have  a  peeress  lie  upon  the 
ihM>r  and  do  several  other  inferior  offices.'  Her  Majesty  con- 
sented, on  condition  that  the  new  peeress  should  remain  her 
dresser.  Vet  this  woman  overthrew  Marlborough,  Somcrs,  and 
G(xlolphin«  and  set  up  Harley  and  St.  John.  VVhen,  again, 
Hurley  and  St.  John  quarrelled,  it  was  she  who  cast  the  balance, 
and  gave  St.  John  his  shortlived  triumph.  *  The  Earl  of  Oxford 
was  removed  on  Tuesday,  the  Queen  died  on  Sunday,  What 
a  world  is  this,  and  how  does  fortune  banter  us  I  *  w  rutc  Boling- 
broke  to  Swift.  The  Queen  died  on  the  1st  August,  1714;  and 
as  if  by  the  waring  of  a  magician's  wand,  the  whole  state  of 
public  atfairs  was  suddenly  reversed. 

The 
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The  best  illustration  of  Palcy's  famous  pigrenn  llieorr  is  llie 
Englifth  monarchy  under  Queen  Anne.  All  that  was  valuable, 
in  Church  or  State  hung  for  thirteen  years  on  the  bodily  aj» 
mental  state  of  a  dull  corpulent  woman,  worn  out  with  child- 
bearing,  fond  of  natter)',  crammed  with  prejudices,  who  (as  Swift 
said)  had  not  a  stock  of  amity  to  serve  above  one  object  at  a  time, 
and  (he  mijiht  have  added)  ini'ariably  chose  that  one  object  ill. 
In  May,  1714,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Peterborough:  *The  (^een  is 
pretty  well  at  present;  but  the  least  disorder  she  has  puts  us  all 
in  alarm,  and  when  it  is  over,  we  act  as  if  she  were  immortal. 
Immediately  on  her  death,  Alterburv  proposed  to  Bolinghrokc 
to  proclaim  James  at  Charing  Cross,  offering  to  head  the  proces- 
sion in  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  when  Rolingbroke  shrank  from  so 
clesperate  an  enterprise,  the  Bishop  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed, 
with  an  oath:  *  There  is  the  best  cause  in  Europe  lost  for  want 
of  spirit'  The  cause  was  lost  when  (the  day  before  the  Queen's 
ileath)  the  Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Somerset  forced  their  w*ay  into 
the  Council  Chamber  anti  wrested  the  executive  government  out 
of  Holingbroke's  grasp. 

Tbe  chapter  in  which  Lord  Stanhope  puts  forth  all  bis  strength 
is  the  concluding  one,  entitled  'The  Age  of  Anne  ;*  and  he  here^ 
deals  with  topics  on  which  no  man  is  better  qualified  to  spcal 
with  information  and  authority 

'  Certainly  it  was  un  iUustrions  perind,  a  period  not  easily  paralleled 
elsewhere,  that  could  combine  thu  victories  of  Marlborough  with  tlu  ' 
reaearcbos  of  Newton — the  Btatofimanship  of  Somerfi  with  the  knighl 
cnantry  of  Potvrhoruugh— the  publication  of  Clarendon's  History 
with  tho  compofiitiou  of  Bumot  s  —the  oloquonce  of  DoliDgbroke  in 
Purlianent  and  of  Atterbury  iu  tho  pulpit,  with  the  writings  in  proso 
and  Tcrso  of  Swift  and  Addisuu,  of  Tojh;  and  Prior.' 

Tlie  researches  of  Newton,  the  statesmanship  of  Somers,  the 
writings  in  prose  and  verse  of  Swift,  Pope,  and  Prior,  cannot  be 
wholly  appropriateit  for  this  period.  But  what  can  be  exclusively 
claimeil  lor  it  are  the  essayists — the  'Tatler,'  the  •  Spectator,*  and 
the  *(tn«nlinn ' — the  iulluenrr  of  which  on  taste  and  style  in 
KngUsli  litrrnture  was  eminently  benefirinl,  although  we  cannot 
agree  with  Loid  Sifvidmiw  ilmt  nil  the  modem  improvements 
prose  fiction  rnn  be  liuii*!  !o  iheni : — 

*  But  tliu  S|iertAtor  bus  \x\i  another  otaini  of  merit  In  tho  tc 
short  but  light  ami  grncrfiil  stttriiw,  or  tho  vivid  skotehos  of  characi 
wliioh  it  eonipiiwii,  liiw  |ii'rlm]m  t!i»»  gi-nn  of  the  modem  novel. 
Thern  wiw  Hi'AvrK  iitiy  work  dl•M)^vin^  of  that  name  in  its  higher  scnso 
^Ik'U  (^HCHUi  Auitn  (Hniinti'm^tHl  lu.r  rtM>;n.  There  was  scaroo  anything 
beyond  liri'iitioiiM  IhIi'm  lltui  IhuMn  uf  Mm.  Behn.  or  iutenuixiablo 
xunmnci^M,  doHirdtiii^i   iu  fiivl  ttii^  umnnon  of  Voraailles,  thongh  in 
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namo  tbo  manners  of  Persia  an<l  Babylon,  lui  above  all  in  the  Grand 
Cyma  tranalatcd  from  tho  French  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery.  It 
was  Teaerrod  for  Addison  ospocidlly  to  show  the  English  poojdc  how 
proae-fickioas  may  be  made  most  interesting  without  any  admixtoro 
of  loo«e  scenes,  or  being  dra>\'u  out  In  uU  thu  pump  of  Eastern  story. 
Not  that  the  existing  defects  were  at  onco  removed.  Wo  find  thcni 
K.till  sabsist,  though  greatly  mitigated,  in  the  next  ensuing  age.  Wo 
find  ample  traces  of  tho  former  English  groesucss  in  *'  Eodorick 
iCandom  "  and  "  Tom  Jones."  Wo  find  as  nmplo  traces  of  tho  former 
French  LONOCETins  in  tho  six  volumes  of  "Sir  Glmrlos  Grandtson''and 
the  flCTcn  of  "  Clarissa  Harlowe."  But  passing  by  thejte  instances  and 
looking  to  the  English  novel-writers  of  the  present  century,  wo  may 
{lerhaiM  aoknowledgo  that  Addison  and  others  in  Qneen  Anne's  reign 
laid  the  slight  foandation  on  which  so  vast  a  superstmctnro  has  been 
raised.' 

Light  and  graceful  stories  existed  in  almost  every  European 
literature  long  prior  to  the  *Spectitor.'  If  L<*r(l  Stanhope  objects 
to  Boccacio  or  the  '  Contcs  de  la  Reine  Marguerite/  what  does  he 
•ay  to  the  stories  interspersed  by  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage  in  their 
masterpieces,  which  again  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
ihe  progress  of  prose  fiction?*  We  cannot  consent  to  pass  by 
instances  which  are  alnrnst  decisive  of  the  argument.  If  Addison 
toiiiesscdly  produced  no  effect  on  Fielding,  Smullett,  and  Richard- 
son, it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  Miss 
Aaaten  or  Miss  Burney — for  the  autliur  of  *  Wavcrley '  or  the 
author  of  '  Eugene  Aram  ' — for  *  Pickwick/  *  V^anitv  Fair,'  '  Jane 
E\Te/  or  '  Adam  Bede,*  The  lone  of  the  novel  of  manners 
depends  on  the  degree  of  refinement  prevalent  at  the  time :  the 
grossness  in  '  Rod  eric  Random'  and  *  Tom  Junes*  was  faithfully 
imitated  from  contemporary  conversation  ;  country*  squires  talked 
like  Squire  Western ;  and  what  Lord  Stanhope  attributes  to 
the  'Spectator*  is  really  owing  to  the  general  amelioration  of 
society.  The  conclusive  answer  to  his  ingenious  theory  is 
ihe  fact  that  people  went  on  talking  and  writing  grossly  and 
teiliously  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  Addison's  model  fictions 


*  Speakiog  oT '  Le  Dioble  Boiteoz,'  published  in  1707,  Scott  uys:  *To  rdicrc 
Ibe  reader  from  aniforniity,  L«  Sage  has  iotrodnced  si'Vi'ntl  uarratirca  in  tbc 
S^ani^h  uiste,  ftuch  as  the  "  HUtory  of  tbc  Count  dc  Brlllor,"  and  the  oovel  called 
the  "  Force  of  Fricndsliip."  Cervantes  bad  wt  tho  ••xnmplc  of  varyiniE  i  long 
Uftrrative,  by  the  introUuction  of  such  novels  ur  historUlie*.* — Life  of  Le  Sage. 
Addbon  w:ts  ratluT  a  copy'iBt  thau  an  ongiualur  in  x\u»  ri-spci't.  This  theory 
of  the  origiu  of  the  uicMleni  novel  tnoy  hnve  bcoo  snggesu-d  liy  L<ord  Macaulay  iu 
hM.  euay  .on  AddUou :  *  We  have  not  the  Ivtuii  duubt  that,  if  Addison  liad  wriltco 
n  oovel  00  an  exiensive  plan,  it  would  have  l>een  superior  to  any  that  we  poiieu. 
Aa  it  ti.  he  Is  eatiiled  to  be  considered  not  onlir  bi  the  grt?alesC  of  the  Kngliah 
rsnyUU,  but  a«  the  forvrunaer  of  the  great  Cngtish  novelists.'  This  quesitoii- 
ablc  coaclufcioQ  is  ,biiiivd  not  on  tbc  scattered  i<tones,  but  cu  tlie  character  of  the 
caHiys  as  a  whole,  '  and  a  whole  wht:b  has  the  interest  of  a  uovcl.' 

were 
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were  before  the  world;  and  It  might  be  quite  as  plausibly  arpit 
that  the  comparative  propriety  of  the  modem  sta^e  is  owing 
papers  in  the  'Spectator/  or  to  the  chastisement  inflicted 
Dryden  and  Cong^rove  by  Jeremy  Collier  in  1698. 

Laying  aside  or  forgetting  fur  the  moment  his  own  heredlt 
honours — 

*  Atob  et  proftTOS  ot  quoe  non  fccimus  ipsi 
Vix  ca  nostra  voce — ' 

l.nrd  Stanhope  pauses  with  honourable  pride  to  note  '  how  frequent 
was  the  intercourse  and  how  familiar  the  friendship  in  those  dayi 
brtween  the  leaders  of  political  parties  and  the  men  in  the  frot 
rtok  of  intellectual  eminence.  Since  Queen  Anne  there  has 
been  found  in  Lni^l.ind  the  same  amount  of  intimacy  bet 
tlicm,  or  atiifthing  like  the  same  amount.'  A  little  reflection  may 
induce  him  to  qualify  this  remark.  The  mass  of  journalists  and 
authors  in  Queen  Anne*s  time  had  no  more  intimacy  with  the 
lenders  of  political  parties  than  the  corresponding  class  has  now. 
The  founders  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/  when  merely  known 
as  writ^rsi  were  receired  on  a  pert'cct  tooting  of  equality  at  Holland 
House,  Derooshire  Home,  and  Lansdowne  House.  Svdney  Smith 
Has  as  familiar  with  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lonl 
Kussell,  as  SwiA  with  Harley  and  St.  John.  Who  could  be  mi 
intimate  with  party  leaders  than  Scott  ?  Sumld  it  be  obJ4 
when  wv  instatuce  Lord  Macaular,  that  his  social  tiatms  was  oi 
to  his  parliamralary  or  official  rwik.  tbe  same  nay  be  said  of 
Addison,  who  sate  for  many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons 
mad  became  Secretary  of  i^taie  in  1T17.  Locd  Stazihope  him- 
self is  iatUMitrly  acquaint^  with  MItbavs  and  joomalists  who 
vovM  be  somewhat  surprised  to  lean  that  their  funiliar  inter- 
covrae  with  riolitica]  leackts  is  iksbed  by  the  smallest  conscious- 
necs  t»S  KiciaJ  su{wnority  on  the  «ne  aide  or  social  inDeciavi^  cm 
tbecttbet. 

Lord  Macaalay  {w  bis  Kss»y  mi  AdMaoft)  acrooats  far  the 
pesttica  «^  litrrary  vaeu  under  (>m<mi  Amw  fUMMillT  for  tbe 
nse  oC  AtUison.  UWc  lua  Mter  IhkWce  ss  a  tftrnkt  i .  to  be  sue- 
mairr4y  C\M  StctHmxy  far  Iwlswil  mrI  £«cie«u;y  t4  SsmXe — hr 
the  circmmrtam-e  tKal«  |w«hh  I»  tbe  fMsblkmtsMi  *of  tbe  parlia- 
mtfiy  «leba9et«  it  w«a  «m^  by  nteans  «il'  the  frm  Am  tbe  poblic 
■JJwl  4e«n  cmH  be  MiAvMVmi  « A  «fe«^  ^i^  in  tbe 
UsoBS  «f  CamaKMKft  M  ftMkr  iw  ibe  «w««iiir  is  ev  Aim 

k^i  b^  m^HilMM  w  AMmft  i«i4  Aber^EiMbbts.    Tb» 
b*  tbe  brl|i «(  Ae  sbwibisn^  «ti»»e«  ba^ «»%  KTCsft  mttmm 
tbe  pasifbAv^pff V    It  ««ft  iM  «A  da  Ae  «««(« 
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Anno/  Nor  was  it  so  in  the  reig^ns  of  George  I.  and  George  II., 
oor  in  the  first  decade  of  the  reign  of  George  III, ;  but  allhongh, 
whiJst  this  state  of  things  lasted,  political  writers  may  have  been 
proportionallv  more  influential  and  important,  they  were  far 
from  being  received  on  the  same  footing  as  Swift  and  Addison 
bj  their  contemporaries.  There  were  full  three  generations  of 
iilcniry  men  subsequently  to  Queen  Anne,  whose  standing  in 
*Ocicty  pnives  Lord  Macaulay*3  solution  of  the  problem  to  be 
iDcompletc.  '  Pultcney,  when  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 
ponened  of  ^thirty  thousand  a  year,  edited  the  **  Craftsman." 
nilpole,  though  not  a  man  of  literary  habits,  was  the  author  of 
at  least  ten  pamphlets,  and  retouched  and  corrected  many  more. 
These  facts  sufficiently  show  of  how  great  importance  literary 
assistance  then  was  to  the  contending  parties.'  Granted ;  but 
vbat  was  the  position  of  the  literary  men  employed  on  either 
jide?  Which  of  them  held  high  office?  Which  of  them  was 
the  constant  guest  and  companion  of  the  great  ?  * 

For  a  man  of  large  experience  and  wide  range  of  thought, 
wonderfully  free  from  prejudice  and  ilUberality,  Lord  Stanhope 
it  unaccountably  prone  to  depreciate  the  present  and  elevate  the 
put  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  He  fixes  his 
gue  on  the  sunlit  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  makes  no  account 
ofthr  cracks  on  the  surface  or  the  tangled  brakes  and  morasses 
at  the  base.  He  insists  that  the  age  of  Anne  was  not  only  the 
brilliant  ago — the  literary  age,  the  age  of  arts  and  arms — but  the 
Dioial  age,  the  contented  age,  the  happy  or  true  golden  age,  when 
the  tenth  Commandment  was  equally  respected  with  the  seventh 
-*whcn  no  man  coveted  another  mrni^s  wife  or  envied  another 
aan^s  position — when  every  man  was  content  to  dwell  under  his 
vine  and  his  fig-tree,  or,  in  default  of  a  vine  and  fig-tree,  under 
his  own  oak  or  apple-tree.  Lord  Chesterfield  is  the  chief,  indeed 
the  sole,  autlkority  for  the  limited  and  chastened  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  in  high  life : — 

'  Qacon  Anno  had  always  been  devout,  chaste,  and  formal ;  in  short, 
Aprodfi.  She  discouraged,  as  much  oa  she  could,  the  usual  and  even 
fl»  meet  pardonable  vices  of  Courts.  Her  Drawing  Iloonis  were  more 
nspectable  than  agreeable,  and  hod  moro  the  air  of  suleinn  places  of 

vorahip   than  tlio   gaiety  of  a  Court Public  and  crowded 

wembli'eB,  where  every  man  was  boto  of  meeting  every  woman,  were 
not  known  in  those  days.     But  every  woman  of  iashiou  kept  what  nns 

*  'To  the  Tirtoes  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  1  feel  rcf^t  in  not  being  able  to  add 
tbt  fae  wu  the  patron  of  letters  KnA  thf  friend  of  scieoce.  But  he  UBqntstioiiably 
4oea&ot  dcKm*  tbnt  lioiioiirahlL'  ap[K-I)ation,  nnd  lu  this  iustsDct'  bis  nmk  id  the 
Tfmple  of  Famt.'  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  llalitikXt  Oxford,  and  Bolingbroke  .  .  . 
Nor  can  it  W  (IfiiiL-d  that  bisneplect  of  men  of  letters  was  liii^hlj-  disauTantagcous 
tthiiAdminiftntUou,  ond  expuud  him  to  great  obloquj.' — Cort. 

called 
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called  "a  Day,"  which  was  a  formal  circle  of  her  aciinaintancca  o 
both  eexes,  onbrDkcn  by  any  card-tablea,  tca-tahleA.  or  other  ami 
meats.    There  the  fiue  women  and  fine  men  met  perhaps  for  nn  hour 
and  if  they  had  amtfthintj  partictUar  to  m§  to  one  oitnlker  it  could  he 
cowfKjfed  by  the  langwxQ^  of  the  ey/9,     Tho  other  public  diversiou 
merely  for  the  oycs,  for  it  wad  going  round  and  round  the  ring 
Hyde  Park  and  bovring   to   one  another   fdightly,  rcspectfolly, 
tenderly,  as  occasion  required.     No  Toman  of  fashion   could 
any  man  at  her  morning  toilet  without  alarming  tho  hufiband  and  hitf 
£riends.     If  a  fine  man  and  fine  woman  were  well  enough  dispoeed  Ut 
wish  for  a  private  meeting,  the  execution  of  their  good  intantio&s  waa 
difficult  and  dangeroas.' 

Was  it  ever  otherwise?  And  why,  if  fine  women  and  fii 
men  met  for  an  hour,  could  anvthing^  particular  they  had  to  say 
to  one  another  be  only  conveyed  by  the  language  of  the  eyes? 
Lord  Chesterfield  goes  on  tn  say  that  all  these  difficuUics  were 
in  a  great  measure  removeil  by  the  accesuoo  of  the  House  of 
Hanover:  *  King  George  1.  loved  pleasures, aod  was  not  delicate 
in  the  choice  of  thcui.*  It  may  be  admitted  that  Queen  Anne's 
Coon  was  more  decent  than  her  succes8or''s,  and  that  the  ticc 
hrr  times  did  not  run  in  the  direction  of  matrimonial  infidelil 
without  admitting  their  pasiti\-e  purity  or  morality.  PuU^ 
opinion  must  hare  been  In  a  somewhat  lax  state  when  it  could 
tolerate  in  leading  statesmen  such  an  open  unblushing  defiance 
of  propriety  as  was  dis|dayed  by  Bolingbroke  in  his  commerce 
with  loose  wumeck,  or  such  a  habit  of  driniing  as  was  indulged 
by  him  and  Oxfonl,  who  every  evening  of  his  life  might  be  seen 
'flustered  with  claret.*  This  halut,  indeed,  was  universal,  and 
was  arcompaniedi  as  it  commooly  is,  by  gamtog,  strcci-riotSy  and 
debaucherj.  The  qoestiaa  of  comparative  happiness  cxnnea 
next: — 

^Theroeaa  scaitcly  bo  aamod  any  ^Miat  i»  fanwiVJgu  and  aeaenec, 
or  in  their  practical  applicatxc*.  whieh  fans  mcH  reeeived  gnat  im- 
jaoweaMPt  ataoa  tha  ttij/^  rf  Qnten  Aaaa.  ItMnfrctarea  and  trade, 
Aa  Fiaa  Aitt,  pablifl  tinfctig  in  aU  ite  btaaebes^  lbs  rspoal  of 
fcibMOUi  p— H»ea>  the  oiAw  avl  nda  of  priaoas,  tha  ipeed  and 
waemnlf  oC  tnTCUisfr  the  eoaforta  and  a|fba»e«B  vt  ^ufy  file— aU 
jkam hniw iwmwwljr advaaeaJ ;  BAdlhMv an mv dMsovatJas whi<^ 
in  farmet  da^  vwm  lh«  wikM  fishta  vt  kaqy  ceoU  awor  liaTa 
mumimL  Bat  pM^i^  tha  aaiaa  •momtA  of  iwtmA  ^MA^mrwrn  to 
briB0  tewmrd  theaa  revdto  in  Ml  detail  bh^  wmiaui  tta  mAwI  of 
Ums  in^iairvr,  aa  it  tea  »7  eww.  that  ^  fBf>a  «f  Qmm  Aane  v^agel 
such  the  Uzigar  mmmaf  <rf  haf  pifem ' 

With  all  due  drferrnce  to  l^nd  8«acdKiifx>.  this  soands  wrr 
like  a  paradox.  It  implies  that  dtM>vmkirt«  bodi^  Mfimnr, 
bodily  fear,  poverty,  ot>pm*»ott,  bad  U«s  cumiitMt  ito  dMnctioa 

from 
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from  individual  or  national  happiness  ;  that  good  laws,  improve- 
ments in  all  the  arts  of  life,  with  ample  securities  for  life,  limb, 
sod  charactJ?r,  add  nothing  to  it.  A  man  of  moderate  means 
who  undertook  a  journey  was  obliged  to  travel  (like  Roderitk 
Raotjum  and  Strap)  in  a  waggon,  subject  to  the  imminent  risk 
of  being  robbetl*  beaten  and  stripped  by  highwaymen,  and  flung 
nakwl  (like  Joseph  Andrews)  into  a  ditch.  Any  one  who  chose 
totwear  the  smallest  debt  against  another  might  have  him  arrested 
ud  immured  in  a  prison  with  common  felons,  when  the  chances 
w«re  that  he  caught  the  gaol  fever  before  he  was  bailed  out.  Lord 
Stanbope  will  hardly  deny  that  the  happiness  of  authors  was 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  law  of  libel.  No  satirical  or  ironical 
writer  was  safe.  For  his  'Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters/ 
on  a  charge  that  he  meant  seriously  what  he  obviously  pro- 
pped humourously,  Defoe  was  fined,  pilloried,  and  sent  to 
Newgate  in  1 703.  For  two  equally  harmless  productions  he 
w«  fined  800/.  and  sent  to  Newgate  in  1713.  *  Miserable  is  the 
lite  of  writers,'  exclaims  Lady  Mary  VVortley  Montague,  at 
this  halcyon  period;  'if  ihcy  are  agreeable  they  are  offensive, 
and  if  dull  they  starve :" 

'  Witness  ye  Ilills,  yo  Johnsons,  Soots,  ShobbcarcF, 
Hark  to  my  call,  tot  a^ime  of  you  have  ears. 

•  •  •  *  « 

Korluss  on  high  atauda  unabashed  Dofoo.' 

It  is  not  recorded  that  Defoe  did  actually  lose  his  ears,  but  he 
must  bave  been  under  constant  dread  of  being  deprived  of  those 
sppuadages.  After  describing  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  wish  to 
go  to  the  theatre,  with  his  fear  of  the  Mohocks  and  Captain 
Sentry's  coming  to  accomjmny  him  after  putting  on  the  swoi'd 
which  he  drew  at  Steinkirk,  the  *  Spectator'  proceeds: — 

*  Sir  Roger's  servants,  and  among  the  rest  my  old  friend  the  hutler, 
lad,  I  found,  provided  themsolveis  with  j;ood  oakou  plants  to  attoud 
Uieir  mofittr  on  this  occasion.  When  we  had  placed  him  in  his  coach, 
with  myself  at  the  left  baud,  the  captain  before  him,  and  his  butlor  at 
the  betid  of  the  footmen  lu  tho  rear,  wo  oouvojcd  him  in  safety  to 
Uke  pUyhuuiic.' 

VV'as  the  liability  to  encounter  the  Mohocks  and  other  nifBans 
similarly  banded,  no  deduction  from  happiness  ?  Was  it  nothinjj 
for  a  decent  citizen  who  ventured  into  the  streets  after  nightfall 
t«  be  'pinked'  and  'sweated,'  or  for  a  decent  woman  to  be 
Uutally  insulted? 

'  Prt'ivaro  for  death  if  hero  at  night  yon  roam, 
And  sign  yoiu-  wiU  bcfui-c  you  step  from  home, 
Fol.  129.— iVo.  257.  D  Bomo 
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Somo  fiory  fop  with  iiew  commtesioD  Tain, 
Who  slofps  on  brambles  till  ho  kills  his  man, 
Somo  frolick  drankard,  rcelixLg  from  a  foaet, 
Provokes  a  broil,  aod  fiUbe  you  for  a  jest.' 

Bat  Lord  Stanhope  hopes  that  'the  same  amount  of 
which  serves  lu  bring^  forward  these    results  in  full  detail  mi 
convince  the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  as  it  has  my  own,*  and 
proceeds  to  bring*  forward  these  results: — 

*  It  is  to  bo  obserrfid  in  tho  first  place  how  hr  mote  widely 
was  in  Uk«o  days  tho  spirit  of  eontcntment     Men  were  willing 
make  the  boet  of  the  present  without  a  feverish  anxietr  for  tho  past' 
for  tho  ftitnro — without  constantly  lunging  that  restenUy  might 
back,  or  that  to-morrow  might  eomo  on.     The  tatot  teere  noi  ao 
htd  At  pof^*  "«^  ^^'^  mtfitfitd  intA  (Ana.      The  CkwrtA  ww 

*  Xy  mMaiAg  may  be  furtltar  lUoalraADd.  The  famAwnfy  of  ^ 
pao^  in  Qocen  Anne'a  reign  vis  I  tliiok,  according  to  the  figure  of 
apecch  which  we  And  in  tke  Fint  Book  of  Kia^^  "  to  dwell  safely. 
0fmj  nan  ante  kie  vine  and  wkv  his  fig-tree."  Tbe  tendency  of 
Um  jBtont  aget  vnleaa  X  mnoh  mietako  iU  woaU  be  rather  to  eontaid 
lij  iMQiuona  aigniaecita  that  the  vine  and  fig  ai«  not  the  best  at  all 
poadMo  Ihut4i«ea— that  wo  oaght  im^eitiatelj  k»  root  tbera  np  and 
to  pUttt  in  their  etnd  eona  aHiliagt  of  another  kind.  It  mar  not  be 
wholly  pnqjndwa  tfaatTiav*  Uua  di^peeition  with  rognBt.  Is  Ihexo  any 
real  ha|»|aneas  in  anoh  ooMCant  voaaiag  tad  stiiving  for  wnmrthing 
other  tUn  analsf  isdfa«4l»&«  in  «■  m»  mkm  mmyOimg  it  hmmg 
j^riipj  M^  ^lle>ai  y Ae  tmAy 


Sar«'lv  this  is  tttv  nuch  like  bfji|,Sug  the  qncitwo  or  aiffaing- 
in  a  circle.  >Ve  ask  ^w  proo£»  of  the  iJfcjtd  hnppinesa,  aod  we 
nre  lold  that  the  ^v^tple  wrtr  rontml ;  in  other  words,  hnppy. 
How  lAo  wt^  know  this  }  How  do  wy  know  that  dier  were  better 
•atkftod  with  thnr  bad  Uvk  or  hov  4ooa  it  npfvor  thnt  the 
OwhHi  «m  BMre  chtorMlT  wnintaiMd*  TV  tratk  is,  tbe 
hvk  mnc^  agicafenl  hj  mteical  and  irtigiov  diven- 
ak  of  aarinl  awl  waltml  iafcywuiiMia  or  reforau. 
A  Mua  in  a  fever  lfoqt«te  all  minor  vwlMea.  TW  tocit 
laacw  of  rM/  rviU  is  mo  iwdk'atiofli  of  nMna^nasi  at  the  cofe^ 
one  c^  1^  bnt  aigm  of  nouonal  woW  Wiiy  b  ^r  le 
cty  oot  at  «Mlt  A  linglr  nhhwrj  «r  net  nf  vioknce  will 
^prl  ^M^  M«ioo  of  fM^iameetl  m4  d»  mmL  Dnria^  die 
of  Qwin  Annr'a  !«%«  a  h— >lw4  febbMiae  or  nets  of 
^ietonw  wUgbt  hn^  bnm  vi'ibijHiA  wttbeM  maati^  n  wnw 
linn ;  vWwi  fMVoe^  twcwvNiM^  ta  LmnI  ^wdhaf^  i^«  the  people 
vote'  o«Me«t     Wr  wm^  4^  hvm  tlw-  ynttMw  a*  aav  that  ~ 


m 


oftWenilh 


or  «kt  the  ihM^  tWi  b*%«  WtA 
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*  Sat  let  lu  view  tho  qnestion  in  more  detail.     If  we  look  to  the 
^^tintry  districts  vtq  shall  judge  perhaps  that  iu  Qneen  Anne's  time 
^o  harsh  features  of  tho  feudal  syptem  hod  passed  away  while  some 
of   the  milder  ones  remained.     In  otlier  words  there  was  no  trace  of 
•orfilom  or  compulsory  service,  but  there  lingered  the  feeling  of  pro- 
tection duo  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  to  his  retainers  in  sickness  or  old 
*go.    Labour  was  then  no  mere  contract  of  work  done  for  value 
'ocoived.     Service  was  still  iu  some  degree  requited  even  when  it 
Oeased  to  be  performed.     As  betnrecn  landlord  and  tenant  also  a  more 
cordial  spirit,  a  more  intimate  relation,  appears  t^  have  {trevailod. 
There  was  wholly  absent  that  main  cause  of  alienation  whenever  at 
pitsent  alienation  does  occur — the  exceasive  preserving  of  game.    We 
find  it  laid  down  in  the  Spectator  as  an  admitted  truth,  that   '*  the 
vpori  is  the  more  agreeable  where  the  game  is  the  harder  to  come  at." 
hx  those  days  and  in  days  much  later,  tho  return  of  the  shooting 
aotson  was  hailc<l  with  pleasure  not  by  tho  landlord  only  but  by  tho 
jkrmer  also.     Tho  young  squire  would  cheerily  step  into  the  homestead 
for  his  midday  meal ;  and  sit  down  with  a  well  earned  appetito  to  a 
diah  of  eggs  and  liocou,  with  a  glass — nr  it  might  be  two — of  the 
honest  home-brewed,  instead  of  tho  liuurious  luncheon-boskets  which 

KDg  to  the  present  fashion  would  be  spread  before  him.' 
entirely  agree  with  Lord  Stanhope  in  his  condemnation  of 
tue ;  but  that  the  game  was  ever  otherwise  than  a  cause 
of  alienation  benveen  the  occupier  and  the  landowner,  or  a 
temptation  to  crime  amongst  the  labouring  class,  we  deny  ;  *  and 
his  voung  squire  sitting  down  to  cggi  and  bacon  with  a  glass,  or 
it  might  be  two,  of  the  honest  home-brewed,  is  not  to  our  minds 
a  worthy  object  of  regret.  He  recalls  Squire  Hichard,  or  Tony 
Lumpkin,  or  Squire  VVeatem  in  his  youth,  and  is  advantageously 
replaced  by  the  polished  gentleman  eilucatetl  at  a  public 
school  and  a  university,  despite  of  the  luncbeun-basket  and  the 
hattue.  Lord  Stanhope  forgets  that  his  young  squire  had  to 
administer  justice  at  petty  and  quarter  sessions,  or  rather  justlce- 
,  for  (as  Fielding  suggests)  it  was  commonly  a  syllable  more 
justice.  Passing  to  the  towns.  Lord  Stanho|Te  quietly 
assumes  that  there  was  *  much  less  wealtb,  but  much  less  also  of 
abject  poverty/  and  that  conflicts  between  labour  and  capital 
were  ankaown : — 

'  It  would  seem,  no  far  as  negative  evidence  can  show  it,  as  if 
imder  Queen  Anne  tho  handi -craftsman  and  the  labourer  had  no 
tlifficolty  in  obtaining  employment  without  dispute  as  to  the  hours  of 

•  Out  of  the  most  oppressive  of  the  repealed  Game  Laws  was  the  -4  Addc,  c.  1.1. 
The  *Specutor/  No.  131  (frum  which  I>ord  Stanhippo  quotes  hii  'admitted 
Tnitit",  be^uft:  *  It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  sports  to  proservc  the 
pune  iu  his  own  grounds,  and  divert  himself  upon  those  that  belong  to  his 
oei^hboun.' 
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work  or  the  rule  of  wiges.    Hoct  gneTons  is  the  diange  in 
relict  which  has  smce  ensued.* 

Ample  evidence  is  accaznalated  by  Lord  Macaulajr  to  prove 
that  the  poor  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  rich  in  the  oldca 
times  than  they  bear  now,  and  that  the  capitalist  or  employer  was 
eqaally  an  object  ofenvy  and  complaint.  'The  more  carefully 
(he  adds)  we  examine  the  history  of  the  past,  the  more  reason 
shall  we  find  to  dissent  from  those  who  imagine  that  our  a^ 
has  been  fruitful  of  new  social  evils.  The  trutb  is  lliat 
evils  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  old.  Tfiat  which  U  new 
Oi0  intelligence  which  discents  imd  the  humanity  which  ri 
them:  • 

In  Defoe's  'Giving  Alms  no  Charit%','  published  in  1704=, 
find  :— 

*  I  make  no  diffictUty  to  promise  on  a  short  summons  to  prodnco 
flboTO  a  thousand  families  in  England,  within  my  particnlAr  knowledge, 
who  go  in  rags,  and  their  children  wanting  bread,  whose  fathers  can 
earn  their  15«.  to  254.  a  week,  bat  will  not  wurk.  ....  I  can  give  an 
incrediblo  number  of  examples  in  my  own  knowledge.'  .  .  .  .  '  I  onco 
paid  six  or  seven  men  together  on  a  Satorday  night,  the  least  10».  and 
Bomo  *SOj>.  for  work,  and  have  seen  them  go  with  it  directly  to  the 
alehouse,  lie  there  till  Monday,  spend  it  every  penny,  and  run  in  dtsbt 
to  boot,  and  not  give  a  fiirthiiig  of  it  to  their  families,  though  all  of 
them  had  Mrives  and  children.  From  hence  comes  poverty,  puich 
oiiargefl,aDd  beggars.' 

The  Xational  Debt  was  thought  to  depend  on  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  the  Pretender  was  allegorically  rppresentc<l  in 
the  'Spectator'  as  a  young  man,  whom  a  citizen  suspects  of 
carrying  a  sponge  in  his  left  hand.  Was  the  serene  contentmei  ' 
of  the  monied  and  mercantile  classes  in  nowise  rufUcd  by  tl 
insecurity  ? 

*  As  regards  the  liberal  professions  and  the  employments  in 
Civil  Service  it  may  bo  deemed,  from  the  absence  at  least  of  any 
indictttious  to  the  contrary,  that  under  Queen  Anne  there  wa«  more 
of  cqimlity  between  the  snpply  and  tbo  demand.  The  uuuiborof  men 
of  good  character  and  gotxl  education  who  desired  to  cnlor  any  canar 
was  not  disproportioned  tn  the  number  of  openings  which  that  oarear 
presented.  It  followed  that  any  person  endowed  with  fair  aptitnde 
and  common  ajjplication,  and  ongaginc  in  any  rccopnized  walk  of  life, 
was  in  duo  timo  certain  or  nearly  certain  of  a  livelihood.  Hichcfi  and 
distinction  were  of  course,  as  in  every  state  of  society,  the  portion  of 

*  '  HiatoTV  of  F-nelantl.'  chap,  iii 
Ae  time  of  Charles  11.  M-Uu-bitlp  .  ^  ,^  _._.._,.._.  „  „  j^raBjw 
.ofiml  two  wrilert.who  might  br  rjjH-cM  to  work  m  mrinony.  diametricX 
oppow-.!  oa  the  riLillv  imprtiflt  sna  :ill-p.'rv.a.n«  riuwi.oa  of  the  influence  It 
•.apn^ved  nvilis.t.011  oa  Ae  b-ppmn.  of  mank.ud.  Urd  Slauhopc  betrtyVw 
oou&ciuuicess  of  Iht*  flicl. 
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-tic  few,  but  there  was  competence  for  the  many.    How  greatly  the 
-times  have  chtujgcd !  * 

•  •  »  •  • 

*  It  iR  certainly  a  great  practical  hardship,  such  as  we  do  not  trace 
tuulco'  Queen  Anne  or  under  the  first  Georgcii,  that  a  young  man 
•^mtering  life  with  a  good  character  and  careful  c«lucittIou  shoold  see 
«very  profession  overcrowded,  every  avenue  of  advancement  hemmed 
-^n,  that  ho  should  Lo  uuahlo  iu  so  many  cases  tu  eai'u  his  hroad,  and 
1)6  cast  book  for  subsistence  on  his  family.  There  is  something  very 
^>i?vuus  botli  to  himself  oud  others  in  thia  not  his  wilful  but  his 
compulsory  idleness.* 

The  population  principle  is  steady  and  invariable  in  its 
operation.  Nothing-  can  prevent  a  superfluity  of  hands  and 
Tirains  at  any  period  hut  prudence,  foresight,  and  self-denial ; 
ami  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  given  class  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  were  less  pr<mc  than  now  to  have  more  sons  and 
daughters  than  they  could  provide  fur  or  establish  in  their  own 
walk  of  life.  Lord  Stanhope  has  no  right  to  call  upon  us  to 
prove  a  negative ;  but  in  point  of  fact  tliere  is  no  want  or  absence 
of  what  he  calls  indications  to  the  contrarv.  The  shifts  to  which 
Plicated  men  were  put  to  get  a  livelihtMid  arc  notorious.  Look 
»l  the  position  of  Swift  in  the  household  of  Sir  William  Temple ; 
OrAat  of  Addison  *when  (to  quote  the  very  words  of  Johnson), 
he  returned  to  England  (in  1702)  with  a  meanness  of  appear- 
Mce,  which  gave  testimony  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had 
twn  reducwl;*  or  that  of  Johnson  when  he  came  to  London 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  earn  a  living  as  a  schoolmaster:—* 

'  Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thiue  eycSj 
And  pause  awhile  frttm  Letters  to  be  mse, 
Then  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  waut,  the  patron,  aud  the  gaol/ 

Patron  was  substituted  for  tlie  original  word  *  garret.'  The 
only  literary  men  who  did  not  starve  were  those  who  lived  by 
pilrouage ;  aud  without  money  or  interest  it  was  idle  to  expect 
preferment  in  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  church.  The  higher 
grades  were  reserved  for  the  sons  of  the  landed  gentry  and 
nobility ;  the  lower  were  not  unfrequcntly  bestowed  ou  their 
domestics  anil  hangers-on.  Tlie  boy-colonel  and  the  sexagenarian 
haU-pay  lieutenant  of  the  novel  and  thn  drama  were  drawn  from 
life ;  as  was  Captain  Weasel,  RtHlerick  Uandom*s  travelling  com- 
panion in  the  waggon,  an  ex-valet  who  had  obtained  a  commis- 
kionby  marrying  the  cast-off  mistress  of  his  master.  Mrs.  Sea- 
trrim,  the  wife  of  Black  George,  the  gamekeeper,  and  Mrs. 
lluoour  the  waitiug-maid  (in  *  Tom  Jones'),  boast  of  their  de- 
srrnt  from  clergymen,  who  must  have  flourished  about  tiic  reign 
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of  Queen  Anne,  and  (we  fear)  experienced  the  same  difficolty 
in  bringing^  up  their  families  which  Lord  Stanhope  thinks  pecu- 
liar to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  If  the  Church  was  cheer- 
fully maintained,  it  must  be  owned  that  her  ministers  were 
scurvily  treated  and  indifferently  provided  for.  Here  again  Lord 
Stanhope  and  Lord  Macaulay  pull  different  ways  instead  of  pulling 
together. 

The  first  sentence  of  a  paper  in  the  *  Spectator  '  by  Addison  (N( 
21),  on  the  redundancy  of  the  three  professions,  runs  thus ; — 

•I  am  somctimos  very  niiioh  trouble*!  when  I  reflect  upon  tho  three 
great  professions  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Physic ;  bow  thty  are  each  of 
thorn  overburdcuod  with  proctitiuuerti,  and  filled  with  midtitudea  of 
ingenious  gentlemen  that  starve  one  another.^  ^H 

When  Lord  Stanhope  states  that  the  number  of  claimant^^ 
or  expectants  has  indefinitely  augmented,  he  forgets  that  the 
number  of  callings  which  a  gentleman's  son  may  fill  without 
losing  caste  has  indefwiitely  augincuted  too.  In  fact,  there  is 
hardly  a  conventional  restraint  left  on  honest  industry.  A  peer** 
son  may  be  not  merely  a  civil  engineer,  or  the  keeper  of  a  sheep- 
walk  in  Australia,  l]ut  a  wine  merchant,  a  coal  merchant,  or  a 
stock  Iiroker.  As  to  the  clerkships  in  some  of  the  public  offices, 
they  have  been  so  multiplied  and  so  monopolised  by  young  men 
of  lamily  and  connection  as  to  constitute  a  new  description  of 
aristocracy, 

Tlicrc  is  one  marked  feature  in  the  social  life  of  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which  alone  might  have  disenchanted 
Lord  Stanhope ;  namely,  the  institution  of  the  led-raptain,  the 
never  failing  dependent  on  the  lord  or  squire  in  the  shaj>e  of  a 
poor  relation  or  chaplain,  and  the  menial  offices  performed  by 
them  without  murmur  or  complaint  ;  as  when  Squire  Western 
sends  Parson  Supple  from  London  to  Bagshot  for  a  tobacco-box. 
We  cannot  believe  that  men  well  born  or  well  educated  would 
have  submitted  to  such  degradation  if  honourable  employment 
was  to  be  had  for  the  asking.*  In  the  'Spectator'  (No.  108), 
Addison  describes  his  meeting  with  Will  Wimble  at  Sir  Hog^^H 
<le  Covcrley's  : —  ^| 

'  Ho  (Will  Wimble)  is  now  between  forty  aud  fifty ;  but,  bciug  bred 
to  no  bneiness  and  bom  to  no  estate,  ho  gonoruliy  livea  with  his 
brother  (a  baronet)  as  euperintomlent  of  Inn  game.  .  .  Will  Wimble's 
is  the  caae  of  many  a  younger  brother  of  a  groat  iiuuily  who  had 

•  The  fwhioo  for  bangenKm  is  caricatured  by  PieldiDg  ia  hu  dwripHfin  of 
U,e  •ait-  ofatrsTelUa  min  of  lartuiie  in  •  J.«-ph  Andrtws':--.  Tlie  p-ntU-inen 
of  cur-likc  -iisposilion  who  wert'  uow  at  his  Imusc.  lud  whom  he  bad  brouuhi  with 
him  from  I/mdon,  were  an  nld  balf-My  offloer.  »  plajrr,  a  dall  poet,  a  quack 
doctor,  a  Krapiiig  fiddler,  and  a  Ume  Oernum  daDcnig-maiter/         *^    ^     H 
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ntlicr  866  tbcir  chUdrcu  starve  liJko  gcutlcmoa  thou  tHrive  ui  a  trade 
€r  profcseioD  tliat  is  boneath  their  (quality.  Thijs  humour  fills  several 
puis  of  Europe  with  prido  and  beggary.' 

It  is  unlucky  and  disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  diiTer  so  often 
from  a  WTJter  whom  we  respect  and  admire,  who  so  ardently 
desires  truth  IT  he  misses  It ;  who  writes  so  eloquently,  and  witli 
SQch  laudable  elevation  of  tone,  when  he  is  wrong.  But  the 
occasions  in  which  wc  are  the  least  justified  in  shrinking  from 
the  discharge  of  our  critical  duties  are  when  what  we  think  error 
u  plausibly  or  ingeniously  expressed;  and  we  were  the  more 
wuious  to  discuss  Lord  Stanhope's  views  and  speculations 
because,  being  presented  in  a  popular  and  pleasing  manner,  they 
annot  fail  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  his  work. 


Aet.  11. — 1.  Tlie  Church  and  the  Age ;  Essag$  on  the  Principles 
and  present  Position  of  the  Am/lican  Church.  Dditcd  by 
Archibald  Weir,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Forty  Hill,  Enfield  ;  and 
William  Dalrymple  Maclagan,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Newington, 
Sarrey.      London,  1870. 

2,  Principles  at  Suthc.  Essays  on  Church  Questions  of  the  Dag, 
l/lited  by  George  Henry  Sumner,  M.A.,  Hector  of  Old 
Alresford,  Hants,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
ster.     Second  Edition.     London,  1868. 
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rhas  become  the  fashion  of  late  years  for  parties  religious, 
political,  and  social,  to  send  forth  a  manifesto  in  the  shape 
ftf  a  collection  of  Essays.  Ritualists,  Reformers,  Economists, 
Educators,  have  all  had  their  say  in  this  fashion,  and  now  wc 
have  before  us  two  substantial  volumes  representing  the  opinions 
held  by  the  two  most  numerous  and  important  parties  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  parties  which  we  may  call,  if  we 
must  have  names,  the  Aloderate  Evangelical  and  the  Moderate 
Anglican.  'J'hey  bear,  however,  no  antagonistic  relation  ;  their 
eaemies  are,  for  the  most  part,  common  enemies,  and  their  doc- 
trines, so  far  as  they  are  evidenced  by  the  volumes  before  us, 
difG^r  on  no  vital  point.  The  difference  between  the  two 
volumes  is  in  truth  rather  in  range  than  in  tone ;  '  Principles  at 
Stake  *  is  maiiily  the  protest  of  the  moderate  party  in  the 
Church  —  of  such  men  as  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  and  Dean 
Uowson — against  the  extravagant  theories  and  offensive  prac- 
tices of  the  so-called  Ritualists;  while  'The  Church  and  the 
Age*  takes  a  wider  range;  it  furnishes  a  tolerably  complete 
Tiew,  from  the  stand-point  of  the   moduratc  Anglicans,  of  the 
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leaditi]^  principles  of  tLe  Cliurcb  of  England,  as  pxliibitej'^iii  MS 
constitution  and  formularies,  in  the  works  of  its  leading  divines 
of  tlie  seventeenth  ceuturv,  and  in  its  actual  status  at  the  present 
da^' ;  of  the  various  energies  which  it  is  putting  forth  ia  the 
evangelizing  of  neglected  populations,  in  education,  and  im 
missions  to  the  heathen  ;  and  again,  of  the  questions  which  stir- 
thc  age  in  which  we  live,  whether  those  which  are  strictly 
m'thin  the  Church,  as  relating  to  the  priesthood  uud  the  sacra- 
ments; or  those  which  derive  their  force  from  certain  general, 
tendencies  which  agitate  modern  society.  The  two  books, 
taken  together,  give  us,  in  fact,  a  very  complete  view  of  the 
condition  of  thought  and  action  in  the  English  Church,  and  are 
distinguished  by  thoroughness,  learning,  and  ability. 

In  'The  Church  and  the  Age'  the  first  place  is  occupied  by  a 
name  which  men  of  all  parties  have  learned  lo  respect.  The 
Dean  of  Chichester,  a  veteran  labourer  in  the  fields  both  of 
pastoral  work  and  of  literature,  than  wtiom  no  one  has  a  greater 
right  to  speak  with  authority  on  such  a  matter,  sets  forth  his 
conception  of  the  principles  of  the  reformed  English  Church, 
to  the  following  effecL  The  Reformation  is  an  epoch  which 
cannot  be  defined  ;  there  is  no  one  enactment,  no  particular 
revolutionary  act,  to  which  we  can  point  as  *  the  Reformation  ;' 
it  is  the  especial  glory  of  the  English  Church  that  its  conlintiity 
has  never  been  broken.  By  a  series  of  changes,  extending  over 
more  than  a  century,  the  ritual,  the  formularies,  and  the  |xilittcal 
status  of  the  Church  hare  been  made  what  they  are,  and  they 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  we  have 
never  cut  ourselves  off  from  die  past ;  we  still  recite  the  same 
Creetls  and  many  of  tiie  same  prayers  that  our  forclathers  did 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  English  Church  ;  bishops  and 
deans  and  canons  occupy  the  same  thrones  and  stalls  in  the 
same  cathedrals  as  of  old  ;  the  clergy  throughout  the  land  are 
instituted  to  the  old  benefices;  whatever  cavils  mav  be  made  by 
enemies  against  apostolical  successi<m  in  the  English  Church, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  the  eyes  of  llic  historian 
and  the  constilutionnl  la^vviT.  Archbishop  Tait  is  the  true 
successor  of  Augustine  and  Lanlronc,  of  liecket  and  VVarharo,. 
We  may  almost  say  th«t»  in  strirtnrss  of  s|>eech,  in  England 
alone  was  there  a  true  '  Ueiorm '  of  existing  institutions ;  the 
continental  E^'angelisers  wore  comj>eiI«l,  either,  as  in  Luther's 
case,  by  force  of  circumslancr*,  or,  u  in  Calvin's,  by  delilicrate 
preference,  to  destroy  and  le-constitule  ;  tlirre  was  a  break  of 
continuity;  consisti>rir«  and  pr<*»bvlriic»  earar  in  place  of  the 
time-honoured  Chureh  organixalitm,  and  the  itxirties  so  oonsli- 
luted  have  never  gained  the  prestige  of  the  old  churches.     It 
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lias  even  been,  in  some  respects,  a  blessing  for  England  that 
there  was  fouiiii  among  the  Keformers  no  one  man  of  pre* 
ponderant  force,  no  Luther  or  Calvin;  we  might  have  been 
Cranmerites  or  Parkcrists ;  wo  are  Church  of  England  men  as 
our  fathers  were. 

And  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  reformed  Church 
of  England  than  the  deference  which  it  has  paid  to  the  '  old 
Catholic  doctors;'  heresy  was  to  be  tested,  not  hy  the  dictum  of 
tome  fashionable  theologian  of  the  day,  but  *  b_v  the  authority 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures  or  by  the  first  four  General  Coun- 
cils;'* Elizabeth  declared  to  foreign  princes,  that  no  new 
religion  was  set  up  in  England,  but  that  which  was  practised  by 
die  primitive  Church,  and  approved  by  the  Fathers  of  the  best 
antiquity-;  the  same  Convocation — that  of  1571 — which  en- 
joined subscription  to  the  3C'  Articles,  also  decreed  that  nothing 
should  be  taught  as  an  article  of  faith  but  what  is  *  supported 
br  Scripture  and  Catholic  tradition  ;*  some  of  the  most  eaniest 
Rfformers  pressed  earnestly  upon  their  disciples  to  follow  the 
oM  fatlicrs  and  docfurs,  to  follow  the  Catholic  and  universal 
coQsenl.t  Thus  was  the  Church  of  England  distinguished  from 
bodies  foundcM]  mainly  on  the  dicta  of  Individual  theologians. 

The  real  character  of  the  Church  of  England,  its  tone  and 
influence  as  distinguished  from  mere  organization,  was  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  influence  of  its  ablest  men,  especially  its 
ftbjest  writers  on  theology.  Mr.  Haddan,  in  an  admirable  essay 
in  'The  Church  and  the  Age,'  an  essay  written  with  a  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  a  clearness  of  cxiwsitton  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  contends  that  the  men  who  l>eyon(i  all  others  gave  a 
definite  lone  and  character  to  the  theology  of  the  English 
Church,  were  the  leading  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the 
divines  to  whom  of  late  years  the  term  *  Anglo-Catholic'  has 
bfcn  applied.  From  the  ranks  of  these  men  proceedetl  tlic  most 
l<fametl  theological  treatises,  the  best  aids  to  holiness  and  devo- 
tion, the  most  eloquent  sermons,  that  the  English  Church  has 
«*cu  yet  to  boast.  This  school  recalled  men's  minds  to  the 
coQtempIation  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  to  the  necessity  of  a 
Jlale  of  Faith  distinct  from  the  opinions  and  system  of  some 
^great  mufti  *  (to  use  South's  term)  of  Wittenberg  or  (ieneva. 
It  introduced  order  and  proportion  into  theological  teaching,  not 
permitting  a  single  dogma,  as  justification  by  faith,  or  pre- 
destination, or  Papal  infallibility,  to  overshadow  the  whole  of 
the  ecclesiastical  horizon.  In  a  word,  it  gave  strength  to  that 
rigorous  constitution  which  has  enabled  the  English  Church  to 
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resist  those  fever-fits  of  heresy  and  infidelity  which  hav 
shaken  the  Protestant  communities  of  the  continent.  These 
divines  had  their  defects  no  doubt ;  in  particular,  their  somewhat 
stiff  and  jejune  commentaries  on  Scripture  are  not  worthy  to  b^^ 
compared — Mr.  Haddan  truly  tells  us — 'with  the  almost  reva^f 
lation  uf  knowledge  which,  un  this  subject,  German  criticism 
has  undeniably  piven  to  ns ; '  such  works  as  those  of  Dr, 
Trewelles  and  Mr.  Scrivener,  Canon  VVe8tct>tt  and  Professor 
Ligbtfoot,  still  lay  in  the  far  distance ;  the  great  questions 
respecting  the  Being-  and  Nature  of  God,  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  the  aspect  in  which  miracles  were  to  be  regarded, 
were  as  yet  but  lighdy  touched  ;  liturgical  science  was  com- 
paratively unknown;  yet  their  defects  belonged  rather  to  the 
age  than  to  the  men,  and  in  what  they  did,  they  set  an  admirable 
example  of  careful  and  thorough  investigation  and  treatment. 
When  Dr.  Arnold  said  that  the  seventeenth-century  divines 
were  incapable  of  treating  any  great  question,  he  forgot  that  the 
questions  which  were  most  prominent  in  his  own  mind  had 
hardly  dawned  upon  Pearson  or  Bull ;  though  students  of  the 
divines  of  this  period  must  often  have  been  surprised  at  the  anti- 
cipations of  modern  diHiculties  which  they  meet  with. 

In  all  that  Mr.  Haddan  says  in  praise  of  the  weighty  and 
moderate  Anglo-Catholic  school  we  entirely  concur;  English- 
men will,  we  trust,  always  give  due  appreciation  to  the  abl4 
and  learned  men  who  produced  treatises  not  unworthy  to 
set  in  competition  with  the  great  works  of  the  contemporai 
Galileans.  Vet,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  the  in-' 
fluence  of  this  sch)X)l  upon  the  general  mind  and  tone  of  the 
English  Church  has  Iven  by  any  means  so  great  as  is  some- 
times supjKised.  The  influence  of  the  seventeenth-century 
Anglo-Catholics  did  indeed  descend  to  us,  but  it  tiowcd  through 
the  eighteenth  century  in  a  very  thin  stream  ;  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  diverted  into  a  aide-channel  by  the  Non-jurors,  and 
never  rejoined  the  main  waters.  The  source  of  the  theology 
which  really  pervaded  the  Church  from  the  days  of  Charles  II, 
almost  to  our  own  time,  is  to  be  found  in  a  body  of  men  whom 
Mr.  Haddan  barely  mentions,  the  'Latitude  men*  of  th^^ 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  True,  Cudwonh  anjH 
More  founded  no  school ;  but  the  men  whom  Burnet  describe^^ 
in  a  well-known  passage,  who  regarded  the  promotion  of  virtuous 
living  as  the  main  end  of  revchition,  who  thought  more  of  the 
difference  between  Christian  and  infidel  than  of  the  controversies 
between  Christian  and  Christian,  who  cultivated  science  and 
polite  literature  as  well  as  theology — these  were  the  men  who 
gave  the  tone  to  English  thought  on  religious  matters  from  the 
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nd  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth. It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  Barrow  and  Whichcote, 
Dum(^t  and  Tillotson,  are  the  types  of  cightccnth-ccntury  digni- 
rathcr  than  Antlrewes  or  Cosin  ;  no  one  surely  can  venture 
to  UBcrt  that  Berkeley,  and  Butler,  and  Warburton,  are  less 
chanicteristic  of  the  English  Chunli  than  Pearson  or  Bull ;  the 
^vourite  reading*  of  the  religious  laity  for  a  century  was  found 
in  the  often-reprinted  sermons  of  Tillotson,  and  the  polite 
moralizing  of  the  *  Spectator;'  and,  even  now,  we  suspect  that  if 
ve  could  get  an  authentic  account  of  the  laymen's  religion,  the 
thonjehts  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  churrh-going  barristers  and 
oerchants,  physicians  and  savants  on  religious  subjects,  would 
be  found  to  approach  much  more  nenrly  to  the  moralist  than  to 
tlie  Anglo-Catholic  type.  We  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the 
divines  of  whose  merits  Mr.  Haddan  treats ;  they  are  the  learned 
idwol  of  the  English  Church  ;  but  a  school  which  for  more  than 
&  century  influenced  only  a  icw  isolated  students  can  hardly  be 
aid  to  have  *  so  mastered  the  Church  as  to  have  survived  all 
changes.'  A  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  Caroline  divines  no 
doubt  followed  the  Oxford  movement;  bnt  that  is  already 
declining ;  nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  the 
WW  •Catholic'  school  in  the  Church  of  England  than  the 
contrmjit  which  they  express  for  the  Caroline  divines  and  their 
admirers. 

At  all  events,    whether   under  the  influence    of  the    learned 
Ao^Iicans  of  the  seventepntli  century,  or  the  cultivated  divines 
of  the  eighteenth,   we  have  to  confess  with  sorrow  that  a  con- 
aidrrable  portion  of  the  population  has  been  lost  to  the  Church. 
Ai  early  as  Charles  Il.'s  time  we  find  thoughtful  men  complain- 
ing that  the  inadequacy  of  church  accommodation  in  the  towns, 
the  injudicious  bestowal  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  a  certain 
unfitness  in  the  beautiful  services  of  the  Church  of  England   to 
attnct  the  less  cultivated  classes,  were  alienating  many  from  the 
Cburch.     The    learned    divines,    for    the    most    part,    did    not 
popularise  their  learning,  and  they  were  slow  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  that  great  middle  class  which  had  sprung   into 
importance  since  the  Reformation,      Among  this  class,  Baxter's 
•Saint's    Rest,*    and    Bunyan's    *  Pilgrim's    Progress,'   took    the 
which  Anglican  theology  had  failed  to  supply,  and  the  re- 
ble  tradesmen  l>egan  to  delight   in  supporting  the  Piesby- 
trriau    or     Independent    minister    who    preached     to    them    in 
language  which  came  home  to  their  hearts.     While  South  was 
drlighling,  but  not  reforming,  the  cavaliers  of  the  Court  by  his 
wit  and  his  sparkling  periods,  the  men  whom  South  despised 
were  sowing  the  seeds  of  that  middle-class  non-conformity  which 
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has  never  died  out.  Wbile  the  Church  was  weakened  by  its 
connexion  with  the  unfortunate  Stuart  dynasty,  non-ronfornuly 
was  strengthened  by  its  alliance  with  the  political  advocates  of 
liberty.  And  when  the  surplus  population  of  the  country  flocked 
into  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  feeble 
organization  of  the  Church  in  the  towns  was  unable  to  retain 
those  who  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  bred  up  in  the  Church  of 
England.  The  thronging  multitudes  whom  Jobn  Wesley  brought 
into  the  fold  were  no  sooner  won  than  lost.  ^^ 

These  arc  facts  which  no  true  Churchman  can  ignore,  ho^B 
ever  much  he  may  lament  them.  But  the  C'hnrch  has  not  be^^ 
wasting  time  in  unprofitable  lamentation  :  she  has  made  immense 
efforts  in  these  days  to  recover  the  ground  which  bad  Ijeen  lost 
The  clergy  and  laity  have  shown,  in  the  present  generation,  an 
earnestness  and  activity  for  good,  which  cannot  but  produce 
important  results. 

In  the  first  place,  the  character  of  the  clergy  has  immensely 
risen.  Without  exactly  adopting  Lord  Macaulay's  estimate  of 
the  character  and  status  of  the  English  clergy  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  cannot  deny — for  it  is  capable  of  abundant  proof — 
that  the  ordinary  parish  priest  was  too  often  poor,  low-born,  and 
despised.  Parson  Trulliber  was  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon 
in  the  days  when  Seeker  filled  the  throne  of  Canterbury  ;  and, 
within  living  memory,  the  English  clergyman  was  too  often 
either  an  easy-going  gentleman,  with  his  half-dozen  benefices  in 
different  dioceses,  or  an  ill-paid  vicar  or  curate,  who  cantered 
from  church  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  scrambled  through  his 
three,  four,  or  even  five  services.  Now,  all  this  is  changed; 
clergymen  of  the  'old  school,'  which  had  its  excellencies  as 
well  as  its  failings,  have  become  rare;  almost  every  clergyman 
is  animated  by  a  sense  of  the  im|iortancc  of  a  parochial  charge. 
Let  any  one  read  Mr,  Walsham  How's  beautiful  essay  *  on  the 
'Private  life  and  Ministrations  of  the  Parish  Priest,'  and  com- 
pare this  picture — not  with  the  uncouth  priest  of  the  novelist  or 
dramatist  of  a  past  age,  but — with  the  ideal  set  forth  la 
episcopal  charges  and  treatises  on  the  pastoral  care  in  other 
times,  and  we  think  that  he  will  note  a  great  change.  Here  all 
is  purity,  devotion,  earnestness ;  the  life  actually  led  by  such 
men  as  the  saintly  John  Keble,  is  set  before  us  as  an  example; 
and  if  we  dare  not  say  that  such  a  life  as  this  is  attained  by 
many,  such  an  ideal  as  this  is  really  that  which  many  thousands 
of   the  clergy    propose    to    themselves    as    the    standard    to    be 
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attained:    the  standard  of  spiritual   life  among^   tHe   clergy  has 
uQimeationably  risen  mueli  in  the  last  forty  years. 

And  this  ele>*ation  of  the  character  of  the  clergy  has  naturally 
brongbt  about  a  manifold  activity  in  the  various  departments  of 
Charch  work.  In  nothing  is  this  more  remarkable  than  in  edu- 
cation, llie  formularies  of  the  Church  seem  hardly  to  contem- 
plate the  clergyman  as  taking  charge  of  primary  education  In  his 
pariah,  except  in  the  capacity  of  a  catcchizer,  and  that  mainly 
with  a  view  to  Confirmation ;  yet,  by  the  mere  force  of  circum- 
rtancesj  and  through  the  awakening  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  Church, 
the  dame-schools  and  charity-schools  of  the  last  generation  have 
been  swept  away  or  remoulded,  and  the  country  is  covered  with 
improved  schools,  provided  for  the  most  part  with  well-trained 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  managed  practically,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  by  the  clergy.  This  has  come  to  pass  because, 
cspedallv  In  the  country,  no  class  was  found  but  the  clergy  to 
pst  the  necessary  time  and  labour  and  money  for  the  promo- 
tion of  primary  education.  The  clergy  may  certainly  say  of 
4e  improved  education  of  the  lower  classes,  *  This  is  our  work  ;* 
ihfTe  is  not,  we  venture  to  say,  one  of  our  readers  who  could  not 
point  to  some  clergyman  In  his  own  neighbourhood  who  has 
made  heavy  sacrifices,  in  the  midst  of  indifference,  to  give  the 
poor  children  of  his  parish  the  blessing  of  a  sound  teaching. 

This  great  subject  of  education  is  treated  of  by  Dr.  Barry  in 
*The  Church  and  the  Age,*  and  by  Mr.  Alexander  Grant 
in  'Principles  at  Stake,*  in  two  of  the  most  weighty  of  the 
nays  before  us.  No  two  men  have  a  greater  right  to  speak 
rilh  authority  on  the  subject;  Dr.  Harry,  besides  his  varied 
aperience  as  an  educator,  has  been  foremost* in  bringing  about 
a  more  equitable  tone  of  thought  on  the  great  educational 
prublems  of  the  day  ;  Mr.  Grant  adds  to  his  experience  as  a 
^hool  Inspector  that  of  a  country  rector ;  rector,  too,  of  a  parish 
in  which  he  found  at  work  the  truly  liberal  educational  system 
<jf  the  late  Professor  Ilenslow.  The  essays  differ  rather  in  the 
nteot  of  their  range  than  in  opinion.  Mr.  Grant  confines  him- 
iclf  to  the  discussion  of  primary  education,  and  mainly  of  the 
TWpcctivB  advantages  of  the  rating  system  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  voluntary  system,  supplemented  from  the  consolidated 
fnnd,  on  the  other.  Dr.  Barry  includes  in  his  survey  the 
whitle  school-education  of  the  country,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
we  could  refer  our  readers  to  any  other  work  in  which  the 
educational  wants  of  the  day  are  stated,  and  their  remedies  dis- 
cu»ed,  so  concisely,  and  with  so  much  clearness,  candour,  and 
jood  sense  The  essayists  agree  in  repudiating  the  charge — 
jcnenlly  brought  by  men  who  have  not  tuuchc>d  the  educational 
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burden  with  one  of  their  fingers — tliat  the  clerg^y  have  stunted 
the  ciJucation  of  the  country  for  the  sake  of  teaching  '  catechisms 
and  Jewish  genealogies;'  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
even  clergymen  who  have  declined  State  aid  when  coupled  with 
conditions  which  seemed  to  hamper  their  teaching,  have  almost 
everywhere  in  practice  adopted  the  principle  of  a  conscience- 
clause  in  their  schools.     They  agree  also  that  the  present  deno- 
minational system,  great  as  is  the  work  which  it  has  performed, 
and    remarkable  as  is  the  voluntary  energy  which  it  has  called 
forth,  is  still  imperfect;  that  it  gives  to  the  rich  and  not  to  the 
poor ;  they  agree  that  the  present  schools  must  form  the  basis  of 
any  universal  system   of  national  education,  for  to  ignore  the 
existing  machinery,  and  establish  uniform  secular    schools    all 
over  the   country,  would   be  a  most  improvident  waste   of 
sources,  to  say  nothing  of  other  objections;  they  agree  in  rec< 
mending  a  *  Conscience-clause,'  a  subject  on  which,  even  since 
Mr.  Grant's  essay  was  written,  the  general  opinion  of  the  clergy 
has  undergone  almost  a  complete  revolution,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exertions  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Barry  and  Mr,  Grant 
himself;    they    agree   in    contemplating   such  a   change    in  the 
administration  of  the  education-grant  as  would  enable  it  to  reach 
those  poor  districts  which  are  at  present  unaided  by  *  My  Lords* 
of  the  Committee;   and   they   agree    in   deprecating  the    rating 
system.     With   regard   to  the  modification   of   the  Procrosteao 
system  of  the  revised  cotle,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  several  localities,  Dr.  Barry  has  no  definite  suggestion  to 
offer.     Mr.  Grant  suggests,*  that  as  the  great  difficulty  of  small 
schools  consists  in  securing  the  services  of  a  certificated  teacher, 
who  requires  nearly  as  high  a  salary  in   a  small  as  in  a  large 
school,  either   grants  should    be  made  on  an  increased  scale  to 
small  schools,  or  a  fixed  sum  (instead  of  the  attendance-payment} 
should  be  given  to  all  schools  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  a  certificated 
teacher,   or  the  condition   of  a  certificate   should   l>e  dispensed 
with.       All    tbese    suggestions,    however,    have    already    been 
rendered  to  sf)me  extent  obs<»!etc  by  the  introduction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  school-boards  and  local  rating  in  the  Government 
Bill.     Dr.  Barry,  with  a  forecast  of  this  scheme,  thinks  that,  if 
rating  for  school  purposes  is  to  be  introduced,  it  'would  be  pos- 
sible, and  certainly  the  wisest  plan,  to  keep  the  power  of  rating 
as  an  ultima  ratio^  if  within  a  given  time  no  schools  were  created 
and  maintained  without  it.'t 

Of  the  kind  of  work  which  ncetls  doing,  and  is,  in  fact,  being 
done,  by  earnest-minded  men  of  all  parties  in  the  overgrown  a 
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neglected  parishes  of  London  and  the  great  towns,  we  have  a 
roost  interesting- account  in  Mr.  Maclagan'sessay  on  'The  Church 
and  the  People.'  It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  multitudes  are  to  be 
found  in  our  crowded  streets  who  never  enter  church  or  meeting- 
bouse;  no  public  opinion  urge-j>  them  to  some  place  of  public 
worship;  on  the  contrary,  tlie  public  opinion  of  the  working 
class  is  a^in»t  it ;  the  working-man  who  is  'saint*  enough  to  be, 
seen  at  church  must  be  content  to  endure  the  jeers  of  his  com- 
rades. And  who  can  wonder — of  the  Dissenting  bodies  we  say 
nothing — tliat  the  genuine  working-man  is  rarely  found  within 
the  walls  of  a  church?  Who  does  not  recognize  the  truth  of 
Mr,  Maclagan's  picture  of  the  average  London  church  as  it 
existed  everywhere  a  generation  back,  as  it  exists  still  in  some 
districts  which  do  not  consider  themselves  benighted?  The 
cushioned  pews  with  their  exclusive  occupants ;  the  stately 
beadle  warning  off  the  prnfamun  vahfus,  i.e.  the  poor;  the  pew- 
opener  inwardly  calculating  the  probabilities  of  a  sixpence;  the 
open  benches  for  the  use  of  the  poor  ranged  along  the  centre  jwis- 
sftge,  or  thrust  into  the  furthest  corner  of  the  church  ;  the  service 
about  as  lively  and  reverent  as  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Obancery,  and  about  as  much  '  undcrstanded  of  the  people,' — it 
ii  not  by  such  means  as  these  that  the  honest  labouring  man,  or 
the  thriving  intelligent  mechanic,  is  brought  to  church;  these 
men  not  unnaturally  prefer  the  park  or  the  suburban  tea-garden, 
or  the  day  passed  idly  at  home  with  the  help  of  the  neighbouring* 
tavern.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  unattractiveness  of 
lervices  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  working-men; 
there  is  among  them  a  great  amount  of  scepticism,  which  is  not 
always  the  mere  unreasoning  mnterialism  so  tempting  to  those 
who  live  from  hand  to  mouth;  but  it  is  evident  that  such 
churches  as  Mr.  Maclagan  describes  must  have  tended  to 
alienate  a  class  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  the  position  of 
bumble  dependents,  least  of  all  in  church. 

But  what  is  to  be  done?  How  are  we  to  Christianize  the 
.aarvies  and  rostermongers,  the  mechanics  and  artisans  ?  How 
^we  we  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  squalid  population  of  Lambeth, 
of  Shoreditch,  or  Bethnal  Green  ?  This  is  a  question  not  for  the 
clergy  only,  but  for  the  whole  body  of  Englishmen  who  *  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians.'  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  it 
cannot  be  done  by  the  clergy  alone.  Who  does  not  feel  how 
touching  was  the  desire  of  our  excellent  Archbishop,  as  he  lay 
sick  upm  his  bed,  that  he  might  be  spared  to  do  something  for 
the  organization  of  the  laity?  Mr.  Maclagan  points  out  the 
lity  of  having  some  organized  work  in  which  helpers  may 
their  place  whenever  they  are  moved  to  offer  themselves ; 
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too  often  such  helpers  are  lost  for  want  of  a  receptacle  ;  we 
carefully  store  the  drops  if  we  are  ever  to  fill  our  empty  cial 
And  it  is  an  immense  help  to  the  workers  to  be  members  of  ib. 
society  animated  by  a  common  spirit,  in  which  a  closer  bond  o^E 
union    is   found    than    is   possible  in    the    general  body  of   th^ 
Church.     If   a    bo*ly    of   volunteers,  banded  together    and    dis- 
ciplined, went  forth  af^ainst  spiritual  eviJ  with  the  same  vi^uc 
which  has  animated  our  rifle-corps,  surely  much  might  be  done  ; 
and  is  this  imjwssible?     We  hope  not. 

Mr.  Maclagan's  essay  indicates  pretty  clearly  the  great  changt? 
which  has  come  over  the  minds  of  the  most  earnest  of  the  clergy 
with  regard  to  the  kind  of  services  which  it  is  expedient 
use  in  what  is  really  missionary  work  in  towns.  When  we 
surroande<l  by  thousands  who  never  come  to  church,  and 
whom  the  ordinary  services  would  be  'Hebrew-Greek*  if  they 
did,  it  is  useless  simply  to  ring  the  chorch-beU  and  put  ap  a 
notice-board  ;  we  must,  in  some  way,  go  out  into  the  highways 
mod  hedges.  In  parishes  of  lo^OO**  people,  or  more,  the  clergy 
cannot  do  much  by  personal  intercourse,  but  they  can,  in  most 
cases,  do  a  great  deal  by  organized  agencies ;  and  it  is  no  longer 
luniignified  fur  a  clergyman  to  presch  in  the  streets  or  to 
bold  a  pra>er-meeting  in  m  adMMil-iooai.  Senrices  have,  in  most 
dbsrches,  been  made  shorter  and  more  lively.  '  Missions  *  — 
occasions,  that  is.  in  which  all  the  means  of  good  are  set  in 
operation  with  unusual  force  and  freqtfeeocy — have  been  employed 
with  rxccllont  efWt  in  many  parishes,  under  the  guidance  of 
clrrgTmen  of  all  parties;  and  if  the  Art  of  Uniformity  has  been 
•omelhing  straionl  in  lb«  micbc  ^  all  this  varied  activity — well, 
we  do  not  ihiuk  that  any  otm  my  much  rrgrets  it,  so  long  as  it 
IS  only  atiabHvd  in  (he  way  of  r«n)rst  work,  not  of  ritual  vagarit 
To  brin^  ^  words  uf  truth  to  the  cars  of  a  negWled  popali 
k  a  matMr  «kf  rery  nwdi  More  importaace  than  the  ol 
afa  r«bric 

And  if  the  old,  dulK  parmm-and-rWrk  «er*krs  are  ei 
wberr  ^ving  way  «»  okwt  livrty  ai>tt  more  hearty  {onus  of  w< 
alum  MO  baa  an*  the  dralvHcwWiwl.  )wewd»44asskal,  high-pewed 
dnrchca  tieldioff  pW*  to  bttiklings  ia  which  soae  attempt  at 
kact  has  Wn  mMt  to  iiitrfMl  tbi»  iauMl  and  raw  d»e  thoaghftt 
hy  btfaaty  of  form  awl  nUoar.  Art  m  »»  Wa^vr  aapposnl  to  be 
the  Ifoe  itf  If  lif  itw ;  aspiTatHun  rtaTe  for  satxsfiKtioo  which 
Usi  rentiinr  srvms  »rmu^.\  i^  ha^i^  M\ ;  wcw  wisk  to  assoc 
the  ni»Mri.t  V,  t  th*  al^  '^  '         *•<►  acttlpiar;  aad  the  paini 

with  thf*  w'l  .^Mm^u«  ;la«  ttr  poet  aad  themusi- 
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a  'The  RpUglous  Use  of  Taste.*'     There  is,  no  doubt,  as  Mr. 
St,  John  Tyrwhitt  has  said,  an  honest  dread  of  art  in  llic  minds 
of  maov  good  Protestants;  for  they  regard  the  irsthetic  develop- 
ments of  modern   churches  and  ritual  simply  as   baits   to   lure 
their  young  men  and  maidens  Homeward.     If  this  be  so,  there 
is»  DO  doubt,  good  ground  for  saying  hard  things  of  art.     But 
is  this  so?    Does  Rome  indeed  use  art  for  a  lure,  or  meretricious 
decoration  to  which  the  most  charitable  critic  can  hardly  apply 
the  term  *Qrt'?     The  prtwiuctions  of  such  vacn  as  Coraelius  and 
Overbeck  are  to  real  artistic  works  what  prize  ixiems  are  to  poetry ; 
correct,  careful,  sometimes  even  beautiful,  but  totally  wanting  in 
force  and  spontaneity.     As  to  the  attempts  of  modern  Italians 
•nd  their  allies  in  this  country  to  excite  feelings  of  devotion 
br  means    of   plaster  and    paint,    crowns  uf   stars,  dead-golden 
lair,  crimson  hangings,  and  wooden-gilt  glories,  these  are  not 
likely  to  succeed   with   English   Protestanls  ;  ihat  cotton  velvet 
A(ul  pink  cherubs  may  have  had  an  effect  upon  contadinas  and 
luzaroni  is   not  unlikely,  but  the  effect  is  probably  much  the 
ttme  that  would  be  produced  by  similar  appliances  in  a  theatre ; 
these  things   arc    not   art,   nor    are    they  compatible  with    the 
j?<?niu5  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  '  is  at  least  silent  on 
things  unspeakable.'    But  look  back  through  time :  see  the  early 
Ouistians,  in  days  of  persecution,  picturing  the  Good  Shepherd 
"n  the  walls  of  their  catacombs,  with  no  thought  of  worshipping 
the  work  of  men's  hands,  but  only  of  bringing  the  Master  more 
kindly  before  their  eyes.     See,  again,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
tamest  devotion  expressed  in  the  saints  of  Angelico  and  Giotto 
aadFrancia:   saints  not  set  up  to  be  worshipped,  but  repre- 
sented as  praying  to  their  Lord,  or  going  about  their  Master's 
business.      Look  on  these  things,  and  say  whether  wc  ought   to 
resign  the  hope  of  a  truly  religious  art,  because  in  later  times 
»me  of  the  greatest  colourists  paintetl  saints  like  Vcnuses  to 
display   their  own  power,  or    because    meretriciously-decorated 
ttinta  are  set  up  to  be  adored.    Wesley  was  unwilling  that  Satan 
should  have  all  the  best  tunes;  we  are  equally  unwilling  that 
&tan  should    have  all   the  best   pictures.     The  artist   wiehls  a 
power  for  good  as  great  as  that  of  the  poet  or  the  orator ;  and 
ibe  more  artists  remember  that  tbcy  are  moral  agents,  spiritual 
bnngs,  and  not  mere  skilful  machines,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
religion,  and   the  better  it  will   be  for  art      In   Mr.  Tyrwhitt*a 
woctls;,  •  It  is  better  for  our  sacre<l  artist,  whoever  he  is,  to  die 
following  fthe  great  religious  artists  of  old]  than  to  live  doing 
genre  for  drawing-rooms;  as  much  better  for  him,  as  Christian 
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teaching  is  better  than  sentimental  play  of  fancy.  And  howl 
better  may  it  be  for  the  rich  patron  to  spend  his  abundance  ott. 
fresco,  which  may  brings  out  a  noble  workman  In  the  doio^,  oc 
itself,  when  done,  appeal  to  Christian  thought  for  centuries- 
teaching  otlier  workmen  all  the  time — than  to  buy  small  pictun 
for  liis  pmiile  gallery  or  his  wife^s  boudoir?  How  far  better 
None  of  us  will  know  until  we  see  the  harvest  of  men's  desc 
gathered  in  in  the  end.  **Thcn  shall  every  man  have  praise  i 
God."' 

Church  services  and  churcb  decorations  are  changing  i 
aco^rdancc  with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  time;  a  tni] 
missionary  work  is  going  on  in  the  miilst  of  as.  And  mMI 
while,  that  which  we  more  commonly  call  missionary  work,  tl 
tuk  of  carryijig  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  foreign  lands,  do 
not  slacken.  The  work  which  began  under  the  auspices  i 
Tenlson  and  Comptoo,  at  the  beginning  of  the  'teacup  timei 
of  Addison  and  bceele,  still  goes  on ;  and  if  the  America 
colonies,  which  first  called  for  the  foundation  of  the  'Socid 
for  the  I^ipagation  uf  the  Gospel,'  have  become  a  nvl 
Republic,  itself  a  centre  of  missionary  actirity ;  we  bare  stUl  ] 
our  vast  Indian  empire,  to  nr  nothing  of  odirr  dependencic 
an  ample  field  for  the  energies  of  the  Ei^lish  Church  in 
miaionarj  capacity.  To  the  history  of  the  present  religioi 
cooditiao  of  India  we  hare  a  most  important  coatribation  in 
MHkr  of  Sir  Bartle  Vwvc  on  'Indlsn  MiisaoDs.*  So  able 
candid  an  obftrrvrr,  with  such  admiiabW  opportunities  of  info 
matii^,  has^  wr  think,  never  beibtv  riwsi  the  public  an  accou 
of  what  he  has  actually  wen  and  Joaovs  with  regani  to  dt 
■Mttar.  The  evay  b  iiBif|n» ;  aad  wv  hope  we  shall  no 
thoofht  Id  anderralue  the  ahnn^aS  iafonnatijoa  which 
hare  icoelTed  from  miniooanes,  if  we  say  that  it  is  worth  mat 
reports  cl  aoctrties.  It  is  si\  because  It  is  the  work  of  a 
who  caa  \ook  at  the  ««Mri  of  missKicu  in  a  way  that  a 
ouMbol  Sir  Baith*  FVece  tracm  iu  ^  ig<oroas  iwnline  the  uiugie 
of  mMuooarr  rxvrtMn  in  ludia^  frons  tW  days  when  the  o 
trading  EaM  *lwtia  Compauy  *  paid  wamtt  rm—iemi  haa^e  to  tl 
valat  of  ivIiftwM  ls>rh>iim>' always  with  a  *■  Um  us^tuv  th 
ISO  Midi  ^Mi(ht  of  the  thinys  of  anothcv  wecU  was  inc 
patihie  wi^  d«e  attinftloa  l»  the  iJbin  «4*  thb«*  to  oar  own  day 
whts  to  maay  iKftfiat  s^mwiv^  &rv  :l« i\«U  tn^MiJ  in  tonm 
\n^  the  GospvL     It  is  t%\-  i^^  Ami  Sr  l^rt 

Ftr«t«i  wbo  t^ooOwyUtf  iu«-  i«v.«<^   ,ts<«i  the 
of  view,  and  wW»  «•  na  Uind  adhniM  «f  anv 
mmtk  flttuac^  «h»  tfcistoahVsxea  tkf  thr 
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godlen  ttiU»^'  hfi   tells    us,    'a   state    which,   in    its   corporate 
cipacitr,  acknowlodges  no  religion  as  its  own,  which  Ocals  with 
nni  as  with   the  herds  of  lower  animals,  is,   to  the  native  of 
India   generally,    a    fearful     anil     unintellitrihie     phenomenon.' 
*  No  portion  of  the  great  Proclamation  of  1858  struck  the  natives 
of  India  so  much,  or  found  so  ready  a  response  in  their  own  feelings 
iml  ideas,  as  the  passages  in  which  the  Queen  expressed  her  attach- 
ment to  her  own  religion,  and  her  determination  to  secure  perfect 
toleration  in  religious  matters  for  all  her  subjects.     The  gracious 
turdi  to  which  her  Majesty  then  gave  utterance  have  since  become 
prorefbial  in  India,  and  are  habitually  quoted  by  the  natives  as 
tmbodying  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  our  rule.*     Hence 
Sir  Biirtle   Frere  holds  that  the  abolition  of  all  State  connexion 
vith  Christianity  in  India  would  be  most  detrimental,  while  it 
would  be  hardly   less  detrimental    if  the  Government  were  to 
puticipAte    actively   in   Missionary  work;    it   should    proclaim 
ninkly  its  own  religion,  but  abstain  from  even  the  appearance 
of  forcing   it   upon    its    subjects.     In    its    proper    sphere,   it   is 
eridcot  that  he  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  missionary  enter- 
prise; and  no  one  who  cares  for  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  can 
(ail  to  be  interested  in  his  sketch  of  the  relation  of  the  Hindoos 
uul  Mohammedans,  of  the  new  Brahmoism  of  Bengal,  and  of 
ll«  vast  communities — some  forty  millions  in  all — whose  here- 
dilaiy  superstitions  are  neither  Hindoo   nor   Mahommcdan.  to 
Chritlianity.    His  description  of  the  general  effect  of  a  *  Padre's' 
twciung    upon    an    ordinary  village   community   has    the    force 
■iirays  found    in   the    words   of  one  who  tells  simply   what  he 
knows  tlioruughJy. 

What  bir  B.  Frere  tells  us  of  these  ancient  'village  com- 
mmiitief '  in  India,  the  life  of  which  we  Europeans  find  so  hard 
to  realize,  is  highly  important,  both  in  a  religious  and  a  political 
point  of  view.  He  points  out  that  these  communities,  with 
theii  well-defmed  code  of  laws  and  usages,  possess  a  vitality 
unknown  in  any  other  form  of  society  ;  it  is  in  consequence  of 
their  indestructible  vitality  that  civilization  and  order  survive  in 
India  all  shocks  of  political  revolution,  war,  pestilence,  and 
faniine.  And  this  village  system,  not  of  set  purpose,  but  as  one 
of  the  results  of  our  organization,  is  being  gradually  but  surely 
diiintegmted  by  British  rule.  ITie  constant  presence  of  British 
autltority,  and  that  not  in  one,  but  often  in  many  shapes,  under- 
rainrs  the  authority  of  the  village  Headman,  and  tends  to  Itwscn 
•n  the  old.  bonds  which  have  for  centuries  kept  rural  society 
togwlicr  ;  and  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  by  removing  the 
religious  sanction  on  which  many  of  the  old  laws  rested,  acccle- 
'^tc*  the  process.    The  essayist  regards  the  change  as  inevitable; 
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it  depends  upon  forces  which  the  Government  cannot  whollir 
control :  all  that  wc  can  hope  for  is  that  a  new  and  better  t^oncl 
-of  union  ma^'  be  broug^ht  in,  instead  of  those  bonds  which 
we  displace. 

A  less  pleasant  phase  of  missionary  work  is  found  in  the* 
unfortunate  Church  in  South  Africa,  to  which  Mr.  Arthur  Mills 
devotes  an  essay,*  the  calmness  and  good  sense  of  which  are 
in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  manv  heated  utterances  which  the 
Colenso  case  has  called  forth.  Mr.  Mills  does  not  treat  the 
theological  questitm  at  all ;  the  question  which  he  proposes  to 
himself  is,  what  is  the  <lesirable  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
presents  itself  in  South  Africa,  as  to  the  status  of  bishops  and 
■  clergy,  in  relation  both  to  the  parent  Church  ami  to  the  State? 
Is  it  well  for  colonial  Churches,  such  as  that  of  South  Africa,  to 
be  independent  communities,  only  connected  with  the  Church  in 
England  and  elsewhere  by  a  somewhat  vague  bond  of  amity  and 
intercommunion,  and  a  deference  to  the  metropolitan  See  of 
Canterbury,  which  would  rest  on  no  sanctions,  and  which  would 
certainly  be  found  ineSectual  in  times  of  excitement  ?  Mr. 
Mills  answers,  that  the  recognition  of  the  constitutional 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  is  far  better 
than  *  the  scandals  of  contested  episcopal  elections,  and  the 
endless  jar  of  the  various  orders  of  self-constitutwl  synods 
striving  for  the  mastery/  No  doubt,  the  maintenance  of  die 
present  system  involves  the  risk  of  unsuitable  bishops  being  now 
and  then  sent  out  from  home,  but  it  secures  that  there  shall  be  a 
fixed  standard  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  otherwise,  in 
small  communities,  might  shift  with  every  breath  of  the  popular 
gale.  We  think  that  he  answers  wisely;  and  we  strongly 
re<oramend  all  who  wish  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  actual 
status  of  the  various  colonial  churches — a  matter  al>out  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding — and  of  the  questions 
really  involved  in  the  South-African  discussion,  to  read  Mr, 
Mills's  valuable  essay  for  themselves. 

All  these  varied  energies  which  wohave  traced  in  the  Church 
of  l^ngland  have  naturallv  produced  a  desire  for  an  organization 
corresponding  to  the  new  forces.  In  the  last  generation,  this 
desire  seems  to  have  been  hardly  felt;  the  episcopal  visitation 
and  charge,  and  the  few  societies  for  ecclesiastical  or  charitable 
objects,  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  aspirations  after  common 
action  of  clergy  and  laity  alike  in  the  *  good  old  times'  of 
Sherlock  and  Seeker.  'ITiis  is  no  longer  the  case ;  not  only  is  a 
great   interest   felt   in  the  proceedings   of  Convocation,   but   in 
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several  dioceses   Diocesan   Synods  have  lieen   revived,  and   we 
look  for  the  autumnal  '  Church  Congress '  as  regrularly  as  we  do 
for  the  meeting  of  the   British  Association.     This  interesting 
<lQestion  of  Synods,  involving  as  it  does  the  discussion  of  the 
relation  between  Church  and  State,  is  treated  by  Dr.  Iroai  with 
the  learning,   vigour,    and    grasp   of   principles   which  We    are 
accustomed  to  expect  from  him.     He  traces  fur  us  the  rise  of  the 
STstem  of  councils  ;  first,  the  Christians  of  some  town  calling  in 
titeir  neighbours  tu  deliberate  with  them  on  some  point  of  dif!l- 
mlty ;  then,  the  great  Emj>eror,  half-converted,   assembling  the 
Christian  bishops  from  all  corners  of  the  Empire,  and  giving 
tlic  first  example  of  an  *  Oecumenical '  Council  for  the  settlement 
iif  iho  Faith  ;  then   the   development  of  a  system  of  Councils 
ifcroughout  Christendom  ;   Diocewin,  in  which  the  priests  of  the 
liiticcsc  sj>okc  and  advised  their  bishop,  and  the  laity  were  at 
Iptet  present ;    Provincial,    %vhen     the    bishops    of   a    province 
asiembled    round    their   metropolitan  for  mutual    counsel ;    and 
ipin,  when  a  nation  contained  more  than  one  province,  National 
or  'General '  Synods,  convoked  with  the  concurrence  or  by  the 
wthority  of  the  monarch.     Now  in  all  these,  Dr.  Irons' remarks, 
(jQCitions   of  dogma   have   been  decided   by   bishops   alone,  no 
other  order   exercising  a  direct  influence ;  and   in  none  do  we 
fiml  anything  like  selection  or  delegation;  all  the  clergy  of  a 
Jiocese,  all  the  bishops  of  a  province,  as  the  case  might  be,  had 
ui  equal  right  to  be  present  in  a  diocesan  or  provincial  synod  ; 
Mcb  a   *  malformation  '  as  an  English  Convocation,  Presbyters 
ftnti  Bishops  meeting  in   separate  chambers  and   voting  apart, 
while  the  order  of  Presbyters  is    represented  only    by   certain 
dignitaries   and   prtxrtors,  he   cannot  understand  ;  the  system  of 
proctors,  he  declares,  was  probably  first  definitely  introduced  by 
the  Arians  at  Ariminum  ;  he  does  not,  however,  give  his  autho- 
rity for  this  remarkable  statement.      Dr.  Irons  is  quite  clear  that 
the  spiritual  synod  of  the  future  will  bear   no  resemblance  to 
Convocation  ;  what  will  be  its  constitution  he  does  not  venture 
precisely  to  define  ;  he  is  concerned  rather  with  principles  than 
practice.      The  business  of  synods   in    the   future   is  lather  to 
organize   tlic   faithful,  than   to   busy  themselves  with  dogmatic 
questions  ;   there   must  be  orderly  conventions   of  the  whole  of 
the  people  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  it  would  accord  with   present  instincts  and  habits  if  clergy 
and  laily  met  together — the  dioceses  being  small — none  being 
fofbidden  ;  such  conventions  might  prepare  business  to  be  trans- 
acted ioT  the  common  good  in  ecclesiastical  synods,  and  transact 
many  of  the  temporal  matters  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
organization  of  a  Church,  even  when  the  Church  is  not  established. 

It 


It  may  be,  as  Dr.  Irons  says,  that  a  *  glorious  field  of  Cbristiai 
work  lies  before  the  primary  Conventions,  the  Provincial  »ncL 
Diocesan  Synods,  of  a  Free  Church  in  the  coming  days  ;*  yet  we- 
echo    his   doubt,   *  is   civil  society  ready   for  the  changes   thus 
shadowed  forth?* 

When  we  pass  from  Dr.  Irons  to  Professor  Monta^  Rdttows, 
who  has  also  treated  of  the  synodical  action  of  the  Church,  we 
pass  from  fathers  and  councils  to  pamphlets  and  reports,  from 
the  theologian  and  canonist  to  the  organizer  of  meetings  and 
congresses.  Dr.  Irons,  though  he  sympathizes  with  the  move- 
ments of  this  '  wondrous  mother  age,'  has  evidently  formed  his 
mind  by  the  study  of  schoolmen  and  legists,  while  the  Professor 
is  redolent  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nor  do  they  differ  only  in 
tone ;  for  while  the  divine  utterly  repudiates  the  principle  of 
representation,  the  layman  makes  it  the  very  corner-stone  of  his 
system.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  end  which  they  have  in  view 
is  the  same,  to  make  all  the  members  of  tJie  Church,  lay  and 
clerical,  conscious  of  their  common  life,  and  to  provide  them 
with  a  fit  organization  for  the  expression  of  their  will ;  and  both, 
we  think,  contemplate  a  condition  of  disestablishment,  rather 
than  such  a  connexion  of  Church  and  State  as  at  present  exists  in 
England.  They  possess,  therefore,  rather  a  speculnti\'e  than  a 
practical  interest.  The  principle  which  Professor  Burrows  lay^ 
down,  after  Bishop  Moberly,  that  the  *  spirit-bearing  body' 
the  Church  entire,  not  any  class  or  rank  of  persons  within  it, 
no  doubt  thoroughly  sound  ;  it  is  a  principle  which  has  been 
too  much  kept  in  abeyance,  and  which  is  destined  to  bear  much 
fruit  in  the  future ;  but  what  shape  that  fruit  will  take  we  cannot 
at  present  predict. 

Happy  should  we  be  if,  in  our  survey  of  the  movements  at 
present  existing  in  the  Church  of  England,  we  had  but  to  notice 
the  higher  standard  of  the  parish  Priest,  the  efforts  made  for 
education  of  the  people,  the  greater  variety  and  earnestness 
services,  the  constant  extension  of  missionary  work,  the  effort 
make  art  really  subservient  to  the  highest  ends;  but  there  is  a 
less  favourable  side.  The  works  before  us  bear  the  impress  not 
only  of  the  activity,  but  also  of  the  tlivisions  of  the  age.  The  old 
Church  parties,  parties  found  in  some  shaptr  or  other  in  almost 
every  age  of  the  Church,  still  remain,  and  have  taken  of  late  years 
peculiar  fonns.*  In  particular,  we  have  lately  had  a  remarkable 
development  among  us  of  the  school  which  calls  itself  *  Catholic,' 
but  is  called   by   its  opponents  *  Ritualistic  ;*  a  school    which 


*  An  OHimirtble  description  of  the  present  condUioa  of  Chtuxb  Parties,  vith  tbeir 
excellencies  and  their  fflulis,  may  be  found  in  Dean  Howcon's  enaj  on 
and  Party-Spirit,'  to  *  PriDciplea  at  Stake.' 
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old  di 


too  far  for  truth 


ivinfs  as  navingr  g 
and  not  far  enough  for  logic,  and  wishes  to  undo  the  Reformation 
as  a  mistake  that  halted  untcnably  Ix^tnccn  two  positions,  and 
which,  in  point  of  fact  oug:ht  doctrinally  to  be  effaced/*  This 
bit  school  has  awakened  the  keenest  animosity  in  the  minds  of 
the  Evangelical  and  Anglican  members  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  its  earnestness,  both  in  devotion  and  in  working,  is 
Dutdeoied  ;  but  it  is  felt  that  its  characteristic  tenets  and  practice 
Lave  no  support  in  Scripture  or  in  the  authorized  formularies  of 
the  English  Church,  while  they  undoubtedly  tend  to  alienate  the 
|r«at  mass  of  lay  Englishmen,  upon  whose  support  the  very 
edttence  of  the  establishment  must  ultimately  depend.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  to  man^  of  our  most  earnest  churchmen, 
the  so-called  Ritualists  present  the  appearance  of  Romish  par- 
tisins  in  the  midst  of  a  community  which  has  always  protested 
Against  Romish  claims.  The  popular  dislike  of  Rome  has,  it  is 
tnie,  gone  beyond  what  is  actually  expressed  in  Anglican  formu- 
Uries,  but,  looking  at  the  matter  as  calmly  as  we  can,  there  still 
uems  to  be  a  flagrant  contradiction  between  the  articles  and 
serrires  of  the  Church  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  tenets  of 
die 'Catholic  '  party.  And  tins  appearance  of  unfaithfulness  Xo 
csg&^ments  is  so  abhoned  by  Englishmen,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
M  the  opposition  which  has  arisen  against  Ritualism,  notonly 
amaog  vestry-orators,  but  among  men  of  learning,  candour,  ami 
ability ;  when  such  men  as  Dean  Howson,  Professors  Payne 
Smith  and  Salmon,  Mr.  Humphry,  Mr.  Bernard,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Sumner,  Mr.  Haddan,  Mr.  Sadler,  and  Mr,  Benjamin  Shaw,  join 
in  condemning  the  doctrinal  and  ritualistic  excesses  of  this  small 
bat  active  party,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  mind  of  the  English 
Church  18  deeply  stirred,  and  stirred  nut  without  gixxl  reason. 

The  crisis  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  is  indeed  a  strange 
one.  Forty  years  ago,  or  even  more  recently  than  tliat,  there 
was  probably  not  one  single  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  would  have  aflirmed  that  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist  was  the  means  of  bringing  before  us,  on  the 
alur,  an  object  of  worship  ;  now,  this  dogma  is  the  verj'  corner- 
stone of  the  Rituolistic  edifice  in  doctrine  and  practice.  This 
dogma  our  essayists,  though  regarding  the  subject  from  very 
difiereat  points  of  view,  agree  in  repudiating ;  it  is  not  to  !» 
found  in  Scripture,  in  ancient  liturgies,  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
English  Church,  or  in  the  works  of  the  Anglican  fathers.  A 
generation  back,  no  one  would  have  doubted  for  an  instant  that  a 
man  who  held  the  doctrine  that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 


•  Mr.  H&ddaa.  in  •  The  Church  and  the  Ago,'  p.  237. 
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dements  was  such  as  to  be  adored,  must  at  once  leave  tlio  Charcfi 
of  England  and  join  that  of  Rome.  \Vc  have  changed  all  tbat^ 
whether  for  the  better  may  perhaps  be  doubtx^ ;  what  it  unhap^ 
pily  certain  is,  that  the  Church  is  injured  by  the  distrust  amU 
annoj'ance  which  the  presence  of  this  party  among  us  occasions. 

On  another  doctrine,  which  has  been  brought  into  prominence 
by  recent  developments,  there  is  less  unanimity.  The  doctrine 
that  an  actual  sacrifice  takes  place  in  the  Eucharist,  is  absent 
from  the  pages  of  the  greatest  among  our  English  divines,  whether 
of  the  Reforming  or  the  Caroline  age  ;  it  is  elaborately  defended 
by  John  Johnson,  in  his  confused  and  unsatisfactory  treatise  on 
the  '  Unbloody  Sacrifice,'  and  less  prominently  by  others  of  some 
note;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  never  taken  root  among  us.  We 
have  been  content  to  regard  the  Eucharist  simply  as  the  memo- 
rial of  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  the  means  of  receiving  the 
benefits  of  His  Passion.  Of  late  yearsj  however,  this  doctrine  of 
Sacrifice  has  laid  hold  of  the  minds  of  many  who  are  neither 
unlearned  nor  light-minded.  Mr.  Haddan  seems  to  accept  it; 
Mr.  Sadler  devotes  to  it  a  considerable  portion  of  his  learned  and 
interesting  essay  on  *  Liturgies  and  Ritual.'*  Mr.  Sadler's  words, 
arc  always  of  weight,  yet  liere  he  seems  to  fall  below  his  usual 
clearness  and  cogency.  He  admits  that  in  the  New  Testament 
no  directly  sacrificial  language  is  applied  to  the  Eucharist;  t  he 
admits  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  sacrifice  is  used  in 
the  Old  IVstament — we  may  add,  in  Gentile  writers — there  is  no 
actual  sacrifice  whatsoever  in  the  Eucharist.  He  says,  truly  and 
forcibly,  *celfbrate  the  Eucharist  as  we  will,  we  cannot  make  it 
in  the  remotest  degree  to  resemble  any  of  the  things  which  ordi- 
nary Englishmen,  taught  by  their  Bibles,  call  sacrifices.*  The 
inference  seems  irresistible.  If  the  word  *  sacrifice'  is  never 
applied  to  the  Eucharist  in  the  New  Testament ;  if,  when  applied 
to  the  Eucharist  in  mo<lern  times,  it  inevitably  jars  on  the  feeUn^^ 
of  ordinary  Englishmen — that  is,  of  ntnety-niue  hundredths  of  the 
people  most  concerned  in  the  matter — we  ought  most  carefalljr 

•  In  'The  Church  and  theAgt/pp.  263-8U. 

t  We  canuoi  bi'lp  i-xpreuiug  our  Btirprise  Ib&t  n  ab1«  n  biblical  scholar  as  Mr.- 
Sadler  should  irCcr  the  *aUar'  (ffutriwrr^piov)  of  Heb.  xiii.  10  to  ibe  Lord's 
Tablp,  against  the  opinion  of  Buch  men  as  Thomas  Aquinns  and  Katitu,  to  sajr 
Dothinc  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  commc-btators.  See  Cauoa 
Bcniana's  note  !*  Principles,'  p.  16fij,  and  Dean  Howuni'it  <i'6.,  p.  373j,  And  we 
arc  even  mure  turprisid.  when  be  t8ki>s,  at  a  matter  odmitttag  no  question,  the 
'ublea  of  devili '  to  be  altart.  Surely  there  con  be  no  more  groundleis  rappoaiiion. 
The  word  icaroKf  iVcfoi-,  in  1  Cor.  viil.  10,  loQTes  scarcely  n  dotibt  that  a  aaerificiaK 
feast  was  celcbratcii  in  the  ordiuury  manner  at  an  ordinary  table.  Ag^o,  be. 
njs  (j>.  27G;-*  Ignatius  »peaks  neveral  limes  of  the  Lord's  Table  as  an  altar'; 
we  think  that  if  lie  will  cou^ull  Profrasor  Ughtfoot't  Comment  un  the  Epistle  ti^ 
Ibe  Philippiuns  (p.  20Z.  n.  3.  aecood  edition^,  be  will  be  led  to  doubt  this,  as  welh 
u  his  iuterpritntJOD  of  Heb.  xJii.  10. 
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to  avoid  such  an  application  of  die  term.    Every  essential  doctrine 
can  be  taught  without  it,  for  the  New  Testament  is,  in  p>int  of 
fact,  without  it ;  then  whv  use  it  gratuitously,  to  the  confusion  of 
tHe  unlearned  ?     This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  those  who 
drew  up  the  present  service,  for  they  have  most  carefully  avoided 
applying   the  wunl   '  sacrifice/  or   any  equivalent  term,   to   the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  with  ecjual  care  obliterated 
every  trace  of  an  oblation  following  Consecration.     No  one  "who 
Ikas  read  Mr.  Humphry's  careful  paper  on  *  The  Revisions  of  the 
Liturgy'  in  'Principles  at   Stake,'  can,  we  think,   doubt    this. 
Kqoally  significant  is  the  absence  of  any  sacrificial  doctrine  from 
the  Catechism  and  the  Articles.     But  Mr.  Sadler  approaches  the 
subject  from  a  different  point  of  view ;  he  finds  sacrificial  terms 
constantly  applied  in  ancient  liturgies  to  the  Eucharist,  and  there- 
fore he  casts  about  for  some  sense  of  the  word  '  sacrifice,*  in  which 
it  may  be  used  innocently  ;  and  to  this  end  he  defines  the  word 
*iacTifice'  as  equivalent   to  *a  memorial    before   God.*     Now, 
granting  that  the  Eucharist  is  such  a  memorial,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  should   be  called  a  'sacrifice.*     A  sacrifice  may 
Lave  been  in  some  cases  a  memorial,  but  it  is  by  no  means  true 
tliat  every  memorial  is  a  sacrifice  ;  the  shew-brcad  was  such  a 
memorial   (Lev.  xiiv.  7,  8,  LXX.),  yet   the  setting   forth  of   the 
loiTea  is  never  calletl  a  sacrifice,  nor  the  table  of  shew-bread  an 
•Itar.    Evf  n  if  we  admit — what  most  Protestants  would  deny — that 
the  consecrated  elements  are  set  forth  before  the  Lord  in  the  same 
«nse  as  the  shew-bread,  there  is  still   no  reason  for  using  the 
■mbiguous,  and,  to  many  persons,  highly  offensive  term  Sacri- 
fice.'    We  by  no  means  contend  that  English  clergymen  are  not 
»t liberty  to  regard  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrificial  act;   but  if  they 
*io  so,  they  must  be  prepared  to  have  their  teaching  constantly 
misunderstood,  and  to  be  reproached  wiUi  introducing  a  concep- 
tion foreign  to  the  English  Communion  Office.     It  is  impossible 
to  thmst  the  sacrificial   conception   into  a   service  deliberately 
intended  to  embody  commemoration  and   communion,  not  sac- 
rifice. 

Mr.  Sadler's  account  of  the  characteristics  of  \'arious  ancient 
liturgies  is  done  with  much  care  and  discrimination,  and  what  he 
savs  of  the  properly  Ritualistic  aspect  of  the  Eucharistic  question 
— the  lights,  incense,  and  vestments — is  thoroughly  sound  and 
sensible.  But  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  the  discussioa 
of  this  subject  which  we  have  met  with  is  Canon  Bernard's 
admirable  essay  on  *  Scripture  and  Ritual*  in  *  Principles  at 
Stake/  Everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  books 
of  the  \eo-Catholics  on  ritual,  must  have  been  struck  with  their 
strange  use  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Apocalypse,     On 
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these  points  Canon  Bernard  meets  them  fairly,  and  lays  down, 
s^rems  to  ns,  the  true  principles  on  which  the  development 
Christian  worship,  in  its  various  forms,  must  reit.  There  is  no 
ritual  in  the  New  Testament  VVe  need  not  imitate  Jewish  forms ; 
let  us  make  worship  expressive  of  the  hig:hcst  Christian  aspiration, 
and  surround  it  with  decent  and  beautiful  ceremonial — not  every- 
where the  same,  hut  varied  acconling  to  the  needs  of  the  several 
congregations.  Uniformity  in  such  matters  is  far  from  being  a 
blessing,  Oiough  it  is  evident  that,  fur  the  sake  of  peace  in  parishes, 
some  limit  must  be  set  to  the  vagaries  of  individual  clergymen. 

It  must  now  be  evident,  we  think,  how  little  has  been  accom* 
plished  for  the  suppression  of  the  so-called  Ritualism  by  prosecu- 
tions directed  against  such  matters  as  incense,  lights,  and  genu* 
flections.  To  attempt  to  repress  the  outwanl  symptoms,  while 
the  disease  itself  remains  as  virulent  as  ever,  is  surely  not  sound 
practice.  Cure  the  disease,  and  the  symptoms  will  cease  of  them- 
selves ;  suppress  the  doctrine,  and  the  rites  which  are  supposed 
to  symbolize  it  will  cease  of  themselves,  or  cease  to  have  any 
significance.  At  present,  a  thorough-going  Ritualist  is  a  Proteus 
whom  you  cannot  chain  ;  forbifi  him  lights  on  the  altar,  he  places 
them  as  near  as  the  law  will  allow  ;  forbid  him  to  *■  cense  persons 
or  things,*  he  bums  his  incense  in  a  stationary  vessel ;  forbid  him 
to  kneel  at  a  particular  jxiint  of  the  service,  he  brings  his  knee 
within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  which  he  takes  care  not  to  touch  ; 
if  be  were  forbidden  vestments,  he  would  no  doubt  twist  his  hood 
into  some  resemblance  to  a  chasuble.  And  all  the  while  such  a 
OMU  gives  hlmsrlf  the  airs  of  a  martvr — a  mar^  with  a  turn  for 
lenl  quibbUug.  \'estnii'nts  and  the  like  are  accessories  of  wor- 
ahipw  not  the  essence^  and  of  this  the  N'eo-CallkoUc  party  aie 
perfectly  aware  The  man  wlut,  wh<m  be  pots  oq  a  decorated 
travestie  of  ilie  ffarb  i)f  old  Rome,  fisncics  that  he  is  indning 
lumself  with 'sacrificial  vrsimmts.*  ism*  doobt  extremely  foolish  ; 
but  he  is  not  so  foolish  as  t»i  suppose  thai  he  cannot  'sacrifice' 
in  surplice  and  lioixl.  A  decision  against  the  doctriiv  hf>ld  bj 
E.  iVnnrtt,  might  perhaps  hare  the  c6ect 
*  ^nVvckriuBf^  howrcr  mistaken^ 
tJwOMiiA  of  E^skod;  bat  tbo^ 
^^  Kxtketl  %9t  in  that  Terulsioa.^| 
xWy  bc^ua.  E^^laad  is  ia^l 
than  once  lold  a^  tbonogUj 
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—00  csMV  which  we  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
ail  vbo  take  an  Interest  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  questions 
of  the  day.  Is  the  priest  diWnelj'  commissioned  to  renew  or  re- 
produce the  sacrifice  of  Christ — to  receive  confessions  and  to 
iorplve  sins;  or  is  he  simply  the  teacher  of  the  Word — the 
minisUr  of  the  Sacraments?  This  is  the  question  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  controversies  on  the  subject  of  sacramental  grace ; 
and  antil  general  opinion  within  the  Church  has  come  to  some 
kisd  of  agreement  on  this  point,  the  Church  will  be  restless  and 
ill  at  easp.  We  think  that  this  able  essay  will  rery  much  assist 
is  bringing  before  men's  minds  the  questions  which  they  must 
ultimately  face. 

But  this  is  not  all.     The  Ritualistic  movement — important  as 
ills— is  but  a  small   matter  compared  with  certain  tendencies  of 
tiwagbt,  which,  if  less  noisy  and  obtrusive,  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
miDY  competent  obser^'crs,   much    more    powerful   and   deadly. 
These  tendencies  are  the   subject  of   Bishop  Ellicott's    highly 
ittijwrtant  essay  on  *  The  Course  and  Direction  of  Modem  Re- 
Jious  Thouglit.'     The  Bishop  takes  us  back  some  forty  years, 
tiic  time  when  *  sober  thinkers  were  beginning  to  realise  that 
Church  of  England  was  something  more  than  a  religious  com- 
munity bound  together  by  thirty-nine  tics  of  greater  or  less  elas- 
;it)f,  and  our  liturgy  something  more  than  the  fifth  edition  of  a 
td-sixteenth  century  document  f  when  the  '  corporate  life  of  the 
lurch/  in   union   with   the   Head,  was   felt   to  be  the  needed 
teaching  for  the  times,  which  was  readily  embraced  by  thousands. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  tendency  of  this  movement  was  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  Primitive  Fathers ;  but  tJie  eager  interest 
excited  by  the  discussion  of  vital  questions  in  theology  led  ulii- 
maiclyto  the  formation  of  anew  school  of  Scripture  interpretation 
and  to  renewed  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  biblical  inspiration, 
fhemost  remarkable  product  of  the  schocd  of  Free  Thought  is 
ftwnd  in  the  well-known  *  Essays  and  Reviews/  the  general  ten- 
dency of  which  volume  was  'opposed  to  the  prevailing  theories 
'^f  injpinition,  and  to  the  finality  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  in 
"lattrrt  of  faith  and  practice.    The  authoritative  was  to  give  way 
to  the  intuitive,  or  at  least  to  be  powerfully  modified  by  it*    And 
"ji»  book  found  a  large  acceptance  ;  *  every  intelligent  reader  felt 
hi*  intellectuality  delicately  flattered  /  it  *  focussed  the  yet  uncon- 
<*ntratcd  thoughts  that  had  been  slowly  manifesting  themselves' 
during  aererat  years.     And  contemporaneously  with  this  renewed 
*nqoir)'  into  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Bible,  a  quiet  current  of 
thought  has  been   silently  sweeping  away  much  of  the  popular 
uMtlogj  on  the  cardinal  subject  of  the  Atonement;   we  now 

seldom 
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soUlom  hear  those  '  shocking  descriptions '  in  which  the  Lord 
sufferings  were  made  a  ground  of  sol6sh  complacency;  the  th 
ology  of  *  gloom  and  wraih  *  has  yielded  to  the  attacks  madeu 
it,  and  no  very  definite  theory  has  taken  its  place.     And  agai 
the  great  questions  as  to  the  fate  of  those  who  arc  outside  t 
visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, have  assumed  new  prominence  in  mmlem  teaching.     Mo 
important  still,  questions  are  stirred   relating  to  the  Divinity 
our  Lord  and  Master  which  touch  the  very  life  of  Christianit 
we  find  only  too  frequently  in  the  literature  of  our  time  *  lowc 
views  of  our  Lord's  life  and  works ;'  an  indisposition,  in  fact, 
recognize  more  than  a  beautiful   and  exalted  human  nature 
Christ. 

Now,  we  might  perhaps  cavil  at  one  or  two  points  in  tl 
representation ;  in  particular,  we  think  that  the  Bishop 
not  sufficiently  discriminated  between  the  yearning  of  cam 
Christians  for  something  l>ctter  than  tlie  vague  and  blurred 
outlines  of  popular  Christology,  and  the  reluctance  of  some  m 
of  the  world  and  men  of  science  to  acknowledge  the  Oivini 
in  the  Man.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
has  fairly  sketched  the  present  tendencies  of  religious  thought ; 
it  is  true  that  the  most  vital  questions  are  stirred,  and  that  there 
is  a  general  uneasiness  and  unsettlement  of  thought.  Then, 
what  has  he  to  tell  us  of  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  our  malady  ? 

In  brief,  he  thinks  that  our  unrest  is  occasioned  mainly  by 
the  fact  that  the  religious  thought  of  the  day  is  cramped  by  a 
theology  which  no  longer  answers  to  its  needs;  the  forms  which 
were  adequate  for  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  fail 
to  satisfy  the  nineteenth  ;  we  have  outgrown  them  ;  the  age  which 
has  known  Kant,  and  Hegel,  and  Schclling — even  if  it  has  know, 
only  to  reject — cannot,  if  it  would,  be  satisfied  with  theori 
Ix^longing  mainly  to  the  transition  period  which  lies  belw 
Occam  and  Descartes ;  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  excellent! 
adapted  as  they  were  for  their  original  purpose,  have  exercised 
a  distorting  influence  on  Knglish  theology.  But  on  this  poi 
we  prefer  that  the  Bishop  should  apeak  for  himself: 

•  The  trutli  is,  wo  linve  for  too  much  neslected  the  study  of  systo- 

matic  theology  iu  this  country.    Our  two  nJly  enat  dogmatic  works 

Ihow  counoctod  with  iho  hduourod  nanics  of  Poorsim  and  Jackson^ 
sliow  dearly  enough   what   Kuglifili    loaming.  and    {specially  what 
Knglish  modcniliou  oud  giKnl  sonso,  oan  do  iu  this  difficnlt  province 
of  Geology ;  but  noithor  of  tlicao  great  works  can  l>c  c*tusider«d 
cicnt  for  tUo  neocMitics  of  our  own  time*.     What  wo  have  bad 
their  lime  have  boon  trofttiwa  on  tbo  Articles  of  Uio  Church,  of 
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IT    XeM  merit  kdiI  nsefiilDoss ;  but,  in  the  fii-st  plaoo,  tlio  writers  of 
ihcisti  treatises  bare  had  no  knowlalgo  vrhatovcr  of  spectilatiTe  pliilo- 
sopliy,  and  have  rarely,  if  ever,  touched  upon  the  difficulties  felt  by 
oclcrn  thinkors;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  lias  been  no  attempt 
«vet]  80  to  re-ozTonge   tho  Articles  and  the  comments  un  them  as  to 
■preeerre  something  like  an  orderly  and  syBtcmatio  development  of 
OHristion  doctrine.     Tho  truth  is,  onr  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  the 
l^atriarch  of  Coustantinoplo  has  but  lately  felt,  cannot  bo  cousidered 
^«  a  earefally-coDfitructGd  Confession  of  Faith.     They  never  professed 
to  bo  BO.     They  are  Articles  of  singular  wisdom  and  moderation, 
Specially  designed  to  oonciliato  and  to  dijndicate;  but  to  use  them  as 
thcf  have  been  used,  both  by  writers  and  students,  as  a  sort  of  body  of 
diTinity  when,  as  our  Oriental  critic  justly  observeB,  they  leave  almost 
tatouched  several  momentous  subjects,  is  simply  to  mieuse  them,  and 
toexjwse  them  to  much  of  tho  undeserved  contempt  with  which  they 
have  been  treated   by  modem  religioniets.     A  true  and  intelligent 
tf^m  of  Christian   dogmatics  would   fuUow  tho  line  of  doctrinal 
cWDexion  marked  out  in  the  Nicono  Creed  (the  most  scientific  of  onr 
foQtincntal  theologians  have  returned  back  again  to  the  relations  and 
nmifications  of  tho  old  j)atbK),  and  would  place  onr  Articles  in  the 
proper  pofiitions,  which  such  a  course  would  prescribe,'  • 

With  these  weighty  words  of  Bishop  ElUcott,    keen   to  dis- 
cern the  signs  of  the  times,  wc  altfigether  agrop :  the  theology 
*»f  ihe  Articles,  taken  alone,  is  imperfect  and  ill-proportioned, 
uliilp  thp  Xirene  Creed  embodies  the  gfreat,  old,  pver-new  truths 
Revelation  in   the  noblest  form.     The  age  of  Athanasius,  of 
ail,  of  the^Grcgorics,  of  Chrysostom,   an  age   when  the  most 
attive  and  important  portion  of  the  Church  still  spoke  the  lan- 
Swge  of  the  Gospels,  and  bad  a  more   vivid   sense  of  the  con- 
tinuity  of  Christian    life — in   Antioch    for  instance — than   was 
pi)ssible  for  medi.Tval  thinkers  ;  an  age  exercised  by  philosophic 
wij  theosophic  speculations  not  altogether  alien  from  our  own  ; 
liiis  age  is  really  more  in   harmony  with  our  own  time  than  that 
of  Luther  and    Calvin.     There  must   be — as   the   Bishop   well 
avs — a  speculative  theology  of  some  kind ;  for  speculation   is, 
after  all,  but  the  effort  t(»  feel  out  the  links  which  connect  great 
truths,   to  set  forth  tiieir  sequence,   to    answer    more    fully  the 
4]Qestians  suggested  by  our  own  widening  experiences  or  the  drift 
of  the  limes  in  which  we  live  ;  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  of  what 
kind  this  speculation  shall  he ;  whether  thr*  theology  of  a  transition 
pwiod,  like  that  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  new  wine  was 
frrmenting  in  the  old  bottles  of  scholastic  terminology  ;  or  a  theo- 
logy  answering   to   the  needs   of   this  inquiring  and   receptive 
nineteenth  century.     We  cannot   help  thinking  that  many  who 
arc  repelled  by  the  violence  of  Luther,  or  the  clear  systematizing 
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of  Calvin,    woaUl    fiml   much   that  answers   to   their  needs  i 
Athauasius  and  Chrysostom. 

And  again,  the  Bishop  points  out  that  without  tt/mjtath 
nothing  can  be  done  to  win  those  who  arc  alienated  from  us 
he  lias  no  respect  for  that  tone  of  thought  which  regards  thosi 
who  differ  from  us  on  vital  points  as  too  wicked  to  be  reasoned 
with  :  iie  discovers  in  the  lime  in  which  we  live  a  great  willing-  - 
ness  to  give  an  attentive  hearing  ,to  the  cardinal  positions  oi  1 
the  Nicene  Faith,  if  urged  without  *  sacerdotal  dt^matisxn  ; '  I 
and  a  great  warmth  and  energy  of  practical  Christian  life.  The  ' 
stream  of  modern  religious  thought  runs  clearer  than  it  did  a 
generation  back  ;  the  tone  of  religious  doubt  and  difficulty  is 
more  reverent  and  more  tolerant,  the  morality  that  is  popularly 
advocated  more  evangelical ;  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 
class  of  earnest  men,  who  with  acute  perceptions  and  cultivated 
minds,  arc  seeking  some  solution  of  the  inscrutable  problems 
which  present  themselves.  'The  three  old  and  ever-recurring 
questions,  Whence?  Why?  Whither?'  occupy  men's  minds, 
and  predisjwse  them  to  give  a  more  respectful  attention  to  the 
old  answers  of  Scripture  and  experience.  Men  in  this  state  are 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  earnest  and  self-denying 
labours  of  Christians  in  and  for  their  faith.  *  The  evident  sin- 
cerity, the  unllinching  solf-drnial,  the  absence  of  all  mere 
partisan  zeal,  which  have  marked  Christian  labour,  especially 
in  our  great  cities,  have  manifestly  in  these  latter  days,  as  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  led  many  to  pause,  and  to  inquire 
whether  there  must  not  be  deep  truth  in  a  message  so  earnestly 
and  so  faithlully  delivered/  Disinterestedness  and  self- forgetting 
work  are  now,  as  they  have  ever  been,  the  great  forces  by  which 
Christianity  Is  spread. 

Now,  when  we  contemplate  as  a  whole  all  this  renewed  life, 
this  varied  activity  in  the  Church,  and  the  force  and  subtlety  nf 
opposing  forces,  what  are  we  say  ?  Are  we  to  say,  as  some  have 
said,  that  all  these  multifarious  energies  in  the  Church  arc  but 
as  a  feverish  spasm,  and  that  the  Church  is  imleed  feeble  and 
tottering,  and  ready  to  vanish  away  ?  Let  us  see  what  impres- 
sion the  present  state  of  religion  in  England  made  upon  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  surely  a  competent  and  unprejudiced  obser\'er :— ' 

'  But  to  one  who  returns  after  a  loug  Abseuou  from  England, 
amdoualy  looks  for  the  signs  of  {>criuauunt  growth  or  decay,  there 
appears  much  more  ground  for  ho]>o  than  misgiving.  If  popuhitioQ 
in  Kngland  has  greatly  increased,  and  if  luxury,  poverty,  and  many 
forms  of  vice  have  iucrcased  ^ntb  it,  the  not  balance  sooms  iar  from 
uniavourablo  to  vital  rcdigion.  Churches,  po^itors,  services,  and  all 
moans  of  grace  comiectod  with  the  Establish^  Ohorcb,  have  increased 
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~Ss  fas  gre&ter  ratio  than  the  population.    If  there  are  more  mon  who 

«3re  sceptical  on  many  points  of  great,  it  may  be  of  vital,  importance, 

"Shtfrt'  scc'iu  fewer  iu  a  stato  of  pure  formalism,  of  virtual  Kcutbcniam, 

^ud  of  practical  unbelief.     If  increasing  nnmbers  claim  to  r^ulato 

-iheir  own  conduct  and  belief  by  no  other  rule  than  that  which  their 

own  consciences  approve,  thcro  also  appears  a  vast  inoroose  in  the 

3>roportion  of  those  who  seek  to  enlighten  their  consciences  by  personal 

prayer  and  conmiunion  with  tho  Almighty,  by  earnest  ntudy  of  His 

Word,  and  by  habitual  reference  to  those  few  and  simple  articles  of 

Itelicf  which  formed  tho  Btuplu  of  tho  teaching  by  tho  Sea  of  Galilee, 

«nd  of  apostolio  proachtng   from  St  Paul's  at  Damaficiis  to  St.  John's 

du  Patmos,  and  regarding  which  tmiversal  Christendom,  as  distin- 

^uiahod  from  other  religious,  has  hitherto  been  at  unc.'* 

Wc  think  wc  need  not  despair  of  the  future  of  Christianity  or 
of  the  Church  of  England.     The  IBishop  is  hopeful ;  the  states- 
man is  hopefnl  ;  both  sec   in   the  vigour  of  Christian  life  and 
effort   which  characti'rieess   the   present   day   a    most    propitious 
augury  for  the  future.     True,  the  divisions  that  exist  among  us 
arc  not  without  danger;  it  would   be   well   if  our  countrymen 
would  ponder  well   Dean   Howson*s  calm  and   candid  words  on 
*  Parties   and   Party    Spirit/    and   Dr.  Weir's  on    '  Conciliation 
uhI  Comprehension  ;*t  but,  after  a)],  controversy  is  an  indica- 
tiun  of  life ;  the  most  fatal  disease  which  can  attack  a  Church  is 
wi  controversy,   but   dcadncss  and  indifference.     Men  contend 
for  what   they   regard  as  viti!   truth  ;  when  there  are  no  trutlis 
which  men  regard  as  vital  ;  when  their  eyes  no  longer  distin- 
|ui»h  black  from  \i'hite,  but  see  only  one  dull  grey  everywhere ; 
tlwn  controversy  ceases,  and  zeal,  energy,  and  morality  cease  with 
It    It  cannot  be  doubtful   that  the  present  age  will  profoundly 
modify  both  the  theology  and   the  constitution  of  the  Church ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  clianEO  the  great  central  truths  of  Reve- 
lation and  the  cardinal  principles  of  Apostolic  order  will  remain 
unshaken. 


AbT.  hi.  —  Loiftair,      By  the  Right  Honourable   B.  Disraeli. 
London.     3  vols.     1870. 

LOTHAIR  was  a  handsome  young  English  lord,  a  marquis, 
we  imagine,  though  wc  are  not  sure  of  the  fact,  of  enor- 
bous  wealth  and  wide  landed  possessions  ;  left  an  orphan,  with 
ly  a  relation  in  the  world,  under  the  care  of  two  guardians, 
this  forlorn  condition  was  rendered  still  more  drear)*  by 
liftCt  that  the  guardians  quarrelled  over  their  wartl.     The  one, 
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Loril  CuII<Mlcn,  WB5  a  stern  Scotch  Presbvtenan  peer,  who  haw 
anything  ritualistic,  and  abhorred  the  idolatry  of  Rome.     Tl»« 
other.  Cardinal  Grandison,  had  gone  over  from  the  Ang:lican  to 
the  Uoman  Catholic  faith,  and  thus  intensified  the  quarrel.      For 
a  long  time  neither  had   seen    the  young  nobleman,  who  was 
within  a  year  of  being  of  age  when  we  first  make  his  acquaini 
anrc.      But  their  place,  «i   far  as  business  was   concerned,  wi 
admirably  fille«l  by  Mr.  Putney  Giles,  Lothair's  family  solicit* 
a  man  of  such  capacity  and  contrivance  that,  we  say  at  once, 
it  bo  ever  our  hard  fate  to  die  at  an  early  age.  and  leave  our  onlv 
son  a  marquis  with  fabulous  wealth,  we  shall  make  it  a  point 
before  we  leave  this  wicked  world,  to  find  out  Mr.  Putney  GiU 
or  some  one  exactly  like  him,  so  that  he  mny  fill  to  our  heir  tl 
same  position  which  he  filled  so  admirably  for  Lothair.      Na] 
wo  are  not  at  all  sure  that  we  shall  not  make  him   solicitor  am 
ftuardian  in  one.  and  dius  save  our  child  the  dangers  which  must 
ever  beset  a  ward  ^shose  guardians  arc  so  jealous  of  one  another, 
that  they  can  fulfil   few  of  their  duties  to  the  being  thejr  w< 
creatcnl  to  cherish  and  protect. 

At  the  time  when  we  first  know  him,  Lothair  was  at 
Church,  to  which  favourrd  schmil  of  learning  and  larking  he 
liad  \ypen  sent  by  a  decre*"  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  spite  of  his 
uncle  and  guar^tian.  Lord  CuUoden.  There  he  hat]  learned  to 
hue  Brrtrsm,  thr  eldest  stni  of  a  duke,  who,  as  we  are  never  toM 
what  his  duknlom  was.  we  must  call  the  Dake  of  Dash.  In 
tlue  time  he  is  invitnl  to  Brrotham,  one  of  the  dake's  palatial 
abodes,  and  there  it  is  that  we  first  catch  atgfat  ol'oiirbeto.  The 
duchess  had  been  his  mother**  friend,  and,  of  cvNUse,  ukes  some 
tnterest  in  him,  though  she  had  nerer  seeo  him  bat  once  since 
his  birtk  She  ift  iksturaUv  rurioos  a«  to  what  be  may  be  Like, 
thb  d<*ohrtc  noUemMi.  vIm>,  IWmb  tbe  fiiMoiK  extnit  of  hU 
pounsionss  we  are  idmeM  inrliftrd  «o  call  UuooglKMift  the  story 
ibe  Man^uis  M  Cambask  TW  ^^enltct  of  ^  hidies  after  Lothair 
luu  nMkde  his  (kr«t  *■  reverence  of  rerrmoaT/  or,  in  vulgar  English, 
asMle  his  first  bow,  b  verr  much  in  his  Civour ;  xhey  ilunk  him 
(ood-lookM^  mmI  *tMt  ml  «U  shv;  In  ^  kner'pnrt  of  this 
opukn  wo  t{wfe»  wvr^  for  Lothair  liad  not  bcca  b«cv  tkan  a 
^j  or  tvo  at  BnMiaiia,  vlwn  W  took  ^  dacWaa  cm  ant  side 
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^  is  fall  of  philanthropy,  and  is  ready  to  build  at  once  thousands 
tA  cottages  for  the  labourers  on  his  estates.  Whether  the  duchess 
xHought  Lothair  might  get  tired  uf  living  with  Lis  father  and 
iDotheT-in*law,  as  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  the  wicked  habit  of  most 
men,  or  whether  she  fancied  they  would  get  tired  of  living  with 
llus  ooflcdged  philanthropist,  we  cannot  say.  The  fact  was  that 
she,  like  a  dear  prudent  mother,  told  the  suitor  that  the  Lady 
Coriaade  was  too  young,  that  they  had  neither  of  them  seen 
AnjlLiag  of  the  world,  and  so  could  not  know  their  own  mind?. 
More  than  this,  she  forbade  him  to  mention  the  matter  ti)  her 
daughter;  an  injunction  which  Lothair,  with  a  docility  and 
power  uf  self-restraint  which  at  once  made  him  distinguished 
in  oar  eyes,  actually  obeyed.  So  all  yc  young  men  and  lovers, 
vhoare  forbidden  by  mamma  to  breathe  another  word  of  love  to 
berdaaghtPT,  or  to  ask  her  opinion  after  you  have  spoken  to  her 
ts.  follow  Lothair  as  your  model,  and  be  content  to  give  up, 

be  did,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  object  of  your  affections. 

This,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  was  about  a  year  before  Lothair 
came  of  age.  That  event  was,  of  course,  an  object  of  the  greatest 
bterest,  not  only  to  Lothair  himself,  but  to  his  guardians,  and 
most  of  all,  |)crliaps,  to  Mr.  Putney  Giles,  his  solicitor.  After 
Brcnlham  the  scene  passes  to  London,  when  Lothair  is  within 
^ight  mouths  of  his  majority,  and  in  London  wc  are  introduced 
to  Cardinal  Grandison,  and  several  other  ecclesiastics,  Mon- 
ngnori,  and  priests,  who  are  the  satellites  of  that  gre^at  Papistical 
laminary,  and  revolve  in  rather  a  bewildering  way  round  his 
person;   so  that,  in  fact,  they  are  as  perplexing  to  an  ordinary* 

Krver  as  Jupiter's  moons  or  Saturn's  luminous  ring.  The 
inal  lives  in  a  mansion  in  Hexham  Square,  full  of  clerks 
Mid  clergy  ;  he  is  up  to  the  eyes  in  business  of  the  Church; 
but  Bs  soon  as  Mr.  Putney  Giles  is  announced  he  has  time  for 
UiB,  and  is  ready  to  receive  a  statement  of  the  guardianship 
Accounts.  Those  estates,  stretching  from  county  to  county,  and 
from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  those  woods  and  fields,  and  ports  and 
firen,  were  evidently  as  much  aii  object  of  interest  to  the  car- 
dinal as  Lothair  himself.  He  expresses  a  wish  to  see  his  ward, 
from  whom,  by  the  quarrel  with  Lord  CuUoden,  that  Scotch 
^ardian- in- the- manger,  who  would  neither  see  his  ward  himself, 
nor  let  his  rival  see  him,  he  had  been  so  long  estranged.  Mr, 
Putney  Giles  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Lothair  was  going  to 
lave  the  great  condescension  to  dine  with  him  and  Mrs,  Putney 
Riles  that  very  day;  would  his  Eminence  be  of  the  party? 
There  was  only  one  objection  to  this,  and  one  which,  from  our 
expfrience  of  cardinals,  we  should  have  thought  a  vain  one — the 
c^linol  never  dined.  His  own  account  of  himself  was  that  he 
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never  even  ate  or  drank — but,  as  he  must  have  lived  on  xm^' 
thin^,  we  believe  his  diet  was  biscuits  and  soda-water — but  hfi 
would  rome  in  the  evening.  If  yoa  wish  to  know  how  it  »•• 
that  a  marquis  like  Lothair  dined  with  such  a  lovv-livod  penoa 
as  his  solicitor,  we  must  tell  ^^ou  that  Lothair  had  been  led  to 
visit  his  lawyer  that  very  day,  and  for  a  very  legitimate  purpose, 
seeing  that  he  had  some  expectations.  He  wanted  to  borrow  ^ 
some  money,  not  for  himself,  however,  but  for  a  friend.  ^MH 
had,  in  fact,  exceeded  his  ample  allowance,  and  put  bimsfl^H 
under  what  he  called  an  everlastings  obligation  to  Mr.  Putney 
Giles,  by  accepting  a  loan  from  that  gentleman.  *  How  can  I 
ever  repay  you?'  was  his  question.  'By  dining  with  me  and 
Mrs.  Putney  Giles,*  was  the  answer;  and  that  was  how  such  a 
swell  as  Lothair  went  to  dine  with  such  a  snob  as  Mr.  Putney 
Giles.  You  must  remember,  though,  that  Mr.  Giles  is  not  called 
a  '  snob  *  by  name.  Far  from  it  It  is  only  left  to  be  inferred 
that  it  is  such  an  unusual  occurrence  in  the  lives  of  our  gi>ldcn 
youth  to  dine  with  their  family  solicitor,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  borrow  money  from  him  before  he  can  attain  to  that 
honour.  Our  experience  of  life,  we  must  confess  it,  is  very  dif- 
ferent. We  have  known  many  lords  who  would  only  have  been 
too  happy  both  to  borrow  from  their  solicitor  and  to  dine  with 
him  every  day  ;  but,  then,  they  were  not  Lothairs,  nor  were  thtt^ 
solicitors  Mr.  Putney  Giles. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Lothair  dined  that  day  with  Mrs.  Pul 
Giles,  and  met  very  good  company.  Both  his  host  and  hoi 
were  radiant  with  happiness.  One  would  have  thought  that 
have  a  Marquis  for  tneir  guest  at  dinner,  and  to  receive, 
Cardinal  in  tlie  evening  was  the  end  and  object  of  all  existei 
When  the  dinner  was  over  the  Cardinal  came.  He  was  treat 
we  arc  bound  tu  say,  much  more  properly  than  is  the  ordinary 
lot  of  Lions.  His  only  object  was  to  see  Lothair,  and  he  saw  him, 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  in  a  back  room,  while  the  crowd 
of  receptionists  actually  stood  ahwf,  and  did  not  throng  round 
them  to  stare  at  a  live  Lord  and  a  real  Cardinal.  After  his 
object  was  attaitu'tl,  and  he  hnd  made  artjuaintance  with  his 
ward,  the  Cardinal,  as  we  think  very  unliandsomely,  retired  by  a 
back  door,  perhant  by  the  back  stairs,  and  fled  the  mansion 
of  Mr.  Putney  (jiU^  \or  did  Lothair  remain  much  longer. 
He  stayed  lichind  only  to  fall  into  the  dutches  of  a  parasite,  who 
fastened  on  tiim  wltti  the  true  instinct  of  that  inferior  animal, 
and  sadly  interrupted  a  reverie  into  which  Lothair  was  falling 
on  a  lovely  frnmlc  face  which  liad  caught  his  eyes  among  the 
visitors  of  Airs,  Putney  (lilci. 

When  the  ascetic  Cardinal  left    the   abode  of  Mra.   Putney 
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I,  he    betook   himself   to    the   palatial    residence   of  Latij- 
St.  Jerome,   a  charming  woman  of  Lis  own   persuasion,    whose 
gtisling    and    enthusiastic    nature    was    ever    ready    to  secure  a 
convert  to   the  true  faith  by   any  means,  for  with  her   as   with 
nuuiT  others  like  her,   Protestint  as  well   as   Catholic,  the  end 
always  justitios  the  means.     The  end  of  these  conspirators,  the 
Ctrdinal,   Lady  St.   Jerome,  Monsignori  Berwick  and   Catesby, 
Fitber  Coleman,  and  others,  was  the   conversion   of  Lothair  to 
the  Roman    Catholic    Faith,     The    fine    intellect    of   the    Car- 
dinsl  had   perhaps  often  dwelt  on  the  good  that  he  might  do, 
if  be  could  bring  this  strayed  sheep  with  all  its  golden  Qecce 
iato  the  true  fold.     Until  he  had  known  Lothair  personally,  and 
se«n  him  face  to  face,  this  was  a  mere  idle  speculation,  a  dream 
of  great  gain  to  the  Church  ;  but  the  sight  of  his  ward  gave  life 
to  his  hopes  and  fancies,  and   he  determined  that  the  attempt 
ihould  be  made.     We  are  wrong  perhaps  in  calling  this  band  of 
Roman  Catholics  conspirators  at  the  outset,  but  whatever  they 
might  have  been  at  first,  the  nature  and  instinct  of  Popery  soon 
showed   themselves,  and  as  the  lion^s  cub  returns  to  blood  and 
npinc,  so  oil  these  pious  catlike  ecclesiastics  and  devout  women 
were  soon  bent  on  one  object  alone,  the  reconciliation  of  Lothair 
to  the  church  of  his  forefathers,  and  the  appropriation  of  his  pro- 
perty to  tlie  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.     For  this 
purpose  he  was  introduced  to  Lady  St.  Jerome,  and  ber  lovely 
niece,  Miss  Arundel,  a  young  lady  with  violet  eyes,  and  a  most 
mysterious  heart.     To  her  other  charms  for  Lothair  she  added 
this,  that  she  was  his  distant  cousin,  and  though  thus  distant  was, 
after  Lord  Culloden,  almost  his  nearest  relation.     It  was  in  Lent 
ihst  this  introduction  took  place,  and  that  Easter  Lothair  spent 
tt  Vouxe,  the  seat  of  Lord  St.  Jerome,  a  noble  mansion,  which 
those  who  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  name  and  place  to  every 
bouse   and    person    in    the   book,   l>eUeve    they    have    found    at 
Knowie  the    ancient   seat  of   the  Sackvilles.      There   the  con- 
ipirator*  brought  all  their  artillery  to  bear  on  their  victim.     He 
vas  talked  to,  prayed  for,  preached  at,  and  sung  to.     The  Car- 
dinal took   long  walks  with  him,  and  deplored  that  he  a  l>eing 
•0  pfted  and  of  such  promise  should  be  without  the  pale  of  the 
true  Church.     Monsignor  Catesby,  himself  nobly  born — in  fact, 
except  the  grooms  and  boxkeepers  and  a  dog,  there  is  scarcely 
«  character   in  the   book   diat  is  not  noble — was  ever  ready  to 
offer  his  advice,   and   Miss   Arundel    directed   his    attention    to 
ecclesiastical  arL     He  was  admitted    to  the   dread  and  dreary 
awvices  i>j  tenetms,  with  which  the  Church  of  Rome  renders  the 
jsloomy  period  of  Passion  Week  still  more  dismal  and  distressing. 
The  Impressionable  Lothair  was  deeply  touched.     He  even  ad- 
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mittcd  that  be  had  blthcrto  lived  without  religion,  thougl 
hesitated  to  own  that  |>eace  was  to  he  found  where  the  C'ardini 
and  his  crew  declare<l  it  alone  existed  on  earth.  He  went  so  far, 
however,  as  to  announce  his  intention  of  building  a  Cathedral, 
course,  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  he  had  only  beca 
reality  instead  of  the  hero  of  a  Novel,  we  mijjht  by  this  tim 
have  actually  seen  in  London  what  our  Scottish  brethren  in 
nationality  but  not  in  religion  aifirni  is  tlie  last  touch  wanting  to 
be  added  to  the  mark  of  (he  Beast  in  this  Metropolis,  a  Romaa 
Catholic  Cathedral  in  a  central  spot. 

Alas  I  that  Cathedral  never  got  any  further  than  its  plans. 
After  Lothair  returned  to  town  from  Vauie,  he  was  carefully 
watched  by  the  Cardinal  and  Monsi^nor  Catesby ;  he  was  often 
at  the  St  Jeromes',  and  almost  in  love  with  Miss  Arundel.  So 
far  as  one  can  see  he  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  con- 
spirators, for  even  a  tremendous  ball  at  Crccy  House,  the  Pal 
In  which  the  Duke  of  Dash  lived  in  town,  had  no  lasting  eOi 
on  him.  There  he  saw  the  Lady  Corisande  more  lovely  th 
ever  and  danced  with  her,  but  we  doubt  if  after  all  he  would  not 
have  been  perverted  had  not  a  very  strange  thin^  happened  to- 
him,  and  yet  when  we  think  of  it  by  the  light  of  every-<lay  ex- 
perience, not  so  strange  after  all.  Lotbalr  would  have  gone  over 
to  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  if  he  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  another 
man's  wife.  This  is  how  it  happened.  He  had  made  up  his- 
iniod  to  leave  Oxford,  His  friend  Bertram  Dash  was  going  i 
Parliament,  and  going  ^down,'  and  as  for  Lothair  his  ecclesiasti 
ideas  had  outgrown  the  place.  The  Tyber  rather  than  the 
WAS  now  the  river  of  his  choice.  But  he  with  his  enorm 
wealth  had,  of  course,  a  stud  of  horses  near  Oxford  and  a  dn^, 
though  be  was  not  allowed  to  drive  it  in  the  High  Street 
Something  had  occurml  in  his  stable,  and  he  had  to  go  down  for  iho 
day  to  Oxfonl.  Near  that  city  he  finds  two  strangers  in  a  difficulty 
from  an  accident*  a  man  and  his  wife.  Colonel  Campian  and  the 
divine  Throiloni.*  1  Ic  had  scon  that  *  Olympian  brow  and  Phidian 
(ace '  bcfurr.  It  was  the  brautilul  subject  of  the  reverie  which  the 
I^snuite  disturbed  at  the  n'rrplion  of  Mrs,  Putnev  Giles.  Lothair 
played  the  |>art  uf  a  lurtHy  Sim.-iritan,  assisted  them  in  their 
aittrets>  put  Iheia  into  his  carriage,  staved  with  them  at  Oxford, 
and  went  to  B^ciUwim  with  thrm.  having  as  his  companion  that 
unhappy  p«nsiti<ml  Oxfoni  IVifcssor  with  whom  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  in  one  of  his  attacks  of  bioc«1  ncttlermih,  has  so  oppor- 
tunely identified  himself.  Ic  does  Do<  appear  that  Lothair  was 
ranch  inpcessrd  either  with  the  Ic&niing  cur  the  manners  of  the 
Protrssor.  We  know,  in  fact«  that  he  thinight  him  rather  a 
and  fur  a  wrr  {^o«l  rrascm.     When  a  ^'oaikg  man  in  real 
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less  tbao  in  novel  life  is  falling  fast  in  love  with  a  fair  lady, 
there  is  nothing  that  he  dislikes  so  much  as  being-  haran^ed 
and  lectured.  AH  the  Professors  on  earth  would  not  add  one 
Atom  to  the  happiness  of  a  man  in  such  a  position.  What  he 
desires  is  somethinj*  that  unhappily  they  have  not  always  the 
tact  to  grant.  He  desires  their  room  rather  than  their  company, 
and  this  no  doubt  was  the  reason  why  he  was  savage  with  the 
Prolessor  who  came  Iwtwecn  him  and  the  object  of  his  affections, 
U'as  Theodora  really  'divine'?  Was  she  worthy  of  those 
iifeciions?  Theodora  was  one  of  those  beings  against  whom  the 
inpurc  in  spirit  scoftj  because  they  are  incapable  uf  understand- 
ing them.  She  was  of  no  particular  religion.  She  was  a  relig-ion 
lo  herselL  She  was  above  all  praise.  Fame  had  no  charms  for 
Ikt.  Regular  meals  were  her  abomination.  Strawberries  and 
neam  by  moonliglit,  or  ripe  fruit  on  a  green  bank  by  day,  after 
iIk  fashion  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  were  the  only  things 
iKe  csred  for  in  the  way  of  food.  On  one  thing;  alone  her  heart 
vuset — the  deliverance  of  her  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of 
4c  Pope.  She  was  Roman  born,  and  her  father  and  brothers 
IumI  iallcn  in  the  sacred  cause.  She  loved  music,  and  when  she 
Ang  she  filled  all  hearts  with  joy  or  grief  or  passion,  as  her 
liiemo  might  be.  Vet  she  seemed  above  all  passion.  All  men 
rcre  ready  to  make  love  to  her  only  they  did  not  dare,  and  all 
•orocQ  adored  her — married  women  and  young  alike — for  they 
>ll  felt,  the  first  that  with  Theodora  there  was  no  fear  of  losing 
tlieir  husbands ;  the  last  that  with  Theodora,  so  far  as  Theodora 
»u  concemefl,  their  lovers  were  safe. 

-  We  all  see  now  why  ThecKlora  comes  into  the  story.  Here 
•as  Lothair  half  converted  to  Home  and  half  in  love  with  Clare 
Aniodel,  and  her  violet  eyes  and  her  mysterious  nunlike  nature, 
^c  bang  tjembling  in  the  balance  whether  she  would  be  any 
oiin's  wife  or  the  bride  of  One,  wliom  even  to  name  was  irre- 
^erfnce.  There  he  stood  watched  at  every  moment  of  the  day 
»J  Monslgnor  Catesby,  and  lectured  almost  out  of  his  seven 
'vniea  by  the  Cardinal,  without  a  friend  in  the  world,  till  this 
'dirine'  woman  came  and  plucked  him  Imck  from  the  abyss. 
Of  irlutc  avail  was  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  conspirators  that 
l^lLair  bad  promised  to  attend  a  particular  function  of  the 
Church,  on  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  found  a  paragraph 
JO  the  papers  that  all  that  wealth  and  all  those  titles  were 
about  to  return  to  Rome.  True  he  had  promised,  but  had  not 
nomanists  been  known  to  break  their  word  ;  and  why»  when 
^^heodora  was  in  the  case,  should  he  not  break  his  ?  But 
whether  he  should  or  he  should  not,  be  did  break  it,  and  went 
«o»n  to  Belmont,  a  villa  near  Twickenham,   to  malic  love  to 
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Theodora,   leaving  the  Cardinal   and  the   conspirators   to    cele- 
brate their  function  hy  themselves.     To  make  love  to  Theodore 
— let  us  rather  say  to  try  to   make  love  to  her,  for  little  came 
of  his  love-making  with  that  noble  nature.     She  held  him  fast 
indeed  by  the  magic  of  her  charms,  by  her  pure  mind,  firm 
will,  matchless  grace,  and  glorious  beauty.     He  was  at  her  feet 
and   she    raised    liim    np.     Raised   him    not  into  the   wretched 
position  of  the  lover  of  another  man's  wife,  but  into  the  dignity 
of  a  thinking  man.     The  Cardinal  wished  to  enslave  his   mind 
and  make   him  and  his  riches   the   mere  tools  of   Rome,   but 
Theodora  set  him  free  by  making  him  think,  and  giving  him  a 
purpose  in  life  more  worthy  of  a  man  than  building  a  cathed 
for  a  set  of  bigots,  and  dedicating  it  to  St  Clare. 

Ynung  hearts  are  slow  to  learn  lessons,  and  so  was  Lothair 
first     He  was  even  jealous  of  Mr.  Pha*bus,  that  impersonation 
of  all  the  boasting  and  at  the  same  time  of  all   the  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  art.     The  Gascon  painter  and  sculptor,  who  revelled 
in  the  pure  Aryan  race,  detested  books  and  declared  that   men 
should  never  think    or  read,  but  tjc  led  by  the  eye  alone.      I^^J 
Mr.  Phtebus  quite  understood  Theodora *s  nature.     His  own  wifl^f 
a  born  Cantacuzenc,  the  offsprinff  of  emperors  and  princes,  w^^ 
good   enough   for  him   and   far   better  than   anv  daughter   of  an 
English  house.      He  married   her,  he  said,  because  she  was  the 
most  thoroughly  Aryan  woman  he  had  ever  known,  and  no  doul 
he  was  right ;  though  we  must  say  that,  haying  read  '  Lothi 
faithfully  through  mure  than  once,  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  und 
stand  exactly  what  the   word  *  Anan*  really  means   when    it   is 
employed    hy   Mr.    Disraeli.      Still    Lothair   was  jealous  of  Mr. 
Phoebus  at    first,  only  because  he   neither  understood   the  artist 
nor  Theotlora.     Rut  perhaps  some  of  our  reatlers  will  ask  why 
was  not  Colonel  Campinn  jealous  of  Ixnhair,  when  he  knew  that 
he   came  every   day  to  thrir  villa  at  Relmont,  and  was  in   hkCt 
devoted  to  his  wife.     The  answer  can  only  be  that  husband  a^^J 
wife  thoroughly  understood    and  trusted   each   other,  and,  whi^H 
they  have  arrived  at   tliat   happy  state,  it  takes  a  great   deal   G^ 
boyish   love-making   to   disturb  or  destroy  ihose  good  relations. 
Besides  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mrs.  Campi.in  gare  Lothair  no    \ 
won  of  encotirasement      If  hr  |>nid  hrr  a  romnHment,  she  turned 
it  off;  if  he  delicately  sent  her.   nftrr  his  fashion,  and,  we  must    ' 
add,  after  that  of  almost  every  <inr  in  the  book,  <  ropes  '  of  Orient 
pearls  worth  many  thousand   ptMtnds,  it  was  onlv  to  find  that  she    \ 
had  sealed  them  up  carefully  the  dav  after  with  her  father^s  seal 
on  which  was  engraved  '  Uoma/  and  thru  tvnfide.1   them  to  hl^    , 
care,  to  be   returned   one  dav  to  th*-  anonymous  friend  who  bftd 
tried  to  make  her  a  raagdificent  pn-imt  and  signally  failed,  ' 
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All  this  while,   you  must  recollect,   tbat  the  day  on  which 

W^inir   was  to  attain  his  majority   was  rapidly  approaching. 

All  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Putney  Giles  bad  been  exerted 

to  make  the  festivities  at  Muriel  Towers  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Eotb  his  guardians,  Lord  CuIlo<len  and  the  Cardinal,  were  to 

meet  and    be   reconciled  there.     There,  too,  were  to  be  the  St. 

Jeromes  and  Miss  Arundel,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Dash 

UkI  their   two   charming  daughters,  Lady  St.  Aldegondc,  Lady 

Moolairy,  and  their  husbands  ;  Lady  Corisande,  the  earliest  object 

ofLothair*s  a^ections,  was  of  course  to  be  there.     Last,  though 

Dot  Iftist,  the  Campians  were  to  be  Lothair's  guests.     When  we 

add  that  the   whole  county  from    the   Lord  -  Lieutenant  to  the 

cnrate,  were    also    invited   to   the    entertainments   which    lasted 

lercral  days,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Putney  Giles 

mut  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  secure  success.      We  have 

DO  liesitation   in  saying  that  the   fetes  at  Muriel,  in   honour   of 

Lotbairs    majority,    surpass    anything    that    was    ever    seen   or 

tbogjht  of   out  of   the*  Arabian   Nights.'     AH   the   wealth    of 

Ormus  or  of  Ind,  all  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  all  the  emeralds 

ofScuhia,  and  all  the  rubies  of  Siam  were  nothing  as  compared 

to  die  gorgeous  magnificence  of  that  festival — on  paper.      Mr. 

Pb(Ebu8,  indeed,  always  carried  his  wealth   about  with   him  in 

^cic,  he  abhorred   nothing  so  much  as  the  chilly  nature  of  a 

tooknute;  but   Mr.   Disraeli  has  shown   the  world  how  he  can 

be  warm   enough   on   paper   and  how  he  can   pour   out  of  the 

treuures  of  his  imagination  endless  stores  of  weahh  to  adorn  the 

coming  age  of  Lothair,  that   favourite  of  Fortune.     At  Muriel 

Towers,  all  the  rivals  that  contended  for  tlie  possession  of  Lothair 

were  brought  face  to  face.     We  had   better  say  at  once  that  the 

Udy  Corisande   took  a  lively   interest   in  him,   all   of   coarse 

because  he  was  her  brother's  friend.     She  was  a  true  Protestant, 

V\t\  we  think    in  her  heart  hated  Miss  Arundel.      She  was  glad^ 

ibeitfore,  to  be  able  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  the  conspirators 

«n  several   occasions,   partly   by  the   help  of  the  Bishop  of  the 

diocese,  who   is  drawn  we  fancy   to  the  life,  though,  as   we  are 

tfraid  of  his  pastoral  staff,  we  prefer   not  to   mention  where  that 

diocese  lies.      She  had  firm  allies,  too,  in  Lothair*s  two  cousins, 

the  Ladies   Falkirk,   daughters   of    Lord   Culloden,    who  threw 

tlipmselves  into  her  arms  in  Hying  from  the  terrors  of  the  Kirk 

of  Scotland   as  upheld  by  their  rigid  father,  Lothair's  guardian. 

Amidst  all  these  plots   and   cabals  at  Muriel  Towers,  on  which 

we  really  have  no  time  to  dwell,  the  'divine*  Theodora  stands 

blime  and  serene.     If  they  want  her  to  sing,  she  sings  in  a  way 

that  ravishes  all  ears  and  hearts.     V^'hen  tliere  i.^^^  a  question  of  a 

tof  which  some  man  has  heard  a  few  bars  of  the  tune,  and 
only 
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oalj  remembers  a  put  of  the  figcnp,  she*  at  ooce  rerollecU  hoth 
and  dances  a  'saraband  '  or  some  other  ootUndbh  roeasixre  frith 
ft  grace  which  fills  all  beholders  with  amazement.  She  was  (he 
Esmeralda  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  at  Muriel  she  rules 
supreme,  bat  she  is  obli^fed  to  hasten  awar,  for  ncvrs  from  Italj 
has  6lled  her  with  anxiety  and  at  the  same  time  with  fresh  life. 
The  French  troops  have  left  Rome,  and  a  good  time  is  comii ,:; 
for  the  enemies  of  the  Pope.  That  hour  of  trouble  was  tL" 
moment  of  Theodora's  triumph.  The  enemies  of  the  Pope  wen- 
powerless  without  funds.  L<}tbair  discovered  the  cause  of  her 
grief,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  the  money  destined  ti)- 
build  that  Roman  Oitholir  cathedral  went  in  equipping  the  foite 
which  was  to  throw  the  Pope  out  of  Rome.  To  Theodora,  in. 
his  own  words,  he  devoted  '  his  fortune  and  his  life' 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  while  Lothair  was  band  in  glove 
with  Theodora,  he  was  still  friends  with  the  Cardinal  and  the  Sc 
Jeromes;  or  rather  they  were  still  friends  with  him.  He  was  too 
fine  a  fish  to  let  slip  out  of  their  net  without  a  struggle.  On  ooo 
occasion  the  mysterious  beauty,  Clare  Arundel,  in  a  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm which  reminds  one  of  St.  Theresa,  bad  summoned 
Lothair  to  meet  her  at  Rome,  and  though  he  had  accepted  the 
invitation  in  a  way,  it  had  not  of  late  seemed  very  likely  that  the 
meeting  would  ever  take  place.  But  Love  puts  a  man  and  even 
a  lord,  like  Lothair,  into  many  a  strange  position.  In  fact,  wh«a 
a  man  with  the  command  of  endless  wealtli  falls  in  love,  tt  is 
impossible  to  say  what  may  or  may  not  happen.  For  ourselves, 
when  we  have  got  thus  far  in  our  story,  our  brains  arc  so  full  ol 
princes  and  princesses,  of  dukes  and  duchesses,  of  cardinali 
and  monsignori,  of  lords-lieutenant  and  landon^ncis,  that  we  feel 
as  though  we  were  the  actual  owners  of  all  the  Consols  at  th< 
Bank  of  England.  Our  wealth  is  boundless,  and,  like  Lothair,  w< 
are  ready  togoanywhitber  and  to  do  anything.  We  are  thcrrfon 
not  at  all  surprised  to  find  our  hero,  as  Captain  Muriel,  under  tbi 
command  of  the  leader  of  a  revolutionary  force  encampe<!  on  th< 
borders  of  the  Patrimony  of  Sl  Peter.  Theodora  is  there — 
*  the  divine  Theodora  * — dressed  as  a  page,  and  actively  engagec 
in  corresponding  with  *Mary  Anne,  Madre  Nalnra^  and  even 
imaginable-  iied  Republican  Society,  with  which,  as  with  Fe 
nianism  and  other  secret  combinations,  it  is  a  fixed  Ideaof  thebool 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  social  soil  of  Europe  is  mined  anc 
primed.  An  explosion  of  the  kind  was  what  the  Cardinal  am 
his  black  band  have  been  dreading  all  along  when  they  had  ani 
time  to  think  of  anything  eJsc  ttian  the  conversion  of  Lfitbair  ;  am 
on  this  explosion  the  hopes  of  Theodora  and  her  Red  Republicai 
Commander  were  now  centred.    Unless  the  Secret  Societies  cuuU 
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%9e  roused  to  action  and  cause  trouble  in  France,  tKe  troops  of  the 

!^tnpcrnr  would  hurry  back  to   help  the  Pope,  and  every  eflbrt 

xnast  he  made  and  was  made  by  Theodora  in  man's  clothes  Ui 

fxiake   them  stir.     But  even  her   efibrts   were  unavailing.     The 

Italian   Government    was  perfidious,   as  usual.      Garibaldi    was 

,s».TTested — the  Secret  Societies  did  not  behave  as  they  ought — the 

X^rench  troops  did  return   to  Civita — the  Papal  Zouaves  sallied 

out  of  Rome  to  attack  the  Kepublicans.     There  was  a  skirmish 

2&Tid   then    a   battle.      Alas!    for    the    vanity  of   human    wishes, 

^Theodora  was  mortally  wounde<l   in  the  skirmish,  and   Lothair 

an^ceired  her  last  breath  and  the  solemn  injunction  to  remember 

y»cvcr  to  be  reconciled  to  llie  Church  of  Rome.     In  the  battle  of 

^V^entana,  Lothair,  who  rushed  to  the  field  seeking*  death  as  a  con- 

^<=3lation  for  his  grief,  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was  at 

<:i<?ath's  door,  and  reache<l  Rome  in  an  ambulance,  which  dropped 

l:^:mmat  the  gate  of  an  hospital,  where  he  was  recognised  by  Miss 

-^^^ rondel,  who  was  tending  the  wounded  as  a  Sister  of  Charity. 

-*-*o  this  happy  accident  and  to  her  tender  nursing  he  was,  in  fact, 

>  v^debted  for  his  life.     She  had  summoned  him  to  Rome  and  he 

■^■'^id  obeyed  the  summons. 

When  Lothair  came  to  himself  he  knew  not  where  he  was.     He 

*  *.Jluembered  nothing,  in  short,  except  that  he  had  been  shot  down 

^^-^  the  Battle  of  Mcntana,  and   that  Theodora  was  dead.      Veiled 

*^^res   tended  him  as  he  lay;    low  and  beautiful    voices,  like 

^*3C»e  of  angels,  were  heard  at  intervals  performing  the  services 

^^^M  the   Church.     Then  came  a  requiem  for  the   dead,  and   he 

*^3ought  of  Theodora,  *  the   bright,  the  matchless  one,  the  spell 

^*''«id  fascination  of  his  life.'     'The  tears  fell  fast  from  his  agitated 

"^"ision,    and  he   sank  back   exhausted,    almost    insensible,    upon 

*^i5  pillow/     There   he   lay    between    life    and   death,   but*  his 

^'^gorous  frame  enabled  him  to  rally,*     After  a  month  his  veiled 

attendant    said    there    was    a    friend    who    wished    to    see   him. 

i-otbair's  answer  was,   '  I  have   no  wish  to  see  any  one ;'  but 

for  all  that  the  would-be  friend   glided  in.     A  soft  voice  said, 

""You  have   not  forgotten   me,'  and    Lothair   beheld    Monsignor 

Otnby.     Providence,  or  Fortune,  or  Fate,  had  thus  again  thrown 

Lothair  into  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.     They  had  one  more 

t^Wceof  winning  the  game,  and  they  playwl  it  boldly.    Monsignor 

Cattsby  a't  that  very  first  meeting  informed  Lothair  that  he  must 

fpfrain  from  all  excitement  'except  the  inward  joy  which  must 

permeate   the  being  of  any  one  who  feels   that  he  is  the  most 

ftl»oured  of  men.'     After  that  Monsignor  Catesby  scarcely  left 

Lothair.      He  brought  him  drawings  by  Raphael,  hung  over  his 

h^  by  day  and  night,  went  with  him  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 

move  to  the  church  of  the  vast  building  in  which  he  was  tended, 

and 
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and  again  and  again  assured  him  tliat  He  was  * 
of  men/ 

'Favoured!*  said  Lothair,  'am  I   favoured?     It  seems  to  m 
tliAt  I  am  the  most  forlorn  of  men.'     Then,  in  a  little  while,  tl 
Monsignur  proposed  a  drive,  and  took  him  to  a  bill  whence 
beheld  *  a  winding  and  turbid  river  dividing  a  city  in  uncqui 
parts,  on  one  of  which   there  rose  a  vast  and  glorious  temple, 
crowned  with  a  dome  of  almost  superhuman  size  and  skill,  on 
whirl)    the   favourite   sign   of   Leaven   flashed   with    triumphant 
truth/     '  I  at  length  behold  Rome/  said  Lothair,  with  an  agitated 
voice.     Then  Catcsby  revealed   the  truth  to   him.     He   was 
Ilomc  in  the  Agostiui  Palace,  tenanted  by  the  St.  Jeromes,  ai 
it  was  the   ladies  of  that  house  who  had    tended  him  throuj 
hii  illness.     In  a  little  while  Lothair  sought  his  hosts,  only  to  fei 
tlint  there   was  a  degree  of  deference   in  their  manner  tuwai 
bim  which  was  quite  unusual.     Again  Lady  St.  Jerome,  imitatii 
the  words  of  Catesby,  assured  him  that  he  was  *  the  most  favoured 
of  men,*  and  Lothair's  |>erplexity  was   the  more  increased, 
it    went  on,   all    iJie   world — that    is,  all    the   Roman  religi* 
world — assuring  him  that  he  was  the  most  favoured  of  nieu,  an( 
treating  him    with    little   less   than    Royal    homag^e.      Then    the 
Cardinal   arrived   and  renewed    his  lectures,      Lothair  was   now 
impntirnt  of  resti-aint,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Rome,      The 
Cardinal  consented,  and  under  his  gtiidancc  our  hero  saw  Rome 
ami  that  prostrate  people  who  the  Cardinal  assured  him  were  the 
most   virtuous,   religi4»us,  and    ctmteoted    race  on  earth.     Then 
Lothair  was  toM  that  a  grmnd  seryice  was  about  to  be  performed 
ill  the  church  oi  St.  Gcorgvof  Cappadocia,  at  which  thanks  were      , 
to  be  offcrcil  by  Misa  Arvndel   for  the  miraculous  mercy  vouch^H 
safrd  to  hrr  in  saving  the  life  uf  a  countryman,  namelv,  himselflP^ 
Nothing  \toulfl  gi\e  hrr  gn-atrr  |>leasure  than  that  he  should  be 
preaenl  ami  s«tp|xu^t  her.    L4.)ihair  unwitUnglv  consented.    Then  it 
was  thtt    Mtuuigmw   Catrsby  approached   Falhrr  Coleman  and 
Slid,  *  It  is  done ;  it  U  dime  »|  last.     He  will  mu  only  be 
but  he  will  sapfXtft  hrr!     There  arr  \^\  eight  and  fortv  houi 
eUpae;  can  anythinfr  hap^vn  to  defeat  us?     He  must  never  be^ 
OQt  of  Ottr  ai|;ht  \  not  a  human  betog  mxM  appnmch  him  !*     ^  I 
think  WY  c«n  «Mitta(e  thkl»*  said  Fathrr  CuknuL     Awl  it  was 
fr>-^n« -<>^l.      Lirthair  Mipport«^   Mi»s  ,\rwcK}e|  oo  that  occasion, 
.1  w«x  tapr«  in  hit  haml.  aut)  «t  br  left  the  church  cif  Sc, 
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on  earth.*  There  he  saw  it  reported  that  he,  who  had  foug-ht 
sgtt>inst  the  Pope  at  Mentana,  had  been,  according  to  the  official 
joamiil,  one  ot  the  PontiflTs  champions  in  that  struggle ;  that 
when  woundeii  to  the  death,  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  had  saved 
hi*  life  by  a  miracle  done  in  his  favour,  and  had  appeared  to  Miss 
Clare  Arundel  at  the  hospital  of  the  ConsolazionCy  and  pointed 
out  that  if  she  went  to  the  hospital  of  the  PeUegrini  she  would 
find  a  wounded  countryman  in  an  ambulance  apparently  dead, 
jwt  who  would  not  die  if  she  went  immediately  and  claimed  him 
w  the  name  of  the  Virgin.  Miss  Arundel  went  and  found  the 
•Uanger.  Evidence  the  best  that  Holy  Church  could  find  was 
given  of  the  miraculous  interposition.  The  volunteer  of  the  Poj>e 
had  thus  been  saved,  and  it  was  in  celebration  of  this  *  great 
^vent,^  and  of  his  coming  conversion  to  the  true  faith,  that 
4e  service  in  the  church  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  had  been 
held  the  day  before. 

.Vow  that  the  new  move  of  the  conspirators  was  made  manifest 
Lothair  was  nil  indignation,  and  for  a  moment  thought  of  flying 
'to  America,  Australia,  or  the  Indian  Ocean.'    He  even  thought 
of  die   interior  of  Africa,  but   when  he   reflected  that  the  Pro- 
paganda was  active  in   all  those   outlandish  parts  of  the  earth, 
he  thought  he   had   better  stay  where  he  was  and  face  his  foes. 
At  that  very  moment  Cardinal  Grandison  came  to   *wait  on 
him,'  but  he  came  at  an  evil  hour.     So  far  from  being  pleased  at 
the  account  of  '  the  great  act  of  ycstertlav,'  Lothair  declared  that 
he  had  read  it  *  with  indignation,  with  alarm,  and  with  disgust.* 
When  the  Cardinal  affcc  ted  surprise,  Lothair  said  outright,  and 
with  no  due  respect  for  tlie  //cuius  foci,  *  It  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood 
and  imposture,  and  I  will  take  care  my  opinion  is  known  of  it.* 
In  rain  the  wily  Cardinal  assured  him  that  the  ofliciQl  Journal 
containofl  nothing  that  was  not  'well  considered   by  truly  pious 
men.*     In   vain  he  declared  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  a 
particle  of  exaggeration  in  the  story.     In  vain  tUd  he  assert  that 
Lothair's  illness  bad  produced  mental  hallucination,  and  that  our 
hero  had  been   all  the  while  fighting  on   the  Pope*s   side  and 
forgotten   it.     His   fancy  had   shifted   sides  when  he  thought  of 
the  p»rt  he  had  played  at  the   battle  of  Mentana.     Equally  in 
rain   was  his   assertion  that   be   was   *  panting   for  Lothair   to 
return  to  the  h(»me  of  his  fathers,  and  reconquer  it  in  the  name  ol' 
the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.'     'Never  was  a  man,*  he  said,  *  in  a 
greater  position   since  Godfrey   or    Ignatius.     The    eyes   of  al) 
Chris1en<lom  are  upon  you  as  the  most  favoured  of  men,  and  you 
•tand  there  like  **Thouiaa."'  Lothair  remained  unconvinced.  *  It 
was  the  darkest  hour  of  his  life.    By  a  juggle  "  of  magical  rites  " 
he  had  been  turned  into  a  renegade,  false  to  her  whom  he  most 
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loved  and   bonoared,  and   'in  violation  of  the  pledge  lie  bod 
given  as  be  received  her  parting  spirit* 

Tbe  Cardinal  bad  made  maitors  worse  by  imparting  to  our 
bero  ^  tbe  most  g^tifvine:  intelli^nce'   that   tbe  Holy    Father 
would  the  next  day  receive  'the  most  favoured  of  men'  into  the 
■bus(Jin  of  tbe  Church.      But  this  formal  reception,  very  needless 
one  would  think  after  that  procession  and  taper-bearing  in  the 
Church  of  St.  George,  was  not  to  be.    The  evening  before  it  was 
lo   take  place  Lothair  stole   out  of  the  Agostini  Palace,    and 
wandered  about  Home  till  he  came  to  the  Coliseum.     There  he 
sate  down  on  a  block  of  stone,  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  then  into  a 
dream  or  vision.  In   which  he  saw,   or  fancied  he  saw,  in  th^ 
moonbeams  tbe  figore  of  Theodora.      *  Lothair,*    said    a    di 
sweet  voice  that  could  never  be  forgotten ;   '  1  am  here,'  he 
last  replied.     'Remember!*  she  said,   'with  a  glance  at  oni 
severe  and  solemn.*     Lothair  sprang  forward  to  throw  himself 
her  feet,  but  alas  !  the  form  *  melted  into  the  moonlight,  and  she. 
was  gone — that  divine  Thei.idora,  wbo^  let  ns  hope,'  adds  Ail|^H 
Disraeli,  'retnined  at  last   to  those    Elrttan   fields  she  so  we^H 
deserved.'     No  wonder  that  after  such  a  spiritna]  manifestation 
Lothair  was    found    senseless    in    tbe  Coliseum   by    Moosignor 
Calcsby,  who  had    been  watching  him    all    the   while.      Tbey 
bnioght  him  back  to  ibe  Sc  Jeromes,   too  ill  of  coone  to  be 
lemvcd  into  the  Church  by  tbe  Pope  the  Dczt  day.     Then  Lord 
St  JcroiDC,  who  thoogfa  a  Catholic  was  a  gendeman^  tbooght     i 
that  the  Cardinal  and  Cateaby  had  ^orrrdooe  it.^     He  inaastcd 
«n  having  other  advice  £ar  *  a  peer  of  Engbutd  and  my  oonnee- 
lioB  ;*  aikil  he  luid  h»  way.     A  Uaat  Ea^ish  physician  of  great 
ftiT.  wbo  aibboRvd  priests  and  bad  ao  adnuiaUoa  for  ladies, 
«M  calM  in.,    This  moostrr  in  nMUMn«  bat  ^flscnlapios  in 
saw    Lothair.       His    jiw%ii  m     was    girra    in    few 
My  HfMim  u  that  hu  htijihiii  iJwIH   quit   Rome     I' 
1y,  aad  I  ddnk  be  had  bHMr  tctam   to   his   own     ' 
BIm  ^  PMfi^wii  awi  the  E^lisk  Catl»Uc  colony 
wwF  nranlwd  that  Lc«^axr  ikwaM  wot  i«t«ni  «»  Ew^laml  if  they 
«oaM  hrip  it.     ll  it  was  chaac»  oi  air  that  hr  waafer^  there  was 
Sfetly.    \  Neapotooidakv — Mv  ia  mA  avnpaf  4«kesiD  this 
Wak'  that  thrv    tyring  «|i  te  «t«w  p^»     r^i  dakr,  a  great 
fcwM<a<Ck»M^|i>>w4aitittawkih»iiMiiiiitM»afSiQlY  at 
A>  JKifiwI  g*^  mm  U\ym^^  wwml^    IWwm otest  jmt 
mi  SkiU  ranwJ  «wt  Mi  ^  iwv^r  j^vwcwi^  aaA  ^^cr  Lothair 
tiarrlWiA  l>v  vao^v   tttfiva.  r%«r  wa»cM4  «■&  wawhid   br   that    , 
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•tlTcnturcs,  wbicb,  though  pleasant,  were  not  unattended  with 
fatigue.  First  and  foremost,  one  very  fine  morning,  so  early  that 
we  may  imagine  his  priestly  warders  Were  at  *  lauds '  or  *  matins,' 
Lothair,  acting  on  the  principle  that  it  is  only  the  early  bird 
that  gets  the  worm,  gave  ibem  the  slip,  and  was  ofT  to  Malta  in 
an  open  boat !  Htjw  did  he  induce  tbe  boatmen  to  take  him  ? 
That  is  easily  answered.  'He  generally  carried  about  him  as 
much  as  Fortunatus.'  He  pulled  out  a  purse  much  better  linetl 
tian  we  should  have  thought  it  likely  to  be  after  he  had 
Iain  senseless  for  hours  in  an  ambulance  among  the  Pope's 
Zouaves,  and  had  spent  so  much  of  his  time  afterwards 
witli  the  priests.  Nor  is  the  allusion  to  Fortunatus  jiar- 
ticularly  happy,  for  that  hero  of  fairy  talcs  only  had  in  his 
poitession  one  gold  piece  at  a  time,  and  though  ho  could 
kve  one  every  time  he  wished  for  it,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  have  several  at  once.  He  was  the  anticipation  and  imper- 
yination  in  mythical  times  of  checjues  for  one  pound  to  bearer  at 
ligbt,  and  of  Scotch  one  pound  notes,  both  of  them  very  mean 
tepreseotatives  of  boundless  wealth.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not 
bound  to  know  all  about  Fortunatus  and  his  wishing-cap,  so  wc 
Uke  his  words,  as  we  suppose  he  means  them  to  be  understood, 
ihat  Lotbair,  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  always  carried  a  great 
wm  about  with  him  in  gold.  But  here  again  we  are  forced  t4> 
^er  from  him,  because,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  of  'swells' 
goes,  they  are  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  whom  we  should  go 
Qpccting  to  find  say  a  hundred  sovereigns  in  their  pockets. 
But  see,  young  men  of  fashion  I  the  use  of  specie.  All  the 
dieque-books  in  the  world  would  have  availed  Lothair  nothing ia 
Sicily,  but  he  had  his  pockets  filled  with  ducats,  and  so  was  able 
to  pay  his  passage  to  Malta.  Do  not  therefore  dare  to  say  that  it 
i»a  bore  to  carry  so  much  gold  about  one,  that  it  bums  holes  in 
joui  pockets,  or  any  nonsense  of  the  kind.  Take  warning  by 
«»thair,  and  always  have  as  nmch  gold  with  you  as  youc  ao 
tncooveniently  carrj-. 

But  here  we  have  the  bird  flown  away  to  Malta,  and  the 
priests  '  praying '  as  Captain  Spark  of  the  '  Enchantress  *  used 
t*)  *pray  '  at  his  absence.  At  Malti  Lothair  found  Mr.  Phoebus, 
*boie  ideas  on  the  specie  question  were  as  sound  as  his  own. 
^ay!  they  were  sounder,  for  whereas  Lothair  sometimes  drew  a 
cpnquc,  and  did  not  altogether  despise  paper  money  in  its 
^gbt  place,  Mr.  Pha?bus,  like  the  philosopher,  carried  all  bis 
Swxis  about  with  him,  except  that  the  sage  had  nothing,  while 
tlie  cabin  of  the  *  Pan  * — the  yacht  of  Mr.  Phcebus — had  chests 
'oil  of  velvet  bags  crammed  with  '  j>earls,  rubies,  Venetian 
i^uios,  Napoleons,  and  golden  piastres.'     That  vulgar,  but  not 
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useless  coin,  the  British  sovereig-n,  waa  wanting,  and  wh 
remember  that  Lothair's  gold  was  all  in  ducats,  we  have  an 
uneasy  feeling  tliat  a  bad  time  may  be  coming,  when  our 
standard  gold  coin  may  be  despised  by  lords  and  artists  as  of 
inferior  and  impure  alloy.  At  this  point  we  must  say  that  the 
perusal  of  'Lothair'  has  made  us  most  discontented  with  our  lot 
in  life.  Here  we  have  been  moderately  successful,  making  uur 
way  by  the  toil  of  the  brain,  using  our  head  as  much,  and 
our  hands  as  little,  as  we  can;  the  reason  l>eing,  of  course,  that 
we  like  small  hands  and  broad  foreheads.  But  ^Lothair'  is  a 
bad  book.  It  puts  evil  thoughts  into  our  head.  How  many 
times  have  wc  dineil  with  our  father-in-law,  who  was  in 
respect  equal,  and  even  superior,  to  old  Cantacuzene,  and  yet 
when  did  he  ever  treat  us  as  that  commercial  ofri>hoot  of 
emperors  troaled  his^son-in-Iaw?  Sometimes,  indeed,  after 
dinner,  be  has  vaguely  hinted  at  his  desire  to  do  something  for 
us  after  he  died,  but  we  have  always  looked  on  that  as  a 
doubtful  good ;  doubtful  both  by  reason  of  its  distance  aad 
b(^cause  the  worst  time  of  all  for  a  man  to  do  anything  is  when 
be  is  dead.  But  here  this  old  Cantacuzene  was  in  the  habit  of 
putting  cheques  for  5000/.  at  a  time  in  his  daughter's  napkin  at 
breakfast  on  ber  birtbdaT.  \^liat  he  wooU  have  dooe  after 
dinner  no  man  can  say;  Imt  every  ton-ia-law  who  reads  this 
btxdc,  and  knows  that  be  is  jost  as  good  as  Mr.  Pho-bas,  or 
better,  and  thai  his  £stbcT-ii>-Uw  is  nearly  as  well  off  as  old 
Caatacuxrne,  will  expect  to  be  as  hamlaotnray  treated,  else  there 
will  be  munier  of^  many  £sthcrs-ia4aw,  ana  in  eveij  case  the 
coQBsel  for  the  nriaoner  will  only  read  to  the  jury  tliis  pottioo  of 
'  Lothair,*  and  they  will,  without  re<irui|f  £roai  their  box,  retain 
a  verdict  of  justifiable  aocricide. 

But  to  pfttceed.  Tbe  ^mily  of  Phcrbus  were  peculiar, 
opecialljr  th«  kdies;  the  only  part  of  ^air  Caces  that  the 
warn  woud  bom  was  their  Iom  ayrHiKft,  For  the  sake 
of  iImm  Ikey  vote  ^tilted  hata.  At  &nc»  as  these  ia  ao 
— ch  lank  and  ftahrrn  in  ^  booL»  w«  thoogfal  this  was  a 
misprim  k^  ^titM»'  bai  m^  it  is  ^tihtd:'  w  ladies  tell  m 
what  is  a  tilt«d  Ut  TW«i  ibeir  Wr  was  'nrm  ending.'  We 
Lave  Lm^wa  a  father  who  had  a  baby  which  rrvMiaed  bald  from 
m  bw«b  liU  it  mm  to  be  a  Um  ol'  «mk  v«<ars  obl»  and  tben  was 
mif'^\MJMr  bv  bMW  mmx  to  SimMr;  «e  ba««  known 
<lus  MiC»«tUMUr  fetker  in  uv»  a^^m^Y  yi  bis  boot  ciwlaiin  against 
tbe  bair  of  bia  inlant  as  ^  iw^ev  WwinnM^'  bnt  ^nt  is  *■  nerer 
aviiMrbair'*  U  ii  bad  «>vv  mAiImw  o»M  il  ba  m?  Yet 
dwaaMmbadiL  IVns  tWir  Km^nu  «m  aa  sale  ^t  ^o^b 
^v  wvra  dul;^  t«  was  «mI,\  to  '  MMl  ibair  |Mles.'    With  all 
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lis   wealth  and   extravnpince,  Mr.  Phoebus  was  a  moilost  man. 

VMien   he  was  lea\*ing  Malta  in  a  triumphal  procession,  he  took 

Lis  stand,  not  on  the  quarter-deck,  but  on  the  'galley*  of  hia 

racht,  thereby  Intcnding^,  no  doubt,  to  show  this  world  so  dead  to 

sensual    pleasure,  and    so   deep    in    thought,   that   true   wisdom 

consists  in  cookery,  and  that  the  only  master  of  arts  is  a  chf/  de 

cuisine.     We  are   also   inclined    to    think    that    this    wondrous 

iiamily  lived  in  the  forecastle,  for  we  remark  that  when  they  were 

Hearing  Joppa,  Mr.  Phccbus  called  out,  *  Man  a-head  there,  tell 

A^adamc  Phoebus  to  come  on  deck  for  the  6rst  sight  of  Mount 

X^cbanon.*     Did  thev  always  live  '  forward  *  among  the  crew  ;  or 

tk-fwl   they  only  for  this  once  migrated   thither  that  Lolhair,   the 

gTcat  Marquis  of  Carabas,  might  have  the  state-room  of  the  *  Pan' 

slI  1  to  himself,  and  his  broodlngs  on  the  divine  Theodora? 

'  Nearing  Joppa'?    Vou  may  well  ask  why  they  were  nearing 

Joppa,  when  we  last  heard  of  them  at  Malta.     From  Malta,  Mr. 

-fr**Iiccbus  took  Lothair  to  an  island  in  the  j^gean,  of  which  he 

^^ras  the  •  tyrant'  in  the  old  Greek,  or  as  he  would  call  it,  Aryan 

^^nse.      How  he  got  it  no  one  knew,  but  as   an  island  of  the 

-^^Egean,  it  was  almost  as  peculiar  as  Mr,  Phcrbus's  family.     It 

*  '^ras  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions/  whereas  the  islands  of  the 

-^llgean  are   usually   sniall ;    it  was  well    wooded,   though  these 

^^lands  are  generally  arid  and  bare.      Here  Mr.  Phcebus  'lived  a 

^ifc  partly  Oriental,  partly  Venetian,  and  partly  idiosyncratic' 

«4ost    remarkable  was   he  when  he  hunted.     The   ladies   were 

*r»ounted  on  *  Anatolian  chargers  with  golden  bells,'  but  that  was 

soothing  to  the  tyrant  Phoebus — Apollo  himself.     His  attire  fur 

tlse  chase  beat  even  a  French  Count  hollow,  and  wc  must  look  to 

tlie    last  Christmas   pantomime   to   equal   it.      He   wore    'green 

vclTet,Wnd  '  seven-leagued  boots,'  and  added  to  the  majesty  of 

\kis  mien   by  sounding  '  a  wondrous  twisted  horn,  rife  with  all 

the  inspiring  or  directing  notes  of  musical  and  learned  vcnerie.' 

Truth   compells   us  to  add   that   this  garb  of  the   tyrant  of  the 

iKgean  was  not  original.      It  was  copied   from  a  dreade<l  enemy 

of  our  youth,  and  the  familiar  friend  of  our  later  theatrical  life. 

When  we  last  saw  the  Giant  Blunderbore,  and,  in  fact,  whenever 

we  have  seen  him,  he  was  dressed  just  like  Mr.  Phtebus,  even 

down   to  his  "seven-leagued  boots.'     He  was    engaged,   too,  in 

'vem*r^,*   though   of   another    kind    than   that    pursued    by    Mr. 

Phcrbus.      Mr.    Disraeli   should   remember   that   some  words  in 

the  English   language  arc  ambiguous,  and  that  one  of  these  is 

*vcnery.'     But  why  in  the  name  of  Diana  and  all  her  nymphs, 

why  seven-leagued  boots  in  an  island  of  the  iKgean?     In  the 

Steppes  of  Tartary,   in   the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi,  across  the 

Sahara,  or  if  any  one  wished  to  reach  the  Sources  of  the  Nile  or 
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the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  they  might  be  of  some  use.  But 
an  island  of  the  IR^ean  they  must  have  been  a  nuisanrc.  T\ 
or  three  steps  wouUI  have  brought  the  artistic  tyrant  into  the  sc 
on  either  coast  of  his  dominions.  Then  alas!  he  woulil  havp 
been  drowne<l,  unless  a  great  fish  had  swallowed  him,  and  hi 
would  have  been  lost  at  once  to  Art  and  the  Aryan  race- 
But  we  must  not  dwell  on  that  island  ;  it  is  too  scdacii 
Like  Ulysses,  we  stuff  our  cars  with  *  the  wise  man's  wax 
hasten  on.  A  Russian  commission,  and  the  pr6miseof  Si  pater 
<tf  nobility,  and  a  decoration  of  a  high  class,*  lured  Mr. 
Phoebus  away  from  his  island  and  tlie  worship  of  Pan,  of  whom  | 
he  firmly  believed  that  the  great  Gixl  would  one  day  return  to 
earth.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  left  his  boots  behind  him  just 
when  he  miffht  have  needed  tlicm.  Perhaps  they  were  heir- 
looms»  or  a  Palladium  which  even  he  could  not  scjwirale  from 
the  island.  Perhaps  they  were  only  borrowed  for  that  hunt, 
and  he  had  to  return  tliem  to  our  old  friend  the  Giant.  Be  that 
as  it  mav,  we  never  hear  of  them  ag^ain.  That  Russian  commis- 
sion was  to  make  sketches  in  the  Holy  Land.  That  was  why 
Lothair  and  his  friends  were  nearing  Joppa ;  and  when  they 
reached  Jerusalem,  Lothair,  who  was  now  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits,  except  that  he  still  broode^l  over  Theodora,  was  rejoiced 
to  find  his  friends  Bertram  and  St.  Aldegonde,  who  had  paired 
till  Easter  to  fro  and  shoot  pelicans  and  crocodiles  in^  Nubia, 
and  {getting  disgusted  with  the  sport,  had  turned  towards 
Palestine  to  *  do  *  Jerusalem.  There  two  things  happencd. 
Bertram  Dash  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Euphrosync  Canta- 
cuzene,  one  of  the  ladies  with  the  tilted  hats.  Though  her  dirk 
might  defend  her  girdle,  it  was  powerless  to  protect  her  heart, 
for  she  returned  tlie  affection  of  the  noble  Dash.  The  otUcr  thing 
was  that  Lothair  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  Mr.  Paraclet**, 
a  very  strange  character,  more  like  a  spirit  tlian  a  man,  who 
lived  among  the  oaks  of  Bashan,  and  was  much  miUIer  in 
temper,  and  certainly  not  so  corpulent,  as  its  bulls.  This 
Syrian  personage,  whose  very  name  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
office  which  he  was  destined  to  fulfil  towards  Lothair,  convinced 
our  hero,  among  other  things,  of  the  personality  of  the  Creatoc^H 
exposed  the  Pantheism  of  Mr.  Phoebus,  which  he  declared  t^H 
l>e  merely  'Atheism  in  domino,*  and  having  reconciled  him 
to  the  Christian  religion,  left  him  in  comparative  peace.  TI 
bappv  frame  of  mind  was  further  strengthened  by  a 
which  our  hero  paid  to  this  remarkable  and  mysterious  Syriai 
whose  familv,  with  a  go(Hl  fortune  rare  in  all  lands,  and  ran 
of  all  in  the  East,  still  held  the  same  lands  in  Bashan  which' 
they  owned  at  the  birth  of  Our  Saviour,     There,  with  the  high 
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privilege  of  a  Gospel  of  their  own,  these  happy  Paracletes  had 
livetJ  ever  since ;  and  we  can  onlv  say  if  one  of  tliein  is  in 
existence  when  we  next  go  to  Palestine,  wo  sliall  not  be  long-  in 
finding  our  way  to  Rashan.  With  a  mind  much  at  ease,  Lothair 
was  free  to  art,  and  so  when  his  old  Red  Republican  oom- 
mauider,  to  whom  wc  ought  to  have  said  lonjj^  ago  he  had  been 
iddebted  for  bis  life,  when  early  in  the  Xxmk  he  was  fool  enough 
ti>  try  and  convince  a  Fenian  meeting  of  their  madness — when  this 
commander,  we  say,  and  man  of  action  suddenly  came  on  him  in 
Palestine  as  a  Turkish  general,  and  advised  him  to  go  home  and 
lead  a  life  of  action,  Lothair  was  quite  ready  to  follow  bis  advice. 
Bertram's  love  affair,  more  urgent  even  than  'an  insolent  letter 
from  Glyn'  on  his  political  misl)ehaviour,  forced  St  Aldegonde 
to  go  home  that  he  might  further  the  happiness  of  the  young 
loTers.  So  home  Lothair  and  the  two  went,  leaving  Phoebus  and 
the  ladies  to  follow. 

By  the  cleverness  of  ATr.  Putney  Giles,  a  satisfactory  con- 
tradiction of  the  paragraphs  which  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
spirators had  spread  about  Lothair*s  conversion  appcAre*!  in 
the  papers.  Lothair,  with  the  vanity  and  sensitiveness  of 
youth,  fancies  that  all  eyes  must  have  been  watching  for  bim 
sod  wondering  at  his  absence.  One  stroll  down  St.  James's 
itrcet,  one  visit  to  VVhite's,  and  one  meeting  with  *a  noble  and 
gwy-lipaded  patron  of  the  Arts  in  Great  Rritain,*  whose  portrait 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  though  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  quite 
convince  Lothair  that  he  had  never  been  even  missed.  It  had 
hnn  a  great  consolation  to  him  in  Palestine  to  End  from  some 
leiters  which  Bertram  showed  him,  that  the  Lady  Corisandc  still 
titok  an  interest  in  him.  But  when  he  returned  to  England 
fviher  prepared  to  renew  his  advances,  he  was  piqued  to  find 
^latshc  was  as  good  as  engaged,  so  every  one  said,  to  the  Duke  of 
Brecon.  Then  he  sought  the  St.  Jeromes,  and  we  must  say  did 
flirt,  or  try  to  flirt,  with  Miss  Amndel ;  but  by  this  time  the  lady 
witli  the  violet  eyes  had  given  him  up.  She  had  not  forgiven 
Iiitn,  wc  sup[>ose,  for  leaving  Catesby  and  Coleman  in  the  lurch. 
She  was  resolved  to  take  the  veil,  and  she  took  iu  The  Cardinal 
agftia  lectures  Lothair,  and  tells  him  as  a  very  great  secret  that 
the  Pope  is  about  to  call  a  general  council.  Lothair  seems 
neither  to  have  thought  this  secret  worth  knowing,  nor  anything 
*W,  comjTared  with  Miss  Arundel's  determination.  'Then 
I  have  not  a  friend  left  in  the  world,*  he  exclaimed.  In  vain 
I^y  St.  Jerome  told  him  that  she  and  her  husband  recognised 
'the  Divine  purpose'  in  Miss  Arundel's  decision,  and  *  bowed 
to  it*  *  I  do  not  bow  to  it/  said  Lotliair ;  '  I  think  it  barbarous 
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of  the  step,  he  ungratefully  said,  'Then  my  confidence  in  him  i* 
utterly  destroyed/  When  Themlora  was  dead,  and  Clare  Arundel 
had  taken  the  veil,  what  was  left  for  Lothair  but  to  return  to  his 
old  love,  Lady  Corisande.  True,  he  might  have  cut  his  throat; 
but  then  instead  of  being  a  farce,  this  novel  would  have  been  a 
tragedy.  No,  he  did  not  cut  his  throat.  He  went  down  to 
Muriel  Towers  by  way  of  beginning  to  act,  and  from  Muriel  he 
went  back  to  Brentham,  only  to  find  Bertram's  affair  happily 
settled  ;  for  that  magnificent  old  Cantacuzenc  had  been  down  to 
see  the  Duke  of  Dash,  and  quite  convinced  both  him  and  the 
Duchess  that  the  degradation  if  anything  lay  in  a  Cantacuzene 
marrying  a  Dash.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  saw  that  his  future 
daughter-in-law  was  of  '  imperial  lineage,'  he  gave  in,  and  shook 
hands  with  old  Cantacuzene,  who  put  the  coping-stone  to  the 
edifice  of  his  liberality,  by  offering  to  make  any  settlement  on 
Miss  Euphrusync  that  the  Duke  desired.  That  })air  made  happy, 
Lothair  only  remains;  like  the  last  taper  at  a  ball,  he  had  seen 
all  his  friends  out — all  either  dead,  or  nuns,  or  married  ;  what 
remained  for  him  but  to  offer  his  hand  to  the  Lady  Corisande, 
who,  for  his  sake,  it  now  turned  out,  had  refused  both  Lord 
Carisbrookc  and  the  Duke  of  Brecon.  In  the  Lady  Corisande*a 
own  garden  he  told  her  the  following  most  atrocious  storv:  He 
hod  committed  many  follies,  he  said,  but  'to  one  opinion  1  have 
been  constant,  in  one  I  am  unchanged,  and  that  is  my  adoring 
love  for  you.*  No  wonder  she  turned  pale  at  this  awful  false- 
hood;  but  for  all  that,  'gently  taking  his  arm,  she  hid  her  faci 
on  his  breast,  and  he  sealed  with  an  embrace  her  speechlen 
form/  Then  thev  sat  down,  and  then  he  told  her  another  story, 
that  of  his  afTection  for  Theodora ;  and  we  only  hope  he  wu 
able  to  rrciincilc  the  two.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting-, 
hr  pulle<l  out  the  string  of  pearls  which  his  old  love  had  sealed 
up  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  which  we  suspect  he  had  ever  sinc< 
carried  about  with  him,  like  Mr.  Pho-bus.  Then  they  opened 
the  case  witliout  breaking  the  scxil  with  Roma  stamped  on  it 
There  were  the  jvarls,  and  there  was  a  slip  of  paper  on  whicl 
Thrndom  'had  written  some  unsccti  won!*,'  It  is  not  very  clew 
by  whom  ihcy  were  •  uniecn,*  perhaps  by  Tlieodora  herself,  whc 
mu&t  have  addi*d  c1air^-o\anee  iiml  Xan  habit  of  writing  wiUi  bei 
t^yes  shut  to  her  manv  aocoinpUshinrnts.  At  any  rate  they  wen 
seen  now,  and  it  mn  ttius :  *TUo  adbriag  of  Theodora  to  Lolfaair'i 
Bride; 

Some  hours  had  noxr  elapse<U  lunckpoa  was  orer,  and   tlue^ 
were  missed.     *  Bolls  hav<»  Wn  rinj^ny  for  yoo  in  ererj  direc 
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►  Oj'  said  the  Duchess,  as  tliey  returned.  '  \Vlicrc  can  you  have 
c?n?"  *  I  have  been  in  Corisande's  garden/  said  Lothair,  *  and 
^  has  given  me  a  rose/ 

So  ends  '  Lothair,'  of  which  we  have  been  thus  careful  iu 
jiving  a  faithful  analysis,  lest  any  one  should  say  that  ^ve  have 
M>t  read  the  book.  Wc  have  indicated  our  opinion  pretty  freely 
u  we  went  along.  That  we  have  found  it  lively  and  amusing  we 
are  quite  ready  to  admit.  But  when  the  Olympians  descend 
into  the  arena  and  contend  with  common  mortals,  we  expect  to 
find  them  something  more  than  lively  and  amusing.  If  they 
leveal  themselves  to  vulgar  eyes,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  their  God- 
heads that  they  come  into  the  lists.  If  nobility  ^obliges/  still 
mure  do  statesmanship  and  former  literary  fame.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
tiw  author  of  *  Vivian  Grey/  and  *  Henrietta  Temple/  of 
'Cooingsby/  and  *  Sybil/  and  *Tancred/  was  bound  if  lie  wrote 
to  be  sometbing  more  than  lively  and  amusing.  He  had 
iy  thrown  his  quoit  beyond  the  mark  of  most  men ;  in 
'Loihair*  it  was  necessary  to  equal  or  surpass  his  former  cast  or 
WL  Judged  by  whiit  lie  has  already  dune  both  in  literature  and 
sUtcsinanship,  *Lothair'  is  a  failure.  It  may  be  very  instruc- 
tirp  to  our  golden  youth  to  be  warned  against  the  machinations 
of  Rome ;  but  to  effect  this  purpose,  it  was  hardly  worth  the 
bile  of  the  leader  of  a  great  ]>olitical  party  in  the  State  to 
a  book  which  has  been  as  sour  grapes  to  the  teeth  of  all  tlie 
fin;tD  Catholics  in  the  land.  A  great  statesman  is  bound,  in  our 
njon,  to  consider  all  sidcsand  respect  alt  creeds.  If  he  exposes 
errors  of  any  Church,  he  ought  not  to  confound  the  innocent 
the  guilty.  We  believe  that  there  arc  no  purer  high-minded 
gentlemen  on  earth  than  some  of  our  Koman  Cathtdic  country- 
men, and  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  a  statesman  like  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  deride  them  in  a  Ixwk  which  he  calls  a  novel,  but  which  is 
aftw  all  a  political  pamphlet,  and  a  bid  for  the  bigoted  voices  of 
Eieitr  Hall.  Such  an  outrage  will  neither  add  to  his  follo\vers 
in  St  Stephens,  nor  to  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  because  it 
titu  alike  against  good  taste  and  justiro.  But  it  was  neces- 
«uy,  aome  one  will  say,  that  our  youth  should  be  warned  ;  salut 
vapuh  luprema  /ftr,  and  this  was  why  Mr.  Disraeli  put  that 
line  from  Terence  on  the  title  page  ;  Nosse  omnia  htec  $afu8  est 
MeacentuliB,  Weill  there  are  worse  things  in  *Lothair*  even 
the  Church  of  Rome,  What  is  to  be  said  of  a  young  noble- 
who,  after  proposing  olThand  to  one  young  lady,  flirts 
iperatfly  with  a  second,  and  then  fulls  madly  in  love  willi 
thcr  man's  wife.  That  adultery  is  a  deadly  sin  is  no  doubt  one 
the  tilings  most  salutary  for  young  men  to  know  ;  though  as  the 
Bible  already  existed,   not  to   mention  the  Book  of  Common 
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Prayer,  ami  the  'Wtole  Duty  of  Man,'  we  do  not  think  h  n*     _ 
sary  to  have  written  a  book  to  prove  it.     Bat  it  is  what  oftm 
happens.   Very  true,    So  long  as  men  are  men,  and  women  women, 
such  social  crimes  will  never  fail  among  us.      But  why  dwell  on 
them   or  point  them    out?      It    was    to  show  the    perfection  til 
Theodora  and  the  weakness  of  Lothair.     Theodora  was  indeed 
*  divine,'  and  Lothair  we  have  seen  descril>ed  as  'a<joose,'  but 
then  he  was  a  golden  one  ;   we  quite  agree  with  Theodora's  friends 
in  their  estimate  of  her  character,  and  when  we  find  any  woman 
like  her,  we  may  perhaps  show  ourselves  as  great  geese  as  Lothair, 
One  great  fault  of  the  lx>ok  to  our  minds  is  this ;  that  as  Theinlora 
is  the  heroine,  and  Lothair*s  character  is  too  weak  and  silly 
supply  her  loss,  the  interest  in  the  story  ceases  with  the  sc 
volume  when  Theodora  dies.     The  Lady  Corisande  still   lir 
indeed,  but  she  is  little  better  than  a  lay  figure,  very  well  dressed 
— an  aristocratic  doll  which  has  been  taught  to  speak  and  walk. 
The   third    volume    is    filled    with    the  scenes  at  the   Agostini 
Palace  and  in  the  Coliseum,  which  arc  as  incomprehensible  to 
us  as  the  transcendental   philosophy,  or   the   Comtisl  vagaries. 
In  the  third  volume,  too,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  those  revelations 
of  the  life  and  doings  of  the  Pho-bus  family,  which  are  among  the 
mostabsurd  and  unnatural  parts  of  the  hook.     And  now  we  have 
uttered   the  word  *  unnatural,'  that  is  the  great  sin  of  ^  Lothair.' 
It    is  natural,   neither  in   the  story,   though   that    is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  be  amusing  and  readable,  nor  in  the  society  tie- 
scribed,   nor  in    the   personages  which    figure    in    that    society. 
Most  unnatural  is  it  in  the  style  and  in  the  language.    That  there 
are  hajipy   thoughts  and   epigrammatic  sentences    sown   broad- 
cast in  its  pages  need  scarcely  Ik?  said  of  a  novel  written  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.      But  as  tlie  true  pearl  lies  embedded  in  the  loose  fibre 
of  a  mollusc,  so  Mr.  Disraeli's  geras  of  speech  and  thought  are 
hidden  in  a  vast  maze  of  verbiage  which  can  seldom  be  called 
English,  and  very  frequently  is  downright  nonsense.      The  first 
editions   were    full    of    misprints,    such    as    *  Slephanopolis,'  for 
*Stephanotis,'  reminding  us  of  pfwr  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  'Sir 
Peregrine  Pickle'   for  Sir  Peregrine  Mailland,  though  not  quite 
equalling  his  translation  of  <iroit  du  timbre  into  'timber  duties.* 
Some  of  th(*5C   have   disappeared  in  after  impressions,    but  all 
through  the  book  whole  sentences  would  have  to  be  rewritten  to 
make  them  either  grammatical  or  intelligible. 

As  for  the  characters,  many  of  them  are  said  to  be  too  closely 
drawn  from  real  life.  Here  we  think  the  gossips  who  utter  this  sen- 
timent are  unjust  No  doubt  suggestions  of  character  were  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Disraeli  by  those  whom  he  met  in  daily  intercourse, 
but  it  is  the  privilege  of  an  author  to  develop  these  mere  suggc»< 
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tioz3S  into  the  iinislied  cliaractcrs  in  his  work.    Wctlonot  believe 

t^^t  Mr.  Disraeli  has  clone  more  than  this,  even  in  that  memorable 

ca^e  oi"  tlie  Oxiord  Professor,  in  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  so 

dot-cruiiued  that  tlic  cap  shall  fit  his  own  hciid.   For  that  cap  there 

are  man^  candidates  in  Voung  Oxlortl.     Who  shall  jwiint  out  the 

maji  among  us  who  entirely  matches  Mr,  Pinto  tlie  Portuguese, 

wl&ose  observation  ol'  English  was   that  it  was  limited  to  four 

or   five  words,  *nico,  jolly,  charming,  love,  and  fond.*     \Vhy  he 

Ji<l  not  add  *awfur  and  *  awfully  *  to  his  list  we  cannot  imagine; 

but  we  cannot  help  wishing  for  our  own  sakcs  that  Mr.  Disraeli's 

command  of  the  vernacular  had  been  almost  as  limited.     There 

are  points  of  Pinto  which  can  be  traced  in  several  men  ;  but  the 

wliulc  I'into  is  a  cento  made  out  of  several  persons.      In  one  point 

many  agree  witli  him.     *Hc  wns  not  an  intellectual  Crcesus,  but 

his  pockets  were  full  of  sixpences.*    Small  talk  and  small  change 

are  to  be  found  in  this  metropolis  in  many  mouths  anil  p<»ckets. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Hugo  Cohun,  who  certainly  says  some 

of  the  smartest  things  iu  the  book,  of  the   surly   and   dissolute 

Duke  of  Brecon,  of  the  outsjioken  St  Aldegonde,  and  the  great 

Duke  of  Dash  himself !    They  are  all  very  near  bt* iug  the  portraits 

oT people  we  know;  but  just  as  we  are  saying,  'how  like  so  and 

so,'  a  difference  appears,  and  we  add,  *yet  after  ail  it  cannot  be  he.' 

But  as  a  great  author  on  his  death-bed   said   to  his  children, 

*ibovc  all  things  be  natural ' — so  w<;  repeat  tliat  the  great  fault  of 

'Lothair'  is  that  it  is  not  true  to  nature.     There  is  an  unreality 

about  even  the  best  characters  in  the  book  which  mars  their  life, 

unii   makes    them    little    better   than   abstractions    and    dreams. 

Very  lemarkablc  is  the  entire  absence  of  passion  in  a  novel  in 

*luch  there  is  so  much  love-making.     This  is  a  merit  we  are 

lold,  but  a  merit  to  our  minds  rather  suited  to  the  meridian  of 

country  reading-clubs  and  ladies'  schools.     It  is  one  which  makes 

*  Lothair'  very  sale  reading  for  young  ladies,  but  at  the  same  time 

tt  fatal  to  it  as  a  living  and  lasting  work.     So  far  as  feeling  is 

concerned,   *  Lothair'  is  as  dull  as  ditch-water  and  as  flat  as  a 

Rounder.      But  to  return  to  our  great  complaint.     \Ve  say  the 

language  is  unnatural  as  well  as  the  story  and  the  characters.     If 

'one  touch  of  N  ature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,'  surely  the  utter 

absence  of  it  in  *  Lothair  '  must  set   the  world  against  it  as  a 

Work  of  art.      It  is  certainly  not  natural  in  young  men  to  make 

•reverences  of  ceremony'  even   to   Duchesses.     Still  less    is  it 

natural  to  speak  of  a  young  lady  having  *a  tumult  on  her  brow,* 

or  of  ladies  out  riding  as  'jumping  on  their  barbs  and  jenets,' 

or  as  riding,  even  in  an  island  of  the  .'Kgean,  'on  cream-coloured 

Anatolian  chargers  with  golden  bells.'    When  a  lord  like  Lothair 

goes  to  the  opera,  if  he  is  goose  enough  to  give  the  box-keeper  a 

guinea. 


^inea«  it  is  not  natural   to  describe  liim  as  giving  ilial  officii 
*  an  overpowering;  honorarium.'     *A   modish  scene'  is  coitainlj 
not  native  English,  any  more  tlian  'brusk.'     How  a  woman  or 
a  woman's  portrait  can  ' make  a  fun.,*  unless  she  were  manic 
to  a  certain  dark  gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless,  wc  conni 
tell.     One  of  our  minor  jwets  named  Milton,  who  was  at  U 
as  famous  as  Mr.  Disraeli  for  his  wealth  of  words,  has  indi 
tung  thus  : 

'  \Miorc  perhaps  some  boanty  lies, 
The  cjnosnre  of  noighboaring  ejes/ 

That  was  a  bold,  as  it  is  still  a  beautiful  metaphor,  yet  we  can 
fancy  some  carping  critic  of  the  Caroline  age  ridiculinjr  the 
younp:  poet  as  likening  his  mistress  to  a  puppy-dog*s  tail.  What 
would  he  now  say  if  he  heard  that,  in  what  is  meant  f<»r  sol 
prose,  a  lovely  lady  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  c; 
Cynosure  of  the  Empyrean,'  the  puppy-dog*s  tail  of  the 
fiery  vault  of  heaven.  What  could  he  say  but  that  Mr.  Di 
out-Miltoned  Milton,  and  made  himself  and  his  heroine  supremely 
ridiculous.  But  it  is  just  this  fatal  wealth,  whether  of  words 
worldly  goods,  which  is  the  ruin  of  *  Lothair.*  The  language 
an  aH'ected  unnatural  euphuism,  a  jargon  of  no  particular  time 
class,  abounding  in  unmeaning  adjectives  and  senseless  subst: 
lives,  piled  in  profusion  one  upon  the  other,  setting  at  defiam 
both  the  rules  of  grammar  and  common-sense.  Penny-a-linii 
run  mad  is  perhaps  the  best  description  that  we  can  give  of 
It  is  just  what  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Jenkins  would  hai 
written  in  Hedlam.  God  help  the  little  Hottentot,  or  whatev< 
may  be  the  race  of  the  future,  who  is  set  a  page  of  '  Lothair 
translate  into  his  own  tongue  two  hundred  years  hence.  As  in 
the    davs    <if   the    patriarchs    all    men    are    said    to    have    be 


80  in    *  Lothair'  all    the  chief  characters    arc  duke* 
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giants, 

marquises,  or  the  offspring  of  emperors  and  princes 
gards  their  incomes  they  are  millionaires.  But  what  we  dl 
not  know  till  we  read  this  book  was,  that  the  accumulation 
of  riches  renders  men  lilicral.  Look  at  old  Canlacuzenc,  a  man 
in  business —  we  beg  his  pardon,  '  in  affairs  ;'  had  he  only  carried 
on  his  affairs  in  the  princely  way  in  which  he  treated  the  par- 
venu Duke  of  Dash,  he  would  have  been  in  the  'Gazette'  in 
twelve  months.  He  at  any  rate  is  not  true  to  nature.  In  real 
life  he  would  have  screwed  down  his  son-in-law,  looked  sharp 
after  settlements,  and  after  all  have  gone  about  saying  that  the 
ducal  house  of  Dash  were  little  l>etter  than  beggars.  No!  all 
experience  teaches  us  that  amassing  money  does  not  make  men 
either  open-handed  or  open-hearted.     The  most  liberal  men  per- 
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bapi  are  they  who  spend  other  peopIe*s  money,  for  it  has  rost 
them  nothing  to  come  by  it.  Then  come  men  of  moderate 
income,  to  which  they  hnve  succeeded.  But  your  mere  million- 
aire! he  should  l)e  painted  without  purse  or  porket.  Great 
wealth  acquired  by  toil  of  brain  or  hand  is  dose  clutche<l  and 
htigged  as  though  it  were  hardly  one's  own,  imd  might  take 
win»s  and  fly  away  again. 

Why  a  great  writer  like  Mr.  Disraeli  should  be  thus  affected 
and  unnatural,  why  his  Knglish  should  be  stilted  and  false,  and 
his  treasures  of  wealth  as  tawdry  as  tinsel,  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand.    Perhaps  like  Tiberius  he  has  outlived  life,  seen  through 
It  and  found  it  all  a  sham.     The  dukes  and  marquises  whom  he 
has  so  long  led  despise  and  distrust  him.      Very  well!  he  will 
l»  revenged  on  them.     He  will  write  them  down,  and  behohl  he 
badone  it  in  *Lothair/     If  these  be  thy  dukes,  O  England,  if 
tbisisall  the  wit  and  wisdom  that  your  aristocratic  circles  can 
sW,  of  what  worth  are  titles  and  dukedoms?     It  is  impossible 
tomiatake  the  vein  of  satire  against  the  upper  classes  which  runs 
through  tlie  book  like  a  thread  of  gold.    The  tendency  of 'Lothair' 
Till)  all  its  dukes  and  duchesses  is  intensely  democratic.     When 
be  makes  it  rather  a  mesalliance  for  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
like  Cantacuzcne,  to  marry  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Dash,  we 
cuinot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  all  the  while  laughing 
m  bis  sleeve  at  the  aristocracy.    But  worse  remains  behind.    The 
author  of  'Lothair*  is  plainly  laughing  at   the   public,   at  you 
reader,  and  at  us.     He  is  sick  of  our  favour  and  applause ;  he 
has  come  to  see  the  vanity  of  novel  readers,  and  so  he  has  written 
a  book  full  of  the  most  extravagant  absurdities  for  you  to  swal- 
iove  and  admire.     At  us,  too,  the  critics,  *  the  men,'  according  to 
Afr,  Phirbus,  '  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art,*  he  has  been 
xncicking  and  jeering  all  the  while,  and  when  he  laid  down  his 
p<?n  after  plucking  that  'rose  out  of  the  garden  of  C'orisande,'  he 
probably  said  to  himself,  *  If  the  Hritisli  public  can  call  this  a 
^ood  book  they  are  fools  enough  to  believe  anything.* 


Art.  IV.— 1.  Judicial  Sialistics,     1868. 

2.  Criminal  Retiims:  Metropolitan  Police,     1868. 

3.  General  Regulaiionsy  Instructions,  and  Orders,  for  th^  Govern-' 
mtnt  and  Guidance  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force.     1862, 

4.  B^fjtort  oftlic  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis.     1870. 

LONDON  has  long  since  ceased  to   mean  that   part  of  the 
capital  which   is  governed  by  its   mediaeval  corporation. 
ThoDgh  'The  City'  is  still  the  great  centre  of  commerce,  and 

includes 


^^ 


includes  the    Bank,   the   Exchange,  the  Post   Office,  ana  oi 
^eat  public  establishments,  its  resident  populaticm  in  less  thau 
that  of  Shoreditch,  is  p-eally  exceeded   by  that  of   Marylebor 
and   docs   not  amount   to   murv  than  about  one-thirlicth   of 
entire  population  of  the  metropolis. 

From  the  ancient  waIU»irded  *  City,*  with  its  ports  at  Aldgnl 
Bishopsgate,  Moorgate,  Cripplepate,  Alders^t^,  Newgate, 
Lud^te, — afterwards  enlarjred  bv  the  Liberties  outsiile  the  VValT7 
and  bounded  bv  the  '  Bars  '  at  Whitechapel,  Holbom,  and  the 
Temple, — London  has  extended  in  all  directions  into  the  country, 
swallowing"  up  parish  alter  parish  and  clusters  of  suburban  vil- 
lages and  hamlets — Bow.  Islington,  Hampstead,  Paddington,  Ken- 
sington, and  Chelsea — as  well  as  adjoining  towns  and  cities,  Uke 
South wark  and  Westminster, — until  at  length  the  ancient  London 
is  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  a  great  city  coverii 
some  seven  hundred  sjpiare  miles  of  ground,  inhabitcnl  by 
thrce  millions  and  a  half  of  people,*  or  a  larger  number  of  pei 
than  arc  to  be  found  congregated  in  any  other  city  in  the  worldi 

The  population  of  London  is  nearly  double  that  of  Parisr 
four  times  that  of  Xew  Vork,  five  times  that  of  Berlin,  six  tin 
that  of  St.  Petersburg,  twelve  times  that  of  Amiterdani,  ai 
eighteen  times  that  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  Rerlir^ 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  added  togeljier,  fall  short  of  the 
p<»puIation  of  LondtHi,  whirh  exceeds  that  of  all  Scotland,  is 
more  than  equal  ti>  two-thiids  of  the  |x>pu]atioQ  of  all  Irclaj 
and  constitutes  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population 
Great  Britain,  'lite  increase  alone  in  the  Inhabitants  o(  Londi 
during  ilir  Inst  thirty  years,  exceeds  the  entire  population 
the  kingdom  of  fJreecr,  brigands  included. 

Inde<Ml,  one  of  the  most  surprising  things  about  modern. 
London  is  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Notwithsrandino- 
already  enormous  siw  in  184l»,  not  fewer  than  225.322  n< 
bouses  have  been  addcti  to  it  sintY  then,  forming  Gi*  new  Hiuares^ 
aud  5i531  new  sirwls,  of  the  tiitnl  length  of  1030  miles  !  Nor  haa 
the  ^rowtli  of  Loudon  ajniarenily  been  checked,  notwitlistanding 
adverse  times  ;  for  M  67  nouses  were  in  course  of  erection  in  lie 
mouth  of  February  last,  to  short,  m  the  French  observer  said  of 
Loodon, '  it  is  not  io  much  city,  aa  a  province  covered  bv  houses.* 
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The  growtb  t)f  London,  however,  has  only  kept  pace  with  the 
power,  population,  and  wealtli  of  the  empire.  It  is  the  scat  of 
tlie  Court,  the  Government,  and  the  Legislature;  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Law  ;  of  science,  art,  and  justice  ;  and  it  mig^ht  almost 
be  described  as  the  centre  of  the  worUrs  commerce.  While  it  i& 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  and  its  vast  colonial  dependencies, 
London  is  also  in  a  measure  regarded  as  the  capital  ol  uiudern 
industry,  to  which  men  of  energy  and  enterprise  resort,  not  only 
from  the  counties  and  distant  provinces,  but  from  the  variuui 
countries  of  Europe,  and  indeed  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  glo1>e. 

But  while  London  thus  attracts  tlic  most  puslJng,  enterprising, 
and  industrious  men  of  many  provinces  and  countries,  it  also 
attracts  men  of  another  sort — tbose  who  seek  to  live  upon  the 
industry  of  others.  The  beat  men  rise  to  London,  and  the 
worst  men  sink  to  it.  For  though  it  is  a  centre  of  art,  and 
intellect,  and  industry,  London  is  also  a  centre  of  misery,  poverty, 
and  vice.  It  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  criminal  classes, 
•ome  of  whom  come  to  hide  in  it,  and  others  to  pursue  their 
vocation  of  plunder  in  it. 

The  miserable  and  desperate  classes  of  London  are  almost 
equal  in  number  to  the  population  of  some  king<loms :  they 
would  fill  a  great  city  by  themselves.  They  include  a  multi- 
tude of  lic^gars,  tramps,  match-sellers,  crossing-sweepers,  rag- 
pickers, organ-grinders,  prostitutes,  and  others  hanging  onto  the 
outskirts  of  society,  rcaily  at  any  moment  to  become  criminal. 
Id  the  second  week  of  June  lost,  there  were  31,402  indoor  paupers, 
and  i58,0U2  outdoor  paupers  in  the  metropolitan  district!,  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense  ;  and  outside  this  actual  pauper  class, 
there  is  always  a  vast  number  of  poor  men  and  women,  struggling 
fur  subsistence,  amidst  wretchedness,  dirt,  drunkenness, and  crime. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons 
living  by  plunder,  who  look  upon  society  as  their  daily  prey. 
According  to  the  Judicial  Statistics,  the  crimipnl  classes  at 
large  in  England  and  Wales  in  1866 — exclud^g  from  the 
known  thieves  and  depredators  all  who  had  been  nving  honestly 
for  a  year  at  least  subsequent  to  their  discharge  from  any  con- 
riction — numbered  as  follows  : — 
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If  to  these  wc  add  the  daily  average  of  criminals  in  g^aol, 
18»*377,  we  arrive  at  a  tota!  numberof  the  known  criminal  popi 
lation   of   England   and    Wales,  of  134,323.      Of  thesf,   16,0i 
thieves    and    depredators,    receivers   of  stolen    goods,   suspected 
persons,  vagrants,  and  tramps,  with  5678  prostitutes,  beloi 
to  the  metropolis  ;  and  adding  to  them  the  daily  average  of 
criminals  undprgoing  sentence  in  metropolitan  prisons,  we  ol 
a  total  of  l2y,53l,  or  about  onc-liftU  of  tbe  whole  criminal  classes 
of  Kngland  and  Wales,  who  make  London  the  head-quarters 
their  operations. 

But  this  estimate  is  doubtless  very  much  within  the  actui 
number,  as  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  felonies  ai 
detected,  for  which  the  oflenders  are  brought  to  justice.  A  common 
pickpocket  will  steal  daily,  one  day  with  another,  about  six 
pocket-handkerchiefs  in  order  Ui  *  live,'  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  commit  from  three  to  four  hundred  thefts  of  this  pet 
«ort  before  he  is  caught.  Yet  such  is  the  vigilance  of  the  polii 
that  in  1868  not  fewer  than  97'J9  persons  guilty  of  felonii 
affecting  property  were  ap|)rehended  in  the  metropolitan  distrii 
alone,  of  whom  G145  were  tried  and  convicte<l. 

When  such  are  the  numbers  of  the  criminal  classes  who  are  in 
a  state  of  constant  war  against  society, — who  live  by  plunder, 
regarding  honest  people  going  about  their  daily  business  but  us 
so  miny  |jersoris  with  pjckeis  to  be  picked,  and  dwelling  houses, 
shops,  and  warehouses,  only  as  so  many  places  to  be  robbed,  the 
wondet  is,  not  that  the  number  of  felonies  against  property  should 
be  so  gteat,  as  that  London  should,  after  all,  be  one  of  the  safest 
places  iti  the  world  to  live  in. 

The  Wonder,  however,  ceases  when  it  is  considered  that  scoun- 
drelism  li,tM  no  principle  of  cohesion.  If  these  thirty  thousand 
persons  of  the  lawless  classes  bad  the  power  of  organisation^ 
society  wnuVI  be  at  their  mercy.  But  there  is  no  '  honour  anion^ 
thieves,'  nntvithstanding  the  popular  maxim.  They  cannot  trust 
one  anotlier,  \nd  are  usually  ready  to  sell  and  betray  each  other. 
They  live  ii)  a  slate  of  constant  fear,  and  a  hand  placed 
suddenly  on  tie  thief's  shoulder  from  behind,  is  apt  to  paralyse 
the  boldest. 

For  the  samt  reason  tb;it  the  lawless  classes  an*ayed  against 
society  are  weak,  the  constabulary  forces  arrayed  in  defence  of 
society  arc  strong  The  baton  may  in*  a  very  ineffective  weapon 
of  offence,  but  it  ib  backed  by  the  combined  power  of  the  Crown, 
the  Government,  aid  the  Constituencies.  Armed  with  it  alone, 
the  constable  will  uiially  be  found  ready,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
to  face  any  mob,  or  brave  any  danger.  The  mob  quails  before 
the  simple  baton  of  the  police  ofhcer,  and  flies  before  it,  well 
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knowing  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  force  of  the  Nation  whose 
wil  I,  as  embodied  in  law,  it  represents.  And  take  any  man  from 
ttla.t  mob,  place  a  baton  in  his  hand  and  a  blue  coat  upon  his 
back,  put  him  forwanl  as  the  representative  of  the  law,  and  he 
too  will  be  found  eciually  ready  to  face  the  mob  from  which  lie 
was  taken,  and  exhibit  the  same  steadfastness  and  courage  in 
defence  of  constituted  order. 

It   is  in   this  conscious  weakness  and   disorganisation  of  the 
criminal  classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  conscious  strength  and 
organisation  of  the  defenders  of  law  on  the  other,  that  the  chief 
security  of  civilised  society  consists.     A  comparatively  small 
au  mber    of    honest,   steady,    active    men,  —  com  pact    and    wcl  I 
organised, — acting  under  the  direction  of  skilled  and  experiencetl 
officers,  will  always  have  an  immRnse  advantige  over  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  roughs,  thieves,  and  desperate  characters  which 
constitute  the   scoundrelism  of  great  cities.     And  such  a  body 
Lx>ndon    unquestionably    possesses    in    its    Metropolitan    Police 
Force,  of  which  we  propose  to  give  some  account  in  the  follow- 
ing article. 

A  distinguished  stranger,  who  lately  visited  England,  said 
*if  the  force  generally,  '  When  I  speak  of  the  English  PoHcf 
\  take  off  my  hat,'  and  he  suited  the  action  to  the  woy* 
Nor  was  the  compliment  unde5er\*ed  ;  for  a  more  carefur* 
«lpcted,  well-conducted,  and  efficient  body  of  men,  than/*^ 
Metropolitan  and  City  of  London  Police,  probably  does  not^**^ 
K>  any  country. 

The  value  of  the  present  police  organisation  of  the  m 
t^n  only  be  duly  estimated   by  contrasting   it  with  the 
annrchy  which   it  suj>erseded.     Before  the  establishmei 
present  force,  the  government  of  London  was  entirely  i"        , 
of  tbe  Corporation  and  vestries.     Its  administration  w^^**''^V 
I'Kal,  and  therefore  inefficient ;  for,  notwithstanding 
J*^  often  pronounced  from  the  Stump  on  *  the  gloriouA^^^'P^'^s 
*'f  local  self-government,*  those  principles,  when  reduf*  ^**  prac- 
tice, will  usually   be  found   exhibited   in  jobbing,  ,ftste,   mal- 
administration, and   local  disorder.     Such  at  lejist/^  ^^^  ^"^^ 
with  the  police  of  London;  and  the  belief  is  grj/>n& '^^at  the 
same    incompetency    continues    to    be    exhibited/y    "**^   same 
local  bodies   in  their  administration  of  the   \>oory^  ^^^  olJicr 
branches  of  civic  government  over  which  they  f^^^^^  ^  exer- 
cise control.  /    - 

Before  the  last  forty-five  years,  the  policolf  London  was 
nothing  short  of  a  public  disgrace.  The  sccflr^i^  h'-^^  c^'^^O' 
where  the  upper  hand— in  the  streets,  in  ty«"lj"rbs,  an<l  on 
tlie  river.     The  roads  leading  to  and  from/  metropolis  were 
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infested  bv  thieves  and  footpadsL     It  was  unsafe  to  walk  abrrtad 
anywhere  after  nightfall.    The  thieves  were  much  better  organisci^B 
than  the  ptilicc.     There  were  day  thieves  and  nj^ht  thieves,  andj^l 
organised  hustlers  of  passengers.    Bullock-hunting,*  duck-huntings 
aud  dog-fighting  went  on  in   public  thoroughfares   by  day,  and^_ 
after  dark  the  streets  were  disgraced  by  broils  and  disturbanceflj^f 
making   night  hideous.     Gangs  of  women  pro%vled  in   certaiit^ 
neighbfiurhtKxIs  nnder  a  sort  of  org:inised  system,  by  which  they 
were   protected  against  disturbance  in  their  infamous  calling  b 
the  guardians  of  the  night,  with  whom  they  shared  their  gains. 
An  organised  police  force  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  y 
in  most  parishes  a  show  of  such  force  was  made.     It  cousist 
of  constables,  hcadbornughs,  beadles,  and  watchmen,  elected  for  t 
most  part  annually,  at  vestry  meetings  and  wardmotes.    The  petti 
constables  in  some  districts  were  appointed  by  the  vestries,  and  in 
several  cases  they  were  themselves  found  to  be  thieves  and  rccciv 
of  stolen  property.     They  wore  rarely  paid  any  salary,  but  reli 
for  their  remuneration  principally  on  feps  and  perquisites.    Hen 
many  of  them  lived  by  exMrtion,  ctjuntcnancing  nil  soits  of  vie 
^and   receiving  regular  pay  from   brothel  and  alehouse  keepers, 
""he  night-watch  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  helpless  old  men» 
r  of  labourers,  appointetl   by  way  of  charity  to  keep  them  and 
^«ir  families  olfthe  poor-rate.    They  were  paid  from  10s.  to  Ibi. 
a  -eek,  and   they  usually  eked   out   their  wages  by  taking   hush- 
w*iey,  gifts  from  street- walkers,  and  coutributions  from  pub- 
licU'i,     These  were  the  old  Charlies,  who  usctl  to  be  describcti 
M  u>n  employed  by  the  parishes  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.     Boxes 
were^cQyijgj  f,jj.  iliem^  the  overturning  of  one  of  which,  with 
the    Vtchman    inside,   was    one   of   the    favourite    feats   of   the 
*Mobvks'  and  'Tom  and  Jerry'  men. 

Am«.g  ^Q  (jpgf  watched  parishes  were  those  of  Marylebo 
and  ^^*  mes's,  where  none  but  Chelsea  pensioners  were  emplo^'p_^ 
But  the  ipves  and  roughs  merely  removed  from  them  into  other 
quarters  ,p,.p  ti,ere  was  less  intcrruptifm  to  their  depredations. 
in  some  jri^hes  the  night-watchmen  were  principally  Irish, 
because  it.  ^verc  found  ready  to  serve   for  less  wages  ;  and  it 

•  •••&»•»  ^^  wilneased  bal lock-banting,  and  that  riolout  useinbl 
penocM  IQ  "»e  •p(jj,jjm.|j^^  ^f  ^^^  church  and  chiircfayttrd  which  has 

*!^     f^    r      '*  ''*'''"™  '*''''  Coinmiitcc?"     "Oh  yen,  many  eimw;  the 
djfjmiceriU  tiung  ^j^^  country.     I  hsTc  offL-rc*!  to  luni  vuUinlcer  to  piTve«. 
On  MwUay  ana  .j^^.  ^^  (,j^^.g  ^  bullotk  or  pcx.r  cuw  huuied.     The  bulchi. 
routtd  Uockucy  a  ,j^,,j^j^l  q^^^.„  ^p^.^,  j^j,,  p^,j^.^  omccn  for  haviop  Uiei. 
***"**/•.   T?,    i'e  "ft.  and  os  boou   as  that  pay  Ci-aied.  their  anouuoi 

f^^  K*;Fr  f  SJ  ■''^"  ^"r^  '^'^^y  Ckrk  of  Si.  Matthew,  ikthnaj  G. 
bcfttre  the  Select  Coi,.^^^  „f  ^j,^  ^^^^  of  Commons.  1817. 

t  ■Thirtl    K'--p;>rt  ^m  the  CommiiU'*  ou   the  State  of  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis,  u  I  a,  p.  w  ;  Ibid.,  p.  ao. 
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C&etl  to  bp  observed  that  ia  those  parishes,  when  an  Irish  thief  or 
notor  was  taken,  he  was  verj'  apt  to  ^et  off.     But  there  were  large 
and  populous  districts  absolutelv  without  protection  of  any  kind. 
One  of  such  was  Dcplford,  with  a  population  of  20,000,  which, 
in  1828,    was   without  a   single   policeman  or  watchman.      To 
clierk  the   prevalence  of  street  robbery  and   burglary,  the  inha- 
bitants formed  themselves  into  a  Watch  Committee,  taking-  their 
turn  by  twenties  to  patrol   the  streets  at  night;  but  this  lasted 
finiy  until    the    thieves    had    taken    their    departure    into    olher 
Ittfishcs,  wlicn  the  pi-aetice  was  discontinued,  and  thieving  began 
again  as  before. 

There  was  nothing  approaching  unity  of  action  in  the  main- 
Ipnance  of  order.     The  whole  metropolis  was  divided  and   sub- 
Jivitlcd   into   petty  jurisdictions,    each    independent   of  every 
other,  and  each  having  sufficiently  distinct  interests  to  en>i;ender 
perpetual  jealousies  and  animosities.    The  indolent  and  indifferent 
watchman  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  things. 
Thus  cases  occurred  in  which  the   *  Charley/  observing  a  rf>w 
§oinp:  on,  or  a   crime   being   committed,   on   the  opposite  side 
of  a  5l^ee^  would  refuse  to   interfere   Itecause   it  was  in  another 
(arish!     In    short,   had   the    increase    of  crime    ratlier  than  ita 
repression — the  interest  of  the  thieves  rather  than  of  the  hone/ 
public — the    provision    of    facilities    for    enabling    professioi/ 
depredators  to  obtain  the   largest  amount  of  plunder  with  / 
lea*t  danger — been   the  express  objects  of  parocliiiil   and  nv' 
*^ipal  arrangement,   they  could   not   have   been  more   efiecy, 
promiiicd   by   the    system,   or  rather  the  ntter  want  of  si 
^'hich  tiicn   prevailed  with  respect  to  the  Police  of  Loi 
itijuhurbs. 

Attempts    were    made  about    the    beginning  of   tb< 
rpDtiirt,  under  the  pressure  of  increasing  crime,  to  rci 
*iisgraccful  state  of  things.    The  publication  of  Mr. 
works,*  which  excited  great  interest  at  the  time,  pi 
fribuled  not  a  little  to  direct  attention  to  the  subjecjf**^ 
patrol   was  established   by  the  Government   in   ISj*™"- 
object  of  checking  the  increase   of  highway  and  f 
beries  in  the  neighbourlKwd  of  the  metropolis,     y  n»jrht 
into  mounted  and  dismounted.     The  former  pajf  about 
all  the  »reat  roads  round   London  to  within  a  *IW  m  the 
twenty  miles;  while  the  latter  was  princi[ 
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*  *  Tb«  PoUcp  of  the  Metropotis,  conUtQiog  a  detailj 
and  mudemctinours  by  wliicli  public  sad  private  pm 
pre«ait  injured  and  endnnnrcred ;  and  sngf^estiag  rvinc 
By    P.  CiilqiiliauB,  LL.D.,  Acting  Magistrate  for  Ui^     p    j^g  same. 

"*^^f  ft-aiUe  on  the  Commerce  and  Police  of  the  Kl'*       iiiuncdiate 
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immediate  environs  of  London,  witbin  a  distance  of  four  or 
miles,  patrolling  tbose  roads  not  watched  by  tbe  mounted  r 
l*his  force  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  old  siddicrs,  steady 
and  well  disciplined,  tbe  mounted  being  recruited  from  tbe  dis- 
mounted ;  and  dressed  as  they  were  in  blue  coats  and  red 
waistcoats,  they  were  commonly  known  as  the  *  robin  redbreasts.* 
In  addition  to  tbe  horse  patrol,  there  was  the  Bow  Street  night 
patrol,  established  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  which 
patrolled  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis,  more  panicu 
larly  tbose  in  which  the  drunken  old  Charlies  were  found 
least  efficient. 

These  several  j>atrols,  consisting  of  properly  selected  men,  acting 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  at  Bow  Street, 
were  found  extremely  serviceable  in  checking  foot-pad  robberie 
and  in  increasing  tlio  general  security  of  persons  and  pro 
witbin  the  range  of  their  respective  beats.  But  their  numbers 
altogether  inndequate  to  the  duty  that  had  to  be  performed.  As 
late  as  1823,  the  mounted  patrol  consisted  of  only  fifty-four  men 
in  four  divisions,  with  two  inspectors,  and  four  deputy-inspectors  ; 
and  the  dismounted  patrol  consisted  of  eighty-nine  men,  also  in 
four  divisions,  with  four  inspectors  and  eight  sub-inspector; 
The  Bow  Street  night-patrol  consisted  of  only  eighty-two  me 
seventeen  conductors,  and  one  inspector ;  but  there  was  no  da^ 
patrol  whatever,  noticing  in  the  shape  of  a  regular  day  polic 
force  until  the  year  1822^  when  the  Bow  Street  day-patrol  w. 
introduced  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Peel,  for  the  purp 
of  watching  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis  until  the 
night-patrol  came  on  duty. 

At    its   commencement,    this   day-patrol    consisted   of   on] 
^Ttenty-four  men  and  three  inspectors ;  yet  it  formed  the  nucleu 
•^  tbe  present  splendid  day  and  night  police  force  of  the  metri 
I*'*Us.      It   was   begun  on   tbe   lowest  sfale  as   to  numbers  an 
•-'^P^ase,  being  reganled  by  Air.  Peel  mainly  as  an  experimnni 
**'   *  new   organisation,  which   might  be  adopted  on  a    lar; 
WJ**'*!   or    discontinued,     according    as     circumstances     mig 
dclennine. 

From  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Peel's  day-patrol  of  twenty-foi 
men  win  established,  its  usefulness  and  efficiency  were  at  on 
recognisett.  It  was  the  only  body  of  men  in  the  metropolis  that 
could  be  brought  together  to  put  down  a  disturbance  or  dis- 
j>ers«  a  mob  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military.  The 
constables,  headboroughs,  and  beadles  of  the  separate  parishes 
oi  the  metropolis,  were  useless  for  such  a  purpose.  Some  of 
the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  were  so  ill  protected  that  the 
Inhabitants  established  patrols  of  their  own  iu  front  of  their 
•  shops. 
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*  ,.-,  even  in  the  day  lime.  In  short,  Bumblctlom  Lad  been 
^^  ^U)-  tried,  and  was  found  utterly  incompetent  either  to  protect 
^H  ^operty  or  to  maintain  order.  The  anarchy  which  continued  to 
^H  prevail  amon^  the  parochial  administrations  arising  from  their 
^H  Uoconnectcd,  ineflicient,  and  often  conilieting  action,  was  at  length 
^^  found  8o  intolerable,  that  after  full  trial  had  been  given  to  the 
Piperiment  of  a  day-patrol,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  Jipply 
I        the  system  to  the  entire  metropolis. 

teThe  result  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  10  George  IV.  chap, 
r  for  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  police,  to  patrol  and 
tch  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  (cxcepting^  only  *The 
City'),  wHch  was  defined  as  extending  to  an  average  distance 
of  seven  miles  round  Charing  Cross — the  modem  centre  of 
London.  This  district  was  afterwards  extended  by  Order  in 
Council,  pursuant  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  Victoria,  chap.  47,  to  all 
parishes  any  part  of  which  was  within  twelve  miles  of  Charing 
Cross,  which  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  area  to  an  average 
radius  of  fifteen  miles  from  that  centre.  And  by  a  subsequent 
Act,  passed  in  18C0,  the  care  of  the  Ro^al  Dockyards  and  certain 
Alilitary  Stations  was  also  made  over  to  the  police  force  of  the 
capital. 

The  first  portion  of  the  new  police  was  embodied  in  Sep- 

rmber,  1829,  under  Major  Rowan  and  Richard  Mayne,  Ifsq., 

rho  were  appointed  Joint  Commissioners  and  placed  under  the 

itrol  of   tlie  Secretary  of   State  for    the   Home   Department. 

ime  time   elapsed   before  the  force  was  completely  organisml ; 

id  it  was  not  until  May,   1830,  that  the  whole  metropolitan 

tistrict  became  occupied.     At  that  date  the  metropolitan  police 

>d  ftt  17  superintendents,  08   inspectors,  318  sergeants,  and 

t893   constables,  or  a   total   tjf  3295  men.     With  the  extension 

tf  the   metropolis,  their  duties  were  necessarily  increased,  and 

(urcessive    additions   were    from    time    to   time   made    to    theii 

lumbers,  though  neither  in  proportion  to  the  increased  area  thiy 

id  to  patrol,  nor  the  increased  population  they  had  to  guard. 

At  the  present  time,  the  metropolitan  district  is  divided 

nineteen  divisions,  designated  by  certain  letters  of  the  alpbj 

as  well  as  by  local   names.    These  divisions  are  subdivided" 

subdivisions,  and  these  into  sections,  which  are  again  sulxlifw^-dl 

into  beats.     The  policemen  have  charge  of  the  bf.Us,  iJitf  str- 

geaats  of  the  sections,  the  inspectors  of  the  subdivisions,  ud  tnol 

superintendents  of  the  whole  divisions.   Besides  the  lettcrdllisi^**'** 

.there   are  also  the  Thames   I'olice  or  water    division,  and   ^^ 

we  dockyard   divisions  at  Woolwich,  Portsmouth,  Devonp"^H 

rhathsm,  and  Pembroke  respectively,  organised  alter  the  same 

The 


thei^ 
thejL 


TLe  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Force  as   it  stood  Kt  ih- 
bcginniii^  of  the  present  year  : — 


l>tt«rnf 


Local  luoiM  of  Uvtolon. 


Whitehall 
W«iitminster    . . 
SL.  James's 
Mftryltibone 
HoIlArn    .. 
Finsbury 
Wbilech&p«l    .. 
Slepney    . . 
Lambeth  .*      .. 
Soothw&rk 
Islington  .. 
Camberwel!     ,. 
GivcDwicb 
Hamptcoil 
KonuDgton 
Waiidswori  h    . . 
ClBptaam  . .      . . 
]*ad(liiiglon 
llighgate.. 


T^'a-..'.'"      Iii«p«tur».    ScTgimiiU.   Cooilablefc       Sirwwih 


Tboiues  Divtston 
Woolwich  Dockjurd 
Portsmouth      , , 
Dcvunport        , , 
Cbathftiii  , , 

Pembroke        , » 

Totals . 


34 


UflS 


9J5 


7633 


8878 


Besides    the    Snperintemlenls   of    Divisions,    four    additional 
officers  were  appointetl  early  in  186i*,  holding  a  {Misition  inter- 
mediate  between  them  and  the  AssistaDt-Commissioners,  each  of 
^liom  has  the  immediate  supervision  of  atiout  one-fourth  of  the 
•ii«?tropolilao  district,   and  to  them  has  been  given  the  title  of 
district  Su]>erintendent. 
l^Ach  iliviaion  uf  the  police  has  a  principal  station,  which,  hf-\ 
\n5  of  the  electric  telegraph,  is  kept  in  direct  communif*Atinn 
^\  the  central  office  in  Scotland  VanI ;  so  that  at  any  moment^ 
,     ,  Vscrves  of  the    force  may  be  alarmed  and   moved  on  an/j 
■^"Npoinl  where  dicir  services  are  required.     For  this  purpose 
,*  Tfc    companies,  consisting  of  picked   men,  in    full    btnlily 
J^'^^itre  attached  to  all  the  divisions,  from  whence  they  may 
I    .*^*'Nfttratcd  at  any  time  for  special   duty,  such  as  the  regu- 
Jntion  M  ^p  tmffic  on  the  Derby  Day,  or  the  great  Boat  Race, 
■or  on  tD*^*ts^sionof  a  procession,  or  a  tumult,  without  interfering 
With  the  itcurity  of  the   respective   districts.     The   Wliitehall 
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diriiton  is  also  applicable  to  general  purposes,  being  emplove<I 
to  attend  upon  the  Sovereign^  the  Parliament,  the  theatres,  the 
parks,  and  other  places  of  public  resort. 

The  whole  force  is  directed  hy  one  Chief  Commissioner,  and 
two  Assistant-Coramissionrrs,  under  the  control  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  Commissioner 
and  his  assistants  are  chargetl  with  the  execution  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  under  which  the  force  is  constituted,  ineludin;^  its 
9^ftnisation.  the  framing^  of  the  orders  and  regulations  for  the 
^^Otcrnment  of  its  members,  their  selection  and  rejection,  their 
digtrihution  and  inspection,  their  discipline  and  drill,  and,  in 
ihort,  all  the  arrangements  in  detail  which  are  necessary  to 
teorlcr  the  force  as  cfHcient  as  possible  in  the  discharge  of  its 
v&rinus  duties. 

Though  the  police  of  the  City  of  London  are  a  distinct  force, 
apprtint<!d  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  they  are 
in  nearly  all  respects  identical  in  their  organisation  with  the 
metTojiulitan  police  force.  Some  ten  years  after  the  efficiency  of 
ibc  new  system  had  become  recognised,  the  City  authorities 
ffbely  determined  to  reconstitute  their  police  after  the  metro- 
politan model,  and  it  now  forms  an  equally  effective  force — • 
iti  sphere  of  action,  however,  being  confined  to  the  City  and 
Liberties.  It  is  directed  by  a  commissioner,  and  consists  of 
two  superintendents,  1*4  inspectors,  1-4  station-sergeants,  12  de- 
tective sergeants,  5(>  ordinary  sergeants,  338  first-class  con- 
fctables.  1G5  second-class,  and  95  third-class;  or  a  total  force 
of  6%  men. 

Every  possible  care  is  taken  to  select  the  best  men  to  Hll 
the  ranKs  of  the  police.  If  imperfect  men  obtain  admission,  it 
n  probably  because  perfect  men  are  nut  to  be  had  at  the  wage. 
Niactecn  shilUna:s  a  week,  with  a  cliancc  of  vising  by  good  con- 
tluft  to  2L'.,  2i5.*.,  and  'Z'js.  weekly,*  is  not  a  very  tempting 
Wilwy  ;  yet  there  is  no  want  of  candidates  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
'owe.  fn  1869  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
-Btetrupolitan  police  was  4550 ;  of  whom  2470  were  not  examined, 
Hii  not  coming  within  the  stipulated  conditions  of  age,  stature, 
w*llh,  education,  iScc. ;  1760  were  rejected  as  unqualified  on 
*fcount  of  insufficiency  of  testimonials;  720  did  not  proceed 
*ith  their  applications,  and  2080  were  selected  for  examination, 
of  whom  yiO  were  rejected,  and  1140  passed;  or  only  about 
Wper  cent,  of  the  original  number  of  applicants.     Of  lie  men 

.  '  The  Commissioner,  in  bis  last  R<*port,  rerotnmcQds  that  the  nilc  of  pay  be 
^^'^'nesBfrd  fivm  19f.  to  2n«.  on  entry,  rising  to  2if.^  24s.,  and  3C«  ;  and  that  nnt- 
^  #crgeBiits  be  iucreased  from  38«.  to  '6\s.,  and  scooud-dass  from  26ff.  to  -1^$. 

Vol.  129.— iVb.  257.  H  who 


who  passed  their  final  examinations,  939  were  erentua 
in  as  jx)licc  constables. 

Before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  examination,  the  following 
preliminary  conditions  are  re(|uislte : — He  must  be  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  and,  if  married,  not  have  more  than  two  children 
dejwndcnt  upon  him  for  support;  he  must  stand  at  least  5  feet 
7  incht:s  in  height,*  l>c  free  iVom  bodily  complaint,  and  of 
strong  constitution ;  he  must  be  intelligent,  able  to  read  and 
write,  and,  above  all,  he  must  be  able  to  give  proofs  of  an  unim- 
peachable character  for  honesty,  industry,  sobriety,  and  good 
temjx^r.  And  if,  after  being  examined,  he  shows  the  requisi 
amount  of  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  rules  and  regulatio 
of  the  service,  and  gives  evidence  of  his  ability  to  act  with  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  in  a  variety  of  problematical  cases  that  arc 
laid  before  him,  this  first-class  man — for  such  he  must  really 
to  fulfil  these  various  conditions — is  taVen  on  at  10.«.  a  wee 
having  first  undergone  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  compair 
drill  for  a  fortnight  There  is  one  advantage  he  has  on  entering^ 
the  service  :  he  knows  that  promolicm  is  entirely  by  merit,  and 
that  he  is  commanded  by  gentlemen  who  will  be  quick  to  rec 
uise  his  good  cjualities  ;  so  that  he  may  hope  by  activity,  sobriet 
and  intelligence  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  to  rise  to  superi 
stations  in  the  force. 

Although,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  metropolitan  police  consists  of  Englishmen, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  Home  counties,  it  also  contains  670 
Irishmen,  of  whom  3  arc  superintendents,  22  ins}>ect4)rs,  and  9' 
sergeants;  and  152  Scotchmen,  of  whom  3  are  superintendent 
13  inspectors,  and  31  sergeants.  The  proportion  of  the  men  who 
have  served  in  the  army  is  about  l*  [ler  cent, ;  73  men  bavi 
served  in  the  artillery-,  152  in  the  cavalry,  426  in  the  line, 
123  in  the  militia.  Of  the  linesmen,  3  arc  supcrintenden 
5  inspectors,  and  46  sergeants.  There  are  also  in  the  fo: 
eleven  foreigners,  some  of  whom  are  connecte<l  with  the  d 
tive  force. 

The  Detective  department — the  head-quarters  of  which  are  in 
Great  Scotland  Vanl — was  instituted  in  August,  1842,  when  it 
consisted  of  only  two  inspectors  and  six  sergeants,  selected  because 
of  their  quickness  of  intelligence  and  sjiecial  experience  in  the 
detection  of  crime.  Successive  additions  were  made  to  the  force 
until,  in  the  month  of  April,  186'J,  it  numlwrcd  one  superin- 
tendent, three  chief  inspectors,  three  ordinary  inspectors,  six  first- 

*  The  flaiidard  liu  beco  6  feet  7  incbes  «ooe  the  ittstitnUoo  of  the  force  until 
iTKcuiIt.  when  it  Km  hreo  rslsed  lo  5  feet  8  incbcf ;  but  it  ii  donbtfiil  whether 
^thia  cm  be  moliiiKiuod. 
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class  serg^eants,  and  thirteen  serond-class  sergeants,    Siiortlv  after, 
it  was  decided  to  establish  detective  ofiicers  in  tlie  local  divisions ; 
and  in  the  month  of  July  last  this  measure  was  carried  into  eHcct, 
20  sergeants    and   160   first-cIass    constables    being   apportioned 
among  the  rarious  divisions,  according  to  their  respective  require- 
ments. 

TUf  duties  of  the  detective  force  are  of  a  very  varied  cbarac- 
ler,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  in  detail.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  they  are  principally  occupied  in 
tmcking:  the  perpetrators  of  murder,  forgery,  and  other  crimes 
of  a  serious  nature ;  but  they  are  never  allowed  to  enter  upon 
«nv  such  inquiry  without  the  express  sanction  and  authority 
ot  the  CiMnmissioner  or  Assistant-Commissioner.  Occasionally, 
in  very  obscure  cases  of  crime,  detective  officers  are  sent  into 
iIk  country,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  assist  the 
local  police  in  cases  of  murder,  burglary,  and  incendiary  fire*. 
Thft  Road  murder  afforded  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
Mg»city  of  Whicher,  the  detective  officer  employed  in  the  case, 
'f>r  be  arrived  at  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  j-ierpetrator 
«lifferent  from  those  formed  by  everybody  else ;  and  though  he 
feceived  much  abuse  on  account  of  the  opinions  which  he  early 
form«l  and  expressed,  be  never  varied  from  them,  and  they 
wentually  proved  to  be  accurate. 

The  detective  force  was  also  found  extremely  useful  during 
w  Fenian  disturbances,  when  their  services  were  called  for  at 
*ll  hours,  and  in  all  parts  of  England ;  nor  were  they  ever 
^'Uml  wanting  in  courage,  coolness,  and  readiness  for  action,  when 

S aired.  The  aruteness  displayed  by  the  principal  officers  in 
ding  and  keeping  clear  tlie  threads  of  many  intricate  plots  and 
w  histories  of  many  suspected  individuals  has  been  very  striking; 
*nd,  were  it  considered  expedient  at  the  present  time,  instances 
•niKht  be  given  of  certain  notorious  cases,  showing  the  process 
**f  working  out  conclusive  evidence  from  clues  that  were  originally 
e^trrraely  indistinct. 

The   influx   into  London  of  foreign  criminals  who  have  fled 

from  their  own  country  on  account  of  breaches  of  the  law  has 

also  considerably  increased  the  work  of  the  detective  force.    Some 

of  these  foreign  criminals  are  very  dangerous  men — of  desperate 

«nd  subtle  character — who  need  constant  surveillance.     A  lew  of 

them  are  given  up  on  warrants  to  the  auth(»ritics  of  the  countries 

from  which  they  have  fled  ;   but  as  extradition  treaties  exist  only 

with  France,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States,  and  these  only  for 

crimes  of  a  ver)'  grave  character,  a  large  number  of  them  are  left 

at   liberty,  who   resort  to  dishonest   means  for  a  living.      This 

influx  of  foreign  criminals  renders  it  necessary  that  some  mem- 

u  2  bers 


bers    of  tie  detective  corps   should  be    able    to  speak   foreij 
languages,  and  there  are  accordiu^ly  officers  of  the  force  who 
familiar  with  French,  German,  Russian,  Italian,  and  Greek. 

These,  however,  are  the  exceptional  men  of  the  police,  who 
employed  in  the  performance  of  special  work,  requiring  the  ext 
CISC  of  great  experience,  ability,  and  skill.  The  rank  and  fil 
have  more  humble  and  routine,  but  not  less  important,  duties  to 
perform.  Their  first  and  principal  function  is  that  of  an  efficieat 
patrol.  They  have  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  half  million 
dwellings,  shops,  and  warehouses,  which  occupy  the  area  of  the 
mctrojTolis,  extending  over  some  seven  hundred  square  miles. 
Every  street,  road,  lane,  court,  and  alley,  forms  part  of  a  divisional 
beat,  and  must  be  visited  more  or  less  frequently  every  day 
night. 

The  total  length  of  the  streets  and  roads  regularly  patn>! 
by  the  metropolitan  police  is  not  less  tlxan  6708  miles,  or  equal 
to  the  distance,  in  a  direct  line  from  London  across  the  Atlantic 
and  the  continent  of  North  America,  to  San  Francisco!  TTiis 
length  is  divided  into  1121  day-beats  and  3126  night-beats — the 
average  length  of  the  dav-beats  all  over  the  metropolitan  distrif 
being  about  seven  and  a  half  miles,  and  of  the  night-bt>ats  a  litt 
over  two  miles — though  they  are,  of  course,  much  shorter  where 
the  population  is  the  most  dense. 

The  beats  are  all  numbered  and  entered  in  a  register,  whii 
can  be  referred  to  at  any  time.  This  register  shows  the  street 
roads,  scjuares,  &c.,  in  each  beat,  and  the  time  required  to  pass 
over  it  at  the  rate  of  two  and-a-ha1f  miles  an  hour.  A  5(?rgeant 
has  the  charge  of  each  section,  and  of  the  men  doing  duty  in  it ; 
he  is  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  men,  and,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  they  arc  dc»ing  their  duty  properly,  he  is 
constantly  patrolling  the  section.  As  a  check  upon  the  sergeant 
and  the  men  working  under  him,  the  inspector  visits  the  sub- 
divison  at  different  points  during  the  day  and  night,  the  super- 
intendent keeping  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  working  of  the  trntii 
division;  while,  as  a  check  upon  the  whole,  the  commissionci 
and  district  superintendents  either  make  inspection  of  the  diW- 
sions  in  p<»rson,  or  send  out  special  officers  from  Whitehall 
report  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  duty  is  done. 

It  will  be  (pbservcd,  from  the  much  larger  number  of  nigbl 
beats  than  of  tbose  in  the  day,  that  the  patrol-work  of  the  police 
is  principally  done  at  night :  night  being  the  time  of  danger,  and 
consequently  of  watching.  In  round  numbers,  two-thinls  *»f  the 
whole  force  are  employed  by  night,  and  one-thir<l  by  day  ;  the 
men  taking  their  turns  on  both  kinds  of  duly.  The  night  con- 
stables go  on  duty  at  10  p.m.  and  remain  until  6  A.M.,  when  the 
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day  datv  begins.     The  whole  service  is  arranged  by  reliefs,  cact 

n\aii  taking-  his  turn  of  oi«rbt  months*  night  duty  and  four  months' 
ihy  ilut>  in  the  year.  It  is  als*»  arrang^cd  that  the  force  patrol- 
UDg  the  principal  thoroughfares  shall  l>e  greater  at  certain  hours 
^l»n  at  others,  the  largest  number  being  on  duty  between  seven 
awl  ten  in  the  evening;  long  experience  having  shown  that  it  is 
beln-een  these  hours  that  the  greatest  number  of  thefts  and  dcpre- 
Jalions  are  attempted,  as  well  as  because  the  streets  are  then 
tiif  most  disorderly  by  reason  of  the  number  of  drunken  people 
abroarl. 

And  now  observe  what  are  the  routine  duties  expected  to  be 
performed  by  the  police-constable  on  patrol.  These  are  carc- 
'ullj  laid  down  for  him  in  his  book  of  *  General  Regulations, 
lastructions,  anti  Orders,'  the  details  of  which  he  is  rc<|uired  to 
uiMter,  to  remember,  and  to  carry  out.  He  is  informed,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  institution  of  the  force  is 
tlic  j'rtveiUion  of  crime: — 

'To  this  end  (says  the  Oi-der-book)  every  effort  of  the  polico  is  to 
be  directed.  The  security  of  porsou  and  proijorty,  the  preservation 
of  the  public  trRnquillity,  and  all  the  other  objects  of  a  polico  esto- 
bliflhmont  will  thus  be  better  effected  than  by  the  detection  and 
pmmlunuut  of  the  offeudcr  after  he  has  succeeded  iu  committing  the 
crime.  This  should  coustantly  be  kept  in  mind  by  every  member  of 
the  police  force,  as  the  guide  for  his  own  conduct  The  police  should 
cmdeavimr  to  diBtingaiBh  themselves  by  Ruch  vigilance  and  activity, 
m»  may  render  it  extremely  difiicult  for  any  ouu  to  commit  ii  ci'imo 
within  that  portion  of  the  town  under  their  charge/ 

In  carrying  out  these  general  instructions,  the  men  on  patrol 
are  directed  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acauainted  with  the 
geography  of  their  respective  sections,  and  witli  the  names  of 
tlie  several  itreets,  thoroughfares,  courts,  and  houses.  The  police- 
coasiabte  is  even  '  expected  to  possess  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  house  as  to  enable  him  to  recognise 
their  persons,  and  thus  prevent  mistakes  and  be  enabled  to 
render  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  when  calle<l  upon  to  do  so.' 
He  has  to  see  to  the  proper  fastening  of  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  houses  along  his  beat,  with  a  view  to  the  better  security 
of  the  inmates.  He  is  to  observe  whether  coal-holes,  trap-doors^ 
or  other  places,  on  or  near  the  footway,  are  securely  covered 
over ;  and  report  when  they  are  not  so,  in  order  that  this  cause 
of  danger  to  the  public  may  Iw  removed.  He  is  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  any  suspicious  person  hanging  about  a  house,  and  to 
take  notice  of  any  one  carrying  away  [wirccls  or  bundles  from  it 
at  unscas<inable  hours  under  suspicious  circumstances.  He  is 
lo  pay  particular  attention  to  public-houses  and  beer-shops,  which, 

however, 


however,  he  is  not  to  enter  except  in  the  immediate  executmn 
his  duly.     He  is  to  report  all  nuisances  in  the  streets,  courts, 
thoroughfaics,  thtit  steps  may  be  taken  for  their  removal.      He 
also,  amongst  his  other  various  duties  by  day  and  night,  to  li 
after  beggars,  tramps,  and  street  nuisances;  to  watch  letter-pillj 
and  street  lamps  (reporting  whether  they  are  properly  lighted 
not)  ;  to  check  the  nuisance  of  smoky  chimneys  and  street  noises ; 
to  prevent  the  solicitation  of  prostitutes ;  to  seize  stray  dogs ;  to 
take  charge  of  lost  children  ;  to  remove  destitute  persons  from 
the   streets  ;  to   carry  accident  cases  to   the  hospital ;  to  rej 
dangerous  houses  or  structures ;  to  watch  the  outbreak  of  fii 
and  assist    in   their    extinction  before    the   arrival   of  the  Fii 
Brigade;*  to  take  charge  of  exposed  property  at  fires;  to  sejj 
obscene  prints  and  publications,  and  charge  the  persons  offering 
them  for  sale  liefore  the  mngistrates;   to  prevent  indecencies 
offences  against  public  morality  generally;  to  charge  disorde 
persons   obstructing  thoroughfares   or  causing    breaches    of  the 
peace  ;  on  all  of  which  subjects  the  police  have  special  and  di 
tinct  instructions. 

The  Commissioner  takes  care  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
his  men  the  necessity  ol'  performing  these  various,  difficult,  ant 
often  delicate  duties  with  'perfect  command  of  temper.'     They 
arc    cautioned    'not    to    use   irritating    language    even    to   ihos©^ 
uflending  against  the  law.*     They  are  not  to  interfere  unneci 
sarily,  but,  when  it  is  their  duty  to  act,  they  are  to  do  so  wil 
decision  and   boldness.     *  The  police,'  says  the   order,  'ai^  not 
to  use  language  towards  persons  in  their  custody  calculated  to     I 
provoke  them  ;  such   conduct  often  creates   a  resistance  in  the      i 
prisoner,  and  a  hostile  feeling  among  the  persons  present  towards 
the   j>*»Iice.'     And  again:   'The  more   resixjctful   and   civil  the 
police  are  upon  all  ticcasions,  the  more  they  will  be  respected 
and  supported  by  the  public  in  the  projicr  execution  of  thu^^ 
duty;  ^1 

Although  the  primary  object  of  the  metropolitan  police  wa^^ 
the    establishmenl    of  nn    etficieut    day    and    night    patrol     th«* 
organisation  of  so  wcll-ilisriplinrd  a  body  of  active,  steady   and 
intelligent  men,  simad  over  llic  wholr  metro]x>Iift,  was  found  so      I 
convenient  as  to  induce  the  authorities  to  rail  upon  them  from 
time  ti)  time  to  undertake  new  dutir*,  wiiij  a  view  to  the  improvt 
coDVcniencei  comfort,  and  securiljr  of  the  inhahiunts ;   and 

•  Sinctf  the  introHurtion  <  '  ' 
nomt^er  of  fii>*s  vxiinpuUb. 
been  very  miK-li  nHlui-.l 
extinguislKil  by   the  i>"li>' 
extint^uututli  uie  Hrrmp""' 
geucrol  UiUoducliou  of  ih*.'  •' 
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is  DOt  saying  too  macli  to  aver  that  tliej  have,  on  the  whole,  per- 
formed them  with  iliscretjon,  juflj^meiit,  ami  efiiciency. 

Among  the  mure  important  of  sut-h  nen*  duties  entrusted  to  the 
police  is  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  of  the  metropolis.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  carriages,  cabs,  omnibuses,  vans,  and  vehicles  of 
all  kinds,  has  been  so  great  of  late  years  that,  without  the  most 
cjufful  regulation,  the  principal  thoroughfares  would,  for  the 
greaU-T  part  of  each  day,  be  Ujc  scene  of  disorder,  danger,  and 
iaextricablc  confusloti.  As  it  is,  the  principal  thoroughfares  arc 
ODvded  with  trafHc  from  morning  till  night,  and  being  for 
the  most  part  insuthcient  in  width,  they  can  only  be  kept  clear 
by  (lint  of  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  greatest  glut  of  traHic  is  in  the 
tboroughtares  leading  to  and  from  the  city — not  fewer  than  three 
quarters  of  a  million  of  persons  entering  it  daily,  mostly  for 
purposes  of  business.  The  pressure  is  greatest  towards  the  centre, 
ftod  where  the  thoroughfares  are  the  narrowest — at  the  Mansion 
Hotue,  in  the  Poultry,  at  Temple  Bar,  in  Holbom,  at  Aldgate, 
U(l  especially  on  London  Bridge.  About  4)0,000  persons  cross 
the  bridge  daily  on  foot,  and  over  25,000  vehicles ;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  careful  separation  of  the  fast  from  the  slow  traffic  by 
the  constables  stationed  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  four  distinct  streams  passing  in  opposite  directions, 
^l  the  thoroughfare  is  kept  clear;  though,  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  that  can  be  taken,  blocks  arc  still  of  frequent  and 
lioavoidable  occurrence. 

The  must  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  West  End  are,  the 
corner  of  Hyde  Park  during  the  season,  Bond  Street  in  the  after- 
itooo,  the  bottom  of  Park  Lane,  the  Strand  on  the  evening  when 
lin»  of  cairiages  to  and  from  some  ten  diifercnt  theatres  reuuirc 
regulation,  and  especially  the  crossing  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament of  the  stream  of  traffic  over  Westminster  Bridge,  As 
l^ndtm  Bridge  is  the  greatest  thoroughfare  of  tlie  East  of 
L'Jmlou,  so  is  Westminster  Bridge  of  the  West  About  45,000 
fDou passengers  and  13,000  vehicles  cross  it  daily  in  the  busiest 
•easons  of  the  year.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  vehicles  cross  hourly 
hetween  ten  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  between  two  and 
loui  in  the  afternoon ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  careful  and  excellent 
stations  of  tbe  police  that  accidents  are  not  of  constant 
^'ccurrcnce. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Registrar  of  Hackney  Car- 
^Ulfes,  the  regulation  of  the  public  conveyances  of  the  metro- 
^lis  has  also  been  entrusted  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  in 
^ootland  Yard,  under  whose  direction  six  Inspectors  of  Public 
Carriages  perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office,  as  pre- 
scribed 
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scribed  by  llie  vanous  Acts.  They  inspect  all  carriages  plvjoj 
for  liiro,  Ml  omnibuses  ami  cabs  (of  which  there  arc  over  7000] 
and  ascertain  that  they  are  In  a  fit  condition  for  public 
The  Commissioner  licenses  the  drivers  and  conductors,  on  prot 
of  pood  character  being  produced,  as  well  as  the  watermen  ai 
carriage  standing  ;  and  he  also  fixes  the  standing:s  for  hackney- 
carrinjjes.  All  property  left  in  public  rarriag:ps  must  imroe-" 
diatcly  be  taken  by  the  drivers  and  conductors  to  the  office  in 
Scotland  Vnrd^  where  it  may  be  reclaimed  by  the  public.  In 
I86t*,  the  number  of  persons  informed  ngninst  because  of  viola- 
tions of  the  law — such  as  furious  driving,  cruelty  to  horses, 
demanding  more  than  the  le^al  fare,  want  of  proper  license  orj 
ticket,  causing  improper  obstmclion  of  thoroughfare,  and  suci 
like  oflenccs — was  4785,  and  in  4166  of  the  cases  conrictioi 
were  obtained. 

Anolhcr  duty  of  the  police  is  the  inspection  of  commi 
hidging-bouses  under  the  Act  of  1851.  All  cases  requirii 
Attention  are  reportei!  to  the  Commissioner  for  instnictioi 
In  18<)S,  procceilings  were  taken  in  50  cases,  in  4**  of  wlui 
convictions  were  obtainecl. 

The  jwlice  hare  also  of  late  years  been  charged  with  carrrii 
out  the  Art  for  abating  the  smoke  nuisance,  in  which  the! 
labours  have  been  attended  with  marked  success.  Since  t1 
passing  of  the  Act  in  185.S,  15,33;>  cases  of  nuisance  have 
reported  by  the  jwilice.  in  11.405  of  which  the  nuisance  was  ab^ti 
when  the  proprietor  was  cau(ionr<l  by  orxlcr  of  the  Commissiom 
or  when  alterations  hatl  been  made  in  the  fam»ces  after  examin- 
ation by  thr  inspecting  engineer.  It  was  found  necessary 
pn>5«H-uit'  in  ISSi  casts,  ia  16S6  of  whids  convictions 
obtainnl.  and  iinrs  levied  ^'arying  &o«i  1«.  mad  costs  to  4< 
But  there  were  MXS  esses  sliil  pending  «t  tbe  end  of  l$6j 
llie  nuisance  of  smoke  has  thus  been  rerv  grvattlr  abated  not 
only  on  the  LaiKl,  but  oo  the  ri\*rr. 

Anotber  bowling  naisanre,  «s  well  as  a  gtrai  cause  of  waste 
•moogit  thr  poorer  c !■■■>■»  wbiek  tbe  police  faaYe  of  late  tp&ts 

bc«B  Cftllrtl   u|viQ   |o  absin,  \mm  bvm  tbe  nnnance  of  dogs 

fi^king^dags,  n^doc  and  BHingiek.     fa   tbe  cmrae  of 

iibtn  RMMitbs,  endib.  S  iif  Febmarr  ksi.  diet  sncceei 

ia  anstng  no  (ewer  than  i^\$71  of  dbese'  MumaJsJ  12,S57 

rnhnA  were  destxvxeiK     Of  tbe  r>i«imhi.  4S44  were 

to  tbeir  iMmen ;  ^9  wrr*  sold  »»  ibr  IVp*  Ho«mv 

at  twopence  per  b««d;   iTO  w««»  tsM  ^ 

e»ca|)rtL 

Another  dnty  of  tW  folm  ••  m  talw  n^  Imi 
pcnMM,  Mid  mtore  tb^n  to  tb««r  ftwMla.    Of  5195  penom 
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reported  as  lost  or  missing  in  tlie  metropolitan  district  in 
1868,  2805  wore  so  restored.  They  were  also  instrumental 
in  the  course  of  last  year  in  restoring  lost  property  to  the 
owners,  of  the  value  of  21,1124^.,  independent  of  stolen  property, 
or  properly  left  in  metropolitan  stage  and  hackney-carriagns,  the 
amount  of  which  was  considerably  greater.  Last  year  also, 
the  police  carried  to  the  hospitals  13'17  cases  of  street  and  other 
accidents,  besides  732  jiersons  suflering  from  other  causes. 
And  in  1868  they  were  instrumental  in  preventing  not  fewer 
than  324  suicides. 

Next  to  the  thieves,  the  drunkards  occasion  the  greatest  trouble 
to  the  p(*iice.     There  are  the  helplessly  drunk,  who  are  carried 
to  tlie  police  station  and  kept  there  until  sober  j  and  there  are 
the   riotously  drunk,  who  are  for  the  time  mad,  dangerous,  and 
often  uncontrollable.     These  also  have  to  be  taken  into  custody 
until  their  delirium  has  abated.     In  1868,  there  were  taken  up 
by  the  metropolitan  police  2430  disorderly  characters  (more  or 
less   under  the  influence  of  drink);  1665   disorderly  prostitutes 
(the   same) ;    10,463   drunk   and   disorderly   ])ersons,    of   whom 
5070  were  women;  and   9160  helplessly  drunk,  of  whom  4336 
were  women.      Of  those  taken   up  lor  drunkenness,  whose  occu- 
pations  were  known,  the  most  numerous   class  were    labourers, 
next  female  servants,  then  clerks,  then  sailors ;  but  of  the  greater 
nuoilicr   the   occupations  are   not   specified.     Minute  directions 
are  gi%'en    in    the  police-book    of  orders    and    regulations,   and 
printed  instnirtions  are  posted  in  the  passages  leading  to  the  cells, 
w  in  how   helplessly  drunk   persons  arc  to  be  treated.     When 
carried  to   the  station,   '  the   handkerchief  or   stock   about  their 
neck  is  to  be  undone,  and  when  put  into  tlie  cell  a  pillow  is  to 
be  placed  under  their  head  to  raise  it.*     But  as  mistakes  have 
wppencd  in  certain  cases  of  the  sort,  it  is  ordered  that  whenever 
tbp  person   brought   in  is  insensible,  whether  from  drunkenness 
or  not,  medical  aid   is  to  be  immediately  called  in.     Prisoners 
insensible    from    illness,   drunkenness,  or  any  other  cause,    are 
**wched  in  order  to  take  charge  of  their  property  and  returning 
It  tn   them   when    recovered    from    their    insensibility ;     whilst 
notously  drunk  and  dangerous  persons  are  searched  for  arms  or 
weapons   by  which  they  might   inflict  injury  on  themselves  or 
others. 

The  careful  supervision  of  the  places  where  men  and  women 
drink  and  get  drunk,  is  also  one  of  the  most  ditTicult  and  deli- 
cate duties  of  the   police.     There  is  the  greater  reason   for  this 
saj)ervision,  as  the  lowest  of  those  houses  are  the  resort  of  prosti- 
tutes and   other   bad   characters,   and   the   harbours  and  schools 
of  the   criminal    classes,  there   1>eing   not   fewer   than   360   in 
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tlie  metropolis  (including  the  Cit^)  lu  186^  which  were  the 
haunts  nf  thieves  anil  prostitutes.  In  the  same  vear,  infotni 
were  l.iiil  ag^ainst  1322  public-houses,  beer-shops,  and  rofreab— 
ment-shups,  for  various  iuiringements  uf  the  law ;  and  in  10^  oC 
the  cases  convictions  were  obtained. 

Next  there  are  the  multitudinous  idle  and  iar>'  persons,  whom 
it  is  the  constant  business  of  the  polirc  to  watch  and    keep 
check.     *  From  the  moment,'   says  Fregier,  in  his  work  on  t| 
Dangerous  Classes,   *  that  the  poor  man,  given  over  to  his  ba4 
passions,  ceases  to  work,  he   puts  himself  in  the  position  of  an 
enemy  to  society,  because  he  disregards  the  supreme  law,  whi< 
is    labour.'     These  dangerous    classes   include   a    great   vari« 
of  idlers,   rogues,  and  reprobates.      There  are  the  tramps 
beggars, — the  match-scUcrs,  rag  and  bottle- buyers,  ballad-sinj 
fortune- tellers,    dog-fanciers,    umbrella-menders,    ring-drop| 
prigs,  area-sneaks,  smashers,  card-sharpers,  clothe*- beggars  wh^ 
go  about  half-naked  leaving  their  ordinary  clothes  in  the  lodging- 
houses,  women  in  white  aprons  with  a  crying  bab^'  in  each  ai 
burnt-out  shopkeepers  or  farmers  carrying  about  and  cxlubit 
forged    begging    letters,    sham    old    soldiers    *■  wounded    in 
Crimea,"   sham  shipwrecked  sailors  who  abound  after  a  stoi 
sham   epileptics  who  live  in  comfort  upon  conv-ulsive  fits  wi 
the  aid  of  a  little  s«ap,  ami  a  tukst  of  idlers,  vagabonds,  and  dis* 
solute  persons,  from  whom  the  regular  thieves  and  criminals  u^ 
from  time  to  time  recruited. 

The  foundation  oi  a)]  these  is  the  common  beggmr. 
beggar  is  an  idler,  ready  as  the  opportunity  offers  to  become 
a  tluef;  and  he  is  often  %  hef^kx  because  he  is  a  tliief.  The 
beggar  is  the  enevY  of  socieiVf  and  especially  of  tlic  deserring- 
piKir.  The  French  cave  a  true  prorcrfa :  <  Les  mendiauts  volent 
\es  pauvres;*  for  bcggvs  dirrrt  the  straun  of  chanty  from  tbe 
deserving  to  the  reprobate.  Tbeiv  are  many  charitable  persons 
who  satisfy  tbeir  consctencea  by  giving  to  an  importuikatc 
when,  if  the  truth  wrre  known,  ib^  were  only  contribai 
to  maintain  in  comfort  an  incorricibte  tkicC  Hence,  there 
good  renaon  in  the  %M  Wv  whicli  ynishrd  the  indiscfiminate 
alnisgirer  as  beiaf  not  only  tbe  pnima  of  kUcnen  but  of  crime. 

It  is  foratsn  to  onr  pnocnt  porpoae  to  eoqaiie  into  the  caiiMs 
of  crime.  Man>  |vx-tr  children  are  dooUless  bnd  to  tKievii^  as 
others  are  m  h«mrst  trade.  '11m^>  are  seoi  oat  into  tlhe  streets  br 
dissolute  and  dniukrn  parents  hi  l«rg,  as  other  children  aiv  aeait 
out  U»  work.  If  lW,v  «kk  viol  briaf  koote  aMwcy  tJ^j  are  beaten, 
and  to  make  up  the  aoMaiM  iWv  4a  not  ^^Tinn  to  steal.  These 
am  thr   ,\ix'  1^  iftrM^*.  ueriv  iMiglected  children — 

mgWieil  b;      .      /«K«MK  1^;  ,  aa^  ifar  Stilr     orar  whoi 
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tbe  sects  qnarrel,  leaving  them  to  the  elemcntiry  instruction  of  the 
gutttrs,  the  Adelphi  arclips,  or  the  pfnny  gr«'*ffs, — creatures  of 
mere  instinct,  with  the  means  of  animal  gratification  constantly 
in  si^ht,  ami  often  within  reach,  deterred  from  sclzlnf^  them  by 
fmuil  or  force,  by  no  higher  consideration  than  that  of  fear  of  the 
puliccman. 

Then  there  are  the  ill-disciplined,  the  idle,  the  vicious,  wha 
lale  labour,  but  love  pleasure  by  whatever  means  obtained, 
Laboar  is  toilsome,  and  its  j^ains  are  slow.  There  is  another 
tad  a  shorter  road  to  pleasure — the  Dcvirs.  These  people 
determine  to  lire  by  the  labour  of  others  ;  and  from  the  moment 
tbey  arrive  at  that  decision  they  become  the  enemies  of  society. 
It  ii  aot  often  that  distress  drives  men  to  crime;  nor  are 
tbe  poor  necessarily  the  vicious.  *  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,' 
»)s  the  Or<linary  of  Newgate,  *  it  is  choice,  and  not  necessity, 
tLat  leads  men  to  crime/  The  main  incentive  to  it  is  love 
of  sensual  Ratification,  which  in  the  ill-rcgulated,  untrained 
animal,  overpowers  all  other  considerations;  and,  once  entere<l 
«a  this  career,  the  criminal  pursues  the  dismal  round  of  vice, 
fiUio^  from  one  stage  to  another,  until  at  last  the  wretched  end 
is  reached. 

The  classes  who  live  by  plunder  are  of  many  kinds.  There 
we  prigs  or  petty  thieves,  prowlers  about  areas  or  back  doors, 
pick'pockets,  stealers  of  goods  from  counters,  robbers  of  dwel- 
ling-houses, and  skilled  cracksmen,  or  burglars.  These  several 
dities  pursue  their  special  branches  of  thieving  as  trados- 
OKD  do  their  respective  callings.  Thus,  in  the  single  branch 
<rf  crime  connected  with  the  issue  of  false  money,  there  are 
ioiu  distinct  classes  of  persons  concerned:    1st,  the  makers  of 

Kbad  coin  ;  2nd,  the  dealers  ;  3rd,  the  carriers  of  the  money  to 
e  who  buy  it ;  4th,  tbe  uttcrers  or  *  sneyders*;  to  which  even 
a  iifih  might  be  added,  the  stealers  of  pewter  pots  to  be  con- 
vened into  bad  half-crowns  and  shillings. 

The  old  and  experienced  thieves  are  the  trainers  and  teachers 

of  the  young  *»nes,  whose  help  they  need  in  carrvinff  on  their 

ofMrations,    and   whose    education    they   undertake.     These  old 

thieves  have  graduated  in  many  gaols  and  penitentiaries,  and  as 

much  time   has  been  devoted  to  their  training  »s    is   required 

to  master  any  of  the  learned  professions.     Possessing  a  treasury'  of 

friminal  knowledge,  they  even  take  a  pride  in  imparting  it  to 

the  rising  generation  of  thieves.     No  'conscience  clause'  stands 

in  their  way.    They  know  nothing  of  a  'religious  diificulty/     In 

this  country  the  school  of  criminal  knowledge  is  perfectly  free. 

^Khile    gootl    men   are    higgling    about    the    manner  in   which 

ilcttitute  children  should  be  taught,   the  missionaries  of  crime 

are 
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;iv<.My  educating 
thieves.      Hundreds  of  them  are  turned 
tlieir  tickets  of  lea%'e,  to  pursue  their  respective  callings  and  t< 
serve   as   so   many   centres  of   criminal    training   and    example 
The  juvenile  thieves  have  even  a  literature  of  their  own,*  whic^ 
iloiuisbes   extensively  under    our   famous   liberty  of   the  pr 
emulating  in  the  widenessof  iis  circulation  the  excellent  publi 
tions  of  the  Society  for  the   Diffusion  of  Christian  Knowle<l 

London,    however,    is    by    no    means    the    exclusive    trainin] 
ground  of  the  criminals  that  frequent  it      As  enterprising  men 
come  up  to  London  from   the   country  to  push  their  fortunes, 
do  enterprising  thieves.      Lancashire   business  men  arc  disti 
guished    for    their   energy,    and    so    are    Lancashire    criminals. 
Indeed  Lancashire  is,  even  more  than  London,  tlie  great  nurse 
of  crime.     More  than  half  the  convicted  criminals  of  Engla 
and    Whales    in    1 868    belonged    tu    three    counties ;     Lancash 
supplying  23*6   per  cent,  ^liddlesex  20*5  per  cent.,  and  York- 
shire llj'8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

The  high  average  of  criminality  in  the  northern  towns  has  bei 
attributed  to  llie  laige  Irish  element  there.  'The  Manchester 
Liverpool  men/  said  a  thief,  *are  reckoned  the  most  expert;  tb 
arc  thought  to  be  of  Irish  parents,  and  to  have  most  cunning, 
fact  tbree-fourtlis  of  those  now  travelling  thnmghout  the  kingdt 
have  Irish  b1oo<l  in  them,  cither  from  lather,  mother,  or  gra 
mother.*  The  g.irottcrs — of  whom  ordinary-  thieves  speak  w 
contempt — are  almost  cntirrlv  of  this  origin.  In  London 
are  commonly  known  us  'Irish  OKjkneTs,*  Of  five  garo 
lately  whippnl  in  Newgate,  four  were  Irish;  the  ruffians  bei 
recognisable  bv  tJicir  names,  their  brogue,  and,  strange  to  say, 
by  their  religion  I  Arcx»rxling  lt»  the  last  Census  Returns,  the 
Irish -born  iwpulation  of  Li^rqwol  formed  18  jvr  cent  of 
the  whnltt,  wnmis  the  cnmtnals  o(  Irtsk  birtb  ooaBord  in  the 
Liver|K>oI  bomairli  i^aol  in  1S<»S  cvntstituted  S5  per  cent  A 
in  Lcmdon,  where  the  Irish  constitute  o«1t  S'S  per  cent,  of 
pt>pulAtion,  the  crimii^U  of  Iriak  btrtb  (ndrpeodent  of  those 
Irisli  extraction^  omfimsi  in  tint  |tri«Mn  of  Middlesiex  in  ' 
amountet)  h.i  1  ^  jvr  ccwx,  of  tW*  vUb  ;  vK  fbor  tiaies  non 
tlieir  ratio  to  tbr  pi^puUiiiiift  of  lilt  ■nUiiimlii.  Of  Ac  toul 
popiilation  of  the  Uuiln)  King^ioiii  in  l$6l  tbtee  per  ccaL  were 

mt9  iWtm  «b4  «t1aalbakk     TW  li«nmi  mm  Is  ■  i 
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D   in  Ireland;    whereas    Irish   criminals    constituted 
eer&t,  of  the  total  number  committed  in  18G8, 

"That  criminals  pursue  their  trade  as  a  regular  calling'  is  clear 

S:oiT»   the  number  of  recommiiials  every  >ear.     The  thief  who 

Ws  been  once  in  graol  is  almost  certain  to  reappear  there.     He  is 

not  deterred  by  the  so-called  *  punishment'  of  the  model  prison, 

in    which   he  enjoys   food,   warmth,  and  clothing,  provided  for 

him  at  the  public  expense.     So  he  is  no  sooner  set  free  tlian  he 

At  once  recommences  tbe  practice  of  his  vocation.     The  police 

bad  captured  him  before  and  handed  him  over  to  justice;  but 

■flcr   a  short  terra    of  absence  justice  restores  him   to  society 

again.      Another   round    of   thefts    or    burglaries   follows ;    the 

police  catch  him  again  ;  and  again  he  is  handed  over  to  justice 

to  travel    in   the  same   circle  of   imprisonment,  restoration  to 

socictv,  and  renewal  of  burglary  and  crime. 

The  commonest  class  of  thieves  arc  the  street  thieves,  who  are 
of  many  kinds.  Whatever  draws  a  crowd  into  the  streets — a 
fire,  a  L4>rd  Mayor's  Show,  tlie  march  of  a  militia  regiment,  or 
a  Reform  procession — brings  them  together  in  hundreds.  They 
alw  attend  the  May  meetings,  the  Divorce  Court,  and  other 
plsccs  attended  by  country  yokels.  A  popular  preacher  'draws* 
tlurm  largely ;  and  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Liddon  delivered  the 
first  of  his  recent  scries  of  sermons  at  St.  James's,  Piccadillv, 
forty  purses,  and  many  watches,  were  abstracted  from  the 
owners*  pockets.  A  man  who  gets  into  a  push  amongst  the 
iirell  mob  may  be  robbed  with  certainty,  unless  protected  by  a 
doak,  which  foils  thieves.  Two  go  before  the  apjwinted  victim 
Uld  the  others  close  up  behind.  A  push  occurs;  the  person  to 
w  robbed  is  hemmed  in,  and  jostled  and  hustled  about.  If  he 
Kt^ps  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  or  at  his  side  to  guard  his 
property,  his  hat  gets  a  tip  from  behind.  To  right  his  hat  he 
raises  his  hands,  and  in  the  confusion — with  one  of  the  thieves 
pressing  his  arm  against  his  chest — his  j>nckets  are  at  once 
cfflpiicd  all  round.  The  signal  is  then  given  that  the  robbery 
lua  been  eflccted ;  the  push  subsides,  and  the  thieves  move 
awar  in  difiercnt  directions,  to  re-assemble  round  another  victim 
And  repeat  the  process. 

A   large    number  uf  thieves  of  a  different  sort  prowl   about 
spying  goods  exposed  for  sale,  and  watching  for  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  them    off.     The    number   of   felonies    of   this   sort 
committed   in   the  metropolitan  district  in  18G8  was  2650;  and 
the  2084  persons  apprehended  1196  were  convicted.     Tliere 
other  thieves  who   break   into   City   warehouses  ami   shops, 
sometimes    contriving    to    <-arry  off  large    quantities   of   goods, 
which  they  sell  to  Jews  and  pawnbrokers. 

These 
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These  receivers  of  stolen   goods  arc  among  the  grcatcsl 
couragers  of    crime.      They  are  not  only  as  bad   as  the  tl 
but  worse.     They  educate,  chfrish,  and  maintain   the  criminal. 
The  young  thief  begins  by  stealing  small  things  from  stalls,  froi 
shups,   from   warehouses ;  or  he  first  picks  jxjckets   in   a   sm 
way,   proceiKling  from   handkerchiefs   to    watches   and    purses 
always  finding  <i  ready  customer  for  his  articles  in  the  roceiv 
of  stolen  goods.     And  when  a  skilled  thief  gets  out  of  g^n 
without  means,  the  receiver  will  readily  advance  him  50/.  at 
time,  until   he   sees  his  way  to  an   extensive  shoplifting,  fi 
which  he  not  only  gets  his  advance  returned  but  a  great  d 
more  in  the  value  of  the  stolen  goods.     The  number  of  detect 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  committed  for  trial  in  the  metrojwli 
district  for  the  five  years  ending   December,  18CS,    was  64 
being  an  increase  of  88  on  the  preceding  period. 

The  Wgilance  of  the  pidice  has  probably  to  a  certain  ext 
increased  the  skill  of  the  thieves,  and  driven  them  to  new  methoi 
of  plunder  in  which  detection  is  mon*  difficult.     And  they  have 
always    been    found    ready  tu  ada]it  themselves  to   new    habii 
customs,  and  circumstances.     Thus  there  is  a  class  of  ingen 
thieves,  driven  from  the  streets,  who  operate  upon  the  pockets 
the    public   through  the   post-office   and    the    press.     Lucrative 
situations   are    advertised,   and    applications    arc    invited    from 
persons  prepared  to  deposit  a  sum  as  security  ;  or  the  remittance 
of   so  much    in    postage  stamps    is    requested    in   consideraii 
of   certain   valuable    information    to    be    communicated    to 
applicants. 

Begging  letters  are  of  a  thousand  kinds  ;  sometimes  pu 
porting  to  come  from  distressed  authors,  sometimes  from  dis- 
tressed beauty  and  virtue,  oftenest  of  all  from  distressed  clcn 
men.  The  facilities  provided  by  the  post-oftirc  arc  adro 
turned  io  account  by  these  swindlers.  VVhcn  they  remove  fi 
one  lodging  to  another,  they  give  directions  at  the  central  offi 
by  which  the  letters  of  their  dupes  continue  to  reach  them  at  thi 
new  address.  Thus  the  police  are  eluded,  and  the  system 
plunder  is  continued.  Dut  even  when  detected,  it  is  very  difficult 
(at  least  in  lilngland,  where  there  is  no  public  prosecutor)  to 
bring  the  swindlers  to  justice;  as  the  persons  defrauded  are 
mostly  of  small  moans,  and  not  likely  to  be  at  the  trouble  or  the 
expense  of  a  journey  to  London  to  prosecute  the  guilty  parties. 

The  classes  who  live  by  plunder  have  been  equally  prompt  to 
take  advantage  of  all  new  methods  of  travelling.  Thus  railways 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  several  distinct  classes  of  thieves. 
Women  respectably  dressed,  sometimes  as  widows,  haunt  the 
waiting  rooms  of  the  railway  termini^  where  they  lie  in  wait  for 
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jia*sengcri'  portmantcaua.  Xo  one  could  suspect  any  guile  on 
the  part  of  these  distrpssed-lookingr  widows,  but  nn  the  occurrence 
o(  a  suital>]e  opportunity,  when  the  owner's  attention  is  called 
tray,  or  he  leaves  the  room  to  enquire  after  a  starting  train,  the 
apparently  bereaved  person  su<ldenly  lays  hands  upon  his 
portmanteau  and  quietly  carries  it  away. 

There  are  other  railway  thieves  who  travel  first  class  with 
seuon  tickets.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  card-sharpers;  but 
they  are  also  ready  to  take  a  purse,  or  to  carry  away  any 
promising-  looking  portmanteau  or  travelling  case — '  by  mis- 
take* A  gang  of  accomplished  card-sharpers  of  this  descrip- 
tion regularly  *  works'  the  southern  railways.  Their  method  is 
as  follows:  One  of  them  walks  along  the  train  about  to  start, 
and  having  selected  a  comjxirtment  containing  a  promising- 
looking  victim — perhaps  some  young  fellow  setting  out  with 
1  full  purse  on  a  continental  tour — lie  enters  and  takes  his  seat, 
fistcntatiously  showing  his  s<'ason  ticket.  Immediately  after, 
another  well  -  dressed  person  enters,  apparently  a  stranger  to 
ihi.'  first,  but  really  a  confederate.  The  train  starts,  and  one  of 
tbcm,  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  journey,  draws  out  a 
Jiftck  of  cards.  The  confederate  is  invited  to  play  ;  at  first  he 
»foies;  then  he  reluctantly  takes  a  hand,  and  money  passes 
bttveon  the  two.  The  pigeon  in  the  far  comer  intended  to  be 
plucked,  becom*^  gradually  interested  in  the  game,  sees  one  of 
them  playing  Uidly  and  losing  money.  He  ventures  to  make  a 
suggestion,  is  invited  to  join,  and  by  the  time  he  reaches  Dover 
hU  purse  is  very  much  lighter  than  when  he  left  Charing  Cross. 
Sometimes  it  is  empty,  and  then  he  discovers,  when  too  late,  that 
he  has  been  robbed  ;  but  he  is  too  much  ashamed  of  himself  to 
think  of  making  any  attempt  to  bring  the  sharpers  to  justice. 
Besides,  as  a  magistrate  observed  to  one  such  victims  who  did 
bring  his  case  before  him,  *  You  yourself  stood  to  win,  and 
therefore  you  have  no  case.' 

There  are  at  present  known  to  be  about  sixty  well-dressed, 
well-educated  thieves  employed  in  this  pursuit  on  the  principal 
F'Dglish  railways  ;  and  in  the  autumn  scas<»n,  being  good  linguists, 
ihev  frequently  try  a  venture  on  continental  lines,  sometimes 
^therlng  a  very  rich  booty  from  foolish  travellers,  foreign  as 
well  as  English. 

Tbe  first-class  thief  is  equally  ready  to  adapt  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances. He  is  no  longer  a  kighwayman,  mounted  on  his 
'  Black  Bess,'  with  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt ;  but  a  skilled 
mechanic — an  ex|icrt,  a  cracksman — provided  with  the  best  tools 
■ml  appliances  of  his  'profession.'  There  is  no  longer  the  mail 
to  rob,  but  there  is  the  express-train  running  at  sixty  miles  an 

hour. 
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hour,  a  spcp<l  whirl)  one  migrht  naturally  suppose  wonM  oiil 
the  most  afjile  thiol.     Vet  he   contrives  to  mount  the  train 
rob  it  while  running,  with  his  accustomeU  skill.     Thtis  wl 
known  aa  the   Great  Gold  Kobbery  was  accomplishetl — one  of" 
the    most   carefully-studietl   and    cleverly-executed   robberies    oF 
recent  times.  ^H 

Burglars  arc  a  distinct  order  of  tbieves,  the  greater  uumlyer  ^^^ 
them  beings  liberated  convicts  and  tickct-of- leave   men.     Tbese^     * 
too,    are    of    many  classes.      Thus,  there  are  the  breakers  into 
shops   and   city  warehouses,   the   recei\-ers  of  stolen  goods  pro- 
viding them  with  a  ready  vend  for  the  plunder.     There  are  the 
breakers   into  dwelling-houses,  who   conduct  their  depredations 
on  a  regular  system.     Thus,  on  the  person  of  a  repeatedly  con- 
victed  burglar,  recently   captured  and  tried   at  the  Old  Bailey, 
there   was  found  a  list  of  dwelling-houses   *put  up' for    liein^ 
robbed,  on  which  those  which  had  ;been  *  done' were  regularly 
ticked  off"!    Then  tlicre  are  the  breakers  into  banks,  and  jewellei 
and  goldsmiths'  shops.     These  last  are  the  senior  wranglers 
crime  ;  they  are  men  who  will  only  *  go  in  for  a  big  thing;'   and 
they  are  spoken  of  by  the  profession  as  '  tip-toppers'  and  '  fi 
class  cracksmen.* 

Two  other  classes  liave  come  up  of  late — *  window-(ishers '  and 
•portico  thieves.*  The  recent  attempt  on  Mr.  Attcnlwrough'i 
shop  in  Fleet  Street,  was  made  by  window-fishers,  and  it  had 
very  nearly  succeeded.  This  ingenious  method  of  robbing  shops 
has  long  been  known.  As  long  ngo  as  1833,  it  formed  the 
subject  of  the  following  order  issued  by  the  metropolitan  poU 
which  clearly  describes  the  means  by  which  it  is  accu 
plished  : — 

'  Tlie  superintontlcntg  aro  to  send  an  iuapector  to  all  the  JoweU 
silvurHinithH,  and  others  in  their  respective  diviBious,  who  keep  chai 
&G,^  in  their  windows,  and  explain  to  them  the  method  thiovos  have 
adopted  of  robbing  shops  of  this  description,  viz.  by  boring  with  » 
large  gimlet  or  contx-ohit  under  the  bottom  of  the  window,  and  draw- 
ing chains,  rings,  iSrc.,  through  thu  a]>erturo  by  mcana  of  a  hooked 
wire,  the  thieves  noticing  by  day  time  the  place  in  which  fiuch  prope: 
is  laid  in  the  window.' 

Two  men  and  one  woman,  who  had  been  seen  hanging  about 
Mr.  Attenborough's  dtM>r,  were  taken  into  custody  as  the  persoi 
who  had  cut  through  the  iron  shutter  and  smashed  the  plat 
glass  insitle  ;  but  as  the  robbery  hati  not  beon  effected,  they  were 
only  imprisoned  for  three  mouths  with  hard  labour,  under  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Act,  For  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
persons  taken  up  were  all  old  thieves.  One  had  been  twice 
before  convicted,  another  four  times,  and  the  third  five  times; 
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^^    all  three  are,  doubtlpss,  by  this  time  at  liberty  pursuing 
"i^iT  vocation,  unless  again  caught  and  imprisoned. 

TTiere  is  another  class  of  thieves  wlio  enter  houses  from  porticos, 
thos  described  by  a  detective   in   his  report  to   the  Commls- 

iioner: — 

'  Some  time  ago  portico  larcenies  in  the  suburbs  wore  very  numerous, 
wid  of  a  most  audacious  cUaraotor,  being  generally  committed  in  the 
ftfteznoonB  or  evenings,  when  the  iamilieH  were  all  in  or  about  their 
bouseB,  the  thieves  always  monrtgiog  to  enter  and  loavo  without  being 
This  naturally  made  it  a  most  difficnlt  task  to  trace  them.  lu 
\j  all  cases  the  thieves  committing  this  class  of  larceny  are  well 
keeping  their  own  horses  and  traps,  mostly  at  livery  stables. 
'Some  of  the  carta  are  made  with  a  box  nndor  the  seat,  the  top  of  which 
contains  cigars,  dx.,  aa  if  travellers,  while  under  this  is  a  false  bottom 
-containing  hotisebreaking  implements.  In  this  manner  they  drive 
■about  the  suburbs  without  suspicion,  sometimes  with  a  very  dressy 
Jady,"« 

An  extensive  gang  of  this  sort  was  cleverly  broken  up  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  in  the  course  of  last  year,  which  was  in  n<» 
amall  degree  due  to  the  skill  and  integrity  of  Detectives  Ham 
and  Ranger.     In  consequence  of  certain  information  received  by 
them  as  to  portico  and  other  robberies,  these  officers  considered 
it  necessary  to  keep  close  watch  on  two  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
Trained   Simpson   and   Critchley.      At   length  sufficient  reasons 
were  found  for  taking  Simpson  into  custody,  together  with  a 
Ttolorioas  thief,  named  Green  j  and,  on  Simpson^s  house   being 
scarrhcd,  the  proceeds  of  several  portico  robberies  were  found 
tWe,  and  the  two  criminals  were  committed  on  seven  separate 
cases.     While  they  were  in  custody  waiting  examination  before 
^  magistrates,  Ham  received  a  letter  from  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent,  requesting  an  interview,  which  would  'prove  to  his 
wli^tage.*     He  submitted  the  letter  to  his  Superintendent,  and 
Vu  authorized  by  him  to  proceed  to  the  appointed  rendezvous. 
There  he  met  a  person  named  Richards,  who,  after  some  pre- 
liminary conversation,  offered  Ham  and  Ranger  a  bribe  of  twenty 
iorereigns  on   condition   of   their    getting  Simpson  and   Green 
*  turned  up ' — that  is,  discharge<l.     Ham  pretended  to  entertain 
the  proposal,  and  at  a  further  interview  he  again  met  Richards 
in  the  presence  of  Critchley,  who  paid  over  the  bribe  of  twenty 
sovereigns.     Proceedings  were  at  once  instituted  against  Richanls 
and  Critchley,  and  they  were  both  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  in  August  last,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  hard  labour. 
Critchley  had  been  a  known  receiver  of  stolen  goods  for  many 

*  Appendix  to  the  CommissioDer't  Report,  1870. 
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years,  in  the  course  of  which  be  had  accumulated  some  12,000f., 
by  the  pursuit  of  his  nefarious  calling.     He  was  connected  with* 

*  first-class  thieves'  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  advancing  monej"" 
to  them  to  go  to  foreign  countries  and  commit  robberies.     Hi« 

*  house '  contained  correspondence  relating  to  transactions  of  this 
sort  in  France,  Spain,  Gemiany,  and  America;  and  stolen 
property  received  from  these  countries  were  found  upon  him, 

VVhile  Critchlev  and  RicbanU  were  sentenced  to  their  twos 
years'  hard  labour,  the  criminals  Simpson  and  Green,  whom  they^ 
had  endeavoured  to  buy  off,  were  sentenced  to  twelve  years*  peoaLI 
servitude  at  the  same  sessions.  Simpson,  who  went  by  severaLl 
aluiseSj  had  been  fur  nearly  thirty  years  a  notorious  *  fence*  Hea 
was  a  native  of  Ciayton  Heights,  Vorkshire,  and  was  concemedi 
in  some  of  the  most  notorious  robberies  in  that  county  of  late^ 
years  as  receiver,  but  he  was  always  fortunate  enough  to  escapes 
conviction  until  hunted  down  by  Detectives  Ham  and  Ranger. 
But  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  Critchlcy  and  Simpsoo* 
did  not  stop  here.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  instituted 
respecting  them,  a  whole  school  of  portico  thieves,  of  whom  they 
had  been  the  receivers,  was  discovered,  and  seven  climbert  were- 
taken  into  custody,  of  whom  five  are  now  in  prison  for  lon^ 
terms. 

There  is  still,  however,  another  school  of  these  jwrtico  thieves, 
as  yet  undiscovered,  who  have  of  late  been  remarkably  daring  and 
successful  ;  and  their  hauls  of  jewels  and  plate  at  Mr.  Modey's, 
Lord  Napier's,  and  Lady  Margaret  Beaumont's,  have  been  great 
almost  beyond  precedent  in  the  history  of  robbery.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  those  thefts  have  been  committed  by  a  <^uondam 
acrobat.  But  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  nothing  can  be  easier 
than  for  an  ordinarily  agile  thief,  with  the  aid  of  a  confederate's 
back,  or  the  help  of  a  small  hand-ladder,  to  mount  a  portico,  and 
from  thence  enter  an  unfastened  window.  There  is,  however,  one 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  these  thefts, — that  the 
thieves  should  be  able  at  once  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  most 
valuable  articles  in  the  house,  and  carry  them  off  before  anv 
alarm  was  raised.  But  the  truth  is,  that  none  of  these  skilled 
burglaries  are  attempted  except  by  old  and  practised  thieves,  and 
without  much  preliminary  study  and  consideration.  They  watch 
the  premises  intended  to  be  robbid,  ascertain  whether  anv  guard 
is  kept  against  which  provision  must  be  made,  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  habits  of  the  rnmily,  and  obtain  all  possible 
information  as  to  the  internal  arrangements  and  communica- 
tions of  the  house.  Sometimes  they  obtain  their  informatioa 
from  servants  of  the  family,  sometimes  from  painters  and  paper- 
hangers  who  become  familiar,  in  the  course  of  the  annual  white- 
washing 
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Washing  and  painting,  witli  the  Internal  arrangements  of  London 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  burglars  who  will  act  quite  inde- 
peiulcntly  <>f  such  assistance,  and  rely  upon  the  knowlc<!gc  they 
^oenuelves  obtain   of  the    premises    by   careful   and   continuous 
^Jtteraal  observation  of  them.     The  skilltHl  cracksman  is  accom- 
plished in  the  handling  of  tools,  jemmies,  wedges,  spring'Saws, 
bncM,  and  centre-bits.     Give  him  time  and  he  will   make  his 
entry  anywhere — through   iron  or  through  wood.     In   short,  no 
dwelling  can  resist  the  skilled   burglar  determined   to  get   in. 
The  only  obstacles  he  fears  are  chains  across  doors,  bells  inside 
shutters,  and,  more  than  all,  a  little  active  dog  inside  the  house. 
Although  the  number  of  burglaries  yearly  committed   in  the 
inetTopolis  is  small   compared  with   its  enormous  size,  and  the 
number  of  houses — considerably  over  half-a-million — which  it  is 
the  duly  of  the  police  to  watch,  yet  these  crimes  probably  occa- 
lion  more  terror  than  all  the  other  offences  against  persons  and 
property   rombine<i.     Every   burglary  sends    a    thrill    of  alarm 
through    the    neighbourhood    in    which    it    is    committed,    and 
women  and   children  ore  thrown   into  an  agony  of  fear  lest  the 
house  in  which  they  live,  should  come  next  in  turn  to  be  *  done' 
ind  ticked  off  the  burglar's  list     On  such  occasions  agonised 
householders  are  very  apt   to  rush  into   the   daily  newspapers, 
with  loud  cries  of  *  VVhere  are  the  police?'     They  say,  and  with 
jaslice,  that  they  are  heavily  taxed   to  maintain  this  large  and 
expensive  force  ;    and  yet   their  houses  arc    broken   into,   their 
wires   and    children    kept  in   terror,  the  burglaries  go  on    un- 
checked ;  and   the  conclusion  almost  invariably  drawn   is,  that 
ilie  police  are  to  blame,  and  that,  as  a  body,  they  are  inefficient 
for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

But  the  police  are  not  without  their  defence.  They  acknow- 
ledge, for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  large  class  of 
koown  thieves  abroad — men  skilled  in  burglary,  who  pursue  it 
W  a  regular  calling.  But  are  the  police  responsible  for  these 
men  being  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  nefarious  industry  ?  *  Why 
doti'i  the  police  catch  the  burglars?'  ask  the  public.  The 
police  reply  that  they  have  caught  these  habitual  criminals  again 
vid  again,  and  handed  them  over  to  *justice;'  but  that  justice 
MI  again  and  again  let  them  lo««e  to  rob  and  plunder  as  before. 
JHliv  do  not  the  police  catch  the  portico  thieves?'  The  reason 
uihat  these  portico  thieves,  as  well  as  the  skilled  burglars,  arc 
*II  old,  trained,  an<l  repeatedly  caught  and  convicted  criminals, 
»h(\  after  each  successive  capture  by  the  police,  come  out  of 
^1  with  an  incrcase<l  degree  of  cunning  and  circumspection, 
fcndcring  them  not  only  more  dangerous  as  thieves  but  more 
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artful  in  evading  detection  and  apprehension.  The  qurvtion 
which  should  be  asked  is,  not  *  Why  do  not  the  police  catch  the 
burglars?*  but  'Why  is  it  that  confirmed  and  babittuil  criminals 
already  repeatedly  <an^ht  nnd  convicted,  are  let  loose  upon 
society  to  pursue  their  known  profession  of  plunder  ?  * 

The  total  number  of  criminals  committed  to  prison  through- 
out   England    and  Wales,    in    1868,   was    158,480.      Of    thew^, 
21,189  had  been  in  gaol  once  before  ;  92G3  twice;  5213  three] 
times;  3557   four  times;    2438   five   times;  2933   seven  timei 
and  above  fi^e  ;  2427  ten  times  nnd  above  seven  ;  while  4483 
had  l>cen  in  prison  more  than  ten  times !     The  worst   thieves^ 
and  burglars  were  those   who    had   been   in   paol    the  oftenest. 
Not  fewer  than  1343  were  re-committed  in  1868,  who,  on  pre- 
vious convicdons,  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation  or  penal' 
servitude  because  of  bur{jlary,  in  some  cases  accompanied    bi 
violence;  and  yet  they  were  again  found  at  large,  committing 
the  same  crimcs»  and  were  again  apprehended   by  the  police, 
and  again  handed  over  to  justice  as  before. 

It  is  the  same  as  regards  the  worst  criminal  class  of  tliaj 
metropolis.  Of  the  21^498  criminals  convicted  in  metropolitai 
'Courts  during  the  seven  years  ending  1868»  2628  were  recog^'y 
nised*  as  having  been  twice  before  in  custody  for  felony;  391 
had  been  three  times;  70  had  been  four  times;  and  1(>  had  been 
five  times  and  upwards.  Yet  the  number  recognised  probably 
forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  have  undergone  pre- 
vious imprisonments.  Many  old  and  habitual  criminalfi  are  not 
recognised  at  all,  because  their  previous  convictions  occurred  in 
other  police  districts,  from  which  they  removed  because  alrcadv 
too  well  known  there  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  such  as  ha%-e 
before  undergone  sentences  in  metropolitan  prisons,  identificn- 
tion  is  not  always  easy. 

The  old  and  hardened  criminals,  with  whose  faces  the 
police  have  come  to  be  so  familiar,  are,  without  exception, 
the  worst  and  most  dangerous  class  of  the  community.  TheVi 
pursue  crime  as  a  vocation,  and  train  up  young  thieves  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps.  Hating  work,  but  loving  debauchery,  their 
whole  time  is  spent  in  contriving  how  to  live  upon  the  labour 
of  others.  They  think  of  nothing  but  picking  pockets,  rubbing 
warehouses,  and  breaking  into  dwellings.     These  arc  the  people 

*  *  To  meet  the  rUk  of  beiog  recognised  and  its  conscquenwft' '.  uyt  the  Ordinarr 
of  Nevgite,  in  his  rec«nt  letter  to  I.ord  Kimbcrlvy)  'old  offenden  change  th«ir 
naia«ft.  sge,  trade,  r«Iigioii,  (><toditiont  ftDd  the  [KUticolarB  of  their  education, — in 
&ot,  every  circomstaDce ;  and  many  otd  offcDdcrs,  notwithstanding  the  great 
aptitude  of  Sewnni  oflBcvrs  for  their  datiet,  by  thoM  tridts  escape  perhaps  not 
recognitioti,  but  legai  identijiration,' 
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who  keep  societj  In  constant  alarm,  and  nervous  women  and 
children  in  a  state  of  nightly  terror.  These  accomplished 
scoundrels,  who  have  taken  every  degree  in  thieving,  and  ad- 
Tanced  from  area-sneaking  to  shoplifting,  mitil  they  have  gradu- 
ated as  first-class  cracksmen,  are  at  perpetual  war  with  the 
lionest  part  of  society.  Tliey  have  been  repeate<lly  apprehended 
l>y  the  police,  and  as  repeatedly  set  at  liberty  ;  and  when  another 
Tobbery  occurs,  because  the  police  do  not  immediately  succeed 
an  apprehending  them — skilled  as  they  have  become  in  the  art 
of  evading  detection — loud  outcries  arc  raised  of  *  Where  ore  the 
j)oIicc?' 

It  is  not  the  police  who  are  really  in  fault,  so  much  as  that 
Iradcmess  for  scoundrelism  of  all  kinds  tliat  has  become  one  of 
^e  |iervading  follies  of  our  time.      Modern  philanthropy  has  so 
l>usied  itself  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  criminals  that  the 
condition   of  the    thief  has  come  to   be    almost   more  tolerable 
than  that  of  the  honest  working-man.      We  have  abolished  the 
severer  punishments,  done   away  with  transportation,  and  pro- 
Trided  comfortable  houses  of  detention,  where  convicted  criminals 
are  better  housed,  clothed,  and  fed  than  the  average  of  city  me- 
chanics.   We  do  not,  as  we  once  did,  send  our  convicts  to  forced 
labour  on  unoccupied  land  in  the  colonies,  but  we  get  rid  of  our 
ikilled  workmen  instead,  sending  them  off  in  shiploads  abroad, 
ami  keeping  our  thieves  and  criininuls  at  home.     Indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  honest  poor  man,  struggling  to 
Wp  out  of  the  devils  ranks, and  taxed  nil  the  while  to  maintain 
tte  scoundrel  class,  should  begin  to  think,  with  Dean  Swift,  that 
bonesty   must,  after  all,  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  o/iox, 
Ufoifying  an  ass. 

The  convicted  criminals  have  now  had  every  consideration 
•l^wii  them  ;  but  the  question  arises  whether  some  consideration 
i*  not  also  due  to  those  who  are  robbed,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
">b— to  the  wives,  daughters,  and  children  of  the  rate-paying 
*od  mm-burgiar  part  of  the  community,  who  arc  kept  in  constant 
•wnjr  by  their  depredations.  It  is  notorious  that  the  worst  crimes 
**f  Ute  vears  have  been  committed  by  criminals  out  of  gaol 
*on  licence,'  who  have  been  taken  red-handed  witli  their  tickets- 
oMeave  upon  them  I  Vet  the  men  who  are  let  loose  upcm 
•ucieiy  with  those  tickets-of-Ieavc  arc  almost  invariably  the  most 
Wdeoetl  and   habitual   criminals.*     'The  principle,*  says  the 

Ordinary 


•  II.-  •!...  >T!^v.>t.»<l  r^rlmioals  Act  passed  in  I86t>,  bat  not  yet  come  into  ftiU 

i  ttial  tickel-oMcavR  men  may  bo  kept  uuder  somewhat 

on.     Uiu  lliis  U  very  doubtful,  w  long  u  the  worst  crimi- 

Bal*areaiio««^  iu  U  at  liberty.     Coavicts  on  liccuce  are  1o  be  regtsterfd,  and 
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Ordinary  of  Newgate,  *  upon  wliich  licenses  are  regulated 
present  is  this :  he  who  can  do  most  work,  and  who  conforms 
most  entirely  to  the  prison  rules,  is  he  who  receives  most  miti- 
gation of  sentence.  And  who  is  he?  The  old  criminal^  who 
has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  work  and  discipline  of  prison. 
.  .  -  .  My  own  conviction  is,  that  as  a  rule  (and  the  exception* 
are  very  rare)  mercy  is  never  more  undeservedly  shown  than 
a  prisoner  who  has  been  previously  convicted.'  * , 

The  tenderness  for  crime  which  has  grown  up  of  late  y^ 
has  become   extraordinary.      The    common  working-man, 
pays    his    way,   and    struggles    with   difficulty   to    keep    him 
and   family  out  of  the   workhouse,  excites   comparatively    lit 
interest.      Rut,  let  an  atrocious  murder  be  committc<I,  and   the 
whole  country  is  roused  to  rescue  the  criminal  from  the  gallows. 
The  burglar  may  not  murder,  or  intend  to  murder  ;  yet  he  is  no 
less  the  sworn  enemy  of  society.     But  we  have  ceased  to  hang 
him  ;   we  no  longer  Hog  him   at  the  cart's  tail ;  wc  have  ceased 
to  transport  him  ;  we  make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the 
model  prison  we  have  built  for  him  ;  and  we  even  cut  short  the 
term  of  his  imprisonment  there  and   let  him  loose  again  upon 
society  with  his  ticket-of- leave  to  recommeuce  his  depredations^^J 

Wonderful,  indeed,  are  the  freaks  of  philanthropy  I     Now  tl>^^| 
thieves  and  scoundrels  have  been  made  comfortable,  and  that  t!^^ 
sentimentalists  are  in  want  of  an  object  for  their  activity,  they 
havCf  with  rrroarkable  consistency,  taken  up  another  section 
the  s&me  class:  and  persons  who  never  in  their  lives  stirred 
foot  or  stretched  out  a  hand  to  help  a  struggling  virtuous  poor 
woman,  are  now  found  banded   together  in  an  active  agitation 
for  thr  protection  oi  disrascd  prostimces!     In  their  case  also, 
the  old  plea  of  the  cHminals  ts  alleged,  that  the   Contagions 
Disnues    Act    *  interfrres    with    the    liberty   of    the    subject.* 
But    in    all    civilised  vt^mmunilics    thr    liberty    of   individuals, 
c«}>ec!ally   of  those   «ha    live  by   licc    and   crinke,  moat   needs 
—  -  _ 
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Kive  wajf  to  considerations  of  tlie  general  well-being;.     To  escape 

Oioral  disorder,  civil  order  is  ct)nlrivcd ;  and  if  ihc  public  health 

<*r  security  be  imperilled,  the  vicious  classes — whether  they  be 

**iifvps,  burglars,  or  prostitutes — must  be  compelled  to  submit  to 

Regulations  which  are  ascertained   to  be   for  the  advantage  and 

J>TotfCtiun  of  the  public.     *  Humanity  should  be  exorcised,'  says 

tfce  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  'rather  for  the  protection   of  those 

^?ho  keep  the  law  than  for  those  who  choose  to  break  it ;  for,  in 

nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  ctioicey  and  not  necessity^  that  katU  to 

As  reganls  the  repeatedly-convicted  and  habitual   criminals, 
we  hold  that  something  more  is  needed  for  the  security  of  society 
Oian  confining  them  in  well-warmed,  well-ventilated,  well-regu- 
lated model   prisons  for  a  few  years,  and  then  setting  them  free 
t4>  pursue  their  vocation  of  crime.     It  used  to  be  said  by  the 
Advocates  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  that  the  worst 
ase  that  could  be  made  of  a  man  was  to  hang  him  ;  but  surely 
vt  is  a  still   worse  use  to   make  of  a  man  who  has  become  a 
hartlcncd   and  habitual  criminal  f  to  let  him  loose  upon  society, 
after  numerous  convictions,  to  resume  his  vocation  of  plunder 
and  educate  others  in  criminality. 

Why  should  incorrigible  thieves  and  irreclaimable  burglars  be 
left  at  large?  We  shut  up  lunatics  for  Viie  because  they  are 
dangerous  to  society;  but  liberate  confirmed  and  habitual  criminals 
wtio  are  infinitely  more  dangerous.  Such  men  have  clearly 
(orfeitwl  all  claim  to  personal  liberty.  Their  repeated  convic- 
tioDt  have  proved  tliem  to  be  a  constant  source  of  danger  to 
tociei^,  \\  e  have  ceased  to  banish  them  ;  the  only  remedy 
uut  remains  is  continuous  incarceration,  with  compulsory  pro- 
ductive labour.  Thus  only  can  society  be  cfTectually  protected 
from  the  injuries  and  tenors  which  habitual  and  irreclaimable 
^nminals  inflict  upon  it. 

*  Ulter  10  Lord  Kimberley. 

t  b  a  U-ttar  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  .Lloyd  Jones  to  Lord  Kinberley 
Ml  Mtrcb,  lSt'i9),  the  followiDg  pasf-agcs  nrt  wi>rihy  of  note  :— *  The  greateat 
iliflcrfiKe  rest&^  morally  and  religiously,  butwi'fu  iltOfl«  who  are  Dot  and  those 
*Jm  m  bubiiuol  criminals.  To  treat  Uii'se  latter  from  a  humauitArtao  jioint  of 
***,  tecnriDg  them  from  tlie  stigma  of  Iheir  ou?n  vicious  cJtoife,  is  inflicting  a 
Pvai  »roi)g  apou  society,  aud  exposing  it  to  great  danger.  Ao  habitual  criminal 
*°yrt(bnii,  but,  with  (be  greatest  Bdvauiages,  he  rarely  does.  1  could  give  joor 
^l^^dkliip  iaiitaticeft  of  habitual  crimiuals  being  iu  good  sitaatiuns,  wlieu  tbeir 
A*^oourM  of  life  is  not  koown,  who  have  availed  tbenuehes  of  the  oppor- 
'■ity  to  concoct  plain  for  exleiuiive  robberies;  for  which  purpuce  they  have 
''^'rtlrted  their  fellow  workroea  who.  till  then,  hod  been  houest  men  .  .  .  .  t 
^U  give  your  Lordship  some  vuluiible  iitfoixuatiou,  derived  from  old  convicu 
*^  Id  priion  again  fur  fresh  criaii'!»  pia/inetl  juti  be/ort  their  release,  from  tf^ormo^ 
'"**  A(y  had  rteeivtd  from  frtdt  arrttalt  at  the  priton  tctten  they  haajmUKcd  thmr 
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The  Metropolitan  Police  Force  wai  not  establiabed  withoizf 
considerable  opposition.  The  rougbs,  tliieves,  and  criminal 
classes  generally,  of  course  detested  the  unusual  superrision  to 
which  they  became  subjected,  and  naturally  regarded  the  New 
Police  as  their  enemies ;  for  it  was  the  express  object  of  the 
institution  of  the  force,  to  protect  the  honest  part  of  soci< 
against  their  attacks  and  depredations.  But  a  still  more  formic 
able  opposition  was  that  of  the  popular  press.  When  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Act  came  into  operation,  the  community  at  large 
was  beginning  to  be  excited  about  reform,  and  as  the  force  had 
been  devised  and  was  institutp<l  chiefij  through  the  instrumentalit^r 
of  Sir  Robert  Pee),  it  was  held  up  to  popular  indignation  as  r 
deep  laid  Tory  plot  against  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  Any 
■tick  will  do  to  beat  a  dog  with  ;  and  for  many  ye&n  after  its 
institution,  the  New  Police  was  identified  in  the  popular  papers 
with  the  political  party  which  had  carried  the  measure  into  effect. 
The  constables  were  nicknamed  'Bobbies,**  'Peelers,*  'Peels 
raw  lobsters,*  and  sundry  other  opprobrious  epithets. 

The  principal  denouncer  of  the  new  police  in  the  pre«  wms 
a  weekly  paper,  the  property  of  a  well-known  city  alderman  of 
the  time,  which  contrived  to  make  no  small  jxiLitica]  capital  of 
the  subject.  It  is  amusing  now  to  look  over  the  articles  whick 
•ppe«red  in  that  popcr  relating  to  the  police,  though  it  was  rerj 
diBcrent  at  the  time  of  their  appearance^  when  society  was  heaving 
with  excitement,  and  the  hatird  of  daa  against  class  was  icmwa 
almost  to  a  pitch  of  fur^-.  In  these  articles  not  a  word  was 
said  against  the  thiei^es  and  their  depmiatioos ;  but  Titupcration 
was  concentrated  co  the  *  Police  lynnts,*  ^  the  Raw  Lobster  Gang,'' 
the  ' Gendamwrie,'  and  tke  'Bine  Derik.*  The  Tocafanlanr  oi 
abttsr  was  nhiiilwl  npoQ  ikrm.  Tbe  Bost  gioondless  com- 
plaints UmxvA  •  vniocb  Sheer  inmitmis  wen  DnhUsbed  as 
kcts  week  after  vnek  ;  and  '  More  Piilice  TyrannT,  '  More  Dis- 
fftnccful  Oindort  of  the  New  l\^Ucr,*  andwch  like.  wa« 
AMdings  of  articles  and  paragra^JM, 

This  unmcasntvd  driMMWislinM  wnc  BO^  Inwvrr, 
its  use.  The  force  «u  ww,  mmI  the  nca  ««v  mostlr  nmisad 
l»  tbeir  aiftcvll  mbm)  MtcMin  ^ml  la  iilirting  so  lug«  » 
M»lMr  of  pcmsm  Inm  «li»  Mml  v<|mkri—  <hii  dwi«^ 
tlie  best  nm  tWt  ««cw  Hi  Wted  «m«  cImmb — aftny  imper- 
(cetlr  qnalified  rnwwiafcWi  Ambtle«  nlifcinsJ  i^misstoa  to  the 
police :  but  no  de^vt  mi  tWir  put»  so  fxrsas  nor  shortening 
of  <hity  wns  nlk»v«il  K>  pata  wMMtked. 


S»  «tlM  alWr  Sir 
t«rCWrtisl.lir^ 


lf^i«^«i  Iks 
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-Kxp  in  every  quarter,  and  their  complaints  were  eagerly  published. 
Tlie  authorities  at  Scotland  Yard  acted  wisely  in  turning  this 
^j^us-«yed  organ  to  useful  account.  Not  a  paragraph  or  com- 
xnunication,  however  preposterous,  appeared  relating  to  the 
-nolice,  tliat  was  not  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  and,  where 
specific  facts  were  stated,  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry 
^uad  report;  and  where  individual  constables  were  found  in  faulty 
ckey  were  reprimanded  or  discharged  according  to  circumstances. 
"X^hus,  by  constant  watchfulness,  the  efficiency  and  organisation 
of  the  force  was  improved  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  very  jour- 
zxals  which  specially  devoted  themselves  to  its  denunciation, 
^p»xoved  the  most  efTcctivc  agents  in  ensuring  its  extension,  im- 
l^rovcment,  and  permanent  establishment. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  police  came  in  contact  with 

-dme  political  roughs  of  the  metropolis,  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 

oliiical  Union,  held   on  the  waste  ground  of  the  Calthorpe 

slate  in  Coldbath  Fields  in  May,  1^33.     The  Whig  govern- 

ent  of  the  day  had  previously  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 

't'Vie  intended  meeting  to  be  illegal,  and  forbidding  it  to  be  held. 

'  i.  'he  leaders  of  the  Unionists,  men  of  desperate  character,  dis- 

r^gardt'd   the  proclamation,   and  determined   that   the    meeting 

s\iould  lake  place.     They  called  upon  *  the  people '  to  *  come  in 

tlieir  thousands,*  and  even  invited  them  to  come  armed.     The 

government  could  not  thus  allow  itself  to  be  set  at  open  defiance, 

sod  verbal  orders  were  accordingly  given  by  Lonl  Melbourne,  then 

Secretary  of  Stale  for  Home  Affiiirs,  to  one  of  the  Commissioners 

uf  Police,  directing  him   to  send  a  force  upon  the  ground  anil 

disperse  the  meeting  if  attempted  to  be  held,  and  to  seize  the 

'iQglca<lers.     The  police  have  no  choice  on  such  occasions  but 

*o  obey  orders  ;  and  steps  were  accordingly  taken  to  carry  out 

^  instructions  of  tixe  Secretary  of  State.     A  force  of  440  men 

^U assembled  at  cli0crcnt  points;  and  when  the  meeting  was  in 

pt<^7%ss,  the  police  advanced  upon  it  amidst  groans,  howls,  and 

'liturers   of  brickbats;  but   they  pushed   the   mob    before  them, 

<li«persed   the  meeting,  and  look   the   leaders  into  custody,     tt 

*unied  out  that  the  orders  given  to  *the  people'  to  come  armed, 

luil  Dot  been  disregarded ;    and   three  policemen   were  stabbed, 

ouc  of  whom  (Culley)  died  of  his  wounds. 

A  great  outcry  forthwith  arose  in  the  'peoples*  press'  as  to 
the  alleged  tyrannical  interference  of  the  police  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  So  strong  was  the  popular  fccUng  that  the 
airuner's  jury  which  sat  on  the  murdered  policeman  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide.  The  Whig  government, 
whose  instructions  the  police  had  merely  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
quailed  before  the  fury  of  their  followers,  and  Lord  Melbourne 

shabbily 
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shabbily  tried  to  evade  Lis  responsibility,  by  alleging  that  the 
verbal  orders  given   to  the   Commissioner  of  Police  had   been 
exceeded.      On  this,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  consisting  of  the   leading  men  of  the  three  grea^H 
political  parties  of  the  day,  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals — th^^^ 
last  being  represented  by  Joseph  Hume,  Abercromby  (afterwards 
Speaker),   Roebuck,   Ward   (of   Sheffield),    Hawes,   and   others;       . 
and  alter  a  most  rigid  investigation,  the  result  was  the  complete 
exoneration   and   vindication  of  the  police.     The   CoDiinission 
stated  in  their  rc|X)rt  to  the  House  that  the  police  had  employed       I 
DO  more  ftircc  than  was  requisite  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
given  to  them  ;  and  that  in  dispersing  the  meeting  *  no  dangerous 
wound    or    permanent    injury    had    been    shown    to    have    been 
inflicted  by  them  on  any  individual,  while,  on  the  other  Land, 
one  of  their  own   number   was  killed  with   a  dagger,  and   two 
others  were  stabbed  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.* 

The  dispersing  of  political  mobs  is  always  one  of  the  most  di»- 
agreeable  parts  of  the  duty  of  the  London  |>olice ;  but  it  is  one 
which  thev  have  on  the  whole  performed  with  exemplary  ftrmnesi^ 
forbeai&nce,  and  efficiency.  The  summoning  o{  mass  meetiogi 
is  a  favourite  device  with  '  reformers,'  because  of  the  alarm 
which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  men  in  office. 
Anil  there  is  never  any  difficulty  experienced  in  summoning 
«  large  crowd  of  the  idle  and  desperate  classes  of  the  metropolu. 
An  invitation  to  the  nudtitude  to  'assemble  in  tbeir  tlioasatuls* 
is  cheerfully  resp^>nded  to  by  the  thieves.  TLe  Finlans,  Beales, 
&nd  Bradlaughs  may  come  with  their  fbllowiog  of  *  reformers,' 
but  there  in\-ariabty  cutne  with  them  in  still  greater  numbers  tLe 
iT«>ughs,  and  the  drf^  of  iLe  roughs — tluace  dreadful  creatures 
that  are  never  seen  in  London  assembled  ia  mass,  except  at  a  fire, 
a  L<.trd  Mayor's  show,  or  a  reform  meeting.  The  only  idea 
which  these  p<H>|>le  have  of  *  liberty*  is  the  liberty  of  picking 
poi'kets  ;  their  imly  uotioa  of  *  t>  raunr  '  is  that  of  tl»e  policvmaa 
who  detecu  and  apfwrlNtMla  ttwm.  The  tectLritj  of  LoodoB 
cvHisbts  in  kee|un{  theae  roa|;lu  apan«  and  tbe  dai^er  iW  LocMlan 
coosius  in  ctukcetuxatin;  them  in  nudx  wbcte  ^y  may  feel 
tbemselvcs  suflkcieotly  atiiMif  to  pick  pockets;  smash  wind 
pvU  down  raitii^gv  or  sfeoaw  ^  poller  wit^  cuaaMiative  impu 
That  tlbe  roa^  kare  oClala  ^wv  b«««  krid  m  ckcck,  ami 
Tcikicd  breakiof  oM  imm  opm  noli  andi  as  ifa^iand  tke 
polls  in  tke  time  ol'  Xjm^  Gox;^?  G««^^  w«  owe,  sot  to  tke 
forbrarance  of  tke  *  rriirmrnk*  M^^r  l»  tk»  better  msnnrii  or 
rciviliaatioQ  of  tke  Lomkm  mo^  b«il  to  ilka  aJmintih  f^mdqct 
of  tke  kirce  umkr  cimriiWt^Niii^, 

It  muK  kare  k«««  «i4  wm  iKikft  J^|tc»  «r  |nde  tbt  Sir 

Rkbaid 
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ichard  Mayne,  in  one  of  his  last  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 

ftate,  was  enabled  to  aver  that  during  the  forty  years  that  the 

J^fetropolitaa  Force   had    been    in   existence,   the  first  and  only 

Dccasion  on  tvhicb  the  Military   Force  had  been  called  out  to 

kid  them  in  repressing^  the  violence  of  a  mob  was  in  the  course 

of  the  Reform  riot  in  Hyde  Park  in  1868.      And  yet  there  have 

n  numerous  popular  assemblages  during  that  time,  of  great 

*tudc — the  Trades   Union   procession   in  1838,    the    great 

hartist  meetings  and  processions  of  1842,  and   the  alarming 

hartist  demonstration  of  the  10th  of  April,  1848,     The  Duke 

f  Wellington  took   military   charge  of  the    metropolis  on   the 

Btter  occasion,  arranging  his  small  but  elTective  force  in  such 

manner   as    to   hold    it,    in    the    event   of   a    popular   out- 

neak,  with  a  grip  of  iron.     In  making  bis  arrangements  the 

Dake  exhibited,   at  the  advanced   age  of  seventy-nine,  as  con- 

ummate  and  unimpaired  an  ability  as  he  had  ever  displayed  in 

lis  most  famous  battles  in  the   Peninsula  and  the  Netherlands 

more  than  thirty  years  before.      Yet  not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen 

throughout  the  day  ;  and  though  the  special  constables  guarded 

the  streets,  the  whole  work  of  forcing  back  the  Chartists  from 

tbt  bridges,  and  breaking  up  their  procession,  was  accomplished 

Tjy  the  metTopolitan  police  alone.     At  the  close  of  that  ominous 

and  threatening  day,  London  breathed  freely,  and  felt  that,  after 

nil,  it  was  something  to  possess  a  constitutional  force   of  loyal 

•nd  steadfast  men  that  could  be  relied  upon  in  times  of  difficulty 

VtA  danger. 

The  great  Hyde  Park  riot  of  July,  1868,  was  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  police  were  similarly  employed ;  and  however 
disiTcdiiable  the  circumstances  ronnectecl  with  that  deplorable 
affair  may  have  been  to  various  parties  concerned,  no  share 
of  the  discredit  attached  to  the  police,  who  performed  with  their 
wcustomcil  ability  the  difficult  and  disagreeable  duty  entrusted 
*oihem.  When  the  government,  after  much  vacillation,  resolved 
oathe  one  hand  that  the  proposed  meettnor  should  not  be  held  in 
tlip  Park,  and  the  Reform  League  resolved  on  the  other  that  the 
^trmpt  to  hold  it  should  bp  made,  tliere  remained  no  alternative 
I'ot  to  vindicate  the  law  and  prevent  the  meeting  taking  place. 
The  requisite  orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  the  Commissioner 
of  PiiLice  to  take  the  necessary  steps  with  that  object.  The  total 
number  of  men  stationed  in  the  Park  on  the  23rd  of  July,  with 
the  reserves  immediately  available  for  their  support,  amounted 
to  20  superintendents,  41  inspectors,  127  Serjeants,  1320  con- 
tables,  and  105  officers  in  plain  clothes, — a  sufficiently  imposing 
brce,  yet  a  mere  handful  of  men  compared  with  the  vast  multi- 
tude 
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tude   attracted    from   all   parts  of  London   by  the   prospect 

'a  row  with  the  police. '  i 

The  roughs  and  thieves*   turned  out  in  overwhelming  force  — 
and  at  an  early  period  in  the  afternoon  beset  all  the  entrances  tc^ 
the  Park.     An  attempt  was  first  made  by  the  mob  assembled  aT 
the  Marble  Arch  to  force  their  way  in  at  that  point  by  violence. 
A  street  lamp-post  was  pulled  down  and  used  as  a  battering-niiD     I 
Against  the  gates,  which  soon  gave  way.     The  crowd  then  trieri      | 
to  rush  in,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  police,  who  also  clearai 
the  space  outside  the  gates,  and    held  it  so  during   the  nigbt 
Having  failed  in  forcing  their  entrance  through  the  gates,  the 
mob  next  endeavoured  to  pull  down  the  iron  railing,  in  which 
they  succeeded  at  several  parts  for  considerable  lengths,  and  many 
lht)usands  of  them  rushed   into  the  park.     Sir  Richard   May 
then,  with  much   reluctance,  called  in  the  military  to  the  aid 
the  police,  who  were  by  this  time  being  assailed  by  volleys  of 
brickbats,  broken  railings,    and   stones,   of  which  an  abun 
supply  was  obtained  from  the  new  and  unfinished  road  extendi 
from  the  Marble  Arch  to  the  Victoria  Gale,     Eventually  iS 
jK)lice,  aided    by   the   military,   cleared    the  road  as   far  as  the 
Grosvenor  Gate,   as   well  as  from   Park  Lane,  where   the  mob 
were  occupying    tliemselves    in    breaking    the   windows  of  the 
adjoining  houses.     The   Park    was   thus  cleared,   the   mob  was 
driven  back  at  all  points,  and  the  meeting  was  prevented  bei 
held. 

The  police  behaved   throughout   with  the   greatest  calm 
and  courage^  as  well  as  forbearance,  notwithstanding  that 
theniseves  suffered  serious  biulily  injuries.      Many  of  them  were 
carried   away   with    fractured    ribs   and    limbs,   or  disabled   by 
wounds  of  tlie  scalp  and  face,  caused  by  the  bricks  and  stones  that 
were  hurletl  at  them.     Not  fewer  than  265  men  were  wounded 
more    or    less   severely ;    while    1    superintendent,   2   inspectors^ 
y  sergeants,  and  S-J  constables  were  so  severely  injured  as  to 
rendered  unfit  for  duty,  many  for  life.     Sir  Kichard   May 


*  It  trig  stntcU  ID  the  newspapers  At  the  time   tliat  ibe  Kcfbrin  Comnul 
heftiro  itarUQg  on  ilieir  procesbioa.  took  the  procantioo  lo  divest  ihemseli 
their   wtttchi'i,   p>ickut  bouk^,   anil   other   volaoblcs,- nil   but   tiie  nianuuit 
Ikaloi.  whoftL*  followers  itript  hiiu  not  odIj  of  bis  watch  but  almost  of  his  do 

f  Tbf  effii  it'iioy  of  thf  force  wo*  in  iio  «uall  degt-ee  tluc  tti  ibi-  unremitting 
unit  ntlL'titioD  which  Sir  Itich^rrl  Mayiie  t]e\ut\;tl  to  ils  orpmiaatioD  nnd 
during  a  period  of  nearly  Un-ty  vvars;  lu  the  cuurtc  of  wbicb  he  performed 
duty  with  uutliiichiug  fidelity,  aud  in  the  face  of  much  vitup«ruiiun  oad  rnbnae. 
It  was  a  most  gracuful  and  generous  act  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  to  make 
iicknowleflginent  of  Sir  Richam's  Kervicefi  a  few  davB  af^er  bis  death  last  year,  im 
Ibe  fbllowfidg  letter  addressed  by  her  private  Secrelarj-  to  the  Secretary  ofS^te 
lor  the  Home  Lhepurtment: — 
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mseir  was  several  times  hit  by  stones,  receiving  a  severe  con* 
ion  on  the  aide  of  the  heat),  ami   a  cut  on  the  temple  which 
b\ar:kene<1   his  eye.      Each  of  the  Assistant-Commissioners  was 
^so  several  times  hit   by  stones.      Such  was  the  moderation  of 
*the  people '  so  loudly  lauded  by  many  of  our  Liberal  statesmen  I 
Perhaps  in  no  country  but  England  would  a  powerful   body 
of  men,  standing  forward  in  defence  of  the  law,  have  so  long  and 
»  patiently  submitted  to  be  pelted,  bruised,  and  battered    by  a 
bowling  mob  without  being  provoked  into  retaliation.     Yet,  to 
the  honour  of  the  police   be   it  said,  not  a  single  case  of  ill- 
treatment  of  any  person,  or  unnecessary  interference,  was  proved 
ag&bst  them  throughout  the  whole  coarse  of  these  deplorable 
tnnsactions. 

But  it  is  not  in  riots  of  this  sort — which,  happily,  are  of  rare 
occarrence  in  London — that  the  policeman  is  exposed  to  the 
greitest  peril,  but  in  the  ordinary  execution  of  bis  duty:  in  his 
wlitary  beats  by  night  in  all  weathers,  when  he  is  liable  to  the 
Ttfious  diseases  incident  to  exposure,  and  more  particularly  in 
tbe  danger  to  which  he  is  subject  in  dealing  with  criminals  of 
the  most  desperate  and  abandoned  character.  As  the  greatest 
pouible  care  is  taken  in  the  first  place  to  select  only  healthy, 
rtiong  men  for  police  duty,  tlieir  average  of  ordinary  sickness  is 
moderate,  being  far  less  than  that  of  the  Household  troops. 
The  principal  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  as  might  be 
eipected,  are  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  the  results  of  their 
OMMant  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  Out  of  about 
800  men  who  are  on  the  sick-list  monthly,  from  300  to  400. 
daring  the  winter  months,  sufTer  from  catarrh,  bronchitis,  sort* 
tW&t,  and  rheumatism;  white  of  the  03  deaths  in  1SG8,  27 
*we  from  consumption.  But,  besides  these  diseases  of  expo- 
nrc,  the  police  are  exposed  to  risks  of  wounds  and  injuries, 
wbich  tend  greatly  to  swell  the  list  of  disabled  men.  Thus,  in 
ISfigj  not  fewer  than  1130  suffered  from  fractures,  dislocations, 
■OQnds,  and  miscellaneous  injuries  in  the  execution  of  their 
tJoiT,  or  an  average  of  about  100  rases  a  month. 
The  mere  cost  to  the  public  of  those  nifhanly  attacks  on  the 


'lie  Queen  desires  me  to  say  liow  gnevc-il  and  concerned  she  tit  to  hear  of 
Sir  Bidurd  Murne't  death.  Nolvithstnading  the  attacks  lately  made  npon  him, 
flcr  Majesty  believes  him  to  haTC  been  a  most  efilctent  head  of  the  police,  and  to 
have  diocbarged  the  daties  of  his  linportant  situation  most  ably  and  sadsfactorily 
b  very  difficult  times.' 

I(  «\mld  hsTe  been  veil  if  the  government  of  the  day  had  followed  ap  Her 
M^csty's  graceful  and  ilesorved  recognition  of  such  Taltiable  services,  by  making 
profinon  for  Sir  Kichard  Mayne's  widow  ;  but  in  these  days  of  economy  in 
tfaiagB  sndi  an  act  of  generosity,  not  to  say  of  jttstice,  was  perhaps  scarcely 
«9  be  looked  for.  J 
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police  which  have  come  to  be  so  coranmn,  ami  which  arc  oft* 
leniently  tlealt  with  by  the  magistrates,  judges,  and  juries,  before 
whom  the  offenders  arc  Vtroufrht,*  may  possibly  appeal  to  some 
minds  that  arc  insensible  to  other  considerations.  At  the  present 
ilmCf  18*5  men,  permanently  disabled  by  having  been  stabbed, 
assaulted,  jumped  upon,  or  otherwise  injured  by  prisoners,  are 
the  receipt  of  pensions  amounting  to  r)ljC4/.  yearly  ;  the  wido 
and  children  of  15  men^  who  died  in  consequence  of  wou 
or  injuries  received  by  them  from  prisoners,  receive  pensi 
amounting  to  212/,  yearly;  79  men,  permanently  disabled  by 
injuries  accidentally  received  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
receive  pensions  amounting  to  2485/.  yearly  ;  and  the  widows 
and  children  of  four  men,  who  died  in  consequence  of  li 
injuries,  receive  80/.  yearly.  We  have  thus  a  total  of  286 
|)ermanently  disabled  by  wounds  or  injuries  received  while  IB 
the  execution  of  their  duty,  to  whose  widows  and  children 
pensions  are  paid  amounting  to  844^:!/.  per  annum. 

The  greater  number  of  the  men  thus  wounded  and  disabled 
received  their  injuries  while  apprehending  criminals,  or  in  the 
attempts  made  by  criminals  to  escape  and  of  bystanders  to 
them  by  force.  Not  fewer  than  eighty  men  were  disabled 
this  way.  Fortv-two  were  knocketl  down,  kicked,  and  othe^ 
wise  maltreated.  Eighteen  were  permanently  injured  by  drunken 
])erv>ns  ;  nine  by  rititous  or  disonlerly  roughs  ;  seven  by  burgUn ; 
six  b)  Irish  mobs ;  five  by  miscellaneous  mobs;  five  by  drunkeo 
•oldien  and  militiamen.  Six  were  stabbed  by  prisoners,  one 
of  them  a  convicted  thief.  Tliree  were  severely  injured  by 
falling  white  in  the  pursuit  of  thieves,  one  from  a  roof,  another 
fntm  ft  nrttl,  and  n  ihiti)  In  bring  trip[>ed'Up  lu  enable  a  thief  to 
escape.  ()ue  constable  uas  shut  bv  a  higbwavman,  and  another 
bv  a  criminal  he  bad  brought  to  justice.  One  had  bis  leg  broken 
woen  apprehending  a  prisoner,  anotbrr  bad  bis  wrist  disloca 
and  a  tlurd  fail  knee-cap.  Among  the  remaining  cases,  we  I 
several  injures!  bv  being  jumi^nl  ujwn  by  rufiians,  kicked 
pnwtitutt^  knocknl  down  by  runaway  horses  which  they  were 
ir^  t^  over  by  caba  and  wio^  injured  at  fires  by 

(al  N  and  s«>  oo. 
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•  Ou«  <A  the  ^m\.  f  (U»  ttrimcy  «ft  n^bc  vas  exhibited 

IVMat  tn«l  •%  Uw  Cvpitvi  ^  xi»i«al  C^an,  «Inb  ftt*  msvom  vere  tndieta 
lamftibft  villi  a  rsiiiiHi  hi  Hw  «ttM«lfoa  «r  Us  M.  Arvwiac  hii 

Ifcsl  Ik  Umv.    TW  |»n  MfalniJ  all  dk  pMMWf*  Iml'oae,  «bo 

«M«%  n»  CWrtw  ^iiAia^  ia  iin^ia^  w naw  ay»  him,  charac- 

l»f^«nl  \U  vA<c«..Y  M  '  a  fwf  «Mt  MtC  «MSk  w«di  W  ft^jr  MCby  a  t«iil«iic« 
nt^tTtM^'  \m^r^mmm0m\ ^atttm fc^ <fc»  iiBiii  tiMUi of tW wri«i»;  and 
as  tWan>wwtiaj< ha* »>wa<y  o^jlW^  W  va^  lnUfcw  wilfclWatifpriscasi^ 
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The  panislimcnts  of  those  ^ilty  of  maltreating  and  disabling 
the  offirers  of  justice  in  the  execution   of  their  duty  are  often 
ridiculously  lenient  in  proportion  to  the  offence.      For  instance, 
lUc  assailimt  of  police-constable  Mackintosh,  who  was  disabled  for 
life,  was  fined  5/.,  or  four  months*  imprisonment;  the  prisoner 
who    stabbed    constable    Mosely    got    three    months ;     the    two 
prisoners  who  threw  down  Gardiner  and  disabled  him  by  kicks 
got  six  months ;  the  thieves  who  assaulted  and  crippled  Luetch- 
fortl   for    life,  two   months ;    the   drunken   prisoner  who   kicked 
Sandys,  twenty-one  days ;  the  prisoners  who  twice  assaulted  and 
permanently  disabled  Ledger  were  fined  6/.,  or  six  months.    The 
gross  inequality  of  the  sentences  in  certain  cases  strikingly  illus- 
mtcj   the  glorious  uncertainty  of  law  and  justice.     Thus,  the 
two    prisoners  who  assaulted    and   maimed  Sliickell   were  sen- 
tenced  to  seven   years'  imprisonment,   while  the   prisoner   who 
similarly  maltreated  Smart  was  imprisoned  only  seven  days  ;  the 
prisoner  who  assaulted  Sparkes  got  fiftet»n  years,  and  the  one  who 
similarly  assaultetl  Blakebough  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
20*.,  or  fourteen  days.   All  these  constables  were  permanently  dis- 
ibled  by  their  injuries,  and  are  now  in  the  receipt  of  pensions, 
hkthe  cases  ti(  those  who  died  in  consequence  of  their  injuries, 
die  raurilerer  of  Davey   was  executed ;  the  discharged   convict 
who  fatally  assaulted  Jackson  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  ;  the 
dronkc-n  man  who  inflicted  the  injuries  on  Hawes,  of  which  he 
died,  was  imprisoned  for  nine  months  ;  and  the  drunken  prisoner 
wbo  assaulted  and  kicked  Este,  who  also  died,  was  fined  20^.,  or 
siQonth's  imprisonment 

The  perils  which  these  valuable  public  servants  thus  encounter 
IB  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the  serious  injuries 
*)iich  Uicy  so  often  receive  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  entitle 
tLem  to  a  degree  of  consideration  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
tiif  public,  which,  however,  is  rarely  extended  to  them.     They 
we  pelted  by  mobs  when  *the  people'  arc  in  sufficiently  over- 
powering numbers  to  do  so  with  impunity;  and    with  equally 
ttfe  courage  they  are  pelted  by  the  lower  organs  of  the  press, 
eh  find  no  subject  so  agreeable  to  their  readers  in  the  dull 
as  '  pitching  into  the  police.'     They  are  targets  for  the 
iritling*  of  the  dreary  *  Comic  *  papers  ;  while  caricatures  of  them 
are  exhibited  on  the  stage  at  Christmas  for  the  recreation  of  *  the 
^ods,' — the  feeble  play-writer  never  considering  his  pantomime 
complete   without   dragging    in    the   unfailing  policeman   as    a 
Urget  for  the  missiles  of  the  clown,  pantaloon,  and  other  stage 
rabble. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  respect- 
able organs  of  the  press  are  free  from  that  indiscriminate  cen- 
sure 
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sure  of  the  police  which  was  so  common  forty  years  ago. 
altrrod  state  of  public  opinion  with  re^rd  to  the  force  is  in  no' 
respect  more  marked  than  in  the  comments  which  from  time 
lime  appear  upon  their  conduct  in  the  daiJy  newspapers,  co; 
pared    with   the  abuse  which  was  so   liberally   showered   a 
iheni  during  the  Reform  Bill  period.     Then  the  complaint  wa» 
that   tlipy  did   too  much  ;  now  it  is  that  they  do  too   little, 
they  then  took  a  drunken  man  to  the  station,  or  cleared  the  ft 
ways  of    loiterers,   or    apprehended  a  suspected  thief   haogi. 
about    an    area,   or  prevented    a  husband   assaulting   his    wi 
they    were    chared    with    unduly   interfering  with    the    liberty 
nf    the    subject      But    now,    if  beg^rs    get    into    Kensington 
Gardens,  or  a  block  occurs  in  Bond   Street,  or  cabs  '  crawl '  in 
the  Strand,   or  Sunday  traders  crowd   the  New  Cut,  or    inde- 
cent boys  wash  themselves  in  the  Thames  mud,  or  street  Arabs 
tumble  like  animated   wheels  in  the  way  of  foot-passengers,  or 
roughs  Mark'  along  the  new  Embankment,  or  noises  occur  ti^J 
the  streets  at  night,  or  prostitutes  annoy  passers   by  with  tb^^| 
importunity,  or  area  sneaks  enter  an  open  door  and  contrive  IP 
nm  away  with  the  spoons,  or  liberated   burglars  are  allowed  Co 
be  at  large  without  at  once  being  caught  again,  the  police  are 
called  upon  to  interfere,   to  act,   to  exert  themselves,  and  they 
are  blamed,  not  because  they  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  these 
subjects,  but   because  tliey  do  noL     They  are  expected  to  be 
omniscient,  if  not  omnipotent ;  and  becaose  they  are  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  solemn  depntatioos  of  Tcstrymen  wait  apoa 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  complain  of  *  the  inefKciency  of  the 
police'     One  of  the  dmsI  pnniikr  compUints   recently  made 
against  them  is,  that  too  niQch  of  their  time  is   occupied  in 
ilrill,  notwithstanding  the  distinct  assarmnce  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary that  but  one  hour  in  the  week  is  devoted   to  the  parpo«e, 
and  that  only  in  certain  seasons, — then*  kaviz^  been  tvccilj- 
cight  weeks  tan  year  in  vhich  no  drill  vhaieva-  was  gircn.* 

AkboQgh  inditcnninal*  rmmrfw  of  diis  aoct  are  promldug 
nnd  wdcss,  bc<mse  nilescn^  nad  oaloMided,  it  most  neverw 
&datt  be  adLaoiikdgtd  that  tkt  iMailHgMt  vigilaDre  ^sl  the 
fwns  1ms  been  of  taiicli  service  ia  imnivviag  tbe  qoality  and 
dRcAMM-j  of  Obn  etttirs  larc*.      TW   uolc  popnhtion  of  the 
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metropolis  are  reporters  for  the  newspapers ;  and  where  an  act 
•of  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  police  occurs  on  the  one 
hand,  or  flagrant  neglect  of  duty  on  the  other,  there  is  always 
some  correspondent  at  hand  ready  to  give  it  publicity  in  the 
columns  of  the  press.     There  are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  of  the 
lower  class  penny  papers,  the  conductors  of  which,  with  a  greater 
regard  for  '  circulation  '  than  truthfulness,  are  too  ready  to  open 
their  columns  to  any  amount  of  trash  and  slander  relating  to  the 
police,  and  to  found  sensational  articles  upon  the  often  baseless 
•and  Qsaally  distorted  statements  of  their  correspondents ;  but  on 
the  whole,  the  spirit  of  the  public  press  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  is  fair,  honest,  and   truthful.     And  although  in   the 
majority  of  instances  in  which  blame  is  found  to  be  due,  the 
matter  has  been  previously  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  dealt  with,  yet  the  vigilance  of  the  press  is  also  of 
material  service  in  maintaining  the  general  vigilance  of  the  force. 
Every  communication  which  appears  in  the  newspapers,  reflect- 
ing on  the  conduct  of  the  police,  where  specific  facts  are  stated, 
is  made  the  subject  of  careful  inquiry  and  special  report  by  the 
superintendent  of  division  :  and  the  result  of  the  whole  is  laid 
before  the  Chief  Commissioner  for  his  consideration  and  judg- 
ment    Thus  all  ascertained  defects  in  the  working  of  the  system 
are  corrected  ;  inefficient  and  unworthy  men  are  cautioned  or  dis- 
charged ;   and  the  whole  force  becomes  improved  in  quality  and 
efficiency.    For  this,  amongst  other  reasons,  die  number  of  men  dis- 
cWged  for  misconduct  has  been  steadily  decreasing  year  by  year. 
Of  ^e  8883  men  in  the  force  last  year,  232  were  pensioned 
off;  34  were  discharged  with  gratuities ;  261  voluntarily  resigned, 
because  the  service  did  not  agree  with  them,  or  for  other  causes ; 
lU  were  compelled  to  resign   on   account  of  misconduct,  or 
becatue  of  illness,  not  having  completed  five  years'  service : 
263  were  dismissed  for  misconduct ;  and  45  died  ;  a  total  of 
979  men,  or  an  average  of  11 '02  per  cent,  of  removals  to  the 
Qtire  strength,  being  a  smaller  proportion  of  changes  than  in 
*Djr  preceding  year. 

In  short,  in  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  in  the  police  of  the 
0}antry  generally,  for  which  it  has  served  as  the  model,  we 
We  a  sober,  vigilant,  and  intelligent  body  of  men, — a  splendid, 
tuefal,  and  living  monument  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, — a 
civic  force  arrayed  in  defence  of  law,  order,  and  honest  industry, 
— the  like  of  which,  perhaps,  does  not  exist  in  any  other  country, 
and  of  which  England,  and  London  especially,  has  reason  to 
lie  proud. 
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THOSE  who  open  this  book  with  the  expectation  of  find 
it  a  controversial  treatise  in  favour  of  the  peruliar  d 
trincs  of  Rome,  will  find  themselves  mistaken.  Its  purpose 
a  much  larger  one;  it  vindicates  the  claims  of  Clirislianity  gen 
rally  upon  human  belief.  But  it  deals  with  the  inner  foundati 
of  belief,  with  those  processes  in  the  mind  which  lead  to 
and  its  oreat  object  is  to  free  those  processes  from  the  yoke 
formal  and  technical  logic.  All  reasoning.  Dr.  Newman  ailmits, 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  undergo  the  test  of  verbal  statement,  an<l 
the  external  ordeal  of  syllogism  and  proposition  ;  and  if  it  is 
not  capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  this  form,  whpn  the  demand 
is  made,  ho  gives  it  up  as  unsound  reasoning.  But  he  deoi 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  reasoning  actually  goes  on  in  t. 
mind,  even  when  it  is  sound  and  correct  It  has  short  cuts, 
says,  it  puts  things  auick  together,  it  seizes  the  conclusion 
the  premiss,  and  combines  by  a  rapid  surrey,  and  by  an  insti 
tive  estimate,  the  various  points  of  the  case  in  one  nucleu^ 
which  the  individoal  carries  about  him,  and  which  constitutes  at 
once  his  reasons  and  his  belief.  He  gathers  all  into  a  point,  mM**wd 
of  drawing  it  out  into  divisions  and  compartments ;  and  the 
work  is  done  almost  intuitively. 

'To  t}iis  oaadoaitai  he  cuinus,  as  k  pUin,  not  by  any 
Tcrlial  cuomcxtttkin  of  all  tho  ccixiBdtfalSQBK,  minute  but 
dciirr*    *  "'  -ffectira.  which  ouite  to  bnag  him  to  it;  Iwt  by  a 
ckwv.x  II  of  X\ie  wbolo  case,  and  %  duccnn«&t  of  its  % 

aKoncuiut's  altar  much  d«Ub«ntion,  Vnt,  it  aofty  be^  by  a  desr  and 
nek  of  the  lAteDoci,  ahraya.  hcmTar,  by  an  anvriltcn  mmBUBg-np^ 
wniiiliiinc  Kho  tha  «niiBMitiw>  of  the  tansof  «B«]gebraMml  seriee.... 

"SadiaproeeMcf  NMGBing  is  morv  «r  lesi  in^lkii,  ami  wiliumi 
ihedirM!ftanelMl«dvMlMn»ortl»Biad«nK<aiai^ii.  Asbytbene 
of  ovr  tjfriglilwn  wptyii»i  taro  bwMJwiifc  yt  wiAam  hmg  able  to 
wb«t  it  ■  Iqr  vlneh  «v  dMngvA  ttMaa ;  m  M  inl  s^i  «» 
oottfiMe  Umm  lite»lW,  b«ft  «a  boOw  kno^edci^  «»  «m  no 
ibctWMttlbMifttial;  MilrBq^iu«gaaaHlBk'c^«*D 
<Aat  Knaa  and  AaiairaVs  a  r  i  inili»in,ii  faut  ^ 
IlKNi^Mfcla^gn-  «r  eoMevikd.  tW  ftmd^  of' 
IB  fMii  CM  n»£  M  ioi^ ;-«  k  On  ^^  , 
an^TCia  of  the  mo«iv«a  vUdi  rany  it  as  la  a 
and  is  swijed  and  dstanuncd  by  a  bio^y  «f  yco^  wki^  it 
«i]y  as  a  bodji  **>d  Mi  in  it>  cwtntitf  wi  |iiHk 

Tlus  b  tb»  wim^  &ra,  with  wUdi  ilUs  tn^tur  is 
to  briac  «rt  tW  Mliti  txf  xtmmim^  at  it  nctawiy  ^ot%  on 
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within  us;  its  natural  and  instinctive  and  intuitive  kind  of  action, 
which  contains  all  the  pith  and  truth  of  it,  in  a  more  g-cnuinc 
and  powerful  shape,   in   consequence  of  its   very   condensation, 
than   technical   statements    and   argumentative   formulae  do ;    in 
which   the  pun^nt  point  of  actual    nature  is   drawn  out,   and 
weakened  by  its  very  extension  and   its   connexion  with   outside 
casing^,  and  all  the  leathern  apjiaratus  of  vcrljal  logic.     The  mode 
in  which  this  appeal  to  nature  assists  the  Christian  argument  will 
appear  shortly;  but,  in  the  first  place.  Dr.  Newman  has  to  meet 
and  deal  with  some  curious  problems  which  attach  to  the  foun- 
dation of  human  belief,  and  especially  the  question, — what  right 
have  we   to   found  upon  only  probable  evidence  unconditional 
assent?     All  assent,  says  the   Fyrrhonist,  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  evidence  ;  and,  therefore,  when  there  is   room  ff)r  greater 
proof,  assent  can  only  be  provisional  and  conditional ;  uncondi- 
tional assent  is  in  its  very  nature  an  excess — an  ad^'ance  beyond 
the  evidence.     A   hasty  faith   is   logically  forbidden,  and   a  sus- 
pense of  judgment  is  imposed.      Dr.  Newman  meets  this  diffi- 
culty with   practical  answers,  hut  also  with  a  philosophical  one 
of  remarkable  subtlety  and  ingenuity.     He  separates  *  inference' 
from  'assent,'  and  throws  all   the  burden  of  obligation  to  provi- 
sional and  conditional  limits  upon  *  inferences,*  liberating  'assent' 
from   it.     While    you    are    reasoning    and    weighing    evidence, 
wUIe  you   are  deducing  from  your  premisses,  you    must  keep 
close  to  your  premisses,  and   what  you  infer   Irom   them   must 
exactly  reflect  them  in  degree :   but  when  reasoning  is  over,   the 
Wicni  which  is  the  consequence  of  it  shakes  off  the  trammels  of 
tbe  subterranean   process  out  of  which  it  has  emerged,  and  the 
mind  having  got  to  the   top  of  tlie  edifice  of  reasoning,   kicks 
^"wn  the  ladder  by  which  it  ascended.     This  hardly  appears  to 
M  ft  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  difficulty — the  difficulty  that 
wa  matter  of  fact  we  do  believe  with  practical  certainty  upon 
pounds  which  theoretically  are  only  grounds  of  probability.     It 
i»  quite  true  that  when   we   obtain   our  conclusion,  we  often 
f'Tgct   the    process   of   inference  anil    argument    by    which    we 
fraclied  it;  we  are  lifted  up  by  a  happy  act  of  oblivion,  out  of 
tbe  region  of  comparison  and  estimate ;  still  our  conclusion  is 
based  upon  this  process,  and  must  be  always  ready  to  obey  the 
lofirical  command  to  recall  it  when  circumstances  require.     Rut 
while  we   cannot   agree  with    Dr.   Newman's   solution  of  this 
crux,  perhaps  any  other  definite  rationale  for  it  would  equally 
fail.     The  truth  is,  Nature  takes  this  matter  out  of  our  hands, 
and  upon  every  plain  probability  appearing  to  be  on  the  side  of 
aome  conclusion  in  practical  life,  or  history,  enables  us  to  pro- 
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ceed  upon  tliat  ronrlnsion  as  if  it  were  thoroughly  ascertained. 
The  pure  reason— abstrnrt  and  unqimli6ert  reason — is  insatiable 
and  ever  hungry  for  additions  to  proof;  even  when  gorged 
with  arg-uments,  if  it  sees  but  a  hollow  comer  anywhere,  ie 
clamours  for  a  supplement;  nay,  and  so  ungrateful  is  its  appetite, 
that  it  will  forg^et  and  expunge  out  of  its  tablet  all  past  proof, 
in  the  caper  craving  for  the  further  addition,  discontented  wi 
nny  amount  of  actual  evidence,  so  long  as  it  is  not  all  the  e 
dence  which  is  conceivable.  The  pure  reason  is  tlius  morbid 
reason,  it  weakens  while  it  informs;  it  paralyses  action,  and 
just  steps  in  after  all  the  premisses  it  has  ^thered  to  prevent  the 
person  from  making  any  use  of  them.  It  wants  the  balance  of 
some  other  element  in  our  nature,  which  is  not  so  much  an 
intellectual  principle  as  salutary  impulse.  The  conditions  of 
life  and  the  necessities  of  action  are  such,  that  we  must  be 
content  with,  and  accept  as  practical  certainty,  a  large  amount 
probability;  and  we  arc  enabled  in  some  way,  by  soraemachin 
in  our  nature,  which  is  perhaps  out  of  the  reach  of  all  analy 
to  do  this,  and  to  supply  by  our  own  confidence  the  vo 
in  the  ground  of  pure  reason.  It  should  not  be  lost  sig 
of  that  there  is  I>csides  the  reason,  a  large,  we  will  not  call  it 
irrational,  so  much  as  non-rational,  de|>artmcnt  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  being;  which  is  essential  to  (he  success  of 
the  rational.  We  see  men  who  arc  defective  in  ibis  supplemen 
to  the  reason,  and  who  consequently  fail  in  the  use  of  their  reaso: 
No  evidence  gives  them  strength  to  act;  however  massive 
body  of  premisses  they  have  collected,  upon  the  casual  g-limpse 
of  an  unanswered  objection,  they  dn>p  in  an  instant  their 
conclusion,  as  if  it  burnt  their  fingers,  and  would  expose  them 
til  total  annihilation  at  the  hand  of  some  master  of  logic,  whose 
blow  would  iu  fact  be  as  light  as  a  feather,  did  not  his  antag 
fall  down  Rat  on  the  ground  before  he  gave  it. 

Supposing,  then,  a  certain  amount  of  probable  evidence  exis 
for  the  truth  of  revelation,  we  have  not  got  to  prove  our  right 
a  positive  belief  in  revelation.  That  is  given  us  bv  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  and  the  only  question  which  wc  hare  to 
decide  is,  whether  there  is  or  not  that  amount  of  probable  evi- 
dence. Upon  this  question,  then,  Dr.  Newman  first  observes 
the  plain  fact,  that  what  is  evidence  to  one  man  is  not  evidence 
to  another.  How  i»  this?  It  is  that  judgment  upon  facts,  in- 
ference from  facts,  interpretation  of  premisses,  extraction  of 
conclusions,  is  after  all  a  personal  operation.  It  dejwnds  upon 
the  antecedent  assumptions,  the  knowledge,  the  disposition  of 
mind,   and   certain  fundamental   modes   of   looking   on   thing 
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wbirli  exist  in  the  mind  of  tlie  rcasoner.  Dr.  Newman  sams  up 
all  this  in  the  personal  and  individual  character  of  what  he 
calls  the  Illative  sense  : 

*  It  is  in  fact  attached  to  dcfinito  Bubjcci-matters,  so  that  a  givon 
individual  may  poKSOSB  it,  in  onu  do]>artmfint  of  tlumght,  for  instance, 
histury,  uud  uut  in  auotliur,  for  iuHttiucu,  pLiloHuphy    .     . 

*  Hence  it  t8,  tbat  nothing  I  have  been  Baying  abi>ul  tbo  ingLrnmcntiil 
charactar  ur  the  range  of  tbo  Illutivo  Sonae,  iutcrforos  with  its  being, 
as  1  hare  considered  it,  a  personal  gift  or  habit:  fur^  being  in  fact 
ever  exubotlicd  in  some  definito  subjoct-mattcr,  it  is  personal  bccanso 
tlie  discoriuuent  of  the  principles  cunnoctud  with  that  hubject-umttcr 
is  personal  also.  Certainly,  however  wo  account  for  it,  whether  we 
tay  that  one  man  is  boluw  tbo  level  of  nature,  or  another  above  it,  bo 
it  is  that  men,  tolcon  at  random,  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  their 
perception  of  the  first  elements  of  religion,  duty,  philosophy,  tho 
science  of  life,  and  tauto,  nut  to  spook  here  of  tho  differences  in  quality 
and  vigour  of  t)io  Illutivo  Sense  itself,  comparing  man  with  man. 
Every  one,  in  the  ultimate  resolution  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
btands  hy  Limsclf,  whatever  ho  may  have  in  cumwon  with  others.* 

The    Illative    sense    then    is    the    same,    as    regards   its  own 
fuDCttons,  in  all  cases ;  but  it  differs  in  its  conclusions  according 
to  the  special  training  and  previous  experience  of  the  individual, 
and  the  subjects  with  which  life  has  made  him   conversant.     It 
receives  its  direction  from  the  jmrticuJar  knowledge,  taste,  and 
sentiment  of  thereasoner.     It  acts  well  in  the  individuaFs  special 
department,  <jf   art  or  science,  or  in  his  trade  and   profession, 
because  there  he  knows  the  province  of  his  inferences,  and  starts 
from  correct  principles:   when  it  leaves  the  area   of  his  kn(»w- 
iwlge  it  makes   mistakes.     And  when  it  acts  correctly  it  often 
acts  instinctively  and   intuitively.     The    chapter   on    '  Natural 
Inference  *   particularly    brings    out    this    ix)int.     Dr.    Newman 
illostrates  this  whole  subject  with  all  the  fertility  and  vivacity 
^liioh    immense    information    and    a    rich   imagination  impart. 
He  brings  his  analogies,  instances,  and  parallel   cases  from   all 
fjuarters    of   the   philosophical,   social,   and    historical  heavens ; 
tlie  reader  has  a  perpetual  change,  and   never  knows  what  fact 
may   turn    up    next ;    it    may    be    one    at    first   si^ht  the    most 
utterly  removed  from   the  field   of  discussion.      The    detection 
of  resemblances  amid  staring  incongruities  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  happy  gifts  of  an  author  ;  it  produces  the  effect  of  a 
constant  surprise  upon  the  reader,  and  something  of  that  grati- 
fication which  a  good  puzzle  gives. 

So  far,  however,  l>r,  Newman's  vindication  of  an  instinctive 
and  intuitive  reastm,  and  of  a  reasoning  faculty  which  only  arts 
correctly,  or  obtains  sound  and  true  conclusions  in  the  area  of 

the 
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the  individual's  special  knowledge,  docs  not  come  into  collision 
with  ihfi  position  of  the  religious  steptic.  The  philosopher  will 
readily  admit  that  reason  does  act  in  this  instinctive  way ;  and 
he  will  also  admit  that  previous  experience  and  special  know- 
ledge must  make  all  the  diflerence  in  the  correctness  of  the  cijn 
elusions  which  a  person  draws  from  any  data  which  are  plac 
before  him,  \Vliat  he  ohjects  to  is,  the  application  of  th 
general  position  to  the  religious  question.  He  will  not  allow  to 
the  believer  in  revelation  the  right  to  say  that  he  is  in  possess! 
of  any  special  knowledge  or  principles  of  thought  and  feelin 
any  primary  judgments  which  place  him  at  an  advantage 
the  estimate  of  Christian  evidence,  and  convert  that  into  r 
evidence  which  is  not  evidence  to  another  deviiiil  of  these 
primary  ideas  and  principles.  He  will  not  admit  nny  parallel 
between  the  knowledge  of  special  departments  in  the  field  of  life 
and  nature,  and  llie  strong  hold  of  certain  deep  principles  and 
fundamental  conceptions  which  the  Christian  brings  witn  bim  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Christian  evidences. 

That  there  are  then  certain    primary   assumptions   or  belie 
which  do  make  an  immense  difference  in  the  estimate  we  form 
of   the   Christian    evidences — which    create    a    presumption    in 
favour  of  Re%'clation  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  embraced 
them,  and  which   thereby  facilitate  for  those   minds  the  recep- 
tion of  the  proof  of  Revelation — is  a  simple  fact  which  both  sides 
will    admit.      It    signifies    little    by   what    name   we    call    t 
primary   beliefs,  if  wc  only  understand  what  they  are ;  but 
Newman  rails  them  the  principles  of  Natural  Religion.     These 
primary  beliefs  are : — 

*  A  belief  and  porcoptiou  of  the  PiTtno  Presenoo^  a  recognition  of 
His  nttnhntc8  and  an  admiiatton  of  His  Person  riewed  nnder  them,  a 
convict tuu  of  tiio  ^^orth  of  the  soul  and  of  the  reality  and  momeottm- 
ncas  of  the  vnaDen  world,  an  nnderstandiag  that,  in  proportion  oa  we 
partake  in  oir  own  porsous  of  Um  attribnioa  which  wc  admire  in  Him, 
wc  are  dear  tn  Him,  a  ooiMdooHNas  co  tba  oontaraij  that  wo  arc  £u- 
from  partaking  tln'in,  a  ecwMt^Mf  inaiglit  iatoovr  gnilt  and 
an  atgar  hopa  of  raonwfflaifcin.  to  Rim,  a  dosirD  to  kbow  and  to 
Wm^  and  a  aeiDaUvt  lookaK-ottt  in  all  ibat  bappsM,  wfacUier  in 
ooorao  of  aatoro  or  at  huBMn  Uft^  fee  teleens,  if  ^ok  tlun  Im^  of 
beatowing  on  os  wlusl  ws  so  groatlr  aaod,  IVbd  an  FpHrim 
Ao  slato  uf  miiMl  for  vhkk  I  atinalala  in  Umm  who  would  inq 
inio  tlw  truth  of  Okrktiaa^f;  anl  mj  wartial  for  ao  dtfnite  a  aii 
lalm  lias  in  Um  twarhin^  m  I  Wva  aoaoriWd  ii,  of  ocnaciaee  and 
tin  Bkmal  ssoMtt.  in  ^  tsrtiinay  of  iKosa  rallgiMM  ritu  wUeii  bavo 
OTvr  invailed  in  all  aatti  of  tta  vorU,  taA  in  tka  fJMiaulm  and 
ooodiwt  of  tboso  who  teTS  tommcaXf  bow  aslwM.  hj  tbo  popolar 
instinct  as  tb«  spedal  fttTOWili  of  Hmtvft.^ 
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Dr.  Newman   contrasts  this   genuine  and   authentic  with  a 
pseudo-natural  religion: — 

'  I  do  not  address  myself  to  those,  who  in  moral  evil  and  physical  evil 

see  nothing  more  than  imperfections  of  a  parallel  nature ;  who  consider 

that  the  difference  in  gravity  between  the  two  is  one  of  degree  only, 

not  of  kind ;  that  moral  evil  is  merely  the  offspring  of  physical,  and 

that  as  we  remove  the  latter  so  we  inevitably  remove  the  former ;  that 

there  is  a  progress  of  the  humim  race  which  tends  to  the  annihilation 

of  moral  evil ;  that  knowledge  is  virtue,  and  vice  is  ignorance ;  that 

sin  is  a  hnghear,  not  a  reality ;  that  the  Creator  docs  not  punish  except 

in  the  sense  of  correcting  ;  that  vengeance  in  Him  would  of  necessity 

bo  vindictiveness ;  thdt  all  that  we  know  of  Him,  be  it  much  or  little, 

is  through  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  miracles  are  impossible ;  that 

prayer  to  Him  is  a  superstition ;  that  the  fear  of  Him  is  unmanly ; 

that  sorrow  for  sin  is  slavish  and  abject ;  that  the  only  intelligible 

worship  of  Him  is  to  act  well  our  part  in  the  world,  and  the  only 

eensible  repentance  to  do  better  in  future ;  that  if  we  do  our  duties  in 

this  life,  we  may  take  our  chance  for  the  next ;  and  that  it  is  of  no 

T180  perplexing  our  minds  about  the  future  state,  for  it  is  all  a  matter 

of  guess.     These  opinions  characterize  a  civilized  age  ;  and  if  I  say 

that  I  will  not  argue  about  Christianity  with  men  who  hold  them,  I 

do  so,  not  as  claiming  any  right  to  be  impatient  or  peremptory  with 

any  one,  but  because  it  is  plainly  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  a  second 

proposition  to  those  who  do  not  admit  the  first.' 

That  these  elementary  convictions  of  the  mind,  then,  do  make 
a  fundamental  difference  in   our  estimate   of  Revelation,  will 
bardly  be  denied.     Supposing  them,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
to  be  true  principles,  so  much  with  respect  to  their  operation  as 
premisses  will  be  conceded.     Let  us  take  the  single  principle  of 
the  moral  sense,  as  it  is  felt  in  those  minds  to  which  we  have 
l>een  alluding,  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the  great  mass  of  man- 
Idnd ;  felt,  viz.,  as  conscience,  sense  of  sin,  an  acknowledgment 
^f  an  external  Judge :  how  at  once  does  this  principle  act  in  the 
*ay  of  preparing  the  mind  for  a  revelation,  favouring  the  need 
vf  revelation,  justifying  the  doctrines  of  revelation ;  and  so  facili- 
tating legitimately  the  acceptance  of  the  evidence  of  revelation. 
M.  Comte  has,  indeed,  made  us  familiar  with  a  mora]  sense, 
which  is  a  simple  materialist  force,  and  a  physical  phenomenon, 
coinciding,  like  heat  or  electricity,  with  the  vanishing  bodily 
life;  presaging  no   Divine  Judge,  and    aspiring  to  no   upper 
vorld.     Nobody  can  deny  that  something  within  us,  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  some  actions  and  others ;   to  say  all  actions 
are  morally  the  same,  or  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  morality, 
would  be  denying  a  palpable  fact,  like  the  fact  of  thought,  or 
will,  or  sensation.     There  is,  therefore,  a  moral  sense.     How, 
then,  is  it  that  this  moral  sense  admitted  stops  short,  in  the  phi- 
losophy 
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losopliv  of  so  UKiny,  with  being  a  mei*c  physical  ]>henontcn< 
and  an  element  of  sensible  life  ?    The  answer  is,  that  this  \&  a  fr 
fact  alx)ut  the  moral  sense  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  that  men  have 
poiver  of  sloppinjr  short,  and  not  poin^  *)n  beyond  the  bare  ou 
side  uf  an  idea.    The  ideas  in  our  uiiiuU  have^  if  wc  may  boirt 
a  representation  frt>m  externa)   nature,   their  coatings  ;   we  m 
go  only  AS    far  as  the   coating*,  or  we  may  go  into  ihcm,   a 
Tcccive    into    our    minds    the    full    internal   substance    of    the 
There  runs  throughout  intellectual   nature  a  use  and  applicati 
of  what  we  may  call  the  shavings  of  truth,  as  distinguished  fro 
its  solid  substance.      It  is  this  principle  or  an'antremcnt  in  Natu 
which  enables  so  many  persons  of  the  most  different  grasp  »>! 
mind   to  read  the  same   book,  and  extract  a  common   mcani 
and  a  common    criticism    from    it      The   deep    man   and 
shalKiw  man  Ixith  understand  the  same  character,  the  same  event, 
the  same  sentiment,  in  their  respective  deuces  ;  and  though 
come  to  a  point  at  which  one  cannot  follow  the  other,  ihey 
find  a  common  (ground  up  to  that  point.      It  is  this  provision 
nature  which  enables  us  to  read  the  same  hoiik  as  children  and 
as  grown  men,  at  neither  time  of  life  wholly  unprofitably,  and 
without  drawing  a  meaning   from  it     The  child   reads  Shak 
speare  and   Milton,  and  skims  off  a  sense  from  them.     Many 
one  looks  back  with  surprise  now  at  the  genuine  appetite  wi 
which  he  devoured  Scott's  novels  at  twelve  or  thirteen ;  and  with 
a  feeling  of  wonder  and  perplexity  as  to  what  it  was  which  he 
uudeistood  in  them  which  arrestetl  him  so  potendy.      It  is  quite 
imposaible  that  he  could   have  really  understood  the  humour; 
humour^   as   distinguished    from    the    mere    images   which   the 
ftiumal  spirits  of  boys  raise,  is  a  discovery  of  later  yean,  and 
rrquirrs  the   insight  of  ex]>rriencc.     It   is   impossible  that  l^^J 
rould   have   understocMl  really   the    characters;    and    as    for  d^^| 
allusions  cmistantly  tuniini;  up,  thry  roust  have  been  a  simpl^H 
enigma  to  him.      \e\~rrtheless  lie  cjLtractcd  a  meaning  out  of  the 
•ccnery  ajul  dr«matis  prrsorur  which  engaged  him  and  absorbed 
him.     The  truth   is,  what  he  understood  was  a  nwoning  which 
beK>ngvd  to  the  book;  bat  it  was  the  cuat  of  the  meaning,  and 
not  the  subsUnre  of  it     It  is  the  same  with  an  idea.    The  mocat 
sense  or  ihe  nMcml  tdea  conlaiitt  in  the  snbstance  of  it  oo»- 
-  srlf-<\tiH!rtniution,  repentance,  the  appeal  to  an  extemah 

but  there  is  an  ottQet  film  and  superficies  of  the  idea, 
which  the  human  miiKl  psth  off  friMn  t^  hody  of  it,  when  men 
give  a  phice^  in  rmtm  — hirii>  fen  ^  plwcMsncaon,  and  at  the 
same  time  ifi»oi«  the  aubBtaiH>e:  when  jnst  so  modi  of  it  as 
aiTTN*  with  ph>wal  utility  and  tW  wants  of  the  risiUr 
is  allowed,  and  all  the  rest  is  ^mmi  ■iiiilii  as  ■ffririTinn 
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the  moral  idea  as  it  stands  in  natural  religion.    It  is  a  principle  of 
immortality,  it  indicates  a  spiritual  being,  destined  tu  an  exist- 
ence beyond  the  confines  of  this  material  world.     Take  it  as  it 
stands  in  M.  Comte's  philosophy,  and  it  is  a  simple  element  in 
a  physical  system  and  a  vanishing  life.  .  The  being  who  has  it 
came  up  to  the  surface  yesterday,  and  sinks  into  the  abyssal  void 
to-morrow.     The  philosopher  just  sees  the  idea  in  that  aspect  in 
which  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  social  fabric ;  he  just  cuts  off  that 
aspect  from  it ;  he  peels  off  the  mere  simulacrum  of  the  idea,  he 
rolls  it  up,  as,  in  the  story  of  the  '  Shadowless  Man,*  the  demon 
rolled  up  Peter  SchlemeFs  shadow ;  and  he  presents  it  to  the 
world  as  the  moral  sense.     Such  a  coating  of  the  idea  is  like  the 
flat  surface  of  the  mist,  which  hid  the  gorgeous  tracery  and  pil- 
lared architecture  of  the  stupendous  cavern.     As  you  approach, 
the  unreality  of  the  veil  appears,  and  the  real  contents  of  the 
lubterranean  vista  emerge ;  yet,  at  a  distance,  the  surface  of  mere 
npour  was  the  true  rock,  and  the  interior  was  a  buried  scene. 
M.  Comte,  in  his  moral  sentiment,  presents  to  the  world  a  mere 
niperficies,   torn  from    the   solid   block  of  the   idea,   an   outer 
film,  which  ignores   and  bides  all  the  depths  of  the  idea,  aU 
in  it  that  carries  the  mind  beyond  a  perishing  humanity,  all  in 
it  tliat  spiritualizes  and  immortalizes. 

*  One  man,*  says  Dr.  Newman,  *  deduces  from  his  moral  sense  tho 
preseiice  of  a  Moral  (^ovomor,  and  another  does  not :  in  each  caso 
there  may  be  an  exercise,  and  a  sound  exercise,  of  the  iUative  sense ; 
Ixit  the  one  recognizes  the  principle  of  conscience  in  his  moral  sense, 
ud  the  other  does  not  recogidze  it,-^— the  illative  sense  of  the  one  is 
employed  upon  and  informed  by  the  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  and 
^  sense  of  sin,  whereas  the  other  discerns  the  distinction  of  right 
ttd  wrong  in  no  other  way  than  he  distinguishes  light  &om  darkness, 
or  beantindness  &om  deformity.  That  is  (identifying  the  appre- 
hension of  the  subject-matter  with  tho  faculty  using  it),  we  might  say 
^  the  one  man  had  the  Beligious  Sense,  and  tho  other  the  Moral.* 

But  although  a  checked  and  stunted  stage  of  the  moral  sense 

can  exist  in  which  it  is  no  introduction  at  all  to  revelation — 

although  an  abortive  form  of  it  can  be  exhibited  in  which  it  is 

consistent  with  Atheism  and  with  no  future  life — although  there 

Ua  moral  sense,  which,  as  Dr.  Newman  says,  '  a  so-called  civili^ 

zation  recognises,  while  it  ignores  the  conscience  * — still  in  the 

WSJ  in  which  the  moral  sense  works  in  that  class  of  minds  which 

accepts  revelation,  the  moral  sense  develops  and  declares  itself 

from  the  first  in  the  direction  of  revelation ;  the  moral  sense 

becomes  an  introduction  to  the  doctrines  of  revelation.     Take 

the  sense  of  sin.    What  an  enormous  difiPerence  that  makes  in  our 

view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.     It  involves  the  idea  of 

sin 
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sin  as  a  mystery  ;  weVnow  sin,  anil  ynt  we  do  not  know  it  W 
is  it?  The  weight  of  it  is  n  f^reat  power  within  us;  it 
dispirit;  it  can  crush  and  piristrale  ;  it  can  cloud  a  life ;  it 
prffliuce  agony  ;  and  lastly,  it  can  fill  us  beyond  recovery  wi 
the  idea  that  it  is  all  over  with  us  and  can  wind  up  our  mortal 
existence  in  despair.  But  what  is  sin  ?  If  sin  is  a  mystery,  th 
we  cannot  be  surj>risc<l  that  the  remedy  to  it  should  be  a  myst 
too.  An  atonement  is  a  natural  doctrine  of  restoration,  if 
start  with  the  original  disease  as  an  enig'ma.  How  can  wc 
sibly  tell,  if  some  incomprehensible  entani^lement  and  coofuii 
has  taken  place,  what  may  be  wanted  to  set  it  right  again?  " 
case  is  like  some  difficult  piece  of  business  in  actual  life,  when  a 
raw  ineij»ericnc'ed  mind  summarily  decides  on  some  one  single 
easy  step,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  rectify  the  mistake 
made  ;  but  the  man  of  experience  says,  '  No  ;  something:  more  ii 
wanted  than  that — ^the  solution  is  more  complex  than  you  tbink ; 
a  chain  of  steps  will  be  ref|uisite.'  So,  in  the  matter  of  sin,  one 
man  says  he  sees  no  difficulty — the  Divine  forgiveness  effects  the 
cure  in  a  moment.  Another  sees  in  sin  'a  difficult  business,' 
that  may  not  be  capable  of  being  set  right  by  one  simple  step, 
but  may  require  a  complex  means  for  its  rectification. 

Take  another  eflect  of  the  sense  of  sin,  which  is  also  auxili 
to  revelation.  It  is  often  said,  in  arguing  against  materi 
that  the  sublime  goodness  of  wluch  man  is  capable  shows  that 
is  a  spiritual  being.  Matter  cannot  be  heroic,  cannot  be  angc 
But  may  it  not  also  be  said  that  the  wickedness  of  which  maa 
capable  establishes  the  same  conclusion.  Matter  cannot 
<liabolic.  Put  before  your  mind  a  bad  man — armed  witU  all 
force  and  the  determination,  all  the  craft  and  guile,  of  a  co 
will,  devoted  inexorably  to  selfish  ends,  remorselessly  thrusti 
aside  all  scruples  which  threaten  to  interfere  with  them,  designing 
and  malicious,  deep  in  all  the  subtle  intricacy  of  vile  plots  and 
artful  strategics,  a  miracle  of  duplicity  and  dissimulation,  a 
mirarle  fd"  plausibility  and  power  of  self-defence — can  tbis  man 
be  a  lump  of  matter?  No  ;  he  must  be  a  spirit.  None  but 
spirit  can  be  such  as  he ;  wickedness  is  the  property  of  a  spuri 
nature.  Bnite  matter  has,  at  any  rate,  the  involuntary  honesty 
invincible  stupidity.  Itj  passiveness^  its  inertness,  rescues  it  fi 
the  peril  of  such  guilt.  Its  torp*>r  is  st>  far  its  safety.  Altbo 
a  wicke<l  man  then  undoubtitlly  presents  himself  to  ns  in  risi 
form  and  thnnigh  a  tloshly  mrtltum,  we  are  assured  that  behint! 
the  veil  of  matter  there  thinks,  contrives,  and  acts  a  spirit.  Bat 
such  a  line  of  thought  as  tliis  obviously  prepares  us  for  and 
inclines  us  tonanls  the  threat  ditclosnres  of  Scripture  as  regards 
the  worlds  of  drjvirted  spirits,  as  wvll  as  pood  mod  had  spiritual 
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Tieings  who  have  not  passed  throuorh  this  mortal  state  ;  it  gives  a 
leaning  to  the  understanding  on  tlie  side  of  those  agencies  |not 
of  Resh  and  blood,  against  which  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
writings  struggles — *  tliose  principalitiPS  and  powers,  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  the  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places.' 

The  sense  of  sin,  again,  must  affect  fundamentally  our  estimate 
of  revelation ;  because  this  profound  affection  of  the  mind  must 
make  all  the  difference  in  our  idea  of  God,  and  our  judgment  on 
that  which  professes  to  be  a  communication  from  God  roust 
depend  upon  our  idea  of  Him.  There  are  two  ideas  of  the  Divine 
BciQg  which  spring  respectively  from  two  sets  of  first  principles 
—one  of  which  gathers  around  conscience,  the  other  around  a  phy- 
sical centre.  There  is  the  idea  of  Him  as  a  Moral  Governor 
&nt]  Judge,  expressed  in  the  majestic  language  of  inspiration, 
«hich  proclaims  the  *  High  and  lofty  One  that  inhabitcth  eternity, 
*huse  name  is  Holy ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquily  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty,'  And  there  is  another  idea  of  Him  as  the 
Sii[iiome  Mundane  Being,  the  Impersonation  of  the  causes  which 
Arc  at  work  in  the  development  and  completion  of  the  visible 
world :  who  looks — we  cannot  say  from  Heaven — with  calm  satis- 
faciion  upon  the  successful  expansion  of  the  original  seed  which 
commence*!  the  formation  of  the  vast  material  organism — the 
univeraa!  Spectator  of  the  fabric  of  Nature,  the  growth  of  art  and 
tlip  progress  of  civilization.  These  two  ideas  of  tlie  Deity  must 
ni»keall  the  difference  in  the  aspect  in  which  a  revelati«>n  pre- 
»*nt»  itself  to  us:  the  former  will  recommend  such  a  revelation 
«  tliat  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  us;  the  latter  will 
(^^te  a  whole  foundation  of  thought  in  preliminary  conilict 
with  it 

Nor  does  the  recommendation  which  the  ideas  and  sentiments 

»>f  natural  religion  give  to  revelation  stop  with  the  doctrines ;  it 

plies  also  to  tlie  external  cWdences  and  to  the  testimony  upon 

bich  revelation  is  presented  to  us.     We  cannot  arbitrarily  check 

tbc  influence  of  first  principles;  they  have  a  natural  and  legiti- 

nutc  bearing  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  they 

Wpport,  and,  among  the  rest,  upon  our  estimate  of  the  character 

of  ihf  witnesses   in  the  case.      Supposing   we   are   in   the   first 

imtaoce  deeply  impressed  with  ccrtnlii  views  of  conscience  and 

sin;  if  the  witnesses  to  a  revelation   respond  to  these  views,  and 

if  it  is  the  scope  of  their  testimony  to  acquaint  us  with  a  Divine 

metsagc  that  meets  them  ;  that  cannot  be  other  than  a  favourable 

mark  of,  and  in  a  degree  a  guarantee  fnr,  themselves  personally. 

Wq  agree  with  their  tone  of  mind,  their  characteristic  mould  of 

thought 


tbnught  and  sentiment,  their  peculiar  moral  inspiration,  and  f! 
profountl  current  of  joy  antl  grief,  of  fear  ftn<l  hojie,  which  ru 
through  the  religious  composition  of  their  minrls.     But  agreeirt 
with  all  this,  \vc  cannot  but  repose  the  greater  crmfiilence  in  thi 
on  account  of  it.     The  nature  of  our  first  principles  affects 
bears  upon  the  cviilence  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  ChristianitT.l 

Th^se  primary  religli»us  assumptions,  then,  become  a 
upon  which  those  who  accept  the  doctrines  and  evidences 
revelation  go,  in  tlic  act  of  accepting  them.  And  to  tht>se  wl 
have  embraced  and  adopted  ihem,  this  is  a  philosophical  ai 
correct  effect  of  them.  They  act  philosophically,  they  full 
philosophical  conditions  of  thought,  when  they  use  them 
tliis  way,  when  they  give  them  this  recommendatory  and  pre^ 
poratory  force.  We  must  judge  of  revelation  according  to  cer- 
tain antecedent  premisses  which  exist  in  our  minds,  according 
certain  primary  notions  and  impressions  existing  in  us.  If  th* 
are  wrong  ones,  we  are  in  collision  with  philosophy  in  adoptii 
tUem  ;  but  having  adopted  them,  it  is  quite  philosophical  in 
to  argue  and  judi^  from  them  as  a  starting  point — an  tt<f)opf 
and  intellectual  hase.  W'c  cannot  do  otherwise.  But  now 
further  great  question  arises — what  is  the  character  of  these  finl 
principles,  and  what  is  the  justice  of  their  pretension  to  com- 
pose a  commencement  and  a  base  of  reasoning?  Do  they  coo^ 
stitute  a  legitimate  and  philosophical  ground  for  the  mind 
go  upon,  or  are  they  a  foundation  of  mere  blind  superstil 
delusion,  and  fancy  ?  It  will  bo  said  the  assumptions 
lirst  principles  which  obtain  credit  in  special  departments 
knowledge,  and  which  direct  the  illative  sense  in  those  depart- 
ments, are  principles  which  sooner  or  later  approve  themselves 
to  the  whole  of  mankind ;  they  are  principles  whi4'h  arc  the  result 
of  observation  and  induction  ;  they  stand  public  investigatioQ, 
and  although  tliey  may  not  at  the  present  gain  unirersal 
tion,  they  only  wait  the  sure  effect  of  time,  which  will  establi 
them  satisfactorily  ami  inviutibly.  Such  principles  and  assump^ 
tions  ai  these,  it  will  bo  said,  are  a  philosophical  foundation  to 
go  upoti,  but  this  rannot  be  said  of  the  untested  and  obsci  ~ 
impressions  of  tbe  religious  ima^nation,  pretending  to  divii 
what  it  «*nnm>t  apprehend,  and  guessing-  where  it  canoot  observe 
— duit  cxdlntion  of  dim  notions  which  you  call  nahxra]  religioo. 

Here,  then,  the  individual  ami  personal  character  of  true  remsoD- 
hif  which  IV  Newman  has  laid  down,  coioes in  with  remarkable 
(om  and  point,  M  sustain  tbcise  original  pfemlsses  in  the  human 
heart,  up<m  which  the  rrccpd«mof  tKr  prpof  of  revelation  is  based. 
He  say*  at  »«>rc,  the  Irutlu  tht  farce,  the  weight,  the  authuritY 
tbc«c  premi«M»  b  a  penmal  matm.     1  bare  these  intnitire  ' 
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victions;   otters  have  them.     The  strength  with  which  these 

primary  ideas   are  held,  the  degree  in  which  they  penetrate  the 

Tnan,  possess  him,  inspire  him  ;  the  assurance  which  they  beget, 

the    sense  of  their  reality,  the  conviction  that  they  cannot  be 

spurious  ideas,  but  represent  the  truth  of  things — all  this  is  what 

makes  the  very  essence  of  their  place  as  a  premiss ;  and  at  the 

same  time  all  this  is  strictly  personal.     Formal  statements  can 

enumerate  and  denote  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  the  ideas  of 

natural  religion ;  they  cannot  possibly  express   the  depth   and 

intensity  with  which  they  are  entertained  by  the  individual,  or  the 

peculiar  significance  which  they  possess  in  his  mind  ;  and  their 

"^hole  weight  as  a  basis  depends  upon  these  circumstances.  '  Every 

One/  says  Dr.  Newman,  '  who  thinks  on  these  subjects  takes 

a.  coarse  of  his  own  :  every  one  must  use  the  medium  of  his 

own  primary  mental  impressions ;  I  offer  my  own  witness  in 

lie  matter  in  question  ;  though,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  worth 

"^wliile  my  offering  it,  unless  what  I  felt  myself  agreed  with  what 

Is  felt  by  hundreds  and  thousands  besides  me.*     *  Conscience  is 

«L  personal  guide,  and  I  use  it,  because  1  must  use  myself;  I  am 

9J  little  able  to  think  by  any  mind  but  my  own,  as  to  breathe 

^vith  another's  lungs.     Conscience  is   nearer   to   me   than   any 

«>thei  means  of  knowledge.     And  as  it  is  given  to  me,  so  also 

it  is  given  to  others :  and  being  carried  about  by  every  indi- 

^daal  in  his  own  breast,  and  requiring  nothing  besides  itself, 

It  is  adapted  for  the  communication  to  each  separately  of  that 

Icnowledge  which  is  most  momentous  to  him  individually  .... 

I  may  say  all  this  without  entering  into  the  question  how  far 

external  assistances  are  in  all  cases  necessary  to  the  action  of  the 

miod,  because  in  fact  a  man  does  not  live  in  isolation,  but  is 

everywhere  found  as  a  member  of  Society,     I  am  not  concerned 

*it}i  abstract  questions.' 

Dr.  Newman's  appeal,  then,  to  the  individual  and  personal 
cUmcter  of  all  genuine  reasoning,  is  attended  by  this  advan- 
tage to  the  Christian  argument,  that  the  fundamental  premisses 
of  that  argument  are  seen  by  means  of  this  appeal  in  all  the 
cogency  and   force   which  they   possess,   as   strong   individual 
convictions;  as  distinguished  from  their  comparatively  tame  pre- 
tensions when  they  are  laid  down  as  propositions  and  statements. 
Yoo  are  carried  into  a  living  world  of  belief.     When  truths  are 
pDt  forward  as  statements  only,   we  look  on  them  apart  from 
their  vital  seat  in  the  individual,  they   are   suspended  in  the 
air,  and  seem  to  supplicate  a  proof  and  a  basis ;  that  is  therefore 
a  weak  aspect  of  them.     But  turn  to  them  as  they  exist  in  the 
individual,  and  the  individual  is  a  basis.     He  can  say,  *I  find 
these  particular  original  convictions  in  me,  i.e.  I  find  a  belief 
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in  me  ;  it  is,  therefore,  loo  late   to   ask  me  to  account 
belief;  there  it  is,  I  have  it,   I  cannot  help  mvself,  it  is  a  fact 
of  my  own   mind,  it  is  part  of  myself,  if  1  believe  I  believe.    It 
is  true  I  cannot  prove  tlipm  to  others,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
their  self-witness  to  me  ;   if  I  cannot  help  a  certain  belief,  thai  it 
the  fullest  justific-ationof  myself  that  therccan  possibly  be.'   VVliuu 
truths  are  put  forward   as  propositions,   they  sugrgest  our  poiug 
further,  getting   behind   them,  or   underneath   them  ;  they  d 
lenge  inquiry,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  this  inquiry  thej 
the  confidence   of  a  strong  position.     But  as  felt  in  the  i 
vidual,  they  are  a  belief  to  begin  with;  the  step   is  taken,  tlieir 
^losition  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made  by  a  decision  for  diem 
at  their  very  starting.     Nobody  can  say  a  word  against  a  man 
for  being  convince<i  of  his  convictions. 

The  primary  ideas  and  sentiments,  then,  which  constitute  natural 
religion  are  a  legitimate  basis  for  the  mind  to  proceed  upnn  in 
its  estimate  of  the  proof  of  revelation  ;  they  correspond  to  llie 
principles  in  special  departments  of  knowledge,  which  en&bl<? 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  those  departments  to  judge  of 
evidence  on  matters  belonging  to  them  ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  principles  of  science  ultimately  compel  universal  recep- 
tion ;  the  moral  set  of  principles  does  not  But  this  distinctio^J 
does  not  interfere  with  the  riglit  of  assertion,  as  regards  tlid^H 
principles,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  them;  they  Lave" 
right  to  assert  as  truth  what  is  irresistibly  true  to  thcmselvM 
and  which  others  cannot  disprove.  Those  who  find  these  original 
convictions  in  them,  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  them  ai  tb<*ir 
starting-points  and  their  reasoning  base.  They  cannot  of  course 
appeal  to  their  own  original  belief  as  binding  others,  but  they 
can  appeal  to  it  as  the  full  justification  of  themselves,  and  oi 
that  favourable  attitude  toward  revclaticm  which  may  be  dniwn 
from  it.  Such  a  primary  belief  is,  therefore,  a  strictly  philoso- 
phical premiss,  for  the  purpose  for  wliich  it  is  used.  Were  it 
used  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  proving  revelation  to  those  in 
whom  the  belief  does  not  exist,  no  premiss  could  be  more  unplii' 
losophical :  but  it  is  not  used  for  this  purpose ;  it  is  only  w^ 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  revelation  to  ourselves,  nwl 
to  others  who  have  the  same  primary  belief  with  oursel 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  a  philosophical  premiss. 

Take,  e.g.,  the  instance  which  we  used  lately — the  sense 
sin.  This  is  a  knowledge  which  those  who  possess  it  s 
with  as  an  advantage  in  the  estimate  of  the  Christian  reve]&ti< 
ue.  they  have  the  right  to  say  that  they  do.  It  is  not  kn 
ledge  in  a  scientific  sense,  but  it  is  knowledge  in  such  a  sensP 
as  that  those  who  liave  it  are  instinctively  assured  that  they  ai'e '" 
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;sps5inn  of  some  truth,  and  are  influenced  by  it  in  tlicir  jud^- 
lent  of  Revelation  and  its  proof.     It  is  knowledge,  so  far  as  it 
a  kind  of  insight,  partial  but  real   as  far  as  it  goes,  into  the 


Tiature  of  something,  in  which  we  are  fumiamentally  concerned, 
and  on  which  God's  dealings  with   us  in  Revelation  profess  to 
^ingc.     It  correspontls,  in  its  place  and   results,  to  a  principle 
of  knowledge  in  some  special  department.      It  is  impossible  not 
to  see  what  a  strong  root  of  Christian  conviction  and   belief, 
^hat  an  introduction  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  this  sense  of 
sin  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  was.     St  Paul  fdled  two  remarkable 
pUc«t;  he  was  at  once  the  first  philosophical  teacher  of  Christ- 
ianity, and   the   first  great  convert  of  promulgated   Christianity. 
MTiai  is  the  most  conspicuous  premiss,  then,  which  we  observe 
iworkinff  in  his  mind,  lo  beget  his  belii-f  in  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, and  assure  him  of  its  being  a  real  authentic  revelation  from 
God  ?     We  see  it  in  the  epistles  which  succeeded  bis  conversion. 
It  is  the  sense   of  sin.     The   apprehension  of  the  tremendous, 
ravflerious  fact  of  sin,  pervades  all  his  epistles,  as  the  gieal  preli- 
minary lo  the  acceptance  of  the  Gosi)eI.     It  was  an  assurance  in  his 
aund,  which   was  of  the  nature  of  a  profound  knowledge,  an- 
swering to  the  accurate  acquaintance  with  some  truth  in  some 
«jwial  department.     Could  any  human  being  have  persuaded  St, 
Rul  that  he  knew  no  more  about  sin  than  Gallio  or  llcrod,  and 
tlut  he  and  the  Sadducce   Ananias   stood   exactly  on  the  same 
l«Ti«l  upon  this  article  of  knowledge?     He  felt   he  had  a  know- 
ledge of  this  subject  which  other  people  had  not.     This  formed 
tlie  ba.iis  of  the  Christianity  which  he  preached  and  propagated; 
awl  if  he   jiersuaded  himself  by  the  same  arguments  by  which 
lie  persuaded  others,  it  was  tlie  basis  of  his  own  conversion  to 
Clui*tianity. 

Tliefle  moral  and  religious  starting-points  present  themselves 
mdpril    to  us  in    the    first  instance  as   belonging  rather  to   the 
'Iciartracnt   of  the  affections,   than    of  knowledge;    and  we  are 
asjietl — What  have  the  affections   to  do  with  deciding  a  ques- 
tion uf  reason,  such  as  that  of  the  evidence  of  revelation?     We 
We  not  concerned  with  the  affections  here,  it  is  said,  but  with 
tlw  understanding  only.      It   is  the  understanding  alone  which 
judfTcs  about   truth ;  and   to  introduce  the  affections  into  the  in- 
quit)*   is   to  mislead   the  judgment,  and  to  carry   it  away   from 
evidence  to  enlist  it  unlawfully  on  the  side  of  mere  wishes,  fears, 
and  hopes.     But  the  truth  is  that  in  moral  subjects  we  cannot 
•qMrate  the  understantling  from   the  affections.     The  affections 
ibemselves  are  a  kind  of  understanding;  we  cannot  understand 
without   them.     Affection  is  a  part  of  insight,  it  is  wanted  for 
a   doe   ac«]uaintancc  with    the  facts    of   the    case.     The    moral 
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tUrcctions,   e.17.,  are  the  very  instruments   by   wLicb    wc   int^ 
lectually  nppreliGml  good  and  hi^h  human  character.     All  admi 
ration  is   affection — the  admiratiiin   of   virtue;    the  admiratLoi 
of  outward  nature.     Affection  itself,   then,  is  a  kind  of  intellj 
f^enre,  and  we  cannot  separate  the  foelinj^  in  our  nature  from  %\n 
n^ason.     Feeling  is  necessary  for  comprehension,  and  we  cannol 
Jiiiotc  what  a  particular  instance  of  goodness  is,  we  cannot  em- 
brace   the   true    conception  of  gooflness  in  general,    without    it. 
These  primary  convictions  of  which  wo  are  here  speaking,  then, 
arc  not  prevented  by  being  affections  from   being  knowledge — 
knowledge  in  the  sense  of  a  certain  kind  of  insight,  which  those 
who   have  it  are  justified    in  acting  upon  as  knowledge,  in  rt*- 
garding  as  authoritative  and  qualified  to  command  their  acts. 

Dr.  Newman  s  appeal  to  the  personal  and  individual  characlrr 
<)(  true  reasoning  thus  combines  the  strtMigth  of  an  enthusiastic 
ground,  on  llie  side  of  revelation,  without  its  weakness.     It  is  a 
common  remark  that  the  enthusiast  is  logical  upon  his  premisses. 
Grant  him   the  intensity  of  his  own  primary  convictions— tbf 
truOi  of  his  own  starting  points — and  yuu  cannot  confute  his  con- 
clusions from  them  ;   but  his  position  has  the  great  defect,  tiiat 
his  primary  convictions — his  starting  points — are  his  own  ami 
nobody  else*a  ;  they  are  singular  and  eccentric  :  he  cannot  apfwa! 
to  any  witness  in  human  nature,  to  any  either  whole  or  |»rtiaJ 
consensus ;  he  is  an  isolated  man,  and  there  is  no  budv  of  senti- 
ment and  belief  in  the  world  which  he  can  claim  as  concurring 
with  him.     His  premisses,  therefore,  are  fantastic,  and  with  ihem 
his  conclusions.     But  the  appeal  to  the  individual  in  the  matter 
of  the  primary  trutbsof  natural  religion  gains  one  of  these  result*, 
without  incurring  the  other.     It  gains  the  strength  of  the  en- 
thusiast's ground,  l)ecause  the  enthusiast's  strength  lies  not  in  hi' 
being  eccentric,   but  in  his   being    internal :    if   he  is  interunl) 
an  ordinary  believer  is  as  strong  in  his  belief  as  an  enthusisft* 
And    it    avoids    its    weakness,    because    the    individual    is   ^      \ 
concurrence  and  agreement  with  a  whide  world  of  other  iiiJ»* 
viduals    who   think    widi    him.       In    the    fundamental    ideas  oi 
natural  religion  tljcre  is  something  approaching  to  a  consensu** 
and  his  own  personal  conviction  finds  an  echo  in  the  voice"' 
human  nature.     His  principles,  then,  have  all  the  strength  of  the 
enthusiast's,  while  they  are  the  premisses,  at  the  same  time.* 
the  great  body  of  mankind.     The   individual's  strong  sense  <h 
them    justifies  their  influence,   while  such    general   concurn'D'* 
in  them  is  a  guarantee  against  their  fanaticism.  , 

The  logical  ptjsture,  then,  of  the  Christian  and  Infidel  to**'"      J 
each   other,  is,   according  to    Dr.   Newman,  this :   One   of  "'*' 
parties  taking  certain  fundamental  perceptions — or  what  app*^^'' 
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to  \am  to  be  sucK — which  form  the  substance  of  natural  religion, 
as  bis  starting  points,  anil  judging  from  them  as  a  reasoning 
base,  accepts  from  that  base  of  judgment  the  evidences  of 
Cliiristianity,  Can  the  other  refute  his  inference?  He  cannot, 
lor  be  dopi  not  know  his  base.  He  knows  the  truths  of  natural 
religion  in  the  form  of  propositions  ;  he  cannot  possibly  know 
tkiem  as  they  exist  iu  the  individual's  mind.  He  cannot 
know  then  how  much  legitimate  force  they  exert  in  the  estimate 
of  the  evidences  of  Revelation.  Can  he  then  disprove  the 
principles  themselves?  He  cannot,  for  they  are  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  known  truth  ;  while  the  immense  concurrence  in 
them,  and  die  homage  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  to  them, 
protects  them  from  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  The  inward 
premisses,  then,  and  the  conclusion,  are  alike  out  of  reach  of 
refutation,  and  safe  from  the  disputant's  assault. 

In   this  state  of  Uie   case  the  'Grammar  of  Assent'  maybe 
ttsefuUy  studied  by  those  who  direct  the  sccptiral   press  in  this 
country.    They  will  not  be  converted  to  the  belief  of  Christianity 
by  it,  but  they  will   perhaps  he  able  to  understand   that  Chris- 
tianity  has  something  m(»re  to  say  for  itself  than  they  suppose. 
TUey  assume    a    tonr    of   very   ci)mfortablc   certainty,    that    the 
evidences  of  Christianity  have   been  tried  and   found   wanting. 
These  gentlemen  recommend  a  philosophical  suspense  of  judg- 
ment, and  declaim  against  positive  conviction  ;  but  their  own 
minds  are  entirely  made  up.     The  age  of  P>Trhonism   is  past; 
men  could   he  Pyrrhonists   in   the  groves  of  Acadcmia;  but  in 
the  roar   and   conflict  of   the   h(Kliernal   arena  of  opinion   they 
finil  tliat  the  voice  of  doubt  is  not  heard,  and  that  decision  is 
ia  rrquest.     They   bow,  and  apparently  without    any  great  re- 
I'lcfince,   to  the   public  need.     They   assume   the   falsehood  of 
Christianity,  that  reason  rejects  its  doctrines,  and  experience  its 
Hdcnces.     The  dogmatic  infidel  suggests  suspense  of  judgment 
to  the  Christian  believer,  but  as  for  himself  he  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  beggarly  elements  of  doubt  aud  enquiry,  and  with  down- 
fi^ht  asscrrtitm  as   his  own  weapon,  he  gags  his  antagonist  with 
Pvrrhonism.     This   is    the   philosophy  of  the    sceptical    press. 
He  do  not  know  whether  it  is  intended   to  be  looked  upon  as 
iilprary  pleasantry;   but  the  conductors  of  it  must  have  a  very 
W  idea  of  the  intellect  of  their  opponents  if  they  think  that 
it  ijin  be  contemplated  as  serious  controversy.     For  how  stands 
the  matter?     There  is  a  certain  set  of  fundamental  ideas  which, 
«hfn  embraced   with  a  depth  and   reality  of  conviction,  prac- 
lirally  leads  to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  and   its  evidences. 
They  have  done  so  with  an  almost  unbroken  uniformity ;  they 
do  now  ;  and   consequently  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that 
Vol.  329.— iVo.  257.  L  they 
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they  always  will  do.  7*he  connexion,  then,  of  these  ideas  widt 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity  cannot  be  set  aside  as  the  result  of 
fancy  or  chance ;  the  foundatiun  supjioscd,  the  edifice  stand 
legitimately  upon  it.  But  these  writers  lcK)k  upon  the  evideji 
of  Christianity  as  it  presents  itself  to  themselves  without  ih 
preliminary  foundation,  and  by  it  judge  the  evidence  as  it 
presents  itself  to  others  with  it.  They  apply  their  estimate  of  a 
structure  of  belief,  which  has  not  a  basis  of  introductory  truths, 
to  a  structure  of  belief  which  has  one.  They  forg:et  that  they 
are  not  in  the  same  position,  and  do  not  stand  on  the  same 
grround,  as  judges  of  evidence,  with  their  opponents.  But  if 
they  ever  do  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  ground  of 
natural  religion,  if  they  ever  do  bring  themselves  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  a  certain  class  of  primary  ideas  and  instinctive 
impressions  which  exist  in  the  human  mind*  the  mmle  in  which 
they  treat  the  fact  when  they  take  cognizance  of  it,  is  worse  tlian 
their  blindness  when  they  forgot  it.  They  treat  these  rooted 
convictions  as  if  they  were  only  plastered  upon  the  surface  of 
man,  and  could  be  taken  off.  These  ideas  must  be  simply 
erased,  effaced,  and  expunged  from  the  tablet  of  the  human 
mind.  But  what  process  has  been  invented  for  erasing  and 
expunijing  what  is  de  facto  part  of  human  nature?  And  what 
ground  is  there  for  the  assumption  which  is  constantly  made  tliat 
the  progress  of  science  and  civilisation  will  destroy  these  funda 
mental  sentiments  and  convictions  ?  Let  us  take  first  practical 
civilisation.  By  this  we  mean  the  multiplication  of  the  resourci 
of  society,  facilities  for  doing  things,  means  of  commnnicatioi 
comforts,  accommodations,  conveniences.  They  assume  a  hosti 
logic  in  these  facts  to  that  original  creed  of  the  human  h 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  man's  expectation  of  a  future  judg< 
ment  should  be  altered,  because  he  can  get  to  Australia  in  two 
m(mths,  whereas  some  years  ago  he  could  only  reach  it  in  cighL 
A  belief  in  heaven  and  hell  cannot  at  all  depend  on  the  success 
or  backwardness  of  steam  navigation.  It  is  as  little  easy  to  see 
why  the  same  belief  should  be  affected  by  jmstal  communicatioa, 
the  submarine  telegraph,  the  tubular  bridge,  the  discovery  of  a 
new  propulsive  power,  the  purification  of  gas,  draining,  the 
steam-ptough,  and  sanitary  improvements.  If  there  is  any 
argument  against  that  primary  creed  in  these  facts,  the  human 
mind  is  st>  incorrigibly  illogical  that  one  man  was  an  Atheist 
under  the  reign  of  packhorses,  and  another  man  is  a  believer  in 
the  era  of  goods  trains.  It  is  as  difficult  to  see  what  is  the 
logic  in  physical  science  which  is  in  antagonism  to  natu 
religion,  or  to  revealed  either.  The  truths  of  these  respecti 
dctpartments  are  the  truths  of  two  different  spheres,  which  canno 
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come  into  contact  with  each  other.  If  men  feci  a  conscience 
mthin  them^  if  they  acknowledge  its  prcsaofes,  and  respect  its 
voice  as  judicial  ;  they  must  do  so  all  the  same  under  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  tUcorics  of  the  Solar  System.  If  thej 
derive  from  conscience  the  sense  of  sin,  they  must  derive  it 
whether  light  is  explained  upon  the  theory  of  emission,  or  the 
theory  of  undulation.  There  are  difficulties  in  a  Personal  Deity, 
and  there  are  difficulties  in  a  {personal  immortality  ;  there  are 
difficulties  attaching  to  prayer,  and  there  are  diftlculties  attaching 
to  special  provideaces;  hut  those  difficulties  are  exactly  the 
same,  whether  the  celhilar  theory  is  true  or  false,  and  whether 
the  sun  is  fed  hy  the  mechanical  collision  of  asteroids,  or  by  the 
continuous  condensation  of  its  own  matter.  Freewill  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  Uuiformitarian  in  g^cology, and  Predestination 
\a  not  contradicted  by  the  Rcvohitionist  in  geolog^y.  Scientific 
analysis  cannot  possibly  discover  any  fresh  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the 
doctrine  of  Grace  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  If 
the  Zwin^lian  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  is  our  conclusion, 
— it  is  our  conclusion  whether  there  is  a  space-filling  ether, 
Of  whether  there  is  a  total  vacuum  in  space ;  if  the  Aogli- 
cia  theory  is  our  decision,  it  is  our  decision  whether  we 
accept  or  not  the  convertibility  of  heat  into  motion,  and  motion 
into  heat ;  and  if  Transubstantiation  is  true,  it  is  true  whatever 
hypothesis  we  maintain  as  to  the  ultimate  indivisibility  and 
Wcif^ht  of  atoms. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  science  appears  to  threaten  the  very 
rfbundation  of  a  spiritual  existence,  and  some  theory  pushes  for- 
"ward  into  the  first  ranks  which  seems  to  convert  our  very  per- 
»onaUt\  into  a  development  and  form  of  matter.  Men  tremble 
s^t  the  approach  of  the  giant  who  comes,  with  uplifted  arm,  to 
Atm  his  blow ;  but  if  they  only  stand  their  ground  the  spell  is 

Kken,  the  descending  stroke   falls  harmless  upon  us,  and  the 
ctre  vanishes.     We  shake  ourselves,  and  feel  whole  and  un- 
ched.     All  that  is  required  for  successful  resistance  in  these 
^ocounters  is  distinctly  to  sec  that  A  is  not  B.     The   theory  of 
tlie  correlation  of  vital,  physical,  and  chemical  forces,  while  it 
'"educes  some   life  to  the  same  head   with   material  properties, 
■^loei  not  touch  the  spiritual  being  or  self;  consciousness  wit- 
pcttes  to  that  ego  as  distinct  from  the  mere  living  bodily  organ- 
^na.     The  theory,  again,  that  a  living  organism  can  dcvelojMj 
itself  from  inorganic   matter  deals  with   the  origination  of  one 
*^cl,  while  that  which  we  are  conscious  of  is  another  fact.     Thus 
nuterial  science,  even  granting  its  pretensions,  only  advances  as 
^r  as  some  facts  which  come  under  the  head  of  life  ;  it  then  stops 
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upon  the  outer  brink,  and  can  only  look  from  thence  upon 
unsiilvetl  pc*rsi>nal  bcinf. 

No  reason,  then,  ran  be  given  why  tbe  pr<^Tesi  of  cirilisation 
or  science  should  expunge  I'rom  the  human  mind  the  ideas  o 
conscience,  sin.  repentance,  judgment,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
lead  to  the  Christian  belief  and  feed  the  Christian  Church.  But 
when  reasoning  ceases,  prophecy  begins.  There  are  no  more 
]>rrsistent  and  determined  prophesiers  in  tlie  world  than  infidels; 
ihpv  make  sure  of  the  future.  Mankintl  do  not  at  present  think 
with  them,  but  thcv  will  do.  The  day  is  a»ming ;  the  edifice  of 
superstition  will  fall  ;  principles  long  rooted  in  man  will  disap- 
pear ;  it  will  be  seen  that  their  lurid  and  mislv  light  is  a  decep- 
tion ;  the  human  mind  will  be  rescued  from  the  thraldom  of 
them.  This  will  be  the  issue  of  civilisation;  this  will  be  tlwr 
histctry  of  mankind.  Thus  when  logic  fails,  they  foresee  ;  and 
when  science  refuses  to  contradict  religion,  they  discern  the 
rupture  in  a  vision.  We  have  two  great  prophets  among  us  who 
prophesy  resolutely  and  prophesy  perpetually, — the  Infidels  and 
Millenarians. 

We  could  wish,  however,  that  Dr.  Newman  had  treated   the 
exceptional  case  of  those  wlio,  while  they  wouhl  profess  a  code  of 
natural    religion   approaching  to  his  own.  still   do   not  proceed 
thence   to  the  acceptance  of  the   Christian    evidences.      Ther^H 
are  those   who  believe   in  morals  and    in   religious  morals,  ba^B 
shrink  from  miracles  or  doctrines.     There  are  those  even  who 
accept  Roman  morals,  who  admire  the  ascetic  tvpe,  who  embrace 
counsels  of  perfection,  who  still  decline  to  believe  either  in  the 
Gospels  or  the  Epistles.     The  fiospels  deter  them  by  tlieir  out 
ward  miracles,  and  the  Epistles  by  their  inwanl — by  forgivenej 
justification,   and   salvation,   through   the   blood   of  an  Atonii 
Sacrifice.     The  acceptance,  indeed,    of   an  ascetic   standard 
morals  by  persons  is  quite  compatible  with  cowardice  and  weak- 
ness in  the  acceptance  also  of  the  yoke  of  physical  impression^ 
and  a  dogmatic  ima;;ination  binding  their  sense  of  possibility  tJ^ 
tlie  routine  of  material  laws,  and  disabling  thnm  fnim  believing 
miracles  in  Nature  or  mysteries  in  truth.     The  more  we  know 
of   practical  human    nature,    the    more  we  becomo  alive  to  its 
piecemeal  composition,  and   to  the  mistake  of  taking  men  as 
consistent  wholes.     They  are  often  rollectit»ns  of  fragments,  i«^ 
fleeting  a  past  succession  of  different  and  tliscordant  influences, 
like  geological   compoumls,  which  represent  the  action  of  past 
disturbing  forces. 

We  could  wish,  again,  that  Dr.  Newman  had  treated  the  case  of 
some  who  even  admire  the  distinctive  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
but   who  have  not   come  to  an   understanding   with  themselves 
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rheiher  those  mysteries  are  sublime  trutbs  or  sublime  fictions, 
are  captivated  by  devotion,  anil  by  tlovotion  founded  on  cer- 
tain ideas  and  upon  the  existence  of  a  certain  supernatural  world  ; 
but  whether  the  truths  exist  or  the  world  exists  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  worshipper's  own  mintl  they  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
They  will  follow,  with  even  the  enthusiasm  of  partisans,  thcdevo- 
B^oua]  assertions  of  a  bi^h  religious  rite,  while  they  do  not,  at  the 
^Hftme  time,  think  it  particularly  signifies  whether  these  assertions 
^Hre  true  or  not:   their  intellect  inclines  to  ttic  latter  alternative. 
^Brhe  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  true  tf)  them  in  a  ritual,  and 
false  as  a  statement  in  Scripture  or  in  a  Creetl.    The  appeal  to  the 
*  Lamb  of  God  that  takcth  away  the  sin  of  the  world '   is  quite 
correct  in  a  litany  ;  but  when  they  meet  wilJi  tiie  same  truth  in  n 
-theological   book,  they  turn  away  from  an  assertion  with  which 
-their  intellect  is  not  in  harmony.     Our  own  Kucharistlc  Service 
and  the  Roman  mass  alike  are  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  an 
-Atoning  Sacrifice:  that  doctrine   is  the  very  fibre  of  them,  and 
they  are  utterly  hollow  and  mere  unmeaning  structures  of  words 
I      without  it;  yet  one  of  these  minds  will  respond  to  the  service 
-and  reject  the  doctrine.     Why  so?     The  dignity  of  language  is 
I      its  truth ;  and  if  an  idea  is  false  it  ought  not  to  be  in  a  ritual — if 
it  is  true.  It  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  statement.      Why  should 
ritual   enjoy  the   very   unenviable    privilege  of   false   assertion  ? 
And  why  should   the  language  of  prayer  and  supplication  be 
*'$teemed  noble  and  sublime,  if  it  issues  out  of  the  worshipper's 
mouth,  directed  to  a  Personage  who  does  not  exist,  on  account  of 
an  office  which  does  not  exist?     The  fact  is,  however,  that  ritual 
is  regarded  by   this  class   of   minds  only   as  the   expression   of 
I    subjective  religious  truth.      It  relieves  the  worshipper*s  mind  by 
^Hke  vocal  and  symbolic  utterance  of  certain  religious  conceptions, 
^Brofouudly   poetical,  and  stimulative  of  deep  emotion;  and  the 
^^phole  adoration  of  the  congregation  goes  out  toward  a  Mysterious 
^^Vrsonage,  who  has  done  a  mysterious  work  for  them  :  but  whether 
there  are  in  the  invisible  world  any  realities  which  correspond 
^^ft>  these  idi*a3 ;  whether  there  is  any  such  Personage  or  any  such 
^Bpork  ;  whether  there  is  any  objective  truth  which  answers  to  this 
f     subjective  is  another  question,  which  they  prefer  not  liavlng  to 
!      deal   with.     A  statement  in  Scripture,   a  Creed,  or  an  Article, 
puts  this  question  before  them,  and  therefore  they  dislike  a  state- 
lent  in  Scripture,  a  Creed,  or  an  Article.     A  Cree<l  asserts  an 
bjcctive  truth,  a    ritual   to  them   asserts  a   subjective  one;  and 
ibjective  truth  is  interesting  to  them  as  revealing  the  fertility 
d  wealth  of  the  human  mind,  its  poetry  and  its  fancy  ;  objective 
ilh  is  a  dull  dry  formula.     Even  a  Resurrection  and  Eternity 
re  dull  and  iusipid  to  these  minds  as  articles  in  a  Creed  :  if  they 
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are  idoas  enriching:  a  ritual,  they  welcome  them ;  if  they  an* 
reallv  X.M  be  believed,  they  {^ive  them  but  a  freezing  reception. 
Vet  it  was  in  this  very  character,  as  the  vehicle  of  objct-tive  tratb^ 
that  the  formnlan*  of  faith  appealed  of  old  to  ChrUtiaii  poetry 
and  imagination.  It  was  not  treated  like  a  dry  skeleton  and 
framework  of  words,  but  the  statement  was  ^lorious  and  elevatin 
because  a  |>ositive  statement;  it  asserted  the  objective  reality  o! 
the  thinfj  stated  ;  it  gave  an  opening  into  another  world,  and 
absolutely  real  world.  Contemplate  the  grave,  precise,  and  formal 
statements  of  a  Christian  Church  in  this  aspect,  and  they  light 
up  with  beams  from  the  ver^*  fountain  of  light.  Tliey  represen 
the  faith  of  generations  of  Christians  in  the  ineflfabie  condcsrc 
sion  of  Goil  and  the  highest  destiny  of  man,  'lliey  announce  by 
their  very  rigidity  the  external  seat  of  truth ;  that  truth  is  a  f] 
which  exists  independently  of  us,  our  own  belief,  or  our  ow 
ixnaj^ination. 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  given  our  readers  more  than  a  slice 
of  Dr.  Newman's  elaborate  and  acute  iavestigati<m  into  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  reasoning  faculty ;  and  the  part  we  have  taken  has  been 
that  which  combines  the  writer's  application  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples he  has  laid  down  in  the  Ixxly  of  the  treatise  to  the  particular 
case  of  the  evidence  of  Revelation.  For  Dr.  Xewman's  Irca 
mcnt  of  the  whole  department  of  reasoning  we  must  refer  o 
readers  to  the  treatise  itself,  whit  h  brings  to  the  subject  the  subtU 
discrimination  and  most  penetrating  force,  and  an  eye  for  t 
nicest  distinctions,  aided  by  the  richest  imagination  and  the  m 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  illustration.  Wc  cannot  part  from  Dr 
Newman  without  assuring  him  how  glad  we  are  to  meet  him  u 
common  ground.  \W  do  not,  of  course,  agree  either  with  al) 
philosophical  jxisitions,  or  with  various  particular  observatio 
which  tvr  come  across  in  the  treatise.  He  sometimes  speaks  fro 
the  Imsis  nf  his  unn  communion^  and  of  coorsQ  all  his  defence 
the  Christian  HeveUtiou  he  runsidrrs  hinaelf  to  belong  to  t 
Koman  internretatloii  of  that  Revelation.  We  bare  preferri 
howcrrr,  to  call  attention  to  a^reemeM  rather  than  to  di^ereoces 
and  we  haw  trcnte«l  his  Esmt  m  wW  it  realty  axMl  in  substan 
is,  a  defrncp,  ami  (K»werful  defmce,  of  a  cx>mmon  Christianity 
which  has  6tled  up  a  vamnt  ]Oarr  in  Christian  apologetics 
has  gi%*rn  a  substantial  pi-  :»  part  of  tbe  Christian  arj 

ment  which  Uiid  oidy  rx^v     .1  iuformal  and  allusive  noti< 

bcfoie,   via.   the  antecedent  and   iutrodoctory  principles    which 
lea*!  Ii>  the  acreptauce  4^  the  Christian  evidcneei. 
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^HT.  VI. — 1.  De  Bdlneis  omnia  qwB  extant  apud  Grcscosj  Latinos 

et  Arabes,  §*c.  ^c.     Venetiis  apud  Juntas,  1553. 
S.  De    Thermis^    Lacubus,    JFontibttSy    Balneisqtie    totius    Orbis* 

Andreas  Baccius.     Venetiis  apud  Valigrisium,  1571, 
.2.  Gallus  Oder  R&mische  Scenen,     Von  W.  A.  Becker.     Lelpziff, 

1840. 
-4,  Sdmmtlicke  Heilquellen  Itdliens,  Sfc,    Von  C,  Harless.     1846- 

1848.     Berlin. 
-S.  GescMchte  der  Balneohgie,  8fc,     Von  B.  M.  Lersch.     Wiirz- 

burg,  1863. 
^.  Tiie  Baths  and  Wells  of  Europe^  Sfc.     By  John  Macpherson, 

M.D.     London,  1869. 

3N  many  matters  regarding  material  comforts  and  even  public 
bealdb,  Rome  was  in  advance  of  modem  Europe.  We  do 
xiot  allude  to  mere  self-indulging  luxury,  in  which  the  Romans 
37n>bably  far  exceeded  us ;  but  in  some  of  the  most  important  im- 
provements of  the  present  day — in  the  supply  of  good  drinking 
■water  and  in  the  construction  of  public  baths — we  are  now  only 
going  over  the  same  ground  as  ancient  Rome.  That  city  and 
indeed  all  the  Roman  colonies  were  well  supplied  with  water, 
often  brought  from  a  distance  at  a  vast  expense  ;  and  the  remains 
of  the  public  baths  in  Rome  and  in  large  provincial  cities,  of 
those  attached  to  private  villas  in  Rome  and  even  in  its  more 
remote  settlements,  are  on  a  scale  quite  beyond  anything  attempted 
ia  modem  times. 

Bat  that  the  Romans  also,  thought  like  the  modems  on  other 
points  connected  with  questions  of  health  is  very  clearly  shown 
by  the  following  passage  from  the  Epistles  of  Horace : — 

*  Of  Velia  and  Salemnm  tell  me  pray 
The  climate,  and  the  natives,  and  the  way ; 
For  BaisB  now  is  lost  on  me,  and  1 
Once  its  staunch  friend  am  now  its  enemy 
Through  Mnsa's  fault,  who  makes  me  undergo 
His  cold  bath  treatment  spito  of  frost  and  snow, 
Good  sooth  the  town  is  fiUed  with  spleen  to  see 
Its  steamy  baths  attract  no  company, 
To  find  its  sulphur  wells,  which  found  out  pain 
From  joint  and  sinew,  treated  with  disdain 
By  tender  chests  and  heads,  now  grown  so  bold 
They  brave  cold  water  in  the  depth  of  cold. 
And  finding  down  at  Clusium  what  they  want 
Or  Gabii,  say,  make  that  their  winter  haunt. 

JSptsi.,  i.  15,  Coningi<m*8  Tranal. 

Here  we  find   our  modem   fashion   portrayed  which  makes  a 

place 
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place  popular  for  a  few  seasons  ami  tlien  npglerif»d.  Here 
find  in  Ilorace's  account  of  a  colU  baih  in  winter,  which 
evidently'  did  not  like,  an  allusion  to  the  cold-water  cure  whii 
came  into  fashion  under  Musa,  the  phjsiclan  of  Au^stus,  as 
revulsion  from  the  excessive  luxury  oi  hot  l>aths.  Plinv*  tell 
us  how  he  had  seen  aged  gentlemen  of  consular  dignity  makings' 
on  ostentation  uf  shivering  in  their  cold  baths,  and  we  read  how 
the  advocates  of  the  system  agreed  with  the  ancient  Germans  in 
immersing  newly-born  children  in  cold  water — a  practice  alludt 
to  by  Virgil. t  We  learn  also  from  Horace  how  the  Romans 
their  favourite  health  resorts,  whether  in  the  mountains  or  aloi 
the  coast.  Martial  and  many  other  writers  give  whole  lists 
such  places :  but  the  limpid  Hala^  was  the  great  favourite  fc 
many  centuries.  Xo  Montpellier,  or  Nice,  or  Pau,  has  enjo^i 
nearly  as  long-lived  a  reputation,  or  lias  offered  such  attractii 
to  visitors. 

Horace,  too,  mentions  the  \'apj.ur  and  the  sulphur  baths  uf 
Baia?,  but  no  drinking-wells.  It  was,  in  truth,  hot  bathing 
its  various  forms  of  heated  air,  hot  vapour  and  hot  water, 
the  Romans  were  sf»  fond  of.  They  had  borrowed  its  use  fro| 
the  Greeks,  while  they  impmvcd  on  their  simpler  arrangement 
the  Greeks  themselves  having  prolwbly  only  followed  the 
usage  of  Asia  Minor  and  more  Eastern  nations,  among  whoi 
bathing  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  primary  ii 
portance. 

Froni  the  earliest  ages,  indeed,  all  peculiarities  of  smell, 
tastcf,   or  {)f  temperature  in    the   wells  attracted  the  attention 
mankind  ;  and^  like  all   tilings  that  were  unusual   and  incapable 
of  ready  explanntton,   they  were  referred  to  the   immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  gods.     The  idea  of  a  local  deity  dwelling  in  the 
spring  is  well  illustrated,  by  the  fact  of  the  word  lympUa  '  water 
being  only  a  variety  of  ntfmpha^  or  water  goddess, 

Alost    oracles    of    importance    were    situated    close    to    saci 
springs  or   to   natural    escapes   of  gas.      The  temple  of  Jupil 
Ammon,    in   its   Libyan    oasis,    had    an    iutermitting    fimntaii 
Delphi  had  not  only  its  fountain  of  Cassutis,  but  the  Pythoness, 
when  delivering  her  responses,  seems  to  have  been  placed  on  x 
tripcxi  over  a  cleft  in  the  rock,§  whence  issued  a  gas  that  inspired 
her,  antl,  in  cose  of  accident,  three  priestesses  were  always  present. 
There    was   something  similar  at   the  oracle  of  Trophonius, 
BaK)tin,  M  luTc  Pausaniasll  savs,  from  personal  experience,  tlmt 
gas  was  extricateil  which  caused  people  to  become  insensible 
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first,  im)  then  to  laugh  as  they  gratlually  recovered  coDScious- 
ncu.  Hani  h\  were  the  fabled  waters  of  Mncmosvnc  ami  of  Lethe, 
lorarious  parts  of  India  escapes  of  inilammable  j^as  (such  as  may 
l»  Joen  now  at  La  Porrctta,  near  Pistoia)  ha^^e  been  used  for  pre- 
lerriog  undung  fires  in  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

Similar  instances  might  easily  be  multiplied  ;  but  this  subject 
wc  cannot  pursue  any  further,  as  our  main  t>bjcct  at  present  is 
to  five  a  few  sketches  of  bath  life  in  different  ages,  making  tho 
Artfirs  speak  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves. 

BaiiE  and  Puteoli — 

*  fiaise  the  golden  shore  of  pleasi>d  Vcniis, 
Boiic  the  chanuiug  gift  uf  stately  Nature'  * — 

wpre  in  the  times  of  the  Romaa  emperors  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant bathing-places,  though  others  along  the  coast  were  not 
wglected.  The  enervating  Sinnuessa,  celebrated  for  the  softness 
of  its  air  and  the  salubrity  of  its  waters,  is  perhaps  the  best 
known,  owing  to  the  emperor  Claudius  having:  sought  to  restore 
uis  broken  health  there,  and  to  the  miserable  Tigcllinus,t  in  the 
midst  of  its  warm  baths,  and  luxuries  and  <lissipations,  having 
Terr  unwillingly  put  an  end  there  to  his  worthless  life. 

Besides  ita  singularly  beautiful  scenery,  the  country  about 
B^ucnas  connected  with  the  earliest  associations  of  Roman  history. 
Near  it  were  the  most  ancient  city  of  Cuma»,  with  its  Sibyl — 
w  lake  of  Avernus,  with  its  entrance  to  hell — the  Phlegrapan 
fields  and  the  Forum  Vulcani— the  Elysian  plains — the  promon- 
^rjof  Misenum,  with  its  harbour — not  to  mention  the  remark- 
able natural  phenomena  of  extinct  volcanoes,  craters,  and  lakes, 
*ilh  hot  springs,  and  hot  vapours,  and  mineral  waters  which  were 
JO  themselves  so  striking.  The  great  Roman  nobles,  too,  began  to 
"uild  their  villas  here  long  before  the  days  when,  for  want  of  space, 
*Qe  foundations  of  their  new  buildings  had  to  be  laid  in  the  sea. 
*W  writers  of  the  Augustan  Age,  and  for  a  century  afterwards, 
aUoIutely  teem  with  notices  of  the  delights  of  Baiie,  and  it  must 

*  confessed  that  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  spare  its  vices, 
jomoralitics  were  practisetl  openly  at  Baia*,  which  could  only  bt? 
'oduljred  in  at  Rome  in  private.  Cicero,  Propertius,  Horace,  Ovid, 
^  write  in  the  same  strain  ;  and  a  little  later  Martial,  who  was 
^Pftainly  no  stickler  for  morality,  appears  almost  to  be  shocked 
''the  doings  of  the  place.  But,  for  our  purpose,  the  account 
pven  by  Scncta  will  answer  best      He  was,  indeed,  somewhat  of 

*  uiudator  temporitt  actt\  and  regretted  the  days  when  the  Romans 
^hcd  only  their  faces  and  hands  daily,  ahd  had  a  bath  cmec 
^  eight  days  :  he  preferred  the  ruder  and  less  luxurious  baths  of 
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Scipio  at  Linterum,  who  was  not  very  particular  as  to  the  qualitr 
of  his  water,  to  the  effeminate  arrangements  of  Baisp  and  Puteoli.' 
Still,  us  he  only  connrms  in  detail  what  had  been  long  before 
said  by  Cicero,  his  evidence  is  not  fairly  open  to  exception. 

Senecajt  when  he  paid  his  visit  to  13ais,  lived  above  the  great 
bath,  and  was  greatly  annoyed  by  its  noisiness.  He  heard,  earij 
in  the  morning,  the  splashing  of  bathers  in  the  water,  for  people 
bathed  at  all  hours.  He  was  tiisturbcd  by  the  excited  cries  o(  tlii«e 
pla^'ing  at  ball,  and  by  the  deep-drawn  sighs  of  those  who  swun^ 
heavy  leaden  weights.  Here  one  person  was  trying  his  voice  at 
a  song — there  another  was  engaged  in  a  loud  ilispute,  or  per- 
haps a  cry  was  raised  at  the  detection  of  a  thief  caught  stealing 
the  clothes  of  one  of  the  bathers — no  unusual  occtuTcncc.  There 
were  the  shrill  cries  of  the  vendors  of  various  eatables,  especially 
of  the  iiba  or  sweet  rakes,  which  have  been  long  popular  amoos 
bathers,  and  a  remnant  of  which  is  to  be  still  fount!  in  some  of 
the  German  baths.  Seneca  tclU  us  also  that  it  was  common  I" 
see  tipsy  people  wandering  along  the  seashore — and  to  bear  tli« 
shores  of  the  Lucrine  lake  resounding  with  the  songs  of  pleast 
parties  of  men  and  women,  who  skimmed  about  in  gail}'  paint 
boats  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  colour,  decked  out 
crowns  and  chaplcts  of  roses.  All  ancient  writers  describe  tl 
atjuatic  excursions  as  scenes  of  voluptuous  pleasure  :  there 
also  abundance  of  gambling ;  and  on  the  whole  Seneca  descril 
Baiie  as  a  sort  of  vortex  of  luxury  and  a  harbour  of  vice. 

Baia.*  and  Futcoli  rctaiued  their  popularity  for  a  long  period; 
but  after  a  time  we  lose  sight  of  them,  as  of  most  hcalth-rcsorti 
during   the   middle   ages.     When  bath-life    Ijegan   to  revive 
Europe,  the  wells  in  this  favourite  corner  were  among  the 
to  attract  attention,  but  the  convulsions  connected  with  the 
duction  of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  the  uuhealthiness  of  the  diiiti 
have  prevented  any  great  success  in  the  attempts  to  restore  tt 
former  glory.      Ischia,  scarcely  known   for  such  purposes  V 
ancients,  although  Pliny  mentions  its   mineral  waters,  has, 
its  immense  natural  resources,  taken  their  place,  and  though 
stnfas  or  hot-vapour  baths  of  San  Germano,  and  of  the  bathl' 
Nero  have  always  been  employed,  and  the  baths  at   the  tempi 
of  Serapis  have  been  restoreil   and   are  in  use,  yet  the  auci«j^ 
fame  of  Baiae  has  never  been  equalled. 

A  very  spirited   attempt  is,  however,  being  made   at  pi 
to  convert  the  villa  Cardito,  close  to  Puteoli,  tlie  modern  Poxzt 
and   its  extensive  grounds,   into  an  establishment  fit   to 
a  large  number  of  visitors  \  old  springs  arc  being  opened  up*  ^ 
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immwiBe  piscina,  or  resen-oir  of  water,  is  to  be  cleared  out,  and 
we  even  hear  that  arrangements  are  to  be  made,  to  enable  patients 
to  mhalc  the  sulphur  vapours  which  rise  in  one  corner  of  the 
uljoinin^  crater  of  the  Solfatara,  The  experiment  is  a  bold  one, 
iml  its  success  is  quite  feasible, if  the  district  were  less  feverish 
aiul  malarious;  and  it  is  to  be  hope<l  that  the  feat  of  draining 
Lake  AsTiano,  now  nearl}'  accomplished,  may  contribute  towards 
its  salubrity. 

But  the  public  baths  of  Rome  far  exceeded  those  of  Baiae  in 
Ktftit  .ind  importance.     The  stupendous  aqueducts  replenished 
die  Iwlhs  which  were  constructed  in  all  parts  of  the  city  with  im- 
perial magnificence.     There  were  the  public  baths  of  Agrippa,  of 
Tiius,  and  of  Nero,  besides  numerous  private  ones.     The  baths 
of  Csracalla,   open  at    stated   hours   for  the   indiscriminate  use 
of  the  ienators  and  of  the  ppople,  counted  about  1 000  soats  of 
niarMe,  and  diere  were  more  than  3000  scats  in  the  baths  of 
Diucletian,      The   walls    of  the   l(»fty   apartments  were  covered 
with  curious  mosaics,  that  imitated  the  art  of  the  painter,  in  their 
elegance  of  design  and  variety  of  colours.     The  Egyptian  syenite 
■*rM  beautifully   encrusted   with  the  precious  green  marbles  of 
Niimidta — the   rooms  were  full  of  statues,   and  of  pillars  sup- 
-Z  nothing,  but  placed  merely  for  ornament.*      A  perpetual 
I    of   water  was    poured    into    rnpacious    basins,    through 
tnauy   wide   mouths   of  lions   of   bright  and   polished    silver: 
Water  issued  from   silver  and  was   received  on  silver,  t     And 
finAlly,  says  Seneca,J  such  a  pitch   of  luxury  have  we  reached, 
•\c    arc    dissatisfied   if  we    do   not   tread  on   gems  in   our 
.  and    these   luxuries — at  least  those  of  the  public  baths, 
liit*  jHKirest  might  partake  of  for  a  small   copper  coin  in  value 
l«»  than  a  farthing.     Their  use  was  speedily  followed  by  their 
»bo*e.     The  idle   and   the   profligate  spent    many  hours  in  the 
hot  bnths,  and  found  it  necessary  to  relieve  by  draughts  of  wine 
Ine  dliaustjon  which  they  produced. 

The  Romans  carried  their  fondness  for  baths  with  them  to 
fliitant  countries,  and  wherever  they  found  hot  s}>rings  they  built 
l»tlis  or  therma?.  The  following  arc  some  of  the  countless  places 
•here  their  remains  have  been  found  out  of  Italy  : — at  Aix  in 
woy  and  Aix  in  Provence ;  at  Dax,  Bagnercs  de  Bigorres  and 
«»§nires  de  Luchon  in  the  Pyrenees ;  Alhama  and  Caldas  in 
Spain,  where  the  Moors  were  only  too  glad  to  revive  the  Roman 
;  at  Baden  in  Switzerland  ;  at  Wiesbaden ;  and  at  our  own 
ill  or  AquEP  Solis ;  not  to  mention  Baden,  near  Vienna ;   and 
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the  baths  of  Hercules  in  Mehadia,  in  the  Baoat  The  Roman 
aqu(e  still  remains  in  the  various  forms  of  Acquis  Aitpia,  AU^ 
Ax^  Dor. 

The  ancients  did  not  resort  to  their  baths  mereW  for  the  pnr- 
poses  of  ablution  or  health  :  they  went  also  lo  meet  their  friewU 
in  the  porches  or  inner  rooms  of  the  baths,  to  hear  the  lasi 
news,  and  to  plan  fresh  amusements.  And  here,  too,  liteiuy 
people  assembled,  and  poets  endeavoured  to  find  Iwarers  ra 
their  latest  works.*  In  close  contiguity,  atid  often  in  the  sant 
building  with  them,  were  gymnasia  for  wrestling,  for  variooi 
games  at  ball,  theatres,  and  arenas  for  the  fights  of  gladiatmi 
and  of  wild  beasts.  It  was  this  character  of  baths,  as  places  nf 
amusement,  that  led  to  their  bein^  placed,  in  common  wiiB 
theatres,  under  the  ban  of  the  early  Christians,  who  also  steadlU 
protested  against  the  two  sexes  bathino:  tigetber. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Rome   men  and    women  bathed   sept- 
rately,  and  even  in  the  times  uf  the  emperors,  the  more  respect* 
able  matrons  would  not  cuter  a  common  bath,  although  they  ^rrm 
sometimes  to  have  fre(|uented  public  ones,  which  had  pr<> 
separate  rooms;  but  that  the  practice  of  promiscuous  ba.-    ^ 
was  frequent,  and  that  its  evils  were  nnderstoixl,  is  abundanllf 
evident    from    the    many    ctlicts    directed    a^inst     it    by    ihs 
Emperors  Hadrian,  Trajan.  M.  Aurclius,  and  Alexander  Sererus. 
Heliogalxtlus  ajiain    |>ormittetl   the   practice,  and   the   Emperor 
Gallteuus  actually  bathed  alon?  with  women. 

After    the  two    first   centuries   our    notices    of  bath    life    be- 
i/rome  very  scanty,  and  the  denunciations   by  some  of  tbe  early 
fathers  of   its  vicious  excesses  are  the  more  interesting   to  0& 
Clemens  of  Alexaxidria,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  cfii» 
tury,  protested  against  t  the  luiurv  and  indecency  of  tbe  Alex- 
andrian ladies  in  their  bathing :  thev  use<l  to  cat  and  get 
in  their  baths.     They   liati  sMingin^.  or   pp^osile  baths  <  ^ 
tbouj;1i    there   bos   been    a   fcood    deal    of  difierence  of   opinion 
on  the  subject^  srcui   mrrvly   to  have    been  vapour   baths  sus- 
pended,  i.  e.   built  over  floes),  and  used  all   kinds  of  gold  and 
silver  tinth  utensils.    Clemens  declared  that  there  vere  four  caowa 
for  bathini;— /cleanliuesB,  warmth,  health,  a«kd  pleasore.)    Tbe  last 
was  utlrrlv  to  be  fiKthidtleii;  women  mav  bathe  for  ciranlincsi  or 
for  healtK,  men  (or  health  only.    To  bstbe  for  the  sake  of  warmth 
he  coiwidereil  to  be  a  i>iece  i»£  su)M*tt1uity  ;  besides  the  frequent 
us«  of  the  warm  bath  was  wraietun]?.     Bat  it  seems  clear  that 
the  denum  iatioDS  of  Clem«^tt  dhl  not  put  an  end  to  the  warm 
balbs  o(  Alexandria ;  and  the  hatha  which  so  manr  an  e« 
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traveller  has   enjoyed   on   landing   in  that   city  are  the 

successors  of  those  denounced    by   the  Fathers.     That 

OS   expressed   the   general  Christian   feeling  against  the 

*ous  abuses  of  bathing  is  further  shown  by  decrees  of  one 

councils  of  Carthage  and  of  Laodicca  *  directed  against 

a  slightly  later  period  a  curious  piece  of  controversy  be- 
Origen  and  Cclsus  shows  us  that  the  existence  of  mineral 
;  was  not  forgotten.  Celsus,  writing  against  Christianity, 
hat  Christians  believe  that  hot  springs  arise  from  the  tears 
en  angels !  To  which  Origen  replies  t  that  such  a  thing 
5ver  been  read  or  even  heard  of  in  the  churches  of  God  ; 
it  no  one  was  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  heavenly  angels 
ears  like  those  of  men.  Besides,  if  he  might  reply  jocu- 
o  Celsus,  who  seemed  to  be  writing  seriously,  no  one  could 
at  warm  springs,  which  are  usually  of  sweet  water,  could 
id  from  the  tears  of  angels,  because  tears  are  naturally 
o  that  probably  Celsus  must  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
)f  angels  are  sweet ! 

t  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  East,  brings  us  near 
!  well  known  baths  of  Brussa,  within  sixty  miles  of  Con- 
Qople.  They  had  been  used  from  a  very  early  period,  and, 
!  age  of  Trajan,  Pliny  the  Younger  %  writes  to  his  master 
srmission  to  restore  their  buildings.  In  the  days  of  Con- 
ae  these  baths  were  rebuilt  with  magnificence,  and  received 
ame  of  Royal.  They  fell  into  decay  probably  about  the 
h  or  thirteenth  century,  but  revived  again,  and  are,  perhaps 
.est  celebrated  baths  at  this  day  in  the  East, 
out  the  year  390  Claudian  composed  an  elaborate  poem 
t  warm  sulphur  springs  of  Abano,  in  the  Euganean  Hills. 

poem  was  evidently  before  the  ^es  of  Cassiodorus,  the 
tary  of  Theodoric,  who  held  his  rule  at  Ravenna,  about 
ttary  afterwards,  when  he  wrote  ample  instructions  to  an 
tect  to  repair  thoroughly  the  baths  which  were  then  falling 
lecay,  and  which  it  is  interesting  to  know  are  flourishing 
!  present  day.     Cassiodorus  has  also  preserved  to  us  some 

glimpses  of  bath  life;  permission  is  given  to  one  of 
loric's  warriors,  Vinsivad,  to  go  and  visit  the  baths  of 
10,  and  both  bathe  in  them  and  drink  the  waters  for  his 

This  must  have  been  about  the  year  535.  Vinsivad  may, 
'ore,  be  considered  to  be  the  first  visitor  whose  name  is 
bed  in  the  bath  list  of  Bormio.  In  another  letter,  the 
ic   King   Athalaric,    grandson   of  Theodoric,   allows   his 
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general,  Primiscrinias,  to  visit  Baup,  wKich  be  terms  a  bcauUfu 
bathing-place,  working:  miracles,  and  precious  for  health. 

One  of  the  laws  of  Justinian  (Novell.  117)  atxjut  this  dat< 
making  a  woman's  batliin^  naked  witli  another  man  a  sufTider 
ground  for  divorce  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  shows  tliat  publi 
baths  were  stilt  in  use,  and  that  their  old  abuses  had  not  bee 
forgrotten. 

The  general  decay  of  baths  throughout  Europe  at  this  time  hs 
<*ommonly  bcim  attributed  to  their  destruction  by  the  Christiar* 
It  should  probably  be  more  fairly  assigned  to  the  irruptions  of  A 
northern  nations.  There  was  not  indeed  any  particular  unwilli»| 
uess  on  the  part  of  the  early  Christians  to  adopt  the  sacred  < 
medicinal  fountains.  Their  objections,  as  we  have  airra<j 
seen,  were  to  the  frightful  abuses  connected  with  the  hot  hitli 
which  had  already  attracted  the  notice  of  pagan  empcroi 
Wells  formerly  sacretl  to  heathen  deities  were  readily  tntn 
ferrcd  to  Christian  saints.  Springs  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  JuiM 
the  Sun,  ji'^sculapius,  Hygieia,  or  Hercules — got  the  nanusc  4 
St.  Mary,  St,  Helen,  St.  Giuliano,  St.  Winifred,  St,  Mango^  oi 
St  Bridget  The  heathen  practice  of  bringing  offerings  to  welhv 
<ir  to  their  saints,  though  forbidden,  was  kept  up  to  a  mudi 
later  period,  and  is  probably  nut  extinct  in  very  Catholic 
countries;  nay,  a  relic  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  annual  fi:ait 
<if  one  of  our  En^jlish  baths.  Perhaps  the  highest  expression 
of  the  feeling  of  the  sacrcdncss  of  such  waters  is  found  in  4ft 
*  Mcdicina  Theologica,*  the  author  of  which  says  that  the  bew- 
ficent  virtues  of  springs  are  due  to  the  remains  of  the  sacred 
impression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  which  mtived  over  die  watris 
at  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  to  a  certain  degree  explnins 
to  us  the  inscription  on  the  old  cross  at  Bath  with  reference  \a 
the  wife  of  James  II.  having  become  a  mother,  which  at  tint 
sight  appears  almost  blasphemous,  and  which  was  remtyred 
nearly  a  century  ago :  '  In  perpetuam  Reginre  Mariie  memoriaoi, 
quam  coclo  in  Bathonienses  Thermas  irradiante,  Spiritus  Oomioi 
qui  fcrtur  super  aquas,  trium  reguorum  ho^redis  genctrlcem  fi^i 

ice.  ^c.  ^B 

For  eight  hundred  years  we  now  hear  little  of  bath  life,  1m1 
enough  to  show  that  baths  were  still  to  some  extent  frequented, 
According  to  the  early  traditions  of  Aix  its  waters  were  infested 
by  a  lutin^  or  demon,  wlio  was  expelled  by  Pepin,  which  moaarcli 
4in  more  than  one  occasion  repaired  to  that  place  with  htj  court 
But  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  that  its  waters  regained 
their  celebrity.     Eginhard,*  the  chief  historian  of  that  prince, 
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reconii  thai  Charlemagne  was  the  first  swimmer  of  his  ajje,  and 
tUt  be  was  so  fond  of  baths,  and  of  the  hot  ones  of  Aix  in  par- 
ticular, that  he  finally  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city  in  order  to 
PDJov  them.  The  emperor  used  to  make  bathing  parties  with 
hi&  family  and  his  chief  officers  ;  he  did  nut  even  disdain  the 
society  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  had  occasionally  a  whole 
company  of  his  guards  in  tlie  bath  with  him, — in  all  this,  indeed, 
oul)'  following  the  example  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors, 

la  1138  a  small  leper  hospital  was  founded  by  a  bishop 
At  Bath,  and  about  that  time  Gilbertus  recommended  its  waters 
in  certain  diseases.  In  1161  the  records  of  Pisa  show  that  a 
captain  was  appointed  annually,  from  1st  March  to  Ist  November, 
t*i  rapcrintend  the  neighbouring  baths  of  San  GiuHano.  An  im- 
portant part  of  his  duty  was  to  keep  away  all  pimps  and  courtesans, 
vdA  gamblers,  or  those  who  kept  gambling-houses.  In  1176 
lie  rules  for  the  bath  of  Teruel,  in  Spain,  show  that  separate 
davi  of  bathing  were  appointed  for  the  men  and  women,  and 
<we  day  in  the  week  for  Jews  and  Saracens.  Some  of  the 
fvks  were  directed  against  men  stealing  the  women's  clothes, 
or  otherwise  insulting  tliem.  So  gross  did  the  immorality 
of  tome  of  tlie  Spanish  baths  become,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
tlie  fourteenth  century  one  of  the  Alphonsos  was  obliged  to  order 
iljfni  to  be  closed.  Tussilagno's  directions  for  using  the  waters 
'M'B<»rmio  are  interesting,  as  showing  that  they  were  frequented 
ial336.  The  Latin  rhymes  of  Ranulph  Higtlen,  dating  from 
1360,  show  how  frequented  in  those  days  was  the  Well  of  St, 
Winifred,  or  Hoh*well,  in  Flintshire,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
»ell  of  pure  cold  water  in  Euro|K:.  An  abbess  of  Zurich,  in 
U15,  sold  certain  lands  to  cover  the  expense  of  her  paying 
*  risit  to  Baden.  Thfe  statutes  of  the  synod  of  Avignon,  in 
1441,  forbad  all  the  clergy'  from  visiting  baths,  which  at  that 
rime  were  sinks  of  immorality.  A  little  later,  or  in  1494,  we  find 
that  the  baths  of  Pisa  were  made  over  for  fifteen  years  to  Matteo 
Franco,  canon  of  Florence,  who,  as  he  was  author  of  a  Ixiok  of 
sunnets  da  rider€y  was  not,  we  presume,  a  severe  ecclesiastic. 

We  begin  to  obtain  fuller  views  of  bath  life  in  the  writings,  ^y^ 
Aiefly  of  Italian  physicians,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Hut  there  appears  to  be  no  detailed  description  of  it 
till  1420,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  when  a 
Iruned  Italian  writer,  Poggio  Bracciolini,"  who  was  secretary  to 
Pone  Boniface  IX.,  and  to  various  of  his  successors,  gave,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Leonardus  Arelinus,  a  curious  account  of 
what   he  saw  at   Badon  in   Argau,  affording  us  the  first  picture 
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of  Europoaa   Imth  life,  that  bas  come  down  to  as,   since  tbc 
dcca)'  oi'the  empire.     He  says,  in  substance,  that 

''  the  beauty  uf  the  cuunlry,  aud  the  lua^^iCoeuoo  uf  the  viUu& 
BiiitD  and  Pnteoli,  caused  more  pleasnro  than  the  use  uf  the  baths, 
the  joviality  of  the  mode  of  lifo.  Badou.  thoagh  offoriu^  no  greal 
natural  beauty,  aud  nothing  very  partieulor  in  Ibo  way  of  agrevablo 
relaxation,  presented  Huoh  other  plcasuroB,  that  yon  might  ima^e 
that  Venus  with  her  troop  had  deaortod  Cyprus  and  cc*me  to  lire  at 
tlio  baths.  There  were  two  public  baths,  and  about  twenfy-eighi 
]H*tvato  ouc^,  attachetl  to  thu  hotuls.  In  the  public  bath  men  aud 
Women  bathed  together  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity.  In  the  priToto 
baths  the  men  and  women  lu^ed  at  least  partial  clothing,  and  thero^ 
a  partition  bct^rocn  ibo  men  aud  women's  baths,  with  oi 
however,  which  made  it  easy  for  them  to  talk  to  each  other, 
used  oftou  to  bathe  three  or  four  timets  a  day. — indeed,  to  epenc 
groat  part  of  their  time  in  the  baths,  to  ask  their  &ieuds  to  come 
Hpcnd  the  day  with  thou ;  they  played  at  cards,  and  had  tlieir  meals 
supplied  to  them  on  floating  tables,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  good 
eating  and  drinking.  Even  in  the  private  baths  friends  wore  allowed 
to  go  about  &om  bath  to  bath  and  risit  their  friends,  whether  male  or 
female.  Abbots,  mouks,  brothers,  priests,  came  with  gruatcr  licenso- 
than  others,  and  yon  might  see  them  bathing  with  the  women,  i 
having  their  beads  crowned  with  ebaplets.  having  cast  away  all 
gion.  The  objoot  of  all  was  pleasure  aud  hilarity,  and  tho 
of  harmony  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  wna  4|uito  surpriaizig.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  Italian's  astunisbmcnt  at  all  this,  he  admll 
that  there  was  not  a  suspicion  of  anything  wrong  in  the  meeting 
ihi- sexes,  and  he  sneers  at  the  primitive  innocence  of  the  Germi 
As  to  the  other  amusements  of  the  place,  there  was  a  meadow  i^ 
the  neighbourhooil,  where  the  company  used  to  assemble  after 
dinner,  and  amuse  themselves  tvith  dances  and  songs,  and  all 
kinds  of  games,  men  and  women  ttigether.  The  ladies  showed 
(nstc  for  fine  dresses  and  jewellery,  such  as  is  not  surpassed  by  tl 
wonderful  toilets  of  modem  Homburg  and  of  Baden  Baden. 

About  150  years  after  Popglo,  when  Montaigne  risitetl  Baden 
in  Argau,  the  arrangrmcnts  had  been  grratly  impn)vcd.  ^I(tn- 
taigne*s  accounts  are  valuable,  because  he  was  a  great  traveller 
lor  tlitise  days,  aiul  ttMik  a  particular  interrst  in  baths  :  he  visited 
sitme  twenty  of  ihcm  in  Frmncr,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  often 
going  out  of  his  way  to  ser  tltrm,  and  never  failing  to  make 
some  exi>rriment  with  thein  on  lus  own  person. 

*  There  ar«,'  ho  myv,*  '  ttn>  ur  llirw  public  baths,  open  at  tbe  toft, 
of  which  poiir  jMxipla  «tt]y  nako  me^  Th«  oibei%  of  wliic^  tkei«  are 
a  great  number,  axs  «iidoaed  ui  how—,  wImco  a^uii  they  are  dii 
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into  souill  privato  baths,  lot  out  nntli  tho  apartments,  which  each 
iMpMtirely  atljoius.  Those  \chc>  havo  under  their  charge  kdios  who 
wilk  to  blithe  with  privftcy  and  delicacy  will  do  woU  to  bring  them 
vat,  where  every  lady  ha«  a  bath  to  herself,  handsomely  fitte<l  up 
wift  a  dressing- room,  light  aud  airy,  with  rich  windows,  paiutcd 
vUQBCoting  and  ceiling,  and  polishod  fl(X)rs,  and  proTide<l  with  chairs 
iodmall  tables,  ou  which  yuu  may  read  or  play  while  in  the  bath. 
Tie  bathers  can  lay  on  or  empty  off  the  water  just  as  thoy  like,  and 
time  are  apartments  adjoining  each  bath  with  long  galleries  to  walk 
IB.  The  strolls  along  the  river  side  aro  very  pleasant.  Tho  people 
flf  tLis  part  of  the  country,  when  they  bathe,  usually  have  themselves 
so  nnraercifQlly  cupped  and  bled  that  I  have  somotimos  seen  the  two 
puLlic  baths  almost  full  of  bloixl.  The  houses  are  very  handsome, 
and  kept  up  on  a  grand  scale.  In  that  where  we  lodged  there  have 
keu  in  one  day  300  mouths  to  provide  for.' 

Other  accounts,  however,  of  the  same  date  as  Montaigne, 
ibow  that  there  was  still  much  need  for  improvement  Dr. 
rantaleoni,  phvsician  at  Raden,  while  repudiating  the  over- 
Matements  of  Poggio,  himself  gives  but  an  indifferent  picture  of 
tHi:  morals  of  the  place.  As  in  other  batlis  there  was  jesting  and 
sm^ing  of  songs,  often  loose  ones,  to  accompany  the  music  that 
was  played  under  the  idea  of  counteracting  the  soporific  influence 
of  tbe  hot  water.  The  vice  of  hard  drinking  was  again  associated 
*ilh  prolonged  immersion.  An  account  of  the  bacchanalian 
wgies  of  breakfasts  in  the  baths,  preceded,  though  they  were, 
u^  grace  before  and  after,  is  given  by  him.  He  found  it  noces- 
«f}^  to  order  that  not  more  than  two  chopins  of  wine — and  a 
(iipin  is  nearly  an  English  pint — should  be  allowed  to  each  guest 
One  of  the  amusements  of  those  collations  consisted  in  electing 
aatl  crowning  a  king  of  the  feast.  Abi>ut  the  same  period, 
a  p«*nlleman  who  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  French 
Couuteaa,  was  received  by  ht^r  in  the  bath,  where  she  sat,  naked 
'rooi  the  waist  upwards,  with  the  exception  of  a  simple  gold 
i^klace  and  a  pair  of  bracelets.  Beside  her  were  two  boys  and 
"^ffirl,  all  perfectly  naketl,  the  eldest  of  the  age  of  about  thirteen. 
*J«Jca  has  changed  since  these  days,  and  is  at  present  fre- 
*iuented  only  by  those  who  are  in  search  of  health. 

Another  bath,  Plombieres  or  Plummers,  as  it  was  written  and 
pf>ti<»unred  in  those  days,  attained  much  popularity  ;  it  was 
•ituatcd  in  l»rraine,  on  the  bonlcrs  of  Germany.  Joachim 
^merarius  befftre  1553  *  paid  it  a  visit,  but  was  far  from  being 
pleased  with  the  place.  Ho  gives  a  very  disagreeable  account 
^the  promiscuous  bathing  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  of  its 
ftltb   and   of   its    immorality.     An    interesting    woodcut   shows 
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what  were  the  primitive  arrangements  of  an  open  public 
in    those    days.     The    amusements    of   the    place    were    cat 
dancing,  and  walking  among  the  neighbouring  hills  and  w 
In  his  sarcastic  verses,  Camerarius  says  every  one  was  glad 
get  away  from  the  place  and  from  the  natives,   whom   he  cc, 
sidered  inhospitable,  superstitious,  lazy,  and  stupid.     Montai 
was  better  pleased  with  what  he  saw  : — 

'  These  hatha  were  formerly  frequeutccl  by  the  GcrmanSf  but 
several  years  people  from  France  Gompt^,  and  from  France,  hava 
come  here  in  crowds.     There  ore  Gcvcral  bath-rooms,  with  a  princi 
one,  a  largo  building  constmctod  in  an  ovul  furm,  after  the  antif} 
It  is  thirty-five  paces  long,  and  6iteen  wide.     The  ht>t  watar 
from  midomeath  by  botl-i-uI  springs,  and  cold  water  flows  in 
above  to  moderate  the  heat,  according  to  the  will  of  thoae  who  are 
teking  it.    The  seats  or  boxes  are  divided  off  along  the  sides  bypolesM^ 
suspended  in  the  manner  of  those  by  which  horses  arc  kept  apart  t 
ODT  stables ;  the  place  is  boarded  over  to  keen  off  the  sun  and 
All  round  the  baiha  there  arc  four  degrees  of  stooio  steps,  rising  i 
the  same  way  as  in  a  theatre,  whereon  the  bathers  can  sit  or  lean  ■   ■ 
The  greatoet  decorum  is  observed ;  the  men,  however,  baths  qnitoH 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  pair  of  drawers,  and  the  wnmei^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  shift     We  lodged  at  the  Angel,  which  is  th^ 
best  inn,  iiusmuch  as  it  is  equally  near  both  baths.    Oar  whole  aniftev 
of  aparbnents,  though  we  had  sevorsl  rooims,  cost  only  6fteea  penco- 
a-day.     The  landlords  at  all  places  supply  wood  into  the  baz^un  ; 
hut  the  country  about  is  so  full  of  it,  that  it  only  costs  the  catting. 
The  landladies  are  ciccUcnt  cooks.    The  moms  arc  not  very  handarmuH 
hut  they  are  exceedingly  convenient.     The  wine  and  bread  are  bad. 
The  people  here  are  a  worthy  set,  fiaok,  sensible,  and  attentive 

Montaigne,  too,  was  struck  with  the  neighbouring  Remii 
mont  and  its  clean  inns,  and  with  the  Lorraine  villages  in  gefii 
They  nintinue  to  deserve  his  praise.      Plombitres  is  at  the 
day  one  oC  the  l>r»t  of  atl   the  French  water  ins-places,  prettily 
siluatcil    in  a  vallcv   in  a  broken   country,  and  with    excellent 
accomma<latinn  for  visiturs. 

But  we  may  ixiw  return  to  luly»  and  cake  a  view  of  the  baths 
of  Lacca.  Montaigne  was  more  Vomfovtabiy  lodged  here  thaa 
h*  kad  beta  at  any  bath,   not  even  cxoeptiDg  Bagneres  de 

BipWTR. 

*  The  aceoauDodalioB  lor  batKii^  aad  ihs  lod^ng-hooses  at  Baden, 
vera^  doubUess,  mora  titgaat  aad  eennodioas  tbsa  at  the  baths  of 
LacoL  W  Ite  pimvlaa  tiM  Itttar  irwa  inftaiMy  fvett^ 
a  BMk    TU  hatt  rtood  oa  a  Isv^  spot.  mA  euBSHtod  of  betwaea 
ly?^  aW  fttttj  bcHnoa  ■itrn^j  wall  sfcijitil  Ibr  Iks  porpoea.    ** 
«lw«akidgiB«>,aatWlfro«likalMMbark»«oaia  oatchaUnigM 
MiUmmgmmK    Hk  Iwaflnri,  who  wm  a  captain 

the 
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tbe  wkrmj^  let  him  a  sitting-room,  tbroo  bed -cK Ambers,  a  kitcben,  and 
<*^<5©B  for  the  BorTonts,  with  eight  beds,  two  of  which  bad  curtaina, 
*oA    agroed  to  Fnpply  them  with  cleau  table-napkiiis  every  day,  a 
^^^^H  cloth  every  third  day,  cooking  implements  and  candlesticks,  for 
•v«ai  crowns  a  fortnight.     The  season  does  not  commence  till  June, 
till  September  :  by  October  none  of  the  invalid  visitors  were 
One  day  after  dinner  MontaigDO  gave  a  dance  to  the  country 
P^1«L    There  was  not  one  that  did  not  wear  white  shoes,  fine  thread 
•'^Ksldngs,  and   a  coloured   ailk   apron.      They  were   very  fond   of 
^teicing.  and  cat  their  capers,  and  turned  their  pirouettes  in  cxcellont 
!«.    It  was  really  a  most  charming,  and,  to  a  Frenchman,  a  most 
aal  spectacle,  to  see  these  country  girls  su  haudsunie,  and  so  well 
Ksed,  dancing  with  as  much  grace  and  elegance  as  the  linc&t  ladies, 
^^y  in  a  different  faKbion.     On  great  occasions  be  caused  notice  to  be 
pvcn  of  the  intended  feto  five  or  six  days  before  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing  Tillages,  and  the  evening  before  it  t{>ok  place  he  sent  s]>ccial 
invitations,  as  well  to  the  ball  as  to  the  supper  tliat  was  tu  follow,  to 
rU  tlio  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  then  staying  at  the  two  batlis. 
The  sapper  was  a  small  afioir  compared  with  French  notions  of  the 
thing.    Ho  managed  to  do  with  a  joint  or  two  of  veal  and  a  few  pair 
of  fowls.' 

But  we  cannot  follow  Montaigne  into  further  details  of  Lucca 
Vi(e,  Lucca,  although  it  is  a  little  warm,  and  shut  in  during  the 
rammer  season,  continues  to  be  a  very  pleasant  summer  residence, 
W(l  is  by  far  the  must  lively  and  agreeable  of  the  Italian  liaths. 
It  has  in  great  measure  supplanted  the  excellent  baths  of  San 
Giuliano,  near  Pisa,  in  spite  of  the  handsome  and  commodious 
wtablishmcnt  of  the  latter  place.  Some  of  the  rules  in  force  in  San 
Giuliano,  in  the  year  1597,  were  as  follows  : — By  rule  4,  patients 
were  only  allowed  to  be  bled  in  the  bath  called  del  Sangue  ;  by 
nile  7,  men  must  not  enter  the  women's  balhs,  nor  the  women  the 
DMn's;  by  rule  10,  such  as  were  bathing  really  for  their  health, 
niight  play  among  themselves  for  amusement  all  kinds  of  games 
<3cept  those  with  dice,  as  Trantimo  and  Chiama  Re,  nnd  except 
J'ce  with  cards  ;  they  might  have  the  relaxation  of  music  and  of 
wocing,  and  of  similar  amusements  in  use  at  baths;  they  were 
«*i  allowed  to  hunt  or  fish. 

A  little  before  this  period  the  baths  of  Pyrmont,  little 
known  previously,  and  buried  in  the  north  of  Germany,  sud- 
*iwi!y  spning  into  renown.  Within  four  weeks  as  many  as 
10,O<X)  people  are  said  to  liave  flocked  to  them.  All  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  and  farm  houses  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
Tents  had  to  be  pitched  in  the  woods,  a  regular  ramp  was 
fnrined,  and  public  bakeries  and  meat  markets  were  opened. 
The  water  was  put  into  casks  by  the  tun,  and  carted  alnrnt  all 
ibc  neighbouring  countiy.  So  remarkable  did  Goethe  consider 
•        M  2  these 
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these  sudden  pilgrimages,  that  he  sketched  the  outline  of  a  noi 
which  was  to  describe  them.     Pyrmont  grew  to  be  one  of 
most    fashionable    spots   in    Europe,    and    although    at    prci 
unfairly  depreciated,  it  is  still  a  bath  which  offers  many  attrac- 
tions,      111    former    days    it    is    alleged    that    heiresses   used 
insist  on  having  inserted  in  their  marriage  settlements,  that 
should  be  allowed  to  pay  an  annual    visit  to  Pyrmont,  just 
Frankfort   brides  insisted  that  they  should  be  allowed  tu  vj 
Schwalbach. 

Wo  are  now  able  to  turn  our  attention  to  our  own  couni 
In  1560  Dr.  Turner,"  who,  besides  beinp-  a  physician,  was 
Dean  of  \Vells,t  tolls  us  that  he  had  formerly  visited  Italy 
Germany,  and  thought  tliat  it  was  his  duty  to  offer  to  hij  well* 
beloved  neighhbours  in  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Wells  some  of  IM 
very  good  and  necessary  things  which  he  had  learned  abrodP 
Accordingly  he  favoured  them  with  a  short  account  of  the  baths 
at  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  liadcn-Baden,  Wildbad,  Gopplngen,  Dadeo 
in  Switzerland,  Pfeffers,  Abano,  the  baths  near  Verona,  and  La 
Porretta  in  Italy.  Many  of  these,  and  all  the  German  oi 
except  Gdppingen,  are,    it  will    be  observed,   among   the  m^ 


1 


important  baths  of  modern  times. 

Dr.  Jones,  in  his  *Briefe  I^isrourse,'  i&c.   (London,  1572- 
gives  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  tlie  baths  at  Buxton.    Buxton 
has  an  adtlitiunal  interest  to  us,  from  its  having  been  visited  duri 
more  than  two  seasons  by  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Quern  oi 
who,  notwithstanding  the  strict  precautions  used   t<»  prevent 
from  communicating  with  any  one,  enjoyed  the  variety  of  thi 
visits.     Her  custoflians,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sbrewsbl 
complained  bitterly  of  the  niggardliness  of  a  government  whi 
did  nt»t  allow   them  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  these  joi 
nrys.      Many  a   bath  has,  like  Buxton,  owed   much  of  its 
prrlty   to  visits  of  rt>\al  or  of  distinguished  personages. 
KlargRrrt  of  Vnlois  ami  Heurf  IV.  brought  Eanx  Chaudes 
notice,      Madame  Mnintenon  and  her  charge,  the  Duke  of  Mail 
made  Barvgrs  known  to  the  world.      Bourbou-Lancy  was  visiteJ 
by    Catherine    de    Mrdicis ;    and    Bourbon    rArchambault 
Madame    Mmitesimn,    bv    Madame   Sevigne,    by    Boileao, 


.■«  and  I>\ipcrtir«,  Kc  ,  CoUm,  15fiX. 

t    vaI  mid  clchc&l  fuacuoM,  <^.n^r....« 

Vftati  to  Imvc  itcrn  co«tia««4  t«  a  Uter  pcritHi  thai 
Ifet  rei ual  vS  trilrra  ««  baw  at  lr«M  i*o  bath  Wk  '^ 
Tvf[MT>u(«  lo  tb«  owe  of  Or.  Joor*.  it  \*  curions  to  l««fu  it 


i 


n  tfa«  middk 

^  inuiguicd.    Sibec 

.  by  canflQa>     Wick 

tat  in  the  rvigiLj 


WiUiaiu  Kufua  a  e«ttaL»  Jolui  of  Tnurt,  aliu  «1*  Vnuta,  aluu  d«  Piluia, 
imptivnt  in  YviK  bovflil  «f  \h»  vrtmm  thai  cttT.  wltb  its  tailn.  tolls.  &c., 
%Ub  th«  8Mi^  orWvlla. 


ObwtbM  aa4  nooMtcrWs  sm«  ft«qae&tl  j  to 
bad  iMr  siW"»a>wMA  'm'nk  fslwwtt  lo  wIU.  ladraitiW  cta^'  of  all 
btT«  bmi  grrai  patran  of  teAWk 
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Racrine.     Tlas  list  might  be  indefinitely  inrreasciJ,  ovrn  wiihout 
p^miino-    out    how    Kmperors  anil   Kings    have  made  Carlsbad 
***<!     Teplitz    illustrious,    and    how  much    Biarritz,   I'lumbiures, 
^^  Vichy  owe  to  the  present  Emperor  of  llie  Frencli. 
T^hc  iollowing  is  Dr.  Jones's  account  of  Buxton : — 

*  Joining  to  the  chief  spring  between  the  rivor  and  the  bath  is  s 
^^"^J  goodly  house  *l-stiua.ro  foiu'  stury  hie,  bo  woU  compact  with 
'^^'13466  of  office  beneath,  and  abovo,  and  roond  about,  with  a  great 
«**MDber  and  othor  goodly  lodgings  to  the  number  of  thirty;  that  it 
w  ikjid  will  be  a  beauty  to  behold,  and  very  notable  for  the  worshipful 
*^^  honourable  that  shall  repair  thither,  as  also  for  others.  Yea,  tho 
J^C^orest  shall  haye  lodgings  and  Irtds  ready  for  their  use  only.* 

*Xo  the  gentlemen  Dr.  Jones  recommends  as  exercise  bowling, 

'ticxtiing  at  butts,  and  tossing  the  windltfill. 

ITio  larlyes,  geutlowomen,  wyvca,  and  maids,  may  in  one  of  the 
ies  walk,  and  if  the  weather  be  not  agreeable  to  their  expectation 
y  may  have  in  tho  end  of  a  bench  eleven  holes  made,  into  tho 
''liicb,  to  trowle  plummets  or  bowlers  of  lend,  big,  little,  or  meano,  or 
■*»<)  of  copper,  tyn,  woode,  either  vyoleut  or  soft;  after  their  own 
direction,  the  pastymo  Trowlo  in  Madam  is  termed.  Likowiso  some 
'^eble  may  also  practiBe  in  another  gallery  of  tho  same  building. 
^^wnys  provided  the  day  of  youi*  coming  hither  be  note<l  before  you 
***ter  the  baths,  and  tho  day  of  your  departure  with  tho  county  of 
T**"Ur  luibitutiou  to  tho  .register  to  be  kept  by  tlic  warden  of  tho  buths, 
?^yiug  fonrpence  fur  the  recording,  and  every  yeoman  boarder  12rf., 
^Very  gentleman  8a.,  every  esquire  S*.  4'/.,  every  knight  6ir.  8d,, 
a  IOj*.,  marquis  30«.,  duke  3/.  lOs.,  archbishop  5/.  Every  chan- 
or  and  utter  barrister  C«.  8d.,  archdeacon,  prebendary,  and  canon  5*., 
^▼ory  minister  12*/.,  every  lady  6«.  8d.,  every  geullcwomau  2^.,  one 
^*^Xi  to  tho  poor  that  do  come  for  hclx>,  one  half  to  the  physician  for 
^ia  residence.' 


Dr.  Jones  thinks  the  sick  should  have  a  dispensation  to  enable 

^^em  to  eat  meat  always;  and  he  jives  a  form  of  prayer  to  Ije 

usually  said  on  cntcrins  the  bath.   There  was  something  analogous 

to  this  in  Germany,  where  a  'spiritual  journey  to  the  bath'  had 

appeared,  and  devotional  songs  connected  with  bathing  were  not 

unknown.     He  also  tells  us  that  lodgings  were  prepared  for  the 

poor  by  Klizabeth  Countess  !>f  Shrewsbury. 

We  need  i»ot  pursue  the  history  of  Buxton,  or  of  the  popu- 
^rity  which  it  has  so  Jong  and  so  justly  enjoyed,  but  must  now 
rrvcrt  to  Bath. 

Roman  remains  discovered  there  more  than  a  century  ago, 
^w  that  those  wonderful  colonists  had  turned  to  use  the  hot 
•fnters  in  that  station.  Our  chief  early  notice  of  thrm  is  Bishop 
Rcckyugton's  threat  of  fine  and  excommunication  agnin&t  those 

who 


n 


who    entered    the    batlis    without    any    clotliliip',    issued    in    ^^de 
year  1450.     Dr.  Turner  s  account  of  them  in  1557  is  not  flatt. 
ing:—  ^ 

*  He  that  hath  been  in  Italy  and  in  Germainee,  and  had  soen  fcxoTr 
costly  and  well  favourcdly  the  baths  arc  triuuued'and  appointed  tirx^jp  i 
iu  di  verso  and  snndry  places,  would  be  aehamcd  that  any  atran^M^I 
which  hath  seen  these  baths  in  foroign  landn  shonld  look  npon    ^i^B 
bathfi,  fur  he  would  think  that  the  stranger  could  accuse  the  £ngl.ijsli- 
man  of  these  things,  of  groBisnens  and  binital  ignorance,  becaofio     lio 
c^uld  not  trim  our  baths  no  better,  of  uukiuduess,  because  wc  do      ^ 
lightly  regard   iho   oicollent   works  of  Almighty  God — of  hea^t^y 
filthiness,  because  wc  make  uo  partition  between  the  men  and  wona^^ 
whilst  thoy  ore  bathing,  but  sntfor  thom  contrary  to  the  laws  of  ff*^ 
and  man  to  go  together  like  nnroasonablo  beasts  to  the  deetmcti^^'^ 
both  of  bodyo  and  soulo  of  very  many.' 

In  1663  the  Court  visited  Bath,  where,  according  to  n^^ 
Graminonts  Memoirs,  they  enjoyed  every  kind  of  divcrsic^'* 
with  avidity.  *The  game  of  bowls,*  he  says,  'is  the  exextl^^^ 
of  gentlemen  in  England  alone  of  European  countries ;  it  Z^^* 
only  in  use  during  the  day  and  fair  part  of  the  season,  and  tl^^^ 
places  where  it  is  practised  are  called  bowling-greens,  whic^:^^^^ 
are  little  square  plots,  where  the  turf  is  about  as  smooth  as 
billiard  table.  As  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  all 
company  assemble  there.  They  play  deep,  and  spectators  __ 
allowed  to  make  what  bets  they  like.  Near  all  these  places  cr^^* 
diversion  there  is  usually  a  sort  of  inn,  with  a  bower,  where  a^  -^^ 
sorts  of  liquor  are  sold,  and  where  the  rooksy  or  sharpers,  me^^^ 
every  evening.' 

It  was  a  little  later  than  this  that  Pepys  gives  a  dcscnption  «^^^ 
his  visit  to  Bath,  of  which  he  reports,  in  lG(iy,  that  the  housi^^s* 
were  mostly  of  stone,  and  the  streets  clean,  though  general"^/ 
narrow.  He  found  the  King's  and  Queen's  baths  full  of  mix^^^ 
sort  of  company,  good  and  bad,  and  the  Cross  bath  only  fit  f^tJr 
gentry.  His  account  of  bis  bathing  is  so  comical  that,  w*^" 
known  tliough  it  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  omitted  here. 

'Up  at  four  o'clock,  being  by  appointment  called  up  to  the  CrO*s 
bath,  where  we  were  carried  one  after  another,  myself  and  wife,  fc*3* 
Itetty  Tumor,  Willot,  and  W.  Hewer.  And  hye-and  bye,  thoc^  "«** 
designed  to  liave  done  before  company  came,  much  company  caiO^* 
very  tine  ladies :  and  the  manners  protty  enough  :  only  met1ituk»  >* 
caimot  be  clean  to  go  so  many  bodies  together  in  the  some  ivafe'^r- 
Good  conversation  among  thoKO  that  arc  acq^uaiuted  here  and  st^/^T 
together.  But  strange  to  see  when  women  and  men  here  that  live  ^^ 
the  season  in  these  waters  cannot  but  be  parboiled  and  look  like  "tJ*^ 
creatures  of  the  bath.  Carriwl  away,  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  aud  ira  • 
chair  homo  ;  aud  than,  ouo  after  anotlter  thus  carried,  I  staying  abo^'^ 
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*wo  hours  in  the  wator,  homo  to  bed,  sweating  for  au  hour,  and  bye- 
JUd-bye  cmne8  music  to  play  to   me  extraordinary  ^ooA  m  ever  I 

**card  at  London  alinoHt,  or  anywhere,  5*.     In  the  afternoon  I  went  to 

'^•ke  boys  dive  In  tho  King  s  bath,  1*.' 

A  Tery  interesting  account  of  Bath  is  piven  in  1675  by 
-H..  Poghe,  who  was  confessor  to  Henrietta  IVlaria,  and  who  is 
*a-id  to  have  died  in  Newgate  while  imprisoned  there  for  sup- 
posed connexion  with  the  Titus  Oates  plot.  He  had  travelled 
abroad,  and  in  his  comparison  of  the  waters  of  Aii  and  of  Bath, 
'^ndnded  his  fellow  traveller 

*  of  the  pleasant  mixtaroa  of  Bhino  wine  and  of  acidalona  waters 
tlwsy  hod  drunk  togethoo*  in  Germany,  of  the  excellence  and  ploasant- 
neoB  of  the  Schwalbach  waters ;  and  he  said  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
pare  tho  finished  pleasures  of  Spa  with  the  comparative  ruHtictty 
li!psom  or  Tunbridge.     But  Bath  ho  conBidoreil  afforded  far  1>etter 
•OcommodatioD  to  strangers  than  Aix  la  Clmpulle,  both  in  hotels  and 
in  elegant  private  houses,  provide*!  and  ornamented  with  very  hand- 
sous  famiture,  which  were  lot  during  the  siunmor  months,  and  which 
ockcirclcd  tho  waters  liku  tho  tiers  of  a  thuatru.     Tho  advantage  of  tlio 
privacy  of  the  baths  at  Aix  ho  thinkB  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
^ho  freedom  of  the  open  air  at  Bath,  which  does  not  allow  the  vapours 
to  bo  confined,  and  which  leads  to  tlie  mutual  civilities  and  agreeable 
oonversation  of  tho  patients  who  bathe  together  in  England.     At  the 
iQomcnt  when  he  was  writing,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  tho  Earl  of 
MoacheAter,  a  yonng  lady  of  the  sweetest  dispoKition,  and  of  manifold 
accomplishments,  had  entered  the  Cross  bath  for  the  first  time,  accom- 
t^uiied  by  n  bevy  of  noble  yoong  ladies,  and  proBoutcd  a  most  agieeable 
Bp«oUcle  of  modcaty  to  those,  including  htmHolf,  who  were  viewing  her 
from  the  opposite  gallery." 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  baths  of  Aix,  owing  to  the 
beat,  were  only  used  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  those  of  Bath  could 
be  used  in  the  height  of  summer.  Garth,  in  his  '  Dispensary  *  a 
few  vears  later,  says  of  patients  :^ 

'  They  cheaper  than  for  our  assiatAnce  call 
Might  go  to  Aix  ur  Bourbon  spring  and  fall.' 

We  quote  again  the  substance  of  what  Puglic  says  :— 

'  At  Aix  people  bathe  morning  and  evening ;  indeed,  the  batlis  are 
^evOT  empty  ;  ours  are  only  used  in  the  morning  by  rCBiKictable  bathers 
of  Gitber  sex.  At  Aix  he  was  able,  cither  at  tho  public  fountains  in 
^<!  «rly  morning,  or  dnriug  the  day,  at  tho  variouB  hotels,  to  enjoy 
tho  most  agreeable  society,  where  among  tho  variety  of  people  of 
"■iflerent  nations,  one  coidd  hear  what  each  had  to  say  aUmt  his  own 
^''"nitry.  He  greatly  approved  of  tho  doctors  not  only  allowing,  but 
''^^oonaendin.g  a  fair  alluwanco  of  Moselle  wine,  &c.  At  Bath,  bowl« 
■     ivne  the  groat  amusement,  and  every  one  went  to  watch  tho  skill  of 
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llio  playurfi,  with  tlieir  balls  of  HffHum   tjnninci,     Tbc  forenoon 
spont  at  the  htwpitaliln  tables  of  noblo  gentlemen,  or  at  private  cmes^ 
and  oftcf  the  b(J4it  of  thu  day  was  oTcr,  people  gcncmlly  went  back  to 
the  bowling-green,  or  ladioR  formed  parties  to  walk  in  the   Belds. 
Some  people,  however,  staid  over  their  cnps  and  drauk,  while  iu>inofl 
betook  themselves  to  the  Turkish  practice,  now  coming  into  goncrmlH 
use,  of  drinking  the  flnid  called  in  that  barbaroufi  langiugo  co^e,  and 
to  ruad  letters,  and  to  hear  the  latest  neNVB.' 

He  does  not  mention  the  mixture  of  tea  and  coffee  known  in 
those  days  under  the  name  of  heist.  Later  in  the  evening  they 
used  to  jT",  as  Pepys  did,  to  sec  the  lioys  swimming  and  diving, 
and  playing  their  antics  in  the  public  liaths. 

But    besides    Buxton    and    Baih,    there    were    many    otbeCH 
baths  in  England  in  those  days.     One  uf   the   earliest   knowq^ 
in  this  century  was  Knaresb<)ri>ugh,  which  was  in  high  repute 
before   the  neighbouring  Harrogate  was   heard    of;  but  the  oi 
which  attained  the  most  celebrity  was  Tunbridge.      Evelyn, 
165U,   carried  his   family  thither,  and   stayed    in   a  'very   %vn 
place,   private   and    refreshing  \    and,  after  drinking  the  wat< 
fur  some  days,  left   his   family  for  a  time    in  the   little  cottaj 
at    the  Wells.     In    1663,    the    Court   visite<i  Tunbridge   Welh 
Nothing  can  be  livelier  than  Evelyn's  account: — 

*  The  Court  sot  out  soon  after  to  pass  about  two  months  in  the  pltoe 
of  all  EorojH)  the  most  roral  and  simple,  at  the  some  time  the  moet 
cntertaiuiug  and  agroeahlo.  ^h 

*  Thu  company  ore  accummudatcd  with  lodging  in  little  clean  &u^| 
ooiivetiient  habitations  that  lie  straggling  and  separated  from  each  otbe^^ 
—A  mile  and  a  liaK  all  orooud  the  woUa,  where  the  oompftny  meet  ia 
the  morning.     This  place  consists  of  a  long  walk  shaded  by  sprcadin^H 
Itvoa,  imdor  which  tliey  walk  while  tlioy  are  drinking  the  waters^    (j^| 
iMio  aide  uf  this  walk  is  a  long  row  of  shops,  pk-ntifully  stocked  witti 
all  maouor  of  toys,  lace,  glorc^  st(K:king8v  and  whi.re  there  ia  raffling, 
tfi  at  Paris  in  the  Foire  dc  St,  Germain.     On  the  other  side  ia  the 
market,  and  as  it  is  the  custt^m  here  fur  erury  person  to  bay  their  own 
wmeianB,  Okre  ia  taken  that  nothing  olfensive  appesir  on  the  stalls. 
Here  young,  fiur,  froeh  culoorvd  country  girls,  miUi  clean  linen,  small 
Straw  hAt^  and  nest  shoes  and  stockiii^  sell  gsme^  vegetables,  flowi^H 
•ad  fruit.     Hero  one  may  live  as  w«U  as  oae  yhssm — here  ia  likewa^l 
dorp  play  and  uo  want  of  amor\)na  iatxigMs.     As  soon  as  the  evening 
oonica,  rvrry  uuc  tpiits  liis  little  palaee  In  aasonble  on  the  bowling 
gracu,  where  in  the  open  air  those  who  cKooeo  daace  upon  a  torf  BttXM 
soft  and  soiouth  than  the  tiiu<9l  carpet  iu  the  world.*  ^A 

To  this  the  Memoirs  add  that  there  was  daiiciog  every  night  hH 
the  Qun^n^s  a{mr(mont«,  because  the  physiccutt  recommended  it 
M  hrr  :  and  that  ex'ro  tK^r  who  did  iiot  care  for  dancing,  dsac^^ 
that  the  excrtnse  mi|;ht  help  to  digrst  the  waters,  ^H 
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•■  'he  ftilvice  given  hy  a  pbyskian  of  this  period  *  to  his  patients 
ir^!^  tit  Tunbritlg^c  is  amusing,  but  we  are  obliged  to  curtail  Lis 
!.<?■«> nasms ; — 

Ijeave  pining  cores  behind  whon  you  come  to  Tunbridge,  expatiate 
'«>'«.T  mind,  nnd  barken  sometimes  to  the  charming  music  yon  iiavo  there, 
or  melody  gently  Boothing  nature,  disposes  tlio  spirits  into  a  daiiciug. 
IsyfiiciiiUM  lieru  are  many,  able,  and  eminent.  Many  learned  divines 
o«l  Kpiritnal  gnides  are  not  wanting.  Moreover,  at  Tunbridge  you 
rill  find  coufereuce  with  eminent  and  famous  wita.  The  whole  ambient 
the  horizon  is  tilled  with  an  iaexhausliblo  series  of  (Mloriferons 
cud  frequent  cfHaviums  incessantly  exhaling  from  swcet-fieontcd  herbs 
md  plants.  Those  who  driuk  those  waters  must  be  facetious,  cheerful, 
^y,  jovial,  free  from  melancholy,  peevishnesB,  &c.  As  in  reference 
to  the  number  of  glasses  you  may  make  it  udd  or  even,  though  some 
'philosiiphers  prefer  the  odd  before  the  oven,  and  attribute  to  it  greater 
properties. 

Dr.  Wittie  t  tells  us  of  another  well,  into  which  they  must 
ohserve  to  dip  children  naked,  five,  seven,  or  nine  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom,  or  some  think  it  will  not  d<».  Another  writer 
nf  this  period  gravely  assures  us  that,  according  to  the  renowned 
Kiicher,  there  were  four  hundred  antl  seventy-nine  milHons  one 
l^sand  and  six  hundred  sorts  of  water.  Vet  this  was  an  age 
in  whirb  pr*>plft  boasted  of  the  great  perfection  and  knowledge  of 
jiUsicians  in  England,  far  exceeding  that  of  former  ages,  while 
"le  great  general  decay  of  nature  was  also  considered  by  many 
to  be  very  remarkable. 

In  those  days  wc  lenni  how  Turkish  baths,  long  popular  on 
tW  Continent — indeed,  Montaijrne  had  described  them  and  tlieir 
licence  at  Rome  a  century  bci'orc — were  revived  in  London,  and 
nc  have  full  accounts  of  their  use  in  the  Duke's  13agnit»  in  Long 
Acre.  There  were,  at  least,  three  other  such  baths  at  that  time 
wi  London.  The  proprietor,  recommending  these  baths,  thus 
^iUitintly  expresses  himself: — '  A  man  after  leaving  the  Bagnio 
betaken  himself  to  his  place  of  business,  finding  himself  as  active 
ami  vigorous  as  if  he  had  just  skipt  into  the  world.'  More  could 
•rarceiy  bp  said  for  Mr.  Unjuhart's  baths  in  Jcrmyn  Street. 
The  barrnios  were  soon  used  as  places  for  assignations  ;  and  their 
^^  at  last  became  disreputable,  and  was  abandoned.  Artificial 
^llw  and  artificial  waters  were  in  those  days  largely  employed, 
4*1  recommended  in  cicverlv  written  pamphlets;  in  fact,  bath 
lift?,  in  every  variety,  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height  in  the 
W  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Writers  of  the  day  speak 
til  lis: — 


•  P.  MaOan, '  Waters  of  Tunbridge,'  1087. 
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'  What  flockings  lliere  aro  ovory  summor  to  Tunbridgo  whoro  th{ 
boat  mineral  waters  arc  Thoee  of  Bath  arc  much  &cqaeDted  ii 
summer,  and  might  be  more  bo.  How  ore  Epsom,  Sc&rboroagh 
North  Hall,  and  the  sulphur  bath  of  Kn  ares  borough  freqaented.  Nerei 
was  the  use  of  baths  so  much  in  vogue  in  Europe  as  now.  The  moai 
renowned  and  those  that  iudctid  excel  all  othur  natural  baths  ii 
Snrope,  are  those  of  Hungary,  at  Glasivhutton.  Thcfio  baths  sn 
exceedingly  ^equcutcd — those  of  the  city  of  Akcn  are  most  celobrmled 
At  Buden,  iu  Austria,  fourteen  well  bcantitlcd  batbs  are  much  rosorttti 
to.  Persons  from  all  parts  of  Europe  do  throng  and  flock  to  Boarboi 
for  the  sake  of  bathing  in  the  waters.  How  are  the«e  wells  crowdei 
in  May  and  September,  by  persons  of  scTeral  nations,  and  what  i 
confusion  of  tongues  is  there  every  aoason  at  thti  spas  in  Germsuy/  * 

With  all  these  praises  of  foreign  waters,  we  should  be  quit 
out  of  the  fashion   if  we  did  not   return  to  the  Continent 
noticing   a    very    English    state    of   things   mentioned    by 
Peters : — 

*■  I  cannot  omit  the  taking  notice  of  a  very  great  abuse 
by  a  rabble  of  Londoners  and  others  weekly  frequenting  the 
wells  on  Sundays,  when  under  pretence  of  drinking  the  waters 
fmeud  that  holy  day  in  great  profaneness,  who  after  they  have  (foi 
the  most  {>art  of  them)  gorged  themselves  with  the  water,  do  dnnl 
upon  it  an  excessive  quantity  of  braudy  (that  bauu  of  EugUshmoa 
or  other  strong  liquors.' 
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Wc  are  afraid  that  a  rabble  of  Londoners  would  not  bel 
much  better  now,  though  in  our  days  we  have  no  excuse  fori 
excesses,  as  learned  physicians  no  longer  discuss  the  qucstl^ 
as  they  did  in  grave  Latin  at  that  period,  whether  it  docs  not  im 
prove  a  man's  health  to  get  drunk  once  a  month.  Our  first  guid 
to  the  Continent  shall  be  a  certain  Dc  Burgo  or  Burke,  Abb 
Clare,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  uf  Aghadoe,  who  published  at  Mi 
in  1G89,  a  gossiping  Guide,  '  Dell'  Acque,'  &r.,  to  Massino 
Borniio,  to  St.  Moritai,  Schultz,  and  Favera.  The  book  is  meag 
to  cTonvey  useful  inft)rmation  respecting  the  balbs,  and  als(^ 
relieve  the  tedium  of  such  places,  which  will  at  times  be  felqj 
spite  of  the  grandeur  of  their  situations,  not  that  the  Abbot  Mt^ 
anything  of  the  scenery.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  religioa 
war  in  the  Valtelline,  a  treatise  on  jealousy,  lists  of  distinguishei 
men  and  women,  some  acrostics  and  a  list  of  witty  replies,  on 
of  them  containing  scandal  against  Oliver  Cromwell.  \Ve  thin 
we  may  venture  on  one  of  his  witty  replies,  which  will  illustrmt 
harmlessly  the  freedom  of  s|>eech  of  those  days.  A  certain  p« 
lady,  meeting  a  very  Jat  Abb6,  asked  him  when  he  expected  hi 

•  Haworth's,  the  '  Dukra  Bagnio,*  ic,  IfiSS;  Dr.  W.  8impwn.  'Zymolog' 
Phyrica.' 
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lent.  To  this  he  instantly  replied,  *!  am  only  waiting 
find  a  saf/e  fcmme.^  It  is  curious  to  read  the  praises  at 
5«  period  of  the  waters  of  St.  Morilz,  now  so  populor  with 
ue  EnglLih,  though  not  a  word  is  said  about  its  elevation,  which 
makes  it  such  a  delightful  residence  during  the  three  summer 
tnoDihi. 

We  have  not,  we  bcttcve,  hitherto  mentioned  the  main  causes 

'>f  the  popularity  of  hot  springs  with  ladies,  in  ancient  as  well  as 

in  modern  times — the  hope  of  the  honours  of  maternity  for  those 

^ho  ire  not  blessed  with  children.     The  Abb6  de  Burgo  is  very 

Te-aMuring  on  this  subject;  *  Bormio  is  called  the  paradise  of 

ladies,  because   as  many   sterile  ladies  as   bathe  in   tbis  spring 

suddenly    become  prolific,  whence  it  happens  that  one  sees  come 

tliither  ever}'  year  duchesses,    matrons,   and   most   noble  ladies, 

without  any  other  malady  except  the  hope  of  offspring,  and  never 

3'tt  Las  one  been  seen  defrauded  of  her  hopes  ! '    Such  ladies  as 

till  take  the  word  of  the  Abbe^  and  have  no  faith  in  Ems  or  iu 

hohift,  had  better  repair  to  the  waters  of  Bormio,  as  we  fear  that 

at  present  they  will   meet  with  but  poor  accommodation  at  Mas- 

tioo,  which  place  also  enjoyed  the  good  opinion  of  the  Abbe  in 

tliii  respect 

We  should  nave  been  glad,  had  our  space  admitted  of  it,  to 
have  gone  back  a  little  in  time,  and  said  something  of  the 
delightful  island  of  Uchia,  a  book  on  the  waters  of  which  was 
dedicated  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  Victoria  Colonna, 
who  was  the  centre  of  a  literary  group  in  her  insular  retirement^ 
hat  whose  aspirations  after  maternity  were  not  fulfilled  even  by 
the  famous  waters  of  Citara,  in  her  own  favourite  island. 

VVe  must  now  turn  to  France  and  to  Vichy,  which  Madame 
dc  Sevigne  visited  in  1676  and  1677.  \Miat  strikes  one  most 
DO  itading  her  letters,  is  the  admiration  she  expresses  for  the 
wiuntry  about  N'ichy,  and  for  the  banks  of  the  Allier.  To  ordi- 
^os)  eyes  in  these  days,  that  country  is  not  ugly,  but  it  is  far 
iirum  being  beautiful.  However,  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  not 
singular  in  her  opinion,  for  the  eloquent  Flcchier  said  thit  there 
vas  DO  !and&ca[>c  more  beautiful,  more  rich,  or  more  varied  than 
tbst  about  Vichy.  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters  show  the  mode 
of  life  there,  and  talk  plainly  of  various  matters  to  which  modern 
lociety  alludes  with  reaer^'e: — 

'1  went  this  morning  to  fetch  the  oauoness  io  go  at  six  o'clock  to 

the  fumitoiti.     All   the  world  is  there,  one   drinks  and  makes  utt 

recollect  they  are  boiling,  and  have  a  very  disagreeable  taste 

One  turns  about  tuid  comes  and  goc8 — one  walks  and 

mass — and  people  converse  cnnfidentially  about  the  operation 

iraters.     Notliing  is  talked  of  but  that  till  noon.     Thcu  ouc 

dines; 
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dinos;  after  tliiit  wo  visit  each  others'  bousee — to  dny  the  mcetmg' 
hX  my  bouse,  Iklodamc  de  Bris&ac  plurcdat  Ombro  with  twogentlenM 
while  the  canonoRs  and  1  read  *  Ariosto.'     Peasants  ciinie  to 
the  bourr^o  to  a  flute.     At  four  o'clock  oao  goes  out  to  walk  in 
delicious  country,  at  seTon  we  have  a  light  sapper  and  go  to 
at  ten.* 

Madame  de  Sevi^nes  accounts  of  her  douches  at  Vicbj  »' 
TS'ell  known  to  her  readers  :  how  she  at  first  dreaded  them,  an 
how  she  tame   to   like   them,  with   many  other  details,  perhi 
the  most  curious  uf  which  is  that  she  found  an  agreeable  pi 
«ician,  an  '  honnete  gar(;on  *  and  no  charlatan,  who  was  so  coi 
plaisant  as  to  come  and  supjiort  her  courag-e,  by  talking  to  W 
for  half  an  hour   from   behind   a  curtain,  while  she  was  bcivxjr 
douched  ;  and  attended  to  talk  and  read  to  her,  for  the  two  houin 
while  she  lay  in  bc<l  after  her  douches:  but  she  is  always  ba 
ing   oat  into   praises   of  the  place.     The  beautiful  country, 
river  Allier,  the  thousand  little  woods,  the  brooks,  the  meado 
the  sheep,  the  ^oats,  the  peasants  with  their  dances,  would  al 
cure  her.     *  It  is  the  most  surprising  thJn^  to  sec  peasants  dai 
men   and  women,  with  an  car  as  good  as  yours,  and  with  equi 
lijQfhtness  and  elegance  about  them,      I  am  in  raptures  with  it 
I  have  every  evening  for  n  very  trifling  sum  a  viulin  and  a  lai 
bourine,  and   it  is  a  real   pleasure  to  me  to   see  the   shephe 
and  shepherdesses  dance  in  the  copscwood,  as  in  the  **  Astrea 
(a  romance  then  popular). 

Wo  cannot  dwell  on  the  important  services  <»f  Sir  John  Flo 
at    this  date,*  who,  by  his  advocacy  of    cold    bathing,  produc 
as  great  a  revolution  in  Kurope  as  Musa  had  dmie  in  the  da^s 
Augustus;  but  some  remarks  of  his  illustrate  the  spirit  of 
age:— 

*  The  civil  ware  havo  occasionod  the  neglect  of  many  famous 
bat  I  will  add  this  most  jiarticulor  CAnse  of  their  decline, 
virtues  of  the  waters  formerly  supported  the  reputation  of  the 
so  now  the  want  of  a  proper  religious  office  to  be  used  by  the  dcTont 
at  the  time  of  bathing  and  driidcing  waters,  leaves  all  to  a 
debauchery  of  laannors  in  such  public  places,  and  does  very  mac 
IcBKcn  the  niuuber  of  those  who  would  come  thither,  if  but  the  end* 
devotion  and  health  were  served  by  coiuiug  to  llioso  places.  Thi 
neglect  of  our  Church  I  cannot  but  censure,  being  no  less  injorions 
the  bodies  than  tlie  souls  of  good  men.' 

Our  next  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  society  at  a  Gennmll 
bath,  supplied  from  an  account  of  the  bath,  interspersed  with 
Jiovelettes,  which  appeared  in  1736,  under  the  title  of  the'  Amuse- 
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tents  of  the  Waters  of  AU-la-Cbapelle;'  a  sniilar  biwk  on  tbc 

A-roasements  of  Spa,'  by  the  same  author,  had  been   publiiihcd 

ttie   year    before.     There    arc  several  such  accounts  of  popular 

'My  toilet  did  not  occupy  mo  long,  in  fact  it  is  bon  ton  in  Aix  to 
*p^€arin  neglige  and  without  your  sword  in  the  morning.    The  ladies, 
like  iho  gcntlemon,  endeavour  to  ilcviso  becoming  dcBbabillcs.     In 
Edition  to  the  crowd  of  ladies,  young  and  old,  and  gentlemen,  Eome 
in  mdo  hottlth,  others  interestingly  pale,  thorowero  sprightly  priests, 
wurofiut  monks,  petit  mnitro  ahbt^  religicuscfl,  grinsettes,  and  bour- 
geoises.    It  wofi  easy  to  make  out  nationalities  by  the  di-cs8.     OuO 
Iduv  the  Knglishwoiuen  by  their  red  mantles,  and  their  small  black 
pointed   hats  —  the   French    by   their    head-dress,   tho   Swedes  by 
Ibcir  furred  mantles,  and  the  Flemish   by  their  large  capes.     Tho 
dress  of  the  men  ivas  at  least  a^  burlesque ;  some  in  long  robes  do 
duunbre,  who  could  Hcorccly  dmg  themselves  on  crutches,  or  supported 
on  long  stftfls  ;  others  who  walked  about  in  small  silk  gowns  after  the 
Polish  fashion ;  a  number  of  Germans  in  shooting  costumes  covered 
wiUi  lace,  and  u  quantity  of  Prussian  officers,  easily  recognised  by 
^HBeir  fhort,  tight,  green   siirtouts.     The   variety  in  dresa  was  only 
^^^^''^^^  hy  the  variety  of  physiognomy.     And  people  in  rudo  health 
nd  siiirits  wore  mixed  up  with  tho  pai-alytic,  the  dropsical,  and  tho 
OAluuiholic.     Ah  each   nation   s]>oke  its  own  language  at  tho  well, 
iHhoitgh   Gernuut  was  the  language  of  the  country,  and  French  of 
society,  there  was  a  perfect  babel  of  tongues.  ...  In  the  morning 
it  is  a  crowd  of  invalids,  who  ore  only  occupied  with  their  uiuladics 
and  the  remedies  for  them.     One   complains   of  his   system    being 
op9ct  by   the   baths,   auother   grumbles   at   his   physiciau   and   his 
tegimeu ;    this   one   objects   to   the   smell   of  tho  water,   that    one 
to  lomotblng   else;  many  of  them,  aft<:r  hearing   their  complaints, 
JOQ  voold   not  promise   a   month's  lease  of  life.     Yet  these   same 
pcnoius  will   appear   after   nuon    quite   different   people,   and   form 
»  OOQp  of  convalescents  who  breathe  only  of  gallantry,  pleasure,  fuD, 
ua  uaw»ement.     At  times  one  can  scarcely  bulieve  one's  eyes,  so 
gmt  is  the  trau^furnuitinn — well  might  some  of  the  musicians  sing  a 
certain  Vaudeville  of  which  tho  refrom  was — 

'  Tons  lea  malatlcs  do  Bourbon 
Kent  pas  bcsoin  d'Apothicairo.' 

After  all,  according  to  the  'Amusements  of  Aix,'  the  mass 
of  patients  were  occupied  only  in  parties  of  play,  in  balls,  in 
promenades,  petit  soupers,  serena<ies  and  excursions.  Pleasure 
and  ftinusciDcnt  were  professedly  the  great  helps  to  a  cure : — 

'  Cost  lY'lixir  souvcrain 
Ponr  le  cwur,  lu  tcte.  et  le  foie; 
Mahwles  qui  voncz  an  Uain, 
Pour  cu  reudre  I'effet  certain, 
Livrez  vcoa  sans  cesso  a  la  joie. 

These 
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These  verses  are  of  no  particular  merit,  but  are  an 
again  recotnnicncling  that  enforced  hilarity  which  almost  ij 
writers  have  prescribed.  Indeed  we  must  owe  it  to  our  insula 
(Zravity  that  our  own  Dr.  Turner,  Dr.  Jones,  and  Sir  Joix: 
Floyer,  are  almost  alone  in  recummending  that  a  trip  to  &  ba^ 
should  be  undertaken  in  a  serious  spirit. 

During  the  ei§:htcenth  century,  Harrogate,  Chcltcnluun.  Leac: 
in^ton,  and  a  host  of  minor  wells,  especially  in  the  nei^hbourhoa 
of  London,  became  known.  Some  Irish  springs  became  popaiE 
at  the  head  of  which  was^  perhaps,  Swanlinbar.  Srotlanu,  toi 
its  claims  to  notice;  Peterhead  was  introduced  to  tS 
in  the  year  162(J,  and  MofTat  in  1659.  The  lat& 
was  the  well  that  in  those  days  found  most  general  favoia 
Its  character  seems  to  hare  been  much  the  same  then  a 
now.  The  *  Tourist  through  Scotland  "  in  ihe  year  1732,  talks  of 
the  famous  wells  of  Moflat  being  much  frequented,  '  but  here  K 
no  Hafllinn^.  Walking,  and  Dancing-,  as  at  Uath  and  Tunbridgc 
An  universal  quietness  reig-ns  in  the  place/ 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  rei^  of  Beau  Xash,  thf 
monarch  who  presided  nvcr  the  dissipation  and  play  of  Rath 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  and  the  rhymes  of 
*  Anstey's  Bath  Guide,'  the  most  popular  book  of  the  day,  still 
afibrd  much  amusement.  Smollett  gives  us  In  his  'Humphrey 
Clinker'  a  young  lady*s  picture  of  things  at  a  somewhat  later 
period: — 

'  All  is  gaiety,  goddhumonr,  and  diversion.  The  eye  is  continually 
eniortaiucd  ^vith  the  Bjdenduur  uf  drc!^.s  and  equipages,  and  the  ear 
with  the  Bound  of  coaches,  chaises^  and  cfaaire.  Then  we  are  welcomed 
by  the  city  waitee  in  our  own  lodgings — we  have  music  in  the  pnmp- 
I'oom  every  moraing,  cotillons  every  forenoon  in  the  rotmis,  ballfi 
twice  a  week,  concerts  every  other  night,  besides  private  assemblies 
and  parties  without  number.  At  eight  in  the  morning  we  gi>  in 
dishabille  to  tho  pump-room,  which  is  crowded  like  a  Welsh  ttix, 
and  there  you  see  the  highest  quality  and  the  lowest  tradoafoUt 
jostling  each  other  without  ceremony,  hail-fellow-well-met  The 
noise  of  tlio  music  in  tho  gallery — tho  biiz  of  conversation,  and  the 
boat  of  tho  crowd  gave  me  a  headache  the  first  day,  but  I  soon  got 
acoustomcd  to  it.  llight  under  the  pump-room  nind(»wH  is  the  King*s 
bath — a  large  cistern  where  you  see  tho  paticute  up  to  their  neck  in 
the  hot  water.  The  Indies  wear  jackets  and  petticoats  of  brown  linen, 
with  chip  hats,  in  which  they  fix  their  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  the 
sweat  from  their  fiices ;  but  they  look  so  flushed  and  so  frightfi 
that  I  always  turn  my  eyes  another  way.* 

Miss   Burney's   Evelina,  too,  was  amazed  at  the  public  ex 
bition  of  ladies  in  the  bath  ; — *  It  is  true  their  heads  are  co 
but    the   very  idea   of   being  seen  in  such  a  situaiion   by 
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ne    ^vllo  pleases   to  look  is   indelicate.'     Or,    as   Anstc^   puts 
t: — 

'  All  *t\va8  pretty  to  sea  them  all  put  ou  tlioir  flaunols, 
And  then  tako  to  water  like  so  many  spaniels; 
T'wos  a  glurious  sight  to  see  the  fair  sex 
All  wading  mlh  gentlemen  np  to  their  necks.' 

Harrogate    at    that    time    was    only    becoming    known,    and 
Oieltenbam  and  Leamington  were  not  yet  heard  of. 

Srnrborongh  again,  although  its  spa  was  less  in  favour  than  in 
the  century  before,  was  as  deservedly  popular  as  a  sea  bathing- 
pUre  OS  it  is  still.  It,  too,  was  visited  by  Mr.  Bramble,  and 
the  description  of  his  being  pulled  out  of  the  sea  in  front  of 
the  company  by  his  servant  is  a  picture  that  never  will  be 
forgotten. 

Up  Xjci  this  period  the  numerous  wells  close  to  London,  with 
tbelrtea-ganlens,  their  pump-rooms,  dancing-rooms,  and  theatres, 
W  been  very  flourishing.  Foreigners  towards  tlie  end  of  lost 
ctDtury  used  to  rem»rk  on  the  extreme  fondness  of  the  LondonerB 
for  their  tea-gardens.  There  were  mineral  wells  in  use  all  round 
London,  but  their  chief  seat  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Fleet, 
wUch  poetasters  of  those  days  compare<l  to  the  valley  of  the  Amo, 
Here  were  the  London  Spa,  the  Cidd  I3ath,  Bagnigge  Wells,  St, 
Chad's  Well,  but  the  oldest  and  most  iin|K>rtant  was  tlie  chalybeate 
if  Saddler's  Wells,  so  jjopular  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  as 
tiisttmct  five  or  six  hundred  visitors  of  a  morning.  It  and  Bag- 
mg;E;e  Wells  had  establishments  on  a  large  scale,  with  grottoes, 
t*anplcs,  fountains,  and  pleasure  grounds.  Going  west  by  a  road 
ing  but  safe  after  dark,  you  reacheil  rir:>t  Fancras  well, 
th  its  garden,  and  two  miles  further  west  Kilbum,  then 
similarly  supplied.  But  we  cannot  pursue  the  list  of  these 
pUces  which  environed  London.  The  sites  and  even  the 
nmos  of  many  of  those  fountains  arc  forgotten,  although  along 
Ae  ralle)'  of  the  Fleet  there  still  remain  traces  of  them  in  the 
.Qanes  of  the  streets  an<]  districts.  We  have  Clerkenwell,  Spa 
^y  Bngni^ge  Wells  Road,  Amwell,  Well-street,  Spring- 
t,  Coltl bath-square,  where  a  bath  still  exists,  and  Saddler's 
Wells,  represented  by  its  theatre. 

Il  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  that  the  practice 
of  bathing  in  the  sea  was  introduced  in  England  ;  it  spread 
fiom  this  country  to  the  Continent,  and  il  appears  to  become 
more  popular  every  year  along  the  coasts  from  Heligoland  to 
Burritz  and  San  Sebastian.  You  may  resort  to  the  most  crowded 
ftod  fashionable  sea-bathing  places,  or  to  many  a  secluded  corner 
to  Wales,  Ireland,  or  Normandy,  as  you  will.  The  am-ionts  had 
Uttl«  or  nothing  of  the  sea-bathing  now  so  popular  among  us. 

But 


\athinff  Pla 

But  all  this  time  we  have  scarcely  mentioned,  though   it 
knuwn    long^   before  tliis   time,    Spa,    the  Spa  par  exceJ/cnr^ 
name  that  has  been  adopted  into  our  language,  and  appended  to- 
almost  every  English  well. 

It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  that  S]»a  at- 
tained the  height  of  its  celebrity.  Spacious  hotels,  comfortabl 
houses,  and  sumptuous  rooms  were  built.  It  was  the  fashionm 
town,  the  small  Versailles  of  Europe,  and  the  centre  to  which 
the  wits,  all  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  and  dissipated  people 
every  kind  flocked.  There  were  not  only  promenades,  ci>nveT- 
sntlons,  balls,  the  theatre,  music,  races,  fetes  champetres.  T 
were  not  alone  sufficient.  Play  established  itself  ia  so 
private  houses,  and  spread  like  a  contagious  fever,  so  that  la 
had  Ut  be  made  for  its  regulation.  After  a  time  the  (gambling 
fell  into  the  hands  of  two  chief  houses.  The  passion  for 
gaming  fast  innted  the  whole  world.  Takeu  by  his  father  to  Spa 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Charles  Fox  acquired  those  habits  of  pUr 
which  never  deserted  him.  In  the  midst  of  names  illustrious 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  letters  and  in  finance,  of  prelates  and 
princes  of  the  greatest  houses  in  Europe,  were  to  be  fou 
adventurers,  courtesans,  and  chrvaliers  d'indiistrie.  But  they 
17*J3  put  an  end  to  all  this.  Formerly  full  of  ostentation 
gaiety,  the  town  l>ccame  as  silent  as  a  necropolis.  Its  roti 
and  its  promenades  were  deserted  and  abandoned,  grass  grew  in 
its  streets,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  it  was  almost  forgotten. 

But  Spa  was  not  singular  in  the  decay  which  overtook 
during  the  wars  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  nor  singul: 
in  her  recovery  from  that  decay  after  those  wars  were  over,     U 
is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  follow  the  history  of  bath   I 
further.     Of  its  phases  at  the  present  day  most  of  our  readi 
have  had   opportunities  of  judging  for  themstdves,  for  who 
not  visited   a  bathing-place,   foreign  or  domestic  ?  or  does 
meditate  visiting  one  this  autumn?     Besides,  if  wc  did  pursue 
the  history  of  bath  life,  we  should  be  going  over  the  same  pr 
again  and   again  ;    in   fact  we  fear  that  our  readers  must 
discovered   n  good   deal   of  monotony  in   the  pictures  we 
already  piven.     Bath  life  has  always   remained   esscnlially 
same.      The    Romans    indeed    were    more    luxurious    than    we 
are  in  the  use  of  our  baths.     Their  stay  in   them   was  far  m 
protracted — they  used  them   more  for  pleasure  than  for  heall 
and   there   was  often   a    licence  connected   with   them,   luipp 
unknown  even  at  our  most  dissipated  baths.*    The  distich  w 

d 

*  The  public  bathinj;  of  men  and  women  together  id  Ike  same  baih  at 
though  au  uudesirable,  is  a  vur^'  harmtt^ss  practice ;    il  is  xnerelj-  a  grotc 
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ileclaretl  bathing  to  be  one  of  the  three  pleasant  vices  which  ruin 
tlie constitution  now  finds  no  application.  The  ancients  asaociated 
atliletic  sports  with  bathin;^  more  than  we  do,  the^' anointed  thetr 
bwlies  with  oils  ar.d  porfumes  after  a  fashion  which  we  do  not 
practise,  and  rather  had  jjcople  to  dance  fur  them  than  danced 
themselves.  The  Romans  had  music  and  theatres,  and  games 
nitli kills  and  games  with  dice,  they  had  aquatic  excursions  and 
ftrollsfthout  the  country.  They  gossiped  in  the  ante-rooms  of  their 
Utbi,aad  in  thecookshops,  and  got  the  latest  news  there,  nay  there 
»re  even  signs  of  the  booksellers*  shops  having  had  some  func- 
tions analogous  to  tluise  of  reading-rooms.  All  tlieir  idle  people 
resorted  tu  their  bathing-places,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
kigh  play. 

In  all  these  respects  we  agree.  We  differ  from  them  in 
(ianciiig  more,  In  having  subscription  balls,  and  in  the  ladies 
of  our  families  being  more  associated  with  us  in  public  arausc- 
mpnts,  and  we  difTer  from  them  especially  in  having  our  gambling 
more  systeraatised.  There  were  no  gambling  companies  and 
Unks  in  old  times,  as  there  are  now. 

But  allowing  for  those  and  a  few  other  minor  difTcrences,  two 
tbooMod  years  have  worked  but  little  change  in  the  general 
features  of  bath  life.  Seneca,  were  he  to  visit  Homburg  now, 
would  consider  it  as  unsuitible  for  the  residence  of  a  philosopher, 
or  even  of  a  virtuous  man,  as  he  thought  Baice.  Yet  it  and 
soch  places  are  crowded  by  personages  who  from  their  social 
or  their  professional  j>osition  are  considered  to  be  our  guides 
■n  public  morals  and  in  religion. 

At  this  moment  the  question  of  doing  away  with  public 
Hiunbhng  at  bathing  places  is  attracting  attention.  Some  years 
ajfo France  abolished  public  gambling,  and  it  took  refuge  beyond 
t^eHbine.  But  it  has  been  lately  resolved  that  within  the  limits 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  gambling  shall  cease  at 
tbeend  of  1872.  Following  the  example  nf  the  North,  Baden, 
tlifHigh  not  belonging  to  the  Confederation,  has  adopted  a  similar 
lewlotion ;  and  meantime,  by  exacting  a  higher  rent  for  the 
'naoining  three  years  from  the  lessees  of  its  tables,  hopes  to  form 
«K  nucleus  of  a  sum  for  keeping  Baden-Baden  in  order,  when  it 
'^Oo  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  company.  The  Belgian  Govern- 
tieDt  is,  we  believe,  acting  in  a  similar  way  with  reference  to 
°pt.    It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  other  German  States  not 


'^flf  older  day*.  Still  we  know  of  no  good  retisoi)  for  this  practice,  which  i« 
'*  b  DM  at  two  or  three  oihcr  bntlia,  nor  for  that  of  men  and  wonien  liuthiitg 
^Mhcr  in  the  sea  at  many  watvrin^-place*  abroad.  IIowcTcr  ample  tbe  clothiiiK 
**7^  (he  pnctii^e  ha&  its  evils.  Thi.-  fun  of  appearing  in  a  batb  costume  has 
*SiWdeal  to  dn  with  its  being  patronised  by  lailies. 
Vol.  129.— A'b.  257.  N  belonging 
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l>cIon^in^  to    the  Xortlacrn  Confederation,  will    follow   the 
ample  of  Hatlen,  and    how  the  Swiss  Confederation  will 
whether  it  will  permit    the   existence    of   ^mbling    at    I 
later  will  be  obliged   to  interfere  at  M 


oni 


France  sooner 

one  of  the  last  refuges  of  the  public  gambler.  Thouo:h  it  is  io 
rcalitj  a  subject  for  much  congratulation,  many  English  will  be 
much  disappointed  at  this  closing  of  the  tables,  and  will  think 
that  half  the  amusement  or  pleasure  of  a  visit  tn  Homburg  ii 
gone;  but  baths  with  good  waters  and  good  establishments  and 
climate,  and  with  picturesque  scenery,  will  not  in  the  long  mn 
be  losers.  For  a  time  there  may  be  a  want  of  funds  for  keeping 
up  the  extensive  establishments  and  grounds  of  the  large  baths, 
but  Government  must  lend  its  assistanrc,  and  visitors  will  surely 
not  be  backward  to  pay  such  small  sums  as  are  usually  levied! 
in  baths  which  are  not  leased  by  gambling  companies.  The 
chief  baths  in  the  Pyrenees  are  leased  out  to  advantage,  althtnigh 
no  gambling  is  allowed. 

In  these  sketches  of  bath  life  we  have  confined  ourselves  as 
much  as  possible  to  describing  its  social  aspects  and  its  amuse- 
ments. We  have  not  spoken  of  the  absolute  value  of  mineral 
waters,  but  the  strongest  proof  of  their  merits  is  alTorded  by  the  fact 
that  their  use  has  never  been  abandoned,  while  as  Jeremy  Taylor, 
remarking  on  the  uncertainties  of  medicine,  in  a  funeral  sermon, 
observes — *  Many  principles  in  the  art  of  medicine  after  bein^ 
believed  seven  or  eight  ages  come  to  be  considered  by  a  witty 
man,  and  others  arc  established  in  their  place,'  While  some 
medicines  drop  out  of  use  entirely,  while  others  found  in  one 
age  to  be  admirable  are  condemned  in  the  next,  few  Ixiths 
are  ever  forgotten,  and  certainly  no  hot  ones.  Raths,  along 
with  all  scientific  medicine,  were  neglected  in  the  oaiddle 
ages ;  but  they  continue  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  agents 
under  all  systems  and  modes  of  practice  nf  regular,  and  even  of 
irregidar,  medicine,  and  the  baths  which  were  the  favourites 
of  the  Roman  colonists  are  now  more  used  than  ever.  ^ 

Believing  mineral  waters  to  Ijo  very  important  remedies,  wcHi 
unwilling  to  part  with  our  readers  without  taking  a  glance,  hurried 
though  it  must  be,  at  some  of  our  mmlern  spas. 

We  shall  first  say  something  of  the  baths  that  are  situated 
at  the  higher  elevations,  because  of  late  years  invalids  hare 
shown  great  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  and  be- 
cause the  early  season  for  baths  Is  already  over  for  the  present 
year.  In  fact,  we  Fnglish  usually  neglect  the  spring,  and 
over  to  the  Continent  just  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  y\ 
when  many  of  the  popular  baths,  being  situated  in  basins 
in  narrow  gorges,  have  become  intolerably  hot.       It  is,  thcrefq 
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QOt  surprising  that  we  are  glad  to  discover  bnibs  at  greater  alti- 
tudes. 

1.  The  two  highest  baths  in  Europe  are  Panticosa,  in  the 
Spanish  Pyrenees,  and  St.  Moritz,  in  the  Engadine.  They  are 
at  a  height  of  about  5700  feet.  The  first  is  small,  cramped, 
and  shut  in  ;  the  other  is  in  a  fine  elevated  valley.  Tlie  next 
highest  are  those  of  Tarasp  in  the  Lower  Engadiiie,  where  very 
important  wells  have  come  into  notire:  Bormio,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Alps  in  the  Valtelllne  ;  Lpukcrbad,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gemmi  in  the  Vaudois;  the  Rigi-Kaltbad  ;  Courniayeur  and  St. 
Didier,  on  the  route  from  Italy  by  the  V^al  d'Aosta ;  Bareges, 
in  the  Pyrenees  are  places  at  an  elevation  of  a  Utile  more 
than  4000  feet.  Every  one  of  them  is  in  the  mitlst  of  magni- 
ficent scenery  ;  good  accommodation  is  to  be  had  at  all,  unless 
perhaps  Panticosa ;  and  in  most  constitutions  the  goiHi  effects 
of  the  mineral  waters  are  heightened  by  the  eflects  of  mountain 
climate. 

2-   Another  group,  among  which  we  may  class  Bad   Gastein, 

near  Salzburg,  Kreuth,  in    the    Bavarian    Alps,   Gurnigel,   and 

some  other  Swiss  baths,  Le  Prese,  on  the  way  to  Italy  Jiom  St, 

Moritz,    are  at   a    height   of   about    3000    feet,   as    alio    Mont 

Dare,  among  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Auvcrgne.     All   these 

places    are,    more    or   less,    to   be    commended  : — Gastein,   with 

glorious  scenery,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  baths  in   Europe, 

while  Kreuth  offers  a  perfet*t  picture  of  sylvan  simpliiity,  tuid 

MoDt  Dore  is  one  of  the  best-managed  establii^hments  in  France. 

3.  At  a  slightly  lower  elevation  generally,  although  iMiuie,  like 

Engelberg,  are  higher,  come  many  of  the  favourite  s|M)ts  of  the 

milk    and    whey   cure — among  which    the    Swiss   ones  arc  pre- 

^^tainent,    such    as    Heiden^    Weissbad,    Gais  —  or    Aussee,    in 

^Hr  Salzkammergut,  and,  for  those  who  do  not  wi^h  to  cross  the 

^Kp9  from  Italy,  the  establishment  on  Monte  Geueroso,  a  beau- 

^Hbl  mountain  north  of  Lugano,  deserves  a  trial.     Many  a  case 

^B  threatene<l  consumption   will    profit  more  by  such   |>laces,  if 

^M*  miJk  (not  the  whey)  cure  be  tried,  than  by  seeking  greater 

elevations.     This   class  of  stations   is   chiefly  to   be    visited    in 

sprin°r,  though  they  haie  also  an  autumn  season. 

4.  Though  not  having  rcalJy    mountain  climates,  many  baths 

Are    raised    sufiiciently    above    the    plains  to    give    a    character 

to  their  climate.     They  range  in  elevation   from  about  1200  to 

*OO0  feet     Some  of  these  are  the  bnlhs  of  Wildbad,  Griesbach, 

^vippold&nu  in    the   Black  Forest,   Hcichenhall,   and    Uihl,   near 

^Bfclzburg,    Marienbnd   and    Elsler,    in    Bohemia    or   its    biirdcrs, 

J^ombiereSi  Eaux-Bonnes,  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  and  <le  Luchon, 

^  the  Pyrenees,  and  others  in   France,  Pfeffers  and  Rjigatz  in 

N  2  Switzerland, 
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Switzerland,  Sl  Gervais,  close  to  Chamouni,  and  Recoaro,  not 
from  Verona.     Several  of  these  are  most  desirable  places. 

But  there  are  many  people  who  have  not  time  or  patience  _ 
undergo  rea;ular  treatment,  yet  who  want  a  complete  change;  lot 
them  seek  the  highest  spots,  even  though  they  may  have  no  springs 
of  importance  ;  and,  fortunately,  of  late  years  accommodation  far 
visitors  lias  been  supplied  at  many  of  them,  ranging  from  3000  t« 
nearly  8000  feet,  VVe  can  but  enumerate  a  few  of  them.  The 
Jungfrau  Hotel  on  the  Aeggischhorn  is  at  a  height  of  7645  feet. 
The  neighbouring  Bel  Alp,  with  a  very  bad  road  up  to  it,  1300 
feet  lower  ;  Pontresina,  amid  glorious  scenery,  near  St.  iMoritz, 
superior  to  it,  if  you  are  not  going  to  bathe  or  to  drink  the  wat 
is  at  a  height  of  5587  feet ;  Samaden,  near  it,  most  comfortal 
but  not  so  picturesque ;  the  Engstlcn  Alp  in  Meyringen,  as  hij 
as  St.  Moritz;  Miirren,  ata  comparatively  small  elevation,  giving 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  higher  ranges; 
Zermatt,  near  the  Matterhom  ;  the  smiling  plateau  of  Davos,  or 
the  socKuIcd  valley  of  Bergun,  besides  many  quiet  valleys,  suj 
OS  Chateau  d'Aox,  and  places  like  Sepey  and  Carbaloz,  tfl 
number  of  which  can  scarcely  be  told.  \or  are  such  places 
wanting  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  Few  can  surpass  in  beauty  ~~ 
tisaii,  on  the  Achen  lake,  the  finest  of  all  in  the  Bavarian  Tyi 
To  visit  some  of  these  places  the  traveller  may  possibly  be  obli^ 
to  ride.  He  must  at  times  put  up  with  the  liquid  manure  of 
meadows,  iind  possibly  with  unpleasant  smells  still  closer  to  hi 
He,  of  course,  cannot  get  as  good  a  table  as  in  old  establi 
stations  down  below.  Still,  those  who  have  once  visited 
heights,  well  know  how  refreshing  and  invigorating  they  are, 
will  ^isit  them  again,  while  philosophers  are  determining  % 
change  in  the  air  it  is  that  produces  their  exhilarating  effe 
To  over-worked  brains,  and  to  systems  below  par,  both  of 
and  women,  those  climates  often  give  an  extraordinary  degreaj 
relief. 

If  bath  cures  in  the  spring  are  neglected  by  the  English,  tb< 
in  the  winter  are  much  more  so.     There  are  not,  indeed,   rax 
places  at  present    where    such    a  cure  can  be    carried  on 
venicntly.      Most  baths,  even   in  the  South  of  Eurnpe,  are  cl< 
during  winter,  and  we   have  seldom   seen  onvtlnng  look 
miserable  than  an  Italian  watering* place  at  that  season.    Still  tJ 
are  various  places  where  treatment  may  be  carried  on  with 
advantage.       First    comes    our   own    Bath,    where,    along 
excellent  bathing  arrangements,  one  ran  share  in  the  amusemf 
and  the  society  of  a  considerable  town.     The  case  of  Aix- 
Chajiellc  is  similar,  though  its  continental  climate  is  colder 
the  absence  of  pleasure-grounds  is   less  felt  in    winter   th 
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otVxeT-    seasons  of  the  year.     Wiesbaden  and  Haden-Baden,  and 

po&sitDlr   Constadt,  mi^ht  be  resorted  to  in    the    wiutiT  season. 

la     France   we  have   Vichy,  its   greatest  bathing  establishment, 

open    in   winter.     Bag^neres    dc  Bigorre  also  offers   iti  first-rate 

l^tli    arrangemeuts,  though   it   must  be  somewhat  dull   at   that 

se&son.      Am^lie  les  Bains,  with  its  quiet  family   party,  living 

ioT  an  incredibly  small  sum  in  the  establishment  of  Dr.  I'oujaud, 

U   now   expressly   a   winter  station.     Balaruc,   near   Montpcllier, 

ot  ancient    fame,  with  its  mild  climate,  is  well  fitted  for  winter 

cures,  while  Ischia  offers  advantages  which  could  easily  be  made 

available  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  therapeutic  action 
o^  mloeral  waters,  or  U)  recommend  particular  baths  to  patients. 
y^f  this  subject  physicians  in  England  rarely  know  much,  and 
"*  consequence  of  their  ignorance  underrate  the  value  of  mineral 
''■«»-lcrs.  We  would,  however,  strongly  recommend  patients, 
'^^forc  choosing  a  bathlng-pIace,  to  consult  a  well-informed 
"^^ilical  man ;  as  the  indiscriminate  use  of  some  of  the  more 
P*>Verful  waters,  such  as  those  of  Carlsbad,  will  bn  attended  with 
'^J  urious,  and  possibly  even  fatal,  effects.  But,  with  this  caution, 
^^  may  venture  on  a  few  hints. 

One  class  ni  patients,  among  whom  the  gouty  and  dyspeptic 
^*^aT  be  specified,  will  seek  alkaline  waters,  of  which  Vichy,  Ems, 
***cl  Neuenahr  in  the  valley  of  the  Ahr  are  some  of  the  best  known. 
Another  class  will  find  that  the  salt  springs  of  Homburg  or 
'tissingen,  or  Soden  or  Harrogate,  with  its  salt  and  sulphur, 
^^  many  others,  will  restore  their  digestive  powers  and  help  them 
i^  many  ways,  or  they  may  try  cold  sulphur  waters  in  Great 
*^^itain.  Thos?  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  deranged 
'*  v-crs,  will  do  well  to  repair  to  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  or  Elster, 

Xndies,  and  delicate  children,  may  find  advantages  from 
^'*«itlng  Kreuznach,  Ischl,  Reichcnhall,  Kreuth,  Relimc,  advan- 
*^^**s  which,  with  a  little  management,  might  be  obtained  at  our 
'*^'*^i  neglected  wicftes,  or  salt  springs,  and  at  the  seaside.  The 
^^^-clira'  baths,  fkir  esccUcnce,  arc  Bocklet,  Ems,  Franzensbad, 
^i<'benzc41e,  Sihwalbath,  Schlangcnbad,  and,  out  of  Germany, 
^^^vrii,  Plombieres,  St.  Sauveur,  Bormio,  and  Ischia;  affording 
*■    "%i(le  enough  choice. 

Those  who  suffer  from  rheumatism  and  cutaneous  affections 

***aj  avail   themselves  of  either  of  the   Aixes,  of  the  Pyreneau 

***ths,  and  of  many  others,  and,   indeed,   might  do  worse  thim 

^MitMehadia  in  the  Carpathians.     One  set  of  patients  will  find 

^Uemscives  wonderfully  soothed,  and  their  nervous  systems  restored 

^>  Gastein,  or   VVildbad,  or  Ragatz,   while  those  who   require 

^''^rgetic  treatment  for  stiff  joints  and  old  wounds  have  a  great 

variety 
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variety  of  places,  with  very  hot  waters   from    Bare^s  in   the 
Pyrenees  t«  Tcplitz  in  BoLemia  to  select  from. 

The  very  numerous  class  who  suffer  from  debility  will  rejoice 
in  the  carbonated  chalybeatcs  of  Spa  and   Schwalbach,  and  in 
the  champag-ne  waters  of  Pyrmont ;  or   may   prefer   the   shady 
leroves  of  the   Black   Forest    at    Rippoldsau,    or    the   mountain 
climate  of  Si.  Muritz,     Pale  faces  and  lips  will  at  such   placi 
resume  their  natural  colours,  and  the  muscular  system  regain  il 
pristine   strcng^th.      In    the    case    of   such   |>ersons   it  is   almost 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the   beneficial  action  of  the  iron-care|^_ 
the  three  head-quarters  of  which  are  Schwalbach,   St.  Morit^H 
and  Pyrmont.     But  our  space  renders  it   impossible   to  purso^^ 
this  subject  further. 

We  hope  that  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how  very  varioQ^H 
mineral   waters  are,  and  that  if  care  be  taken  in  the  selectlo^l 
of  a  bath,  one  may  be  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  almost 
every  patient. 

With  reference  to  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  aiticle, 
the  two  first  of  them  now  300  years  old,  supply  a  stupendous 
amount  of  information ;  it  is  mainly  to  them,  and  to  forcipn 
literature,  that  we  must  look  for  the  history  of  bathing.  Wc 
regret  that  Lersch's  very  complete  b^iok  did  not  reach  us  till 
these  pages  were  written.  Few  modem  English  works  (and 
the  older  Engli&h  Balneological  literature  is  very  superior  to 
the  modem)  treat  of  the  subject  at  all.  Some  hints  on  it  maj 
be  gathered  from  Dr.  Macpherson*s  useful  anrl  discriminating 
handbook,  bat  for  most  of  our  facts  we  have  been  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  original  authorities. 


Art.  VII.  —  Riff- Veda- Sanhitd.  The  Sacred  Hymns  of 
Brahmans.  Translated  and  explained  by  Professor  F.  ] 
Mailer,  M.A.,  LL.O.     Vol.  I.     London,"  1669. 


S' 


only  is  the  *  Rig  Veda 


foundation  on  which  all   the  subsequent  literature  more  or  1 


ANSKRIT  literature  is   all  based  on  tlie  'Rig  Veda.' 

the  oldest  Sanskrit  work, — it  is  tlie 

rests.     No  doubt  the  Hindu  mind  has  immensely  changed  siu^H 
that  old  Vfdir  time;  the  nation  has  been  conquered  again  w^^ 
again,  and  a  thousand  foreign  influences  have  been   at  work  to 
alter  the  whole  fabric  of  society.      Internal  corruption  liAS  also 
debased  the  national  character ;  idolatry  has  pursued  its  inevil 
able  downward  course,  and,  with  the  gradually  increasing  gU 
of  superstition,  the  lights  of  intellect,  taste,  and  morality  kal 
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burrA^sd  more  and  more  dimly  in  the  darkness.  In  India,  indeed, 
ve  «::ran  best  read  the  history  of  the  bumnn  mind,  when  left  to 
it«l  C^  without  revelation  to  guide  it.  It  is  but  the  dream  of  a 
poet  that  it  is  the  law  of  natural  religion  to  improve  as  it  passe-S 
generation  to  generation.  Thus  Keats  makes  Oceanos,  in 
Hyperion/  address  his  Titan  peers  and  console  them  for 
inevitable  fall  before  Jupiter  and  the  new  dynasty: — 

*  As  Heaven  and  Eiuth  are  fairer,  faii'er  far 
Thau  Chaos  and  blauk  Darkness,  though  oucc  chielk ; 
And  00  wo  show  beyond  that  Heavcu  and  Earth 
In  form  and  shape  eompact  and  boautifid, 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship, 
And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  life ; 
80  on  our  heels  a  new  |>orfcctiun  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  bom  of  us 
And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  darkness.' 

There  is  no  known  mythology  which  lias  followed  this  law ;  and 
certainly  India  not  only  does  not  exemplify  It,  but  is  a  glaring 
niitance  of  the  direct  opposite.  The  religion  of  the  'Rig  V'^e<la* 
u  the  purest  that  India  has  ever  known,  and  all  her  subsequent 
Dftdonal  religious  history  is  but  that  of  debasement  and  decay. 

It  is  here  that  such  books  as  Hesiod's  *Theogony  '  so  fatally 
nuslcad  us  in  the  history  of  ancient  mythology.  We  read  there 
*>f  the  three  consecutive  dynasties  of  the  gods :  first,  the  old 
primeval  powers  of  Nature,  Earth,  Heaven,  Night,  and  Day  ; 
thesf  are  l"ollowe<l  by  the  more  humanized  but  still  monstrous 
'^ce  of  the  Titans,  such  as  Oceanos,  lapelos,  Tclhys,  and  Kronos ; 
*D{1  these  are  in  their  turn  dethroned  by  the  still  more  huuiunized 
forms  of  Zeus,  Here,  Poseidon,  Demeter ;  and  we  can  trace 
everywhere  Keats'  law,  that  the  younger  are  more  perfect,  and 
wcceed  by  right  of  that  perfection  to  the  supremacy.  But  this 
s^^nes  of  dynasties  does  not  represent  an  historic  succession  ;  it  Is 
^ul  a  line  of  sbadows  flung  by  the  poet's  imagination,  as  by  some 
"^•gic  lantern,  on  the  blank  darkness  of  a  past  about  which 
"istorically  he  knew  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  *a  Past  that 
iPVcrwas' — that  never  could  have  been — *a  Present.*  There  never 
*a$  a  time  when  that  earlier  dynasty  of  Titans,  or  that  still  earlier 
•^Jjust)-  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  were  actually  the  only  recognised 
<leiti(!s  of  the  national  pantheon  ;  our  earliest  records  bring  us 
*^1  to  Zeus  and  his  peers, — we  never  reach  that  Hyperborean 
fcriod, 

•  When  yet  there  was  do  fear  of  Jove.' 

U  Ii  only  in  Sanskrit  literature  that  this  record  of  revolutions 

in 


ill  heaven, — tLis  clironicle  of  successive  dynasties  in  lUe  gods  of 
tlie  national  religion, — is  not  a  poet's  tlream   but  an  actual  his- 
toric  fact.      In   India  we  can  trace,  in   the  long   succession   of 
Sanskrit   books,  the  slow  periodic  changes   in   the  orbits  of  th^^d 
constellations  of  the  national   mythology.     lu  other  m\t)iologiei^| 
our  philosophers  have  but  done  what  the  astronomers  of  China 
and  India  have  often  done  in  their  pretended  records  of  ancient 
astronomica!  observations;  they  have   started  from   the   prcsci 
and  counted   liackwards,  and   then  assumed   that   the  results 
obtained  were  the  actual  records  of  ancient  observations,     Bi 
these  ancient  observations   in   the  a&ironomy  of  mythology  cxisi 
nowhere  but  in  Sanskrit  literature  ;  nowhere  else  can  we  actually 
place  ourselves  in  different  anons  of  the  national  belief;  nowhere 
else  can  we  trace  with  certainty  those  slow  secular  moiemonts, 
which  arc  only  visible  in  their  effects  after  the  lapse  of  many 
generations. 

Now  the  religious  histor}*  of  India  is  one  continued  dcclin* 
In  the  *  Rig  Veda'  we  have  the  worship  of  Nature:  its  c' 
deities  are  Fire — the  Sun, — Indra  die  god  of  the  visible  fin 
ment,  the  personified  {>ower  of  wind  and  rain, — and  the   Dawn 
and  the  Winds  ;  and  to  these  deities  a  very  large   proportion 
the  hymns  is  addressed.     Priests  are  often  mentioned,   but 
form  no  separate  cast      In  the  later  Vcdas  we  find  the  re1igi( 
of  the  *Kig  Veda' already  debased  ;  the  worship  is  paid  totliesame 
deities,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  simple  patriarchal  worship  whi< 
generally  prevails  in  the  *  Rig  Veda' ;  it  is  now  a  cumbrous  cej 
monial,  and  the  old  hymns,  shorn  of  their  old  moral  significant 
arc  only  used  as  the  muttered  or  chanted  spells  over  some  libat 
or  sacrifice.     Cast   has  axisen  with   its   baneful  inllucace.t 
superstition  has  followed   in    its   train;    and  many  portions 
the  later  Vedic  books  are  almost  as  childish  as  the  worst  of 
mediieval  literature.     The  next  phase  of  the  national  belief 
the  worshiji  of  the  Triad  or  Trimuitli,  where  Brahman,  Vish^l 
and  'Siva  are  adored   as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Ucstroyer. 
This  worship  of  the  Triad  invariably  ended  in  the  exaltation  of 
one  over  the  other  two,  and  Sanskrit  literature  has  two  phases,  at 
it  is  devoted  to  the  adoration  of  Vishnu  or  'Siva.       'Siva  is  gei 
rally  worshipped  under  an  obscene  symbol  or  in  connection  wi 
his  consort  Devi  or  Kali,  and  the  characters  of  both  are 

•  Wt)  do  not  htrc  reckon  Buddhism,  the  great  protect  ftgaiust  Bnihnivitun  ;  ■ 
lay  Nc  voud  the  Uratimunioil  pale,  and  has  vauisbed  from  Iiidia,  IcaTiog  onlj  a 
scartered  iroces  iu  Hiodu  litci-aiarc. 

t  A  few  iudistinct  traces  of  ihe  three  tipper  or  twice-born  casts  may  ia(le«d 
foond  in  tlic  '  Wii^  Veda,'  but  it  is  eutirel;  silent  oi  to  the  'BCidra  or  mttUi! 
except  in  ouc  solitary  pas&age,  x.  90.    In  the  other  Vedu  tlu  cast  system  u  faQji 
derelopvd. 

and 


ami  terrific.     Vishnu  is  worshipped  under  one  of  his  ten  Avataras, 
especially  Ruaia  and  Krisbiia.     Vet  it  is  singularly-  characteristic 
that  the  worship  of  the  avatara  Uanin^the  benevolent  and  self-deny* 
in^:  Kinnf  of  Oude,  whose  exploits  form  the  subject  of  the  heroic 
p«jcra  the  *Rannavana/  has  left  comparatively  few  traces  in  the  reii- 
grioushistory  of  India.    Krishna  is  the  favourite  deity  of  all  the  later 
medixval  literature;  and  his  childish  and  youthful  exploits  and 
profligacies  have  for  nores  been  tlic  delight  of  educated  and  non- 
otlucated  Hindus.*     His  wayward  and  capricious  miracles,  com- 
bining  superhuman    power    with    an    infra-human    and   almost 
irrational  irritability  and  wilfulness,  have  nut  a  little  ti>  remind 
*is    of  those  apocryphal  leg-ends  of  our  Lord's  childhood,  which 
jxsrpleicd  the   first  centuries  of  the  Christian    Church.       This 
phase  of  belief  leads  us  to  and  blends  with   the  religion  of  the 
PurAnas,  where  Vedic   legends   are  still  dimly  remembered,  but 
Only  in  an  absurdly  distorted   form,  and   every  trace  of  ancient 
enthusiasm  and  poetry  is  degraded  into  one  dead  level  of  prose. 
The  18  Puranas  with  their  supposed   total   of  1,600,000  lines, 
*Tt»  a   monument   of  human  inanity  ;  the   monstrous  medley  of 
niythological    pxagg^oraiionji    (if  we  exclude   some  parts  of  the 
Bhagavata)     is    hardly    redeemed     by    one    spark    of    penius. 
Below  these  come  the  *  Tanlras,"  a  class  of  books  of  which  but 
•ittlc   is    knotvn   in    l^urope,   but   which,  until    English    educa- 
tion began  in   India,  were   the  creed   of  a  large  proportion  of 
Hindus.     Thry  remind  us  of  some  of  the  supposed  calumnies 
a^inst  the  Gnostics,  and  may  jierhaps  lend   some  credence  to 
thr  accounts  of  the  early  Fathers.      Old  Pundits  in  Bengal  will 
still  maintain  that  the  Taiilric  was  the  grandest  religion  of  all, 
<^tdy  it  was  beyond  human  nature  to  carry  it  out;  for  it  is  based 
On  tbe  idea  that  we  should   practise  every  kind  of  excess  to  tho 
oiinost,  and  yet  carry  a  mind  fixed  on  the  Supreme  Being  in 
iho  midst  of  it  all.     He  who  worshipped  God  with  purity  of  life 
was  but    a  pa'stt,    a   mere   *  beast;*  while    he   who   worshipped 
Iwrn  in  orgies  of  drunkenness  and   licentiousness  was  a  inra^  a 
'  hero.'     The  Tantric  riles  were  not   long  ago  very  prevalent  in 
I^'iti>al,  and  though,  as  Western  culture  and  the  study  of  English 
*l''tad^  such  ideas  and  rites  retreat  into  obscurity,  the  Tantra* 
**'ere   but  the  lowest  step  of  that  progressive  degradation  which 
^^  traced  from  the  simple  and  elevated  Nature-worship  of  tho 
*^^ig  Veda.' 


flitto.?^'**  the  tcxi-book  of  logic  the  '  Bbftshftpariehchheda,'  used  uoiverwlly 
^^taghoot  Bengal  and  ihe  north-west,  which  was  writlpu  about  atH)  yean  »go^ 
^"•tt^ciicct  with  th*f  following  iiiTocutiuii, '  Sulutuiiou  to  Krishna, —  Ui  hiui,  lovely 
_^'t  '''tthclonJ,— the  stoaler  of  the  raimv'nl  of  the  yonogwoiuvu  of  the  cowherds, 
">«  •wdof  the  world-trc?.' 

But 
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But  all-iranortant  as  the  *Rig  Veda*  Is  for  the  true  apprccisr 
tinn  of  Hindu  thought,  »s  the  starting-point  of  the  national 
literaturo  and  belief,  this  is  not  its  chief  point  of  interest  to 
European  readers.  It  is  the  undoubted  antiquity  of  the  col' 
lection  which  lends  it  its  peculiar  valuer  It  is  the  onlv  glim] 
we  can  get  into  that  prehistoric  world  behind  Homer  aiul  Hej 
about  which  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  are  absolutely  &ih 
Greek  mythology  has  no  eye  for  anything  beyond  Olympus 
its  kindred  ranges, — its  horizon  is  bounded  by  those  Macedonia? 
mountains  ;  for  nuglit  that  it  can  tell  us,  the  Greek  race  migbl 
liave  been  actually  autochthones, — they  might  have  lived 
all  time  in  that  south-eastern  corner  of  Eurojw,  the  lineal  desc( 
ants  of  the  stones  which  Deucalion  and  Pyrrlia  flung  bel 
them  after  the  deluge.  It  is  the  *  Rig  Veda  *  alone  which  rev< 
an  earlier  world,  an  earlier  mythology.  For  though  it  is  no 
doubt  Hindu — Hindu  in  its  ideas  as  well  as  in  its  language, — it 
belongs  to  so  early  a  periixl^that  it  may  claim  to  be  Indo- European 
rather  than  Hindu.  The  Aryans,  or  early  Hindus,  had  not  ^M 
conquered  India, — they  were  still  struggling  on  the  north-westtHi 
frontier  of  that  vast  continent ;  they  had  not  yet  buried  themielrct 
in  the  boundless  plains  of  that  isolated  land,  where  they  were< 
!ose  all  sympatliy  with  their  Western  brethren,  and  to 
ever  more  and  more  enervated  by  tlie  influence  of  cast  and  su| 
stition,  until  a  nation  from  the  farthest  West  should  come 
India  to  bind  again  the  long-severed  link  of  relalitMi.  In  lh« 
*Rig  Veda  '  the  Hindus  arc  not  yet  peculiarly  tlinilu,  the  ln< 
European  characteristics  still  predominate  ;  we  feel  when  we 
the  hymns,  that  they  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  sympath 
— we  can  partly  understaud  these  old  poets,  because  they  Iwlong 
to  the  race  rather  than  to  the  tribe, 

r>^<i  means  'knowledge/  from  the  Indo-European  root 
*to  know'  (otSo,  video).  There  are  properly  four  Vedas, 
Rig,  the  Vajus,  the  Siiman,  and  the  Atharvan ;  but  the  li 
was  always  reckoned  by  the  Hindus  as  of  inferior  importance 
to  the  other  three, — it  is  the  only  one  to  which  we  have  no  natJMl 
commentary.  Each  Veda  consists  of  two  portions — the  saii/ts^ 
or  the  hymns,  and  the  brdhmajj/j,  a  mystical  commentary  ott 
their  ceremonial  application,  which  is  illustrated  by  all  kim 
of  legends,  and  phllosi>phical  or  theological  dis<|uisiti(m5. 
•Rig  W*tla '  is  evidently  the  earliest  of  the  four ;  it  consists  ol 
number  of  ancient  poems,  by  no  means  of  an  exclusively  reli- 
gious character;  while  the  Vajus  and  Soman  are  connecte<l  with 
a  special  ceremonial,  and  are  therefore  liturgical.  Thus  the 
Yajus  is  especially  intended  for  the  adhwaryxi  priests,  who  per- 
form the  manual  labour  of  the  sacrifice ;  they  prepare  the 
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^c^l^    ground,  light  the   fire,  kill  the  animal,  &c. ;  and  they  had 
pcoerally  to  mutter  their  verses   in    an   inaudible   voice.     The 
Yajus    pxisti  in  two  recensions — the  Taittiriya,  or  Black  Vajus, 
wbere   the  hymos  and  the  prose  comments  are  mixed  togtither, 
aodtlic  Vajasancyi,  or  '  White,'  where  the  hytnns  arc  put  sepa- 
rate by  themselves;  these  recensions   belong   to    two    different 
schools,  and   represent  an  early  schism.     The  Sama  Veda  was 
ibe liturgy  of  the  udgdtri  priests,  whose  business  was  to  chant 
the  hymns.     The  hotri  priests  were  required   to   be  conversant 
with  the  w  bole  of  the  *  Rig  Veda,'  and,  consequently,  it  was  never 
^ifTimjed,  as  the  others  were,  in  a  way  adapted  to  the  ceremonial 
rw]uirements ;  it   is    a    collection    of  hymns,   like    the    book  of 
ftalins,   verses  of  which   were  selectwl   for  different   sacrifices. 
The'\ajur  Veda 'and  the  S'\tharva  Veda*  continually  quote  fmm 
the  Rig,   though    much   of  their   contents  is  original  ;  but  the 
^fini&n  is  almost  a  cento  of  verses  from  it,  arranged  in  a  different 
order  and    frequently   disjoined   from  their  proper  context  and 
coooexion.     The  Alharvan  is  mainly,  like  the  Rig,  an  original 
collection  of  old  poems,  and,  to  a  European  reader,  comes  next 
toil  in  interest,  as  it  is  an  historical,  not  a  liturgical   collection. 
M»Dv  of  its  hymns  are  incantations,  and   it  has   many  curious 
ailuions  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time.* 

The*  Rig  Veda*  consists  of  1028  hymns,  and  these  contain 
10,580  verses,  varying  from  one  to  two  lines  each.  It  is  cither 
(livitled  into  eight  books,  called  Ash(akas  or  Ogdoads, — a  merely 
Biechanicnl  division  according  to  bulk, — or  into  Maiidalas  or 
Circles,  which  rather  relates  to  the  authorship  of  the  hymns. 
Thtu  the  hymns  of  each  of  the  Mandakis,  from  the  second  to 
w  IP  vent  h,  belong  to  one  particular  sage  or  his  family;  it  is 
^7  the  first  and  three  last  which  include  a  variety  of  authors. 
Kach  Mandala  generally  commences  with  hymns  to  Agni,  then 
follow  those  to  Indra,  and  then  those  addressed  to  other  deities. 
The  study  of  Sanskrit  has  produced  the  new  science  of  Com- 
,  parative  Philology  ;  but  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Veda  has  been  a  must 
important  auxiliary  to  the  classical  language.  Here  we  fmd  a 
•iwnbcr  of  archaic  forms,  which  are  of  the  utmost  interest  and 
^e  for  the  interpretation  of  the  cognate  languages.     Thus  the 

"nini  the  Sanskrit  word  Vira'cura,  'a  futher-in-lftw  *  (cf.  iKvp6^^  Ijit  #o«r, 
"**•.  fmi&rui,  has  bit-n  analysed  as  derived  from  sira-'jrura  =  r9iof  Kvpiot,  and 
l^betbok  compared  with  the  term  used  in  the  Snnskrit  epics  and  dramas,  as 
*Mtobc  applied  Ny  a  woman  to  her  hustiand,  nryapnlm,  *sod  of  o  Tfnerahle  one.* 
*ai»  lUf.r  .1,..,,  jg  feiiigiilorly  illustrated  by  a  liue  of  the  AUiarva-Vcda,  which 
I  tnoiift  of  tiight  as  reticatiug  before  the  sun,  'as  a  daoght^T-tD-law 

,.;_  .  iT-in-luw; '   uud  Prof.  Wfber  has  cotiiparc<l  a  passage  fmm  the 

■*ll*4k*,'  wiiich  tDi-iitions  as  the  nt  plu$  ultra  of  impropriety,  that  wine-driuking 
*«•  the  daug^hter-la-Uw  and  falher-in-laM-  sit  challering  together. — lud,  SItwI., 
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tard  of  the  classical  Sanskrit  might  seem  a  doubtful  clut 

of  aa-r7fp  or  stiiia ;  but  tbe  Vedic  stri  {jftar)  is  of  undoubted 
kindled,  and  supplies  at  once  the  original  root-meaning",  *  strpwer' 
of  light  ffmm  stri  *  to  strew').  Classical  Sanskrit  has  hen-  losi 
the  initial  s,  which  the  cognate  languages  have  retained,  and 
which  only  the  Veda  has  enabled  us  by  positive  proof  tt* 
replace  in  the  mutilated  tdrd  (cf.  Homer's  Telpea).  Thus  we  have 
R,  V,  ii.  2.  5,  where  Agni  is  thus  described;  'blazing  wi" 
ratliant  diadem  he  gleams  along  earth  and  heaven,  as  the  sk 
with  stars'  {dyaur  na  stribUih).  jS/ri  (i.e.  jrftir)  connects  i 
at  once  with  a  host  of  kindred  forms,  since  we  have  trripc^'h 
orepoi^i  and  aiTTpaTrro)  in  Greek,  besides  the  Latin  xteih  (l"f 
stemia),  and  astrum,  the  Gothic  stainto,  and  Old  High  Germaa 
stciro;  and  its  best  commentar}'  is  the  line  of  Lucretius, 

'  Aurora  novo  qnnm  spargit  lumine  teiTafl.** 


4 


In  the  same  way  the  ordinary  Sanskrit  miglit  have  helped  as 
to  connect  its  infinitive  in  turn  with  the  Latin  supine,  and  t<^ 
explain  datum  and  sthdtum  as  accusatives  of  an  old  nominal  deri- 
vative from  the  root ;  but  this  conjecture  is  raised  into  certai 
when  we  find  in  the  Veda  other  cases  used  of  the  same  fi»rBi| 
as  the  dative  ddtave  '  for  giving,'  and  the  genitives  sthdtoi  and 
etos  (from  i  'to  go.').  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  quoic 
the  following  note  of  Prolesior  Miillor's,  on  the  form  rfdwiflc* 
which  fret|uently  occurs  in  the  '  Hig  Veda'  as  the  dative  of 
vomen  actionis  formed  from  dd  by  the  sufhx  van* 

'  The  termination  v&ue  explains,  as  hue  boen  Bhowu  by  Pro: 
Bcnfr-y,  Greek  infinitives,  sueh  as  fiKrwn,  i.e.  fiootu,  or  hofiv^- 
Sanekrit  da-vane.  Tlie  tenuiiintiou  mam-  m  dd'-ntane^  "for  thepur[i*t 
of  giving,"  explains,  u  the  Bame  scholar  bus  proved,  the  ancHol 
infimtives  in  Greek,  snch  as  Sd/ici-at.  It  may  bo  added  that  the  nt^i^^ 
infiuitivcs  ia  Greek,  ending  in  €]/at,as  A<Xoi7r-cVa%  ore  hkewise  mftUiliw 
by  Vedic  forms,  such  as  ix.  Gl,  30,  dhurc^anej  or  vi.  tU.  13,  vihhc-a*f^ 
In  the  termination  ar,  which  stands  for  ci-i,  liko  «<:  for  cm,  we 
have,  on  tlio  contrary,  not  a  dative,  but  a  lucativo  of  ua  abslffrt 
noun  in  an,  both  cascfl  being  equally  applicable  to  exprosg  the  rf^l"* 
tiun  which  wc  are  accustomed  to  call  inlmitive,  aa  we  Boe  from  ll**J 
juxta-]K>&ition  in  vi.  71.  2, 

"  Devasya  vayam  savituh  savimani  (loc.) 
'Srcfihtho  syuma  vasuuoli  chu  duvauo  (dat.). 

"Miiy  wo  bo  in  the  host  favour  of  the  god  Savitri,  and  for  ''^ 
award  of  hia  treasure." ' 


lie  nua-      ■ 
lulliei^ 


''  *  It  is  corioQs  to  see  the  meiaphorical  adaptation  of  the  old  idea  in  V^Itfi*^ 
Flaccuf ,  iii.  33 : — 

*  Jam  prona  IvTit  spsrgebont  Bulera  somuos.' 

Similur'? 
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Similarly  the  Latin  inftnitive  is  only  &  dative  case  atte  of  an 

old  verbal  al>stract  in  as  ;  thus  in   the  Veda  we  have  f'tvasc  *  for 

Urp,   to  li%'e,'  and   «^rtw*togo;'  the  s  becomes  r  regularly  in 

Latin,  and   hence  we  g:et  vic-ere  and  ire.     Another  V^odic  form 

in  dhyai  ov  adhijtn^   i.e.   a   dative   from   the  termination   dhi  or 

Oii/gi^  givc9  us  the  CI  reek  €<T$m  ;  thus  bhdradhyni  from  bhar  '  to 

bear/  ^xcomcs  (f>€petT9ai^  sahadhtjai  from  safi  *  to  endure*  becomes 

e^eadai.      It    is   dcpply   interesting^  to    watch    such    expressions, 

wliich  in   cadi   language  had  become  petrified   as  meaningless 

fonns,    tlius    rejr'iining    their  long-lost  significance,  and   to  find 

them  still  breathing  in  the  old  Vedic  times  ^viva  per  ora  virum/ 

There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  Hesiods  'Theogony*  (722), 

wliich    measures    the    supposed    distance    between   heaven    and 

<^rth,   or  again   between   earth  and  Tartarus   by   the   fall   of  a 

'  A  brazon  anvil  ruflhing  from  the  sky 
ThrongU  thrice  three  days  would  toss  in  airy  whirl 
Nor  touch  this  earth  till  the  tenth  day  aroRs ; 

rm  Or  down  eorth'R  chasm  precipitate  revolve, 

H  Nor  till  the  tenth  euu  ruso  attain  the  verge 

■^  Of  Tartarus.'— Elton. 

And  Eustathius  in  his  Commentary  on  Iliad  o,  line  30,  gives 
*Wo  spurious  lines  which  singularly  illustrate  the  meaning 
**f  uKfjuov  as  a  thunderbolt,  Jupiter  had  said  that  he  had  hung 
^'^o  oLKfiova'^  to  Juno*s  feet,  when  he  sus]>ended  her  from  heaven, 
•«Ul  then  come  the  lines — 

'  trpw  y  ore  Si)  o-'  airAwra  roSuir,  fiv^pov^  0*  iv\  TpoA) 

-»^tid  Eustathius  adds  that  the  Cicerones  (ol  TrepnjyTjrai)  still 
Allowed  the  mcleorolites  which  thus  fell  from  licaven.  Now 
^*  rnman  in  classical  Sanskrit  only  means  *a  stone'  just  as  its 
^^Xact  representative  ax^v  in  ordinary  Greek  only  means  'an 
^Hvil;'  but  in  the  Ve<Ia  we  find  a'snian  often  used  in  this  old 
»^nse  of  'thunderbolt.'  Thus  iu  H.  V.  i.  121.  9,  we  have  'O 
/ndra,  thou  ditlst  throw  upon  the  swift-moving  (asura)  thy 
^^'on  bolt  {dyasam  a'smdnam)  that  was  brought  to  thee  by  Rlbhu 
**'<»m  heaven,'  and  again  in  R.  V.  iv.  22.  1,  Indra  is  described 
^*  *he  who  l>ears  the  axtnttn*  or  thunderbolt.  Like  other  wt»rds 
•"•leaning  'rocks'  or  '  mountains,'  a'sman  is  applied  in  the  Veda 
*<^  a  cloud,  thus  in  R.  V.  ii.  12.  3,  it  is  said  that  'Indra 
^^nerated  fire  between  the  two  clouds'  [a'smanos).     In  Zend  we 


.^^*  Cf.  Prnr.  Roth,  *  ZinLsclirift  fiir  vorglcich.  SprachforHiliung.' toI. 
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find  a  still  further  extension  of  the  word's  meaning,  as  there  it 
more  commonly  sig^nifirs  'heaven'  (hence  the  common  word 
asmaii  'heaven'  in  modern  Persian);  and  Professor  Roth  bus 
illustrated  this  b}'  a  jiassagc  in  Eustathlus  (on  II.  <r.  410,  476), 
where  Alkman  is  (juotcd  as  calling  Akmon  the  father  of 
Ouranos,  and  the  Ouranidai  are  called  the  Akmonidai.  Th* 
original  idea  implied  in  the  word  seems  to  be  *a  stone,'  from 
which  branch  out  two  different  sets  of  meanings,  (i.)  a  sUue 
for  slinging,  then  a  thunderbolt,  and  a  hammer  and  anvil;  and 
(it.)  a  rock,  then  a  cloud,  and  the  solid  arch  of  heaven,  cf.  Homer's 
ovpavo^  7roXv)(a>uc(y;  and  the  arepdeo^  of  the  Septnagint. 

But  interesting  as  the  Veda  is  for  the  light  whicb  it5  language 
throws  on  the  ancient  words  and  forms  of  llie  Indo-European 
speech  in  its  oldest  phase  now  accessible  to  our  research,  it  i$ 
for  its  light  on  ancient  thought  and  feeling  that  it  is  so  peculiiri/ 
valuable  and  important  to  us.  Here  it  has  opened  a  new  lod 
uiulreained-of  world. 

The  very  style  of  the  Veda  is  totally  different  from  what  ve 
shouhl  have  expected  from  later  Sanskrit  literature.  All  thij 
later  literature  is  more  or  less  artificial  ;  we  everywhere  f«I 
that  it  spoke  to  the  few, — it  never  appealed  to  universal  s^inpa 
or  aimed  at  being  a  national  utterance.  Even  Kalidasa, 
finest  of  all  Sanskrit  poets,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule; 
genius  is  cramped  by  conscious  art  and  learning ;  it  is  Brali- 
maniral,  not  Indian  ;  and  we  are  everywhere  reminded  of  ibi* 
Pleiads  of  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies,  not  of  the  universal  poetry 
of  Athens  and  Greece  in  their  prime.  The  very  style  ofti"-* 
Hindu  classical  writers  betrays  the  inspiration  r»f  the  schools. 
Thus  Sanskrit  has  been  often  praised  for  its  facility  in  forming 
compounds,  by  which  it  can  weld  into  an  epithet  what  olbfT 
languages  must  express  by  a  dependent  sentence;  as  when  if 
Mahabhjirata  descrilx^s  the  severed  head  of  the  Asura  as  falliilf 
from  heaven,  and  shaking  the  earth  sa-parvata-vana'dmf^l^y 
*  with-all-its-mountains-forests-and-islands,'  or  when  Kaliili** 
paints  the  scenery  in  the  quiet  hermitige  with  the  grains  of  wild 
rice  beneath  the  trees,  *  fallen-from-the-openings-of-the-hollo»" 
trunks-filled-with-parrots,"juAa-(7a/i/ia-)Jt»fara-OT?iA/w-/T/7ji/(/«A,*o^ 
the  paths  of  the  reservoirs  *  maiked-with-lines-by-thc-tlripping*' 
from-the-enil-of-the-bark-clothcs,'  valhala'''sihhd-7iishi/aiija-reki^ 
kitdh.  But  picturesque  as  such  epithets  may  be,  and  vividly  •* 
they  group  together  a  series  of  scattered  incidents,  langu*?* 
loses  (hereby  more  than  it  gains;  it  seems  to  be  sliding  b»^ 
into  that  old  period  of  agglutination,  which  properly  disH*!* 
guishes  the  1  uranian  from  the  Indo-European  and  St-mi^lJ^ 
iamilics.     It  has  been  said  that  the  Turkish  form  sevuh-dii^"' 
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tmt^tnek^  as  derired  bj  successive  additions   from   tlie  original 

wv'TWfA  *  to  love,'  *  would  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and  might  be 

i^wd,  for  ju*ftance,  if,  in  sj>caking  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Czar,  we 

Wished  to  say  that  It  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  brought 

'o   line  one  another,'*    while   sexy-hh-dir'H'me-mek  would    only 

''lean  that  they  are  not  to  be  so  brought;  but  we  feel  instinctively 

"»«t  it  is  a  far  higher  stage  of  development  ivhich  we  find  in  the 

''^finite  variety  uf  the  Greek,  with  its  delicate  distinctions  of 

'^'ood  and  tense,  and  its  subtle  play  of  particles.      It  reminds  us 

'*f   Rabelais'  fable,  where  Panurge  finds  himself  in  a  region  of 

*Uch   intense  cold   that    his   words    froze    as   he   uttered    them, 

■■*i<l  they   only   thawed  and    became  audible  when   he   reached 

^     'Warmer    clime ;    and     the    cold    frozen    forms    of    Turanian 

S^^ammar  as   compared  with  the  living  warmth  and   flexibility 

**f  the  Indo-European  are  but  a  symbol  of  the  dull  sterility  of 

tOe   one    race   as    compared    with    the    unwearie<l    activity  and 

^^Ttility   of  the    other.     Cut  in   the    Veda  the    language    is    alt 

f^Sfctural ;  there  are  compounds  indeed   in   abundance,    but   they 

^t*e   like    the   compounds    of   Homer    or    Sophocles ;    and    the 

'blazing-haired*   Agni   (^ sochixh-ke to)  or  the  'golden-bearded' 

Indra  (/iar/-'<7/ia'»r«)  ore  only  like  the  poSc^a/m/Xov  'HciW  or  the 

'Xpvo'OKOfirf'i  Aiori/ao?,  which  western  taste  has  for  ages  accepted 

*s  the   true  limits  of  this  power  of  compounding  in   language. 

Beyond  this  limit,  we  step  into  the  grotesque;  and   the   Greek 

Sense  of  beauty  rejected  all  such  abnormal  compounds  with  the 

same  instinct   by   which  it   produced  its  statues  of  Jupiter  and 

Apollo  instead  of  the  barbarous  symbolism  of  Hindu  sculpture 

with  its  four  beads  and  eight  arms,  or  of  the  Egyptian  with  its 

monstrous  minglings  of  the  human  and  the  brute. 

Some  t wen ty  years  ago  Professor  Max  M Ul ler  publ ished , 
Ufider  the  patronage  of  the  old  Court  of  Directors,  the  first 
Volume  of  bis  elaborate  edition  of  the  *  Rig  Veda'  with  the 
«*ommcntary  of  Sayana  ;  ami  since  tln^n  we  have  had  the  texts 
of  the  'Stima'  and  'Atharva  Veda,'  published  in  Germany  by 
«*rofc»sor  Benfey  and  Professors  Roth  and  Whitney,  while  an 
^«lition  of  the  text  of  the  *  White  Vajus  ^  wiUi  Mahidliara's 
Commentai-y '  has  been  published  by  Professor  Weber,  and  a 
^J-milar  one  of  the  '  Black  Yajus'  with  Sayana's  '  Commentary  * 
**-as  been  half  accomplished  in  Calcutta. 

S&yana  and  his  brother  Mddhava  are  men  of  some  interest  in 
*Jie  medtarval  literary  history  of  India.  When  the  first  or  pre- 
^J^ogul  period  of  Muhammadan  supremacy  came  to  an  end,  as 
-"lubammad  Toghiak's  tyranny   broke  up   the  feebly   cemented 
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empire  into  indepenflcnt  rragmonts,  tlie  native  hiagclom 
Karnata,  which  had  only  rerently  hepn  conquered,  rerfi 
about  A,D.  1344,  under  a  new  dynasty  with  a  new  capitnl 
Vijayanagara,  the  'city  of  victory.'  'V\xc  tradition  in 
Oercan  ascribes  its  foundins*  to  two  Prlnres,  Bukkaraya  i 
Harihara,  with  the  aid  of  a  learned  Brahman,  Madhi 
Vidvaranya.  Miidhava  became  their  prime  minister,  ai 
with  the  recovery  of  independence,  there  arose  a  tempnrar\'* 
revival  of  Hindu  learninjE:  In  the  Soiuh  of  India.  To  Madbarw 
and  his  younper  brother  Savaria  we  owe  a  series  of  commeiw 
taries  on  the  Vedas.  the  philosophicnl  systems,  law,  and  gram- 
mar ;  and  all  the  works  thus  issuccl  enjoy  the  higrhest  reputatjoj 
throujjbout  India. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  the  perplexing"  question, — how  far 
this  late  school  be  trusted  for  preserving  the  unbroken  tradil 
of  Vedic  interpretation  from  those  remote  times  when  the  soi 
of  the  *  Riff  Veda*  wore  still  a  livina:  voice,  not  a  dead  echo?  Toi 
this  question   very  different  answers  have   been  given:    on   the 
one  hand,   it    has    been   maintained   that   Suyana^s   commen 


ram- 

1 


3 


comes  to  us  with  all  the  weight  of  an  authoritati\*e  traditioi 
that,  far  from  himself  or  his  predecessors  inventing  an  ioi 
pretation,  they  rigorously  confined  themselves  to  handinj^  down 
the  immemorial  explanations  transmitted  through  successive 
ages  from  the  remotest  times;  on  the  other  hand,  his  interpre- 
tation has  been  criticised  with  the  keenest  hostility,  ami  snmn 
have  even  maintained  that,  to  understand  the  '  Veda '  aright^i 
is  essential  to  ignore  all  that  Sayana  tells  us.  This  is  not  ^| 
place  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  such  intricate  questions^ 
pure  Sanskrit  scholarship;  more  especially  as  the  truth  pitM 
bably  lies,  as  usual,  in  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes 
Professor  Miiller  has  well  said,  in  a  paper  in  tlie  "^  Royal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal '  (vol.   ii.   p.  152),  *that  there  is  no   neceisit_ 


1 


for  going  beyond  Sayana's  interpretation,  whenever  tliat  in! 
pretation  satisfies  both  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  rw 
ments  of  common  sense ;  three-fourths  of  the  Veda  may 
be  translated  bv  anybody  who  can  understand  Sayana's  comi 
mentary.*  But  there  is  a  residue,  wiialever  the  precise  propor! 
tion  may  be,  for  which  Sayana's  aid  is  insufficient,  where  *  hiJ 
interpretation  offends  clearly  both  against  grammar  and  ogains 
sense.  Here  the  fault  must  either  rest  with  Sayana  or  witr. 
the  text  of  the  Veda.  The  poets  of  the  Veda,  who  strictly 
observe  a  grammar  of  their  own,  and  who  in  hy  far  the  greaCtf 
part  of  their  hymns  utter  thoughts  that  arc  tK)th  intelligible 
coherent,  cannot  be  supposed  suddenly  to  have  forgotten  tl 
selves,  and  to  have  set  grammar  and  sense  at  defiance. 
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w^  ire  clearly  at  liberty',  if  we  can,  to  find  some  better  solution 
tlx^ui  that  ofTeretl  bv  tbc  tradition.  We  are  no  more  bound  to 
&<^c%pt  Sayana's  explanation — 

'  Addicti  jurarc  in  verba  magistri,* 

tl:&^n  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  case  of  the  invaluable  scholiast  on 
^.rist.,phanes,  or  of  Kashi^s  or  Eben  Ezra's  commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament  But  we  think  that,  in  one  respect,  Sajana  has 
aot  always  been  treated  rightly ;  his  interpretations  may  bp 
sometimes  set  aside  on  due  reason  sKewn,  but  they  should 
a^^er  be  ignored.  However  wrong:  Sayana*s  explanations  may 
^C'caaionally  be,  they  no  doubt  do  faithfully  represent  the  Indian 
^^c&dition ;  and  though  they  may  sometimes  pervert  the  original 
f^i^aninff,  and  thereby  mislead  ns  when  we  would  recover  the 
lost  ideas  of  the  early  fathers  of  our  Aryan  race,  they  are 
al  vravs  faithful  exponents  of  those  ideas  as  they  have  in- 
<*xxenced  India,  and  thus  Sayana  is  an  all-important  link  in  the 
Ixiatory  of  Hindu  literature  and  religious  thought. 

Professor    Wilson's    translation,     therefore    (of    which     four 

^cslumei  have  been  published),  based  as  it  is  on  Sayana's  com- 

nacntary,  will  always  retain  its  value,  however  much  light  may 

Oe  thrown  by  modern  scholarship  on  those  parts  of  the  '  Veda ' 

*vbich  the  mediapval   Hindus  themselves  misunderstood.      The 

'  \  eda,'  as  we  have  said,  has  two  separate  jwints  of  interest  :   the 

purely   Indian,   and   the   Indo-European  ;    and   if  we  must   seek 

t.\xe  aid  of  comparative  grammar  and  all  the  resources  of  modern 

*clioIarship  to  unravel  some  of  it-s  riddles  when  we  would  trace 

out  the  original  meaning  of  the  hymns,  we  must  turn  to  Yaska 

and  Sayana   when  we   would  connect   them   with  the  religious 

*levelopment3  of  the  Hindu  world. 

Professor  Aliiller's  translation  has  a  very  different  aim.  He 
*I<»*^  not  propose  to  give  that  interpretation  of  the  'Rig  Veda' 
*hicb  Hindu  tradition  has  prescr>'ed,  but  be  desires  to  penetrate 
*nU)  the  real  meaning  of  the  hymns,  as  their  original  authors 
Pjeant  thera  to  be  understood  by  their  first  circle  of  hearers, 
'^oe  following  extract  from  his  preface  will  l>e»t  illustrate  his 
"•fining-.  After  describing  the  respective  translations  of  Wilson, 
^^aijlois,  and  Benfey,  he  thus  proceeds  to  vindicate  his  own  point 
of  view  :— 

*  It  may  sound  self -contradictory,  if,  after  confcsRing  the  help  which 

dt«riv(j(i  from  the.s<'  tran^IatioiiH,  I  veuturc  to  call  my  own  the  first 

tniHaUtinn  fif  the  Hig  Ve<la.     The  word  tmnslation,    however,  has 

["[•^iy  moimiDgs.     I  mean  by  tramdation,  not  a  mere   rondcring  of 

^®  nymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  into  English,  Frcuch,  or  (Jennan,  but  a 

Vol.  ]2y.— iVo.  i57.  o  full 
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foil  accomit  of  tbc  reasons  wHicli  justify  tho  trauslator  in  usigaixi 
sncb  a  power  to  such  a  word  and  such  a  moaning  to  such  a  sentenoe. 
meau  by  trauslution  a  real  dccipliortng,  a  work  liko  that  which  Bamon 
performed  in  his  iirst  attempte  ut  a  tmutdatiou  of  tho  Avosta, — a  ttrn. 
dudi(tn  raiionnee,  if  each  au  cxpresfiion  may  bo  used.     Without  STicb 
a  process,  without  a  nmuiug  oonmieutary,  a  mero  trauslatiou  of  the 
ancient  hynms  of  tho  Brahmons  >rill  never  lead  to  any  solid  reeuliA. 
Even  if  the  translator  has  discovered  the  right  meaning  of  a  word,  or 
of  a  wholo  sontcncu,  lus  mure   traoslation  does  not  help  us  maoii, 
unless  he  shov^-s  us  the  process  by  which  ho  has  arrived  at  it,  unlcw 
he  places  before  us  the  picci9  jiuUijicativen  of  his  tiual  judgment.     The 
Veda  toems  with  words  that   requiie  a  justitication ;  not  so  miici 
tho  words  which  occur  but  once  or  twice,  though  many  of  theso  an) 
difficult  enough,  but  rather  tho  common  words  and  particles,  which 
occur  again  and  again,  which  wo  understand  to  a  certain  point,  ud 
CAB  render  in  a  vagiKJ  ^^'i^yj  but  which  must  be  defined  before  ihef 
can  bo  translated,  and  before  they  con  convey  to  us  any  real  aid 
tongiblo  meaning.' 

Much  of  the  'Veda'  will  always  remain  uncertain  ia  its 
meaning ;  but  wo  need  not  wonder  at  this,  when  we  rt'member 
how  many  doubtful  phrases  still  puzzle  the  readers  ol  Homfr 
and  Shakespeare.  Such  words  as  r}Xi/3aTO?,  avirTraut,  terpcr 
<pd\rjpo';f  *.^c,  are  as  doubtful,  in  their  exact  meaning,  to  us,** 
they  were  to  the  ancient  scholiasts,  and  will  probably  alwsjs 
remain  so. 

The  *Rig  Veda*  bristles  with  difficulties  of  a  still  luore 
formidable  nature,  since  it  is  much  more  ancient  both  in  ycai* 
and  in  character,  and  therefore  still  more  ruthlessly 

*  With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erworn ;  * 

and  it  wiH  only  be  by  the  patient  co-operation  of  many  genera 
tions  of  scholars  that  its  obscurities  will  be,  if  ever,  remov«l 
Professor  Miiller  might  almost  be  thought  to  have  gone  to  an 
extreme  in  his  elaborate  commentary  to  explain  and  justify  W* 
interpretations,  as  only  twelve  hymns  are  given  in  this  first 
volume;  but  the  notes  are  so  rich  in  Vedic  lore,  and  so  filW 
with  matter  of  die  deepest  interest  for  the  student  of  comparfttiTf 
philology  and  mythology,  that,  valuable  as  the  translation  itse» 
is,  it  is  almost  eclipsed  by  the  costly  setting  in  which  it  •* 
enveloped.  x\s  he  does  not  intend  to  translate  the  whole  of  tw 
'Rig  Veda,'  he  has  preferred  to  group  the  hymns  according J^ 
the  deities  to  which  they  are  addressed ;  and,  consequently, »" 
the  present  volume,  and  the  second  which  is  to  follow  sbortly- 
we  have  all  the  hymns  to  the  Maruts,orthc  Storm-gods.  Hoii'W 
gives  for  each  hymn  tlie  Sanskrit  original  in  what  is  cslleH  m 
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a^^  tftxt,  •  t.  e.  the  text  in  which  nil  wonls  (pada)  stand  by 
iWxx-fcsclvcs,  as  they  tlo  in  Greek  and  Latin,  without  being  joined 
t(^et,licr  by  the  rules  of  Sandhi.'  * 

A  a    a  specimen   of  Professor  Miiller's  translation,  wo  extract 

Via   version  of  the  37tli  hymn  of  the  first  Mandala.     It  is  a  good 

ei^mple  of  the  poetical   insight  with  which  he  interprets  dicsc 

tt^terances  of  ancient   song.     To  translate  the  *  Veda '  properly 

ucrnsuuls  a  translator  who  is  at  least  enough  of  a  poet  to  be  a 

thoroughly  good  prose  writer  ;  mere  scholarship  is  not  sufficient, 

Hfiless  it    be  backed  by  an  imagination  which  can  reproduce  in 

^'ivitl  freshness  thoughts  and  feelings  which  in  themselves  are  so 

^^^crusted  with  the  rust  of  three  thousand  years  that  the  common 

eye  can  sometimes  hardly  see  a  meaning  to  decipher. 

*  3.  Sing  forth,  O  Konwas,  to  the  sportive  host  of  your  Mamts^ 
bfiUiiknt  on  thoir  chariots  and  unscathed, — 

*  2.  They  who  were  bum  together,  aulf-lumiuoos  with  the  spoitod 
d©erf  (the  clouds )»  the  epears,  tUe  daggers,  the  glittering  oruAinents. 

*  8.  I  hear  their  whips,  almost  close  by,  as  they  crack  thtm  in  their 
**aiidfl ;  they  gain  splendour  on  theii*  way. 

*  4.  Sing  foi'th  your  gocl-given  priiyor  to  the  exultant  host  of  your 
^I&mts,  the  furiously  vigoroufi,  the  powerful. 

'  5.  Ct'lebratc  the  bidl  among  the  cows  (the  storm  among  the 
douds),  for  it  is  the  sportive  host  of  the  Maruts;  he  grew  aa  he  tasted 
iho  rain. 

*  C.  Who,  O  ye  men,  is  the  oldest  among  you  here,  ye  shakers  of 
hcavQa  aiid  earth,  when  you  shake  them  like  the  horn  of  a  gannont? 

*  7.  At  your  approach   the  son  of  man   holds  himself  down ;  th* 
gxuuled  cloud  X  d(Ml  at  your  fierce  anger. 
_  '8,    Thay 

*  TliU  text  enables  the  reader  at  ouec  to  s«v  the  originni  wonls  without  having 
to  «3iMaUQpIe  them  firom  those  which  precede  and  foUow,  and  thus  to  restore  the 
initial  ami  liiml  letters  which  the  laws  of  eaphony  have  modified.  Thus  the  ihinl 
li*i«  of  the  first  h^iiin  id  this  volume  is  usually  printed — 

'Ketditi  krinvanoaketiivv  pe^o  maryft  ape^&se  s&mush&dbbiraj&jathdlj,* 
•  nile  it  is  here  giTeo  as — 

'Ketilm  kfinviin  oketiive  p<^aI.)  maryul.i  apei/tlse  sum  ashdt-bhili  aj(\yntli:i^.' 

t/The  spotted  deer  are  the  recoKoised  auimals  of  the  Maruts.  and  were 

origtoAlly.  as   it   would  seem,  iuteuded  for  thu  nuu-cloudii.     The   Hiudu  coni- 

*"Jl«top  II  perfectly  aware  of  the  originni  meaning  of  jtriitJuiU,  as  clouds.     The 

"eodary  Knool,  he  says,  takes  them  for  deer  with  while  spots,  the  etymological 

■tol  fcr  the  many-coloured  lines  of  clouds  {72.  1'.,  t.  64.  8.)' — M.  M, 

TTiS  might  meim  '  the  gimrled  moMiiiMu /  jmrralo  fjirah  (littrully  '  possessed  of 

'itnj ;  but  both  these  nouns  are  fre^ueniiy  used  in  the  *  Veda '  at  a  bold 

fiTacloud,  Oik  are  other  names  foramountain,  as  ailri,&c.  iseeNaigh.  L 

"  T^' ' '    "the  rocks  said  to  havebcvn  fualiioned  out  of  Yniir's  hones  are 

■::i  for  clouds.     In  old  Norse.  Utihl.r  lueacs.  both  cloud  and 

.,  ;...^-.^1j  wnrd  clowl  itself  has  been  identified  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 

we  Ju.«-tt.  ■•  Orient  und  Occident,"  vol.  ii.  p.  G2.' — (MtiUer's  '  Traiid/ 

•  .1    It  is  intcrusiiug  to  see  how  tliis  priuicvid  metaphor  has  paraed  into  a 

0  2  i<;g«»l 
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*  8.  Tliey  at  nhosa  Xftdngs  the  cartb.  like  n  hoary  king,  trcmUc 
for  fear  on  thoir  x^-ays. 

'  0.  Their  birth  is  strong  indeed ;  there  is  Htrength  to  como  forth 
from  thuir  mother,  nay  thoro  is  vigour  twice  cuoagh  for  it. 

*  10.  And  these  sons,  the   Ringers,  eiilni^od   the  funcos   in    thuir 
cuurHiDgs  ;  the  cowa  had  to  walk  knee-deep. 

*  11.  They  cauao  this  long  and  broad  unceasing  rain  (literaU^,  sou 
of  the  cloud)  to  fall  on  their  ways. 

'  12.  0  ^lanits,  with  such  strengtb  as  yours,  you  hare  oaofledlDOli 
to  fall,  yon  have  caused  mountain:*  to  fall. 

*  13.  As  the  Marutfl  pasci  along,  they  talk  together  ou  the  Wfty  ;  <!( 
any  one  hear  them  ? 

*  14.  Come  ftist  on  your  quick  steeds !  there  oro  worshipjiera 
you  among  the  Kanwas;  may  you  well  rejoice  among  them.* 

As  another  example   of  the  abrupt   but  vividly    picturesqur 
poetry  of  the  *Rig  Veda,*  wc  give  the  following  hymn  from  the 
'third  Mai,ulala,  which  contains  a  dialogue,  said  to  have  been  held 
in   mythological  times,  Iwtweon  the  great  sajre  Vi'swiimitra  and 
the  two  famous  rii'ors  of  the  Punjab,  the  Vipa's  and  the  Sutudri, 
better  known  iis  the  Bras  and   Sullej.     Vi'awamitra   had   be 
■for  some  years    the   fjimiU    priest   of  king  Sudus,  and,   havi 
gained    much    wealth    in    his    service,    was    returning    with    it 
to  his  home,  when  be  and  his  followers  of  the  race  of  Bhara 
were  stopped  at    the   confluence  of  the   two  rivers.     The 
is  the  ancient   Hyphasis    (which    is  only    a   slight   corrupti 
of  the  Sanskrit  name  Vipu's),  and  it  now  flows  into  the  Suil 
near  a  Utile  village  called  Hurrekcc,   not    far  from   which  t 
Sikhs    erected    their    bridge    of   boats    when    their  army    mai 
its  last  stand  at  Sobraon  in  the  flrst  campaign  of  1840.     The 
hymn  itself  is  full  of  the  simple-hearted  poetry  of  a  very  early 
time.     The    comparison   with   which  it  opens — describing  the 
two  rivers  rushing  down  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  sea,  as  tir^H 
cows  hastening  to  lick  their  calves — how  full  it  is  of  the  spirit  d^| 
those  half-nomad  times,  and  how  different  from  the  later  pseudo- 
poetic  feeling  which  inspired  Euripides  when  he  speaks  of  the— 

or  Horace's — 

•Tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidos.' 


la  the   Veda   poet  it  was  the  spontaneous  outburst,  the  itn 


me- 


IcgcD'I  in  clti£sica1  San&krit  litcratuTv,  which  repraeois  Indra  si  haTios  vith  bU 
Oiuiid^Tbolts  cut  ofT  the  rocky  wiugs  of  the  mouDUuat  which  become  »«  Urntt 
kind  uf  cluuds.  .\  rcmiiaiit  ofilie  same  idea  marprobBbly  be  ibe  coonrcUng  ttek 
between  irtfrpoi.  snd  ifaf  Baukrit  pof m,  *a  wiag. 
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.^^  comparison  suggested  by  the  most  natural  home  associa- 
r^  s;  in  the  other  poets  it  is  only  a  conventional  commonplace, 

i«h  has  come  down  from  an  earlier  time,  and  lost  by  the  way 

S.  ts  froshnoss  and  truth. 

3..  Ea^'er  fnim  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  like  two  mares  looEened 

Kxa  their  stAU  and  vying  in  speed, — like  two  white  cows  longing  to 

Ik.  their  calves,  the  Yipu's  and  'Sutndri  hasten  with  their  united  waters. 

2.  Iiupt'Ued  hy  Indra  and  imploring   his   leave,  you  go  to  the 
as  two  charioteers  to  their  goal;  flowing  together  and  fortili- 

i-Xi^  the  luiid  with  youi-  waves,  each  of  yuu,  bright  rivcrp,  hastens  to 
:ao   other. 

3.  I  have  come  to  the  fiir-flowing  mother-most  river,  we  have  come 
C>   "tXie  toood  auspicious  A'ipu's,  as  yc  flow  together  to  a  common  homo, 

)£G  cows  hastening  to  lick  their  calves. 
•  4.  Tfte  Hivtrf.    Fertilizing  the  land  with  our  water,  and  hastening 
to  klie  gijal  appointed  hy  the  god,  our  on mird-ll owing  rush  brooks  not 
of  delay;  what  wants  the  sage  that  he  thus  calls  to  the  rivers? 

_  •  5.   Vi'$>cdmitru.    Joyfully  listen  to  my  kindly  speech ;  rest,  rivers 

*Veli  in  water,  for  a  moment  on  your  way  ;•  I,  the  son  of  Ku'sika, 

^BKirous  of  protection,  with  earnest  prayer  invoke  the  river  before  me, 

'  6,  Bivern.     Inilrs,    the    wieldcr    of    the    thunderbolt,    dog    oiur 

flannels;  he  smoto  the  cloud  (Vritra),  the  blockador  of  waters;  ho 

tbo  fair-handed,  the  impeller,  lias  brought  us  on  our  way ;  by  his 

voxuniand  we  flow  broad  rivers. 

*7.  Ever  is  that  heroism  of  Indm  to  bo  proclaimed,  when  ho  cut 
AH  in  pieces,  with  his  thnndorbolt  he  smote  the  surrounding  ob- 
rtructors;  the  waters  flowed  seeldng  their  goal. 

'8.  0  nttercr  of  praises,  forget  not  this  thy  speech  which  future 
generations  shall  proclaim ;  in  hymns,  O  poet,  pay  us  due  reverence ; 
degTftdo  us  not  among  men,  so  may  houom*  be  thine. 

'V.  Vi'tticdittifra.  O  sisters,  listen  kindly  to  him  who  praises  you; 
ho  Las  come  to  yuu  from  afar  with  waggon  aud  chariot;  bow  down 
loffljly,  be  easily  crossed,  0  rivers, — bo  lower  than  the  axles  with  your 
streams. 

'10.  Birerf.  Hymner,  wo  hear  thy  words,  that  thou  hast  come 
from  afar  with  waggon  and  chariot ;  wo  bow  clown  to  thee,  as  a 
woman  giving  milk  to  her  child,  a&  a.  maiden  to  a  man,  to  embrace 
ium. 

*11,    Vi'inramUra.     When  the  Bharatas  \vilh  mo  have  passed  over 

you.  when  the  war-loving  troop  have  passed  with  your  leave,  urged  on 

by  Indm,  then  lot  your  natural  rush  liave  ite  way ;  1  will  ever  devote 

lyself  to  your  praise,  for  yo  are  worthy  of  adoration. 

*  1'2.  The  war-loving  Hhoi-ntas  have  crosKod ;  the  sage  has  offered 

praiec  to  the  rivers;  0  streams,  dispensing  food  and  abounding 

in  wt^alth,  spread  plenty,  fill  your  channels,  and  flow  swiftly  ou. 

*  Wt  here  adopt,  in  preference  to  the  Scholiast's  explanation,  that  given  by 
Pftif«Mor  Koth,  *Ztu*  Lit.  uod  Geschichte  det  Wcda,*  p.  103. 

'13.  Lot 
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'  18.  Ixit  your  waters  so  fiow  that  t]io  pin  of  iheyolco  mAj 
them, — 0  waters,  leave  the  traces  ontonchcd  ;  swoU  not  yot 
ye  who  are  void  of  all  evil,  who  injure  not  others  and  are  yourselves 
inviolate.'— iiiV  ^fc'*'"*  iii-  33. 

We  have  in  the  Vptra  and  Ahi  of  this  hymn  an  allusion 
tn  onft  of  the  most  common  m_vtholon:ical  personifitatitms  in  the 
Rig  Veda,  by  which  the  f^mnd  atmospheric  phenomena  whic 
in  the  tropics  usher  in  the  rainy  season,  are  converted  into 
personal  conflict  between  Indra  and  the  demon  who  wilhho! 
the  cloud's  precious  stores.  VVitra  is  the  encompassor,  or  con 
cealer,*  Ahi  {ej(i^)  is  the  dragon,  and  each  personifies  the  blirk 
mass  of  domis  which  so  often  in  India  rises  for  days  without 
raininjr,  until  a  thunderstorm  lets  loose  the  imprisoned  waters. 
Thus  we  read  in  i.  o2 : — 

*  With  his  vnflt  destroying  thunrlcrholt  Indra  fltnick  the  darkling 
mutilated  Vritra ;  as  the  trirnks  of  trees  arc  felled  by  tho  axe,  ho  lie* 
Ahi  prostrate  on  the  earth.  The  waters  carry  away  tlio  nauMsleas 
body  of  Vritra,  tossed  into  the  midst  of  tho  never- stopping,  noTcr- 
reeting  currents.     The  foe  of  Indra  has  slept  a  long  darkness.' 

It  is  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  ancient  ethnology  nf  India, 
when    (as    in   ii,    11.1^,    according   to   Sa^ana)    we    find    Vri 
designated  as  the  Dasyu,  which  in  the  *  Veda '  is  tlie  distinguishi 
appellation  of  the  dark-skinned  aboriginals,  as  contrasted  wi 
Xhe  fair-skinncxl  Aryans  from  the  north. 

As    such    simple    poems    are    peculiarly    pleasing    from    the 
contrast  which  they  present  to  the  excessive  elaboration  of  t 
classical   Sanskrit   literature,    wo   add   the   following    short   o 
to  Ushas,  the  personified  Dawn,  from  the  first  Mandata.     Su 
poems  indeed  are  a  refreshment  to  the  Vedic,  as  much  as  to 
ordinary  Sanskrit,  student ;  for  the  Kig  Veda  is  too  often  prosaic 
as  well  as  difficult;  we  are  continually  Ixiilled,  as  in  the  earl 
Arabic  poetry  of  the  Hamiisa,  by  the  conciseness  and  appareatl 
studied  obscurity  of  the  language,  and  it  is  only  at  intervals  t* 
a  living  spring  of  poetry,  such  as  touches  modem  sympa 
gushes  out  from  the  hard  rock. 

*  1.  0  UahoB,'!'  come  by  auspicious  paths  from  tho  bright  ro^n 

•  Vfitra  secnw  to  renppesr  in  the  Greek  SpSpoT,  '  ihf  time  befor«  day ^mk,*  and 
atraoeof  theold  legeod  BorviTrt  in  thcmylhical  dpjjOrthros,  the  son  c>f  T>phv>o 
and  Echidnn.  which  kept  the  herds  of  Ge'ryf^otts  in  the  island  Er^tbcia,  and  is 
killed  t»y  Hercnies.  It  is  ciiriows  to  notice  how  the  old  ideft  a  rercraed  in 
Noatiiii'(xxs.i.  137);  ther«  Ortbros  is  rvprtfented,  with  Auron.  as  Night's  gmt 
eDemy. 

t  Utha$  comts  from  vat,  *to  shine,*  i.e^  orifciDBlly  ixisru;  «e  hare  tbcr  Mine 
word  in  ^f,  ^lic  atfivf,  the  Latin  anrora,  and  the  Gothic  uAtfo. 
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i^evi  -      ]pt  tho  piirplfl  fcine  bring  thee  to  the  divoUmg  of  the  offerer 

'  ^'     XJfihiid,  in  the  wiMo  an<l  heautifiil  chariot  wheToin  thou  riHcRt, 
fi(S**  *o~day,  daughter  of  heaven,  to  the  pious  offerer  of  the  oblation. 

'  i  ^V'hitc-comiilciioned  Ushos,  upon  thy  coming  bijwda  and 
i|a>f^Ttip^g  jiPQ  fitirriug,  and  tho  winged  birds  flock  round  from  the 
ciiAs  of  the  sky. 

^^'  Thon.  tjBhoA,  shining  forth  illmninefit  all  tho  ether  with  tliy 

T*J* »   such  as  thou  art,  the  Kanwas,  desirous  of  wealth,  praise  thoe 

with  t\xoir  hymns.' 

^  He  praises  of  Ushas  havp  inspired  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
P^'^^'iges  of  poetry  in  the  *Rig  Vctla/  and  it  is  not  without 
intProst  to  obscnc  the  tender  tone  of  melancholy  pensivcncsi 
*uich  is  a  stTonsT  characteristic  of- the  Hindu  mind,  coming  out 
*^pn  in  these  the  earliest  efforts  of  its  imajrination.  Thus  in 
H.V.i.92:- 

'The  divine  and  ancient  Ufihaa,  bam  again  and  again  and  bright 
*itb  luichangbg  hues,  wastes  away  tho  life  of  a  mortal,  like  tho  wife 
"'»  hunter  cutting  up  and  dividing  the  hirdR. 

*She  luw  been  seen  illmuining  the  ends  <jf  the  pky  and  driving  into 
4i»)ipearanco  her  sister  (the  Night);  wearing  away  the  ages  of  men, 
Abe  Bhines  forth  with  light,  tho  bride  of  the  lover  (the  Sun).' 

Or  again  in  R.  V.  i.  113. 

'Fiillowing  tho  path  of  tho  morningR  that  have  passed,  and  first  of 
fte  endkuss  mornings  that  are  to  come,  UHhas,  Nhiuing  forth,  arouses 
li^;  and  awakens  every  one  that  lay  iia  dead. 

•  Those  mortahi  who  behold  the  pristine  Ushos  dawning  have  i^assed 
ftny;  U»  UH  sho  ia  now  visiblo,  and  they  approach  who  shall  behold 
licr  in  after  times.' 

These  lines  are,  at  the  least,  3000  years  old,  yet  they  express 
tie  modern  sentiment  of  our  great  living  poet : — 

*  Tb«  soma-plant  plnys  a  very  important  part  in  tlie  Vedic  ritQal.  and  it  corre- 
fpcoit  to  the  Horns  of  thtf  ZendarMta ;  but  it  is  doubtful  what  plant  was  originally 
tctraded  ti^  the  naiiit*.  It  is  ilescribed  as  '  a  creeper,  of  a  dark  colour,  Bonr,  with- 
oulcflTej,  tnilky,  and  pulpy  extemftlly  ;  itcausi-s  phlegm  and  Tomiting,  and  is  a 
Ci*ovni«  fwd  ot'goat«,  set*  MiJllcr,  Zeilschr.  d.  D.  Al.  G.  ix.  It  is  said  to  como 
(nn  ibe  north,  and  to  bt*  liougljt  of  barbarian  tribes ;  but  the  soma  of  the  *  Veda ' 
U  no  lini([tT  known  in  ladiiu  Dr.  Haug  eays  that  '  tht*  plant  iit  present  used  by 
tbruerificia]  priests  of  the  Dikkhan  is  not  the  soma  of  ihc  Vedas,  bnt  appears  to 
btkwjf  to  the  same  order.  Ic  grotrs  on  hillR  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poooa,  to 
UMJieifhl  of  aboat  four  or  live  fuet,  and  forms  a  kind  of  bush,  consisting  of  a 
certiia  number  of  shoots,  all  coming  from  the  same  root ;  their  iptem  is  solid  like 
wood,  the  bark  grvyish,  they  are  witbont  leaves,  ihe  sap  appears  whitish,  has  a 

stringent  tsate,  is  bitter  bnt  not  sour ;  it  is  a  rcry  nasty  drink,  but  has  some 
log  effect'  (Ait.  IJr.  trantl.  p.  489).  The  ceremonial  writers  allow  the 
[tins.  Guilandina  I^iiduc,  to  be  used  as  a.  subiititute  for  the  soma.  The 
of  Uombay  use  the  bmochn  of  a  particnlar  tree,  obtained  from  Persia  in 
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•  From  gTfcvo  t<>  grave  tbo  sbadow  crept ; 
In  her  slill  place  the  morning  wept ; ' 

only  to  the  ancient  poet  the  powers  of  nature  in  their  eternal 
courses  (like  the  soul  itself  in  later  Hindu  philosophy)  are  the 
passionless  'spectators'  of  mortality  and  its  sufferiDgs,  not  the 
active  svmpathisers. 

But  Ushas  herself  is  a  very  subordinate  deity  in  the  'Rig 
Veda';  its  chief  deities,  as  we  have  said,  are  Indra,  A^ui,  aiid 
the  Sun, 

Indra  is  the  personification  of  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
firmament,  lie  is  especially  the  god  of  the  thunder  and  tlie 
rain.  There  is  no  satisfactory  etymology  of  his  name,  whidi 
must  therefore  be  very  old  ;.  but  it  is  singular  that  we  find 
no  traces  of  it  in  Western  mythology.  The  name  does  octur  in 
the  iioroastrian  books,  but  with  one  of  those  strange  transforma- 
tions which  prove  that  the  Zendavcsta  represents  an  old  reliKioi" 
schism  which  separated  tlic  Iranian  and  Hindu  tribes, 'who  had 
remained  more  or  less  united  when  the  other  branches  of  tlie 
great  family  had  migrated  westward.  Indra  in  the  V«la  is  ibe 
chief  of  the  gods,  the  dcvas ;  and  he  retains  something  of  tbii 
rank  in  the  Zendavesta ;  but  the  devas  are  no  longer  gods* 
but  demons  (compare  the  modern  Persian  diw),  and  Indra  i* 
one  of  the  principal  councillors  in  the  infernal  kingdom  of 
Abriman. 

Agni  (Ignis)  is  the  deity  of  fire,  and  more  hymns  are  devoted 
to  his  honour  in  the  *  Kig  Wda*  than  to  any  other  god,  except 
Indra.  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  thp  sacrifice,  that  b^ 
assumes  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  old  Hindu  pantbeoo- 
This,  the  keynote,  is  struck  in  the  very  opening  lines  of  ibe 
first  hymn : — 

*  I  glorify  Agni,  the  priest  of  the  sacrifice,  the  divine,  the  minist 
who  prcfiont«  the  oblation,  and  ib  tlio  possofisor  of  great  wealtli. 

'  May  that  Agui,  who  is  tu  be  celebrated  bj  auciont  or  by  in( 
seers,  conduct  the  gods  hither.' 

Sometimes  he  is  sung  as   bom  from  two  sticks,  in  alh 
to  the  Hindu  process  of  kindling  fire  by  rubbing  together 
two   pieces   of  wood    called    Arani;   in   others   he   is   gencnt 
by  Indra  between  two  clouds;  in  others  he  is  represented  S3 
sun  in  heaven,  the  lightning  in  the  firmament,  and  ordinary  : 
on  the  earth  or  in  the  waters. 

The  Sun  is  calleil  Siirya  and  Savitri ;  but   these  deities 
often   associated   with  several   others  as   the  Adityas,  or 
of  Aditi,*   a  name  which   in  classical   Sanskrit   is  used  for 
twelve    manifestations   of  the   sun   in   the  several    months. 
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Vue  *  Rig  Veda'    the  Atlit^as   appear  as    seven,    in    the  Taitti- 

iiy^  aa  eight,  but  in  some  of  the  Brahmnnas  they  arc  given  as 

lwc\ve.     The  names  vary  in   the  lists,  but  Varuija,  Mitra,  antl 

i^^atnan  always  appear  among  them.     Mitm  reappears  in  the 

^*^n<lave8ta  as  the  well  known  Alitbra,   who  is  the  angel  pre- 

'^Uirigover  ami  directing  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  and  Aryaman 

'^'^y  be  similarly  recognised  as  the  genius  Airyaman.     In  the 

*5-'g  Veda'  Mitra  and  Varuna  seem  more  especially  associated 

**'ith  each  other  ;  Mitra  is  the  gml  of  the  day,  and  Varuna  of  the 

'**giit.*     The  Indian  tradition  may  be  partly  correct  that  Mitra 

'^presents  the  sun  by  day,  and  Varuna  tlie  setting  luminary ;  but 

•^aruna  in  the  Veda  has  a  much  more  extended  sphere.     In  the 

-'^ler  literature  Varuna  is  the  deity  of  the  ocean,  but  this  idea 

**«^curs  only  in  one  or  two  passages  of  the  '  Rig  Veda*;  and  the 

^~*  reeks  in  their  word  Oypaco?,  have  retained  the  ancient  idea  of 

*  aruna  much  more  closely  than  the  Hindus,  who  have  wandered 

'si.r  away   from  the  original  conception  of  this  deity.     Varuna's 

c-onneciion    with   the   Night   may   help   to   explain   the   moral 

cliaracier  which  is  pre-eminently  ascribed  to  him,  and  which  is 

Reflected   in   the   hymns   addressed   in  his   worship.      Professor 

Mailer,  in  his  'Ancient  Sanskrit  literature*  (p.  536  ^ey.),  has  given 

••reral  of  these  hymns  ;  we  will  only  quote  the  following,  which, 

indeed,  occurs  in  the  Atharva  Veda,  but  is  evidently  an  ancient 

fragment ;  and  we  know  of  no  passage  in  Vedic  literature  which 

approaches  its  simple  sublimity  : — 

*Tbe  Great  One  who  nile«  over  those  worlds  iK^holds  all  as  if 
^  vere  close  by.  When  any  one  thiuks  that  lie  cloaks  a  thing,  the 
Gods  know  it  oU. 

*They  know  every  one  who  stands  or  walks  or  glides  along  secretly 
«  withdraws  into  bis  house  or  into  any  hiding-place.  Wluitover  two 
fcfuns  sitting  together  devise,  Varuna  the  King  knows  it  as  the 
tiirf. 

'  This  earth  too  is  Varuna  the  King's,  and  thai  vast  sky  whose  ouds 
m  fiu-  off.  The  two  oceans  are  Varuna's  loins ;  he  resides  too  in  this 
httlopooL 

'He  who  hlioidd  floe  for  beyond  the  sky,  would  not  thei-o  escape  from 
Vtroua  the  King;  his  messengers  from  heaven  traVLrsa  this  world, 
Xhooouul-eyed  they  look  beyond  this  earth. 

'King  Varuna  fioes  all, — what  is  ^vithin  and  beyond  heaven  and 
earth ;  the  ^iukiiigs  of  men*8  eyes  arc  all  numbered  by  him ;  ho 
caoTcs  all  these  things  as  a  gamester  his  dice. 

•  May  ail  thy  destructive  noosos,  0  Varuna,  which  ore  cast  sevenfold 
aad  threefold,  bind  hiia  who  s|>caks  falsehood,  and  pa^^s  by  him  who* 
tnith,' 


•  Ttas  ihftrv  is  ■  icxl  in  the  •Taittiriya  Brftlun. 
Mrtra,  the  night  to  Vanina.* 


7.  10,  *the  day  belongs  u» 
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In  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  *  Rig  Wla '  Vanina  is 
asura,  but  wc  also  find  the  appellation  applied  to  Indra, 
and  t>ther  deities.  This  word  has  a  very  interesting  history. 
In  classical  Sanskrit  it  only  means  a  demon  ;  and  this  moanin|t 
occurs  occasionally  even  in  the  early  books  of  the  *  Rig  Veil*,* 
and  often  in  the  later  tenth.  In  the  Atharva  Vetia  it  occuri 
very  frequently  in  this  sense ;  and  the  Btahmai^as  are  nere^i^J 
tired  of  beginning  their  legends  with  the  phrase  derasura  nlH 
eshu  lokeshu  samaiiatattta,  *  the  gods  and  asnras  contended  in^^ 
tbcse  worlds/  But  generally  in  the  '  Rig  Veda  *  the  word  ha» 
no  such  evil  meaning,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  (iriginallr 
derived  from  as  '  to  be  '  with  the  affix  nra  (as'ura),  and  to  have 
meant  'living/  *  spiritual.'  But  in  later  times  asura  acquir«l 
a  malevolent  meaning,  just  as  the  Greek  ^aifuav;  and  even 
in  the  great  epics,  the  RamS,yana  and  MahabhSrata,  we  fiml 
a  new  word  surOf  coined  to  express  the  good  deities.  Hencefnrili 
siira  and  asura  play  the  same  part  in  the  legends  which  had 
once  been  ])layed  by  r/eva  and  asura ;  and  a  new  legend  is 
invented  for  an  etymology, — the  swas  being  those  heavenly 
beings  who  shared  the  liquor  of  immortality  (surii),  while  those 
who  were  excluded  became  the  a-suras*  But  degraded  as  wis 
the  fate  of  the  word  in  India,  it  was  amply  revenged  elsewhere. 
Asura  becomes  ahura  in  Zend,  and  the  name  of  the  e*"'^ 
principle  in  the  Zoroastrian  books  is  Ahura  mazda,  *the  linn? 
creator,'  or  'the  living  wise  one.'  The  Zoroastrian  faith  i* 
expressly  called  the  Ahura  religion  in  contradistinction  to  tbr 
deva  religion  ;  and  few  heathen  names  have  been  more  celcbratM 
in  the  annals  of  religious  thought  than  the  Oromasdes  of  thf 
ancient  Persians. 

The  deity  'Siva,  who  shares  with  Vishnu  the  pre-eminence  of 
worship  in  the  classical  literature,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  *Ri5 
Veda';  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  gods  of  thf 
aboriginal  tribes,  and  that  he  was  subsequently  adopted  (rspeciil'j^ 
with  the  linga  symbol)  into  the  Brahmanical  pantheon  wid 
identified  with  the  Vcdic  deity  Rudra,  whose  name  is  now  oop 
of  'Siva's  appellations.  In  the  'Rig  Veda*  Rudra t  i«  a  sub* 
ordinate;  deity  ;  he  is  called  *the  father  of  the  Maruts^  (or  st(inn* 


*  The  grammarionii,  howercr,  presvrTed  the  ol<l  tradition  thnt  tuura  bw 
originallj  no  connection  with  »ura.  Thus  the  Uij&di  Sutras  derive  cinini  fron'' 
'  to  throw '  (i.  4,1),  and  #ura,  tura  froro  ai  '  to  expri'f.s  the  soma-jidce '  ( ii.  3«). 

+  His  nam«  is  usually  derived  fVom  rud  '  to  wct'p,'  either  as  heing  otw  fljj 
himself  wept,  or  who  causes  olhtrrs  to  w««p.  Modi'm  iichulsrs  expUio  tbr  *^ 
as  *  one  who  roam,'  and  hence  the  appn)priattrDe8s  of  the  epithrt  in  conniSJ* 
wiih  tht?  Mariits.  Rudri  meant  a  kind  of  lute,  and  has  l>eea  coDJectumllY  c^' 
oected  with  \i>pa.  If  this  etymnlosy  l>c  correct,  it  would  be  a  singular  instt'^ 
bow  a  TOoif  as  well  as  a  man,  may  *  id  its  time  play  many  parts.' 

goJA 
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fo<3»)^  he  'possesses  healing  remedies/  and  'is  the  greatest 
pHjrsician  of  physicians';  but  there  arc  traces,  oven  in  the 
"Vrnns,  that  his  power  was  not  always  beneficent.  One  of  his 
epithets  is  kajrardin,  tbc  *  braidod-haired  one,'  which  strikinp^ly 
'^Oiinds  Ds  of  the  ascetic's  matted  locks,  which  are  one  of  the 
Peculiar  characteristics  of  the  modem  'Siva.  These  common 
epithets  and  attributes  continue  to  increase  in  the  Brtihmnnas,  but, 
*s    Dr.  Muir  observes  * : — 

*  Between  these  passages  from  the  BrAhmnnas  relative  to  Rurira  and 
*^**^  earliest  description  of  the  same  deity  which  we  discover  in  the 
<if>ic  iHtems,  a  wide  chasm  intervcnos,  which  no  genuine  ancient 
^J^airf-riftl!*  c-xi«t  for  bridging  over.  Instead  of  remaining  a  Rnbordinato 
c3etty,  as  ho  was  in  the  Vedic  era.  Eudra  thoro  has  thrown  Agui, 
A'iVvu,  iSiirya,  Mitra  and  Vartma  completely  into  the  Bbade;  and 
^Izough  Indra  still  occupies  a  prominent  place,  he  has  sunk  down  into 
»  subordinate  position,  and  is  quite  mmblo  to  coiupoto  in  power  and 
dignity  with  Rudra  (*Siva),  who  together  with  Vishnu  now  cngroesos 
'tbc  aliaost  exclusive  worship  of  the  Bndinmuical  world.'  \ 

A  similar  history  attaches  itself  to  Vishijiu,  who  equally  holds 
in  modem  India  a  position  totally  different  from  that  which 
be  occupied  in  Vedic  times.  In  the  'Rig  Veda*  he  is  often 
mentioned,  but  generally  as  associated  with  Indra,  Mitra,  Vanina, 
some  other  deity  ;  and  his  most  celebrated  exploit  is  his 
^three  steps,'  which  are  t>ften  alluded  to.  ITius  we  read  in  i.  22, 
'\ishnu  strode  over  this  (universe);  in  three  places  he  planted 
liis  itep;  it  was  envelopcil  in  his  dust,*  What  these  three  steps 
*ere,  was  disputed  in  very  old  limes;  for  the  Nirukta,  our  oldest 
^niic  commentary,  (juotes  two  different  opinions  regarding 
tbem,  as  held  by  two  very  early  grammarians.  According  to 
"^Upuni,  they  referrp<l  to  Vishnu's  threefold  existence,  on 
*i»rth,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  sky;  while  according  to 
Aorriavabha,  ihcy  meant  the  rise,  culmination,  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  the  three  steps  being  the  hill  where  he  rises,  the 
meritiian,  and  the  hill  where  he  sets.  These  three  steps,  like  so 
rowiv  other  V^cdic  hints,  assumed  a  new  and  totally  dispro- 
jwrtionate  significance  in  the  classical  literature.  Every  reader 
of  S<puthpy's  *  Curse  of  Kehnma'  will  remember  the  legend  of 
^  iihiiu's  appearing  in  his  dwarf-incarnation  before  Bali,  the  lord 
of  the  Asuras,  ami  his  asking  three  paces  as  a  boon.     Tbey  are 

•  'Siaskrit  Texts,'  W.  342.  In  pp.  252-35r,,  and  54-2r)l,  Dr  Muir  has  coHecled 
lAX  the  important  psuaees  from  Saofkrit  literature  which  illnstratc  the  hutorj  of 
■*""  vorthip  of  'Siva  and  Vishnu. 

la  the  'Sankam  Digrijaya— a  U'gcnilary  history  of  the  life  and  polemics  of 
im  'Aeharra,  the  prt-at  teacher  of  the  ninth  century — we  have  (in  ch.  33>  a 
■  ili»ctu«ian  between  btm  nod  ci'rtain  worshippers  of  Indra,  which  strikinglf 
illaKntc*  Uie  difference  between  Indra  as  the  Vedic  aod  oa  the  nivdia:TaI  deity. 
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granted,  and  Visbiiu,  assuming  a  miraculous  form,  with  one 
step  spans  the  earth,  with  the  second  the  eternal  atmosphere^ 
and  with  the  third  the  sky  (Ramayana,  i.  31).  It  is  curious  to 
trace  this  legend  l>ack  into  a  mere  exaggeration  of  a  natural 
phenomenon,  as  described  in  the  *  Rig  Veda* ;  but  it  is  onlv  nne 
of  the  many  instances  in  which  comparative  mylholog)'  hu 
already  resolved  numina  into  vomina. 

i'  Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  the  whole  HimlLi 
system  oiavaU'trs,  The  ten  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  the  Preserrffj 
(of  which  the  Dwarf  is  the  fifth)  form  an  imjwrtant  article  of 
modern  Hindu  crewl ;  hut  the  'Rig  Veda*  is  entirely  silent 
regarding  Oiem.  In  the  absence  of  all  chronological  data  in 
Sanskrit  literature,  we  cannot  tell  when  the  idea  arose;  bat  ire 
can  at  least  trace  the  germs  of  some  of  these  incamatiuns 
isolated  expressions  of  the  later  Vedic  books.  Thus,  in 
Brahmana  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda,  we  find  Vishnu  appesri 
OS  a  dwarf  to  settle  one  of  the  contests  between  the  devas  * 
the  Asuras,  and  the  latter  are  represented  as  giving  to  their  rivsll 
*as  much  earth  as  this  Vishnu  can  lie  upon.'  The  same  Brahmti?* 
also  represents  the  Creator  Prajiipati  as  assuming  the  form  of' 
tortoise  {karma)  to  produce  offspring  ;  but  here  it  seems  to 
meant  merely  an  etymological  pun,  as  kar  *  to  make,'  »ug| 
the  word  kiinna  ;  ^  what  he  created  he  made  ;  in  that  he  mule 
{akaroi)  he  is  therefore  hurma.^  The  same  book  has  also  so 
obscure  allusion  to  the  earth  as  having  been  raised  up  by  a  boar; 
and  here  again  the  boar  is  associated  with  PrajApati.  The 
tortoise  and  the  boar  are  now  reckoned  as  Vishpu's  second  and 
third  incarnations  ;  as  the  boar,  he  raised  on  his  tusks  the  HOtld 
which  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  and,  as  a  lortoisCi 
he  supported  the  mountain  Mandora  when  the  ocean  was  chumru 
for  the  liquor  of  immortality. 

The  \^niite  Yajur  Brahmana  also  gives  the  oldest  mvth  con- 
cerning the  Deluge  which  is  to  be  found  in  Hindu  traditioa 
According  to  this  legend,  Manu  found  a  little  fish  in  the  waWf 
which  had  been  brought  to  him  by  his  servants  ;  the  fish  begi 
his  protection,  and  promises  to  deliver  him  in  the  appr^>aclii 
deluge.  Manu  puts  it  in  a  vessel,  but  the  fish  grows 
rapidly  tliat  he  is  continually  obliged  to  change  its  reccptsCl** 
and  at  last  he  throws  it  into  the  sea.  When  the  flood  coinr«,W 
is  saved  in  a  ship,  and  he  binds  a  rope  to  the  fish's  bom 
and  is  thus  carried  beyond  the  Northern  Mountain.  In  dw 
later  literature  the  fish  becomes  the  first  of  V'ishnus  ten 
carnations.* 

*  Id  tbe  MahAbb&rata  accouiil  it  Is  Ilrahman,  tmt  Visbna,  who  stnunM  v* 
form  of  a  fish.  _, 
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*The  'Satapatba  or  While  Vajar  Brabmaiiia  is  the  latest  of  the 
ftr»hmanas,  and  we,  need  not  be  surprisc<l,  therefore,  to  find 
tHcw  initial  hints  there;  but  at  best  tbey  are  only  casual  su^- 
7^stions,  which  may  have  formed  the  basis  for  the  subsequent 
development 

TLus  two  of  the  most  universal  ideas  in  media?val  and  modem 
Hinduism — the  Trimurtti  or  Triad  of  Brahman,  V^ishnu,  and 
*Siv»  (with  their  respective  consorts  Saraswati,  Lakshmi»  and 
Durga  or  Pfirvatl),  and  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu, — are  post- 
Vedic ;  and  similarly,  thoug;h  Vedic  hymns  and  verses  are  still 
clianted  in  the  Hindu  ritual,  they  are  distorted  from  their 
original  application  and  their  true  significance  perverted  and 
for^ttcn. 

We  have  thus  mentioned  the  more  important  deities  of  the 
'  Rig  Veda,'  and  described  their  leading  attributes  ;  and  it  will 
have  been  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Vedic  religion  cannot  be 
called  monotheism. 

But  numerous  as  are  the  deities   who  are  celebrated  in   the 
\iyinns  of  the  '  Ri^  Veda/  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  watch  the 
onronscious  workings  of  that   monotheistic   instinct  which  we 
Wlieve  lies  within  the  human  soul,  and  which  is  only  entirely 
nnotbered   in  the  lowest  stages  of   barbarism.     There  seem  to 
a»two  separate  ways  in  which  this  instinctive  tendency  worked. 
1u  the  first  place,  these  various  p:ods,  in  their  mutual  limitations 
aod  contrarieties,  could  not  satisfy  the  log^ical  faculty  even  in  that 
wly  stage  of  civilization  ;  for  this  logical  faculty  exists  in  every 
age,  and  is  called  into  some  activity  with  the  first  efforts  of  the 
imagination,  though,  of  course,  it  only  becomes  conscious  of  its 
'Wn  workings    in    a    far    later    stage    of   society.     The    desire 
^lerum  cognoscere  causas'  is  as  active  in  children  as  in  grown- 
up men  and  women  ;  and  some  attempt  at  a  cosmogony  is  one  of 
the  earliest  efforts  of  the  human  mind.    It  is  only  the  lowest  type 
rtf  the  savage,  who  (as   Mr.  Campbell   said  of  the   Bechuanas) 
'looks  on  the  sun  with  the  eyes  of  an  ox;*    and   the  infinite 
problems  of  the  origin  of  all  things  are  just  those  which  most 
fucinatc  the  mind,  when  it  first  awnkes  to  gaze  intelligently  on 
the  universe  around  it.     Thus  we  find  in  the  hymns  of  the  *  Riff 
Vo<ia'  that  the  [xnvers  of  nature, — the  sky,  the  sunshine,  the  wind, 
fin*,  the  ocean. — have  been  already  personified  as  gods,  deva/t 
'the shining  ones;*  and  thus  one  question  of  the  inquisitive  soul 
has  been  answered  ;   but  soon  another  arises  out   of  the  very 
fkiMwer, — these  shining  ones,  too,  whence  are  thei/f    Hence  in  the 
hrtnns  we  have  a  series  of  passages  which  represent  these  deities 
a5  themselves  having    been  bom ;    their   existence    is   not   the 
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fttrthftfit  limit  to  thought, — strong- aa  they  axe  now,  they  once 
not,  and  there  was  something  before  them. 
Thus  we  read  in  *  R.  V.,*  ixi.  48  : — 

'  O  Indra,  on  the  day  ou  which  thou  waet  bom,  thou  didst  drink  « 
will  the  momitain-abiding  nectar  of  this  Soma  plant ;  for  the  yuutlifu 
inuthur  who  bore  thoc,  in  tho  dwelling  of  thy  great  sire,  gave  jt  U 
thee  before  she  gave  the  breast.* 


So  in  *R.  V  '  vii.  20:— 


1 


'A  vigorous  (god)  begot  him  a  vigorous  son  for  the  battle; 
wii'e  brought  him  forth,  the  horoic ;  hun  who  is  tho  leader  of  uiufeii 
tho  chief  over  men,  the  lord,  tho  comiueror,  the  rocoverer  of  the 
tho  fiubduer  of  focB.' 


Or  in  *  R.  V.,'  viiL  45  :— 

'As  soon  as  he  wiis  bora,  the  slayer  of  Vntra  gnwpod  his 
and  asked  his  mother,  "  who  ore  Uie  fierce  warriors  and  w) 
renowned?" 

*  Thy  strong  mother  answered  thee,  **  ho  wlio  wiahea  thy  unioit^, 
£ghts  as  an  elephant  (?)  in  tho  mountain." ' 

^  Indian  tradition  makes  Aditi  the  mother  of  Indra.  TTw 
Adityas,  or  sons  of  Aditi,  are  variously  reckoned;  but 
amongst  them  Varuna  and  Mitra  are  always  included,  as  ifl 
viii.  47  : — 

*  May  Aditi  defend  us,  may  Aditi,  tho  mother  of  tho  opulent  3Iiti>^ 
of  Aryaman  and  of  the  sinless  Varuna,  grant  us  protection-' 

The  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  inconsistency  oi  li** 
language  of  the  different  hymns  in  their  ascriptions  of  suprttw 
dignity  and  power.  On  a  general  survey,  it  is  evident  ihii 
Indra  is  usually  considered  the  Jupiter  of  the  Vedic  patttbeooi 
he  has  more  hymns  in  his  honour  than  any  other  deity,  andli^ 
exploits  and  power  arc  most  frequently  celebrated  : — 

*  He  has  fiUctl  tho  terrestrial  region,  h©  has  fastened  the  coitf**" 
lations  in  tho  sky ;  no  one  has  been  over  bom  nor  will  bo  bom,  \o^ 
like  to  theo ;  thou  hast  sustainc-d  tho  universe  [or  "thou  hast  ti*' 

8cended"Vi-  81. 

'  All  the  g(k1s  cannot  harm  the  many  glorious  works  and  |UC^ 
exploits  of  Indra;  who  has  upheld  the  earth  and  this  aS^j  ^* 
wondor- working,  eugendorud  tho  sun  iind  tho  dawn. 

*  Uoar  of  no  wroug,  such  was  thy  true  gre-itnesa,  that,  as  ««JD  J* 
born,  thou  didst  quail*  the  Soma  juice ;  neither  tho  hcavoDS,  nor  ^ 
days,  nor  tho  mouths,  nor  tho  years  resist  the  power  of  tho^  t*^ 
mighty  one. — (iii.  32). 

*Thou,  Indrn.  art  tho  conqueror,  thou  hast  kindled  tho  fltm,  th"" 
art  great,  the  architect  of  all  things,  the  gwl  of  all/ — (viii.  i^H). 
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But  this  great  preeminence  is'not  exclusively  Indra's  right, — 
we  find  it  in  other  hymns  ascribect  to  other  deities  besides.  Thas 
Vani^a  is  addressed  : — 

^Thou,  divine  Varuna,  art  king  of  all,  both  of  those  who  are  gods 
ASd  those  who  aro  men.' — (ii.  27 ). 

I  'Pennanent  in  greatncsfi  are  the  crontions  of  that  Varuna  who 
piuppcd  up  thu  broad  heaven  and  earthy  who  appointed  in  thoir 
ketotjr  to  their  twofold  task  the  glorioiw  sou  and  tho  coustoUatious, 
fciul  spread  out  tho  earth.' — (vii.  86). 

In  other  hymns  Indra  and- Vishnu  are  associated  as  equal  in 

their  attributes ;  in  others  (as  in  vii.  99),  Vishnu  alone  '  propped 

asuadcr  these  two  worlds,  he  upheld  the  eastern  pinnacle  of  the 

t'aiili.'  In  others,  again,  it  is  Indra  and  Soma  *  who  have  propped 

up  the  sky  with  a  support,  and  have  spread  out  the  earth,  the 

mother/     So,  in  x.  85,  it  is  the  Sun  god  Siirya  who  props  up  the 

I  «ky,  and,  in  i.  170,  he  is  called  by  the  very  epithets  which  we 

\  nw  applied  to  Indra — '  the  architect  of  all  things  and  the  god 

|i  of  oil.'     In  i.  b6,  Agni   is  called  *all  that  is  born,  and  that  will 

I  he  born.* 

This  alternating  recognition  of  each  several  god  as  the  Supreme 
hdoQgs  to  the  very  essence  of  polytheism  in  a  thinking  wor- 
ihipper ;  and  that  the  Vedic  poets  were  men  who,  however 
nute  in  culture,  could  raise  their  thoughts  beyond  the  wants 
o(  a  mere  material  existence,  is  self-evident  in  every  part  of 
the  book*  They  were  the  lineal  ancestors  of  those  Brahman 
philosophers,  whose  talk,  Megasthenes  said,  wus  chieflv  about 
death ;  and  the  germ  of  nearly  every  subsetjuent  sj>eculation  of 
iaterest  in  Hindu  thought  can  be  found  in  the  '  Rig  Veda ; ' 
<*lir  in  the  Vedic  times  the  right  balance  was  still  maintained 
hetH-een  speculation  and  action,  and  the  Hindu  had  not  yet 
learurd  to  forget  the  present  in  the  gigantic  dreams  of  mythology 
*nti  idealism.  The  Vedic  poets  felt,  though  they  could  not  have 
•consciously  expressed,  the  very  truth  with  which  Aristotle  closes 
^<'  twelfth  book  of  his  *  Metaphysics,'  that  *  the  world  does  not 
choose  to  be  governed  badly,  for  "  the  rule  of  many  is  not  well, 
•«  ihere  be  one  lord"  (11.' A  204)';  and  the  dumb  feeling 
'^pressed  itself  by  this  wavering  allegiance,  as  each  deity  for 
^  time  asscrtcil  his  supremacy,  and  each  in  turn  absorbed  the 
*ttributes  and  the  existence  of  the  rest 

But   it   was   not   merely  that  each   god,   at  the    time    of   liis 
Worship,  gradually   swelled.  In  the   worshipper's  eyes,   into   the 
Supreme ;  that  Indra,  Varuna,  or  Vishnu  thus  became  the  great 
lor  nnd  Preserver,  and  gathered  into  himself  all  the  scattered 
ies  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.     It  w^as  not  merely  that  each 
rate  cloud-shape,  us  it   was  steadfastly  gazed  at,  seemed  to 
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waver  and  interming^le  its  oatlines  with  the  others,  or  even  tha  ^ 
all  the  different  masses  sometimes  coalesced  into  one  ;  ther*'  -^ 
were  times  when  the  clouds  themselves  disappeared,  and  mell 
into  the  empyrean  blue  beyond;  when  the  idea  of  a  Supnei 
Being  suggested  itself,  antpce^lent  to  all  these  recognised  deitie- 
— the  great  ineffable  existence  behind  them,  whose  majesty 
only  served  to  conceal. 

In  such  passages  we  have  the  genuine  monotheistic  instil 
however  transient  its  influence  on  the  poet's  mind ;  we  have  h< 
that  *  testimonium  animic  naturaliter  Christianip*  to  whL 
Tertuliian  appealed,  *  when  the  si>ul,  though  cramped  in 
prison  of  the  body,  hemmed  round  by  evil  customs,  cmasculal 
by  lust  and  perverse  affections,  and  enslaved  to  false  go-^dd 
sometimes  comes  to  itself  as  from  a  drunken  bout,  as  from  slt-^s.f 
as  from  an  illness,  and  recovers  iti  senses.'  But  this  has  nothisij 
to  do  with  the  metaphysics  of  philosophy,  which  spring  up  «.r  s 
long  subsequent  stage  of  national  development  and  iix>m  a  /aj 
-different  source  ;  philosophy  would  rather  dissolve  even  tltx 
blue  into  the  darkness  of  the  infinite  void. 

This  primeval  existence  hns  many  names;  sometimes  it  seens ^ 
to  be  called  Aditi.  the  mother  of  the  gods;t  as  in  i,  89  : — 

'  Aditi  ifi  hcavou,  Aditi  is  the  firmament ;  Aditi  is  mother,  iftthcr^ 
and  son  ;  Aditi  is  all  tho  gods ;  Aditi  is  the  five  clnssefl  of  men ;  Adit^^ 
is  all  that  lias  been  bom,  Aditi  is  uU  that  shall  be  bom.' 

Sometimes  he  is  called  Brahmanaspati,  as  in  x.  72  : — 

'Let  UH  celebrate  with  praino  tho  births  of  tho  gods  in   ni 
hymns,  nhoGOOver  of  ns  may  behold  thorn  in  this  later  age. 

'  Brohmauaspati   blew  furUi  all  these  (births)  like  a  blackflxut 
in  tho  former  ago  of  the  gods  tho  existent  sprang  from   the  non- 
existout.' 


In   X.    121,    Hiranyagarbha   is  mentioned, — a  name  so 
biate<l  in  the   later  cosmogony,  as  the  being  producc>d  from 
golden  egg  which  Biahm  a  placed  in  the  primeval  waters  : — 

*  Hinmyagarl^a  arose  in  the  beginning ;  he  was  the  oue  born 
of  things  existing.  He  established  tho  earth  and  this  sky ;  to 
god  shall  we  offer  our  oblation  ?' ♦ 


the 


•  Cf.  •  Odyss.'  {.  44*  :— 

"Orrt  ttlv  ^  Bvfk^  i$iKti,  hiivareu  yhp  Sru'Ta. 

t  On  Aditi,  see  Prof.  Muller's  most   interraling  notr,  pp.  2.'»n-248  ;  he 
ishovs  that  the  natoe  is  Itie  earliest  iuvented  (from  a  '  do!,'  aod  '//(>  '  bood' 
express  'the  visible  inflnile.' 

I  See  Ibtf  whole  of  this  strikiog  hymn  in  Prot  BlfiUer's  'Acctent 
Literature/  p,  St39. 


But 
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at  the  two  most  remarkable  hymns  are  the  following  from 
tlic  tenth  book  ;  in  each  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  distinguished 
W  any  mythological  name  *  : — 

*  1.  The  fftther  o£  the  eye,  wieo  in  mind,  generated  raeistare 
when  those  two  \\*orId8  were  bowing  to  fall ;  when  their  costeru 
mdg  wcjc  fixed,  then  tho  hoaven  and  earth  extended. 

*2.  ViVwakarmoii  (the  maker  uf  all  things)  is  wise,  pervading,  the 
czeator,  the  disposer^  and  the  highest  object  of  vii^ion.  The  objects  of 
ibdr  desiro  inspire  thorn  \s*ith  gladness  in  the  place  where  men  say 
flat  the  One  dwells  beyond  the  seven  sages. 

*3.  He  who  is  our  father,  onr  creator,  disposer,  who  knows  all 
Kgioas  and  worlds,  who  alone  assigns  to  the  gochi  their  name^  to  him 
the  other  worlds  repair  for  his  commands. 

'4.  The  former  s^os,  who  formed  these  croatnros  in  the  remote, 
^  uear  (?),  and  the  lower  ntmospherO}  offered  to  him  substauce  in 
kUuidancc.  as  his  worshippers. 

*5.  That  whicli  is  beyond  tho  Bky,.bcyond  this  earth,  beyond  gods 
ttd  Hj)irit8  {asitra)^ — what  earliest  embryo  did  the  waters  contain,  in 
which  all  tho  gods  were  beheld '? 

'G.  Tho  Wittsrs  contained  that  earliest  embryo  in  which  all  the 
^U  Were  collected.  One  (receptacle)  rested  upon  the  navel  of  the 
Uubora,  wherein  all  the  worlds  stood. 

'7,  Ye  know  not  him  who  produced  these  things;  something  else  is 
*iUun  you.  Tho  chanters  of  hymns  gu  about  euvclupod  iu  mist  and 
OiafcigHcd  with  idle  Ulk.'— x.  82. 

'1.  There  was  then  neither  nonentity  nor  entity:  there  was 
B«  Ktmesphero,  nor  sky  above.  What  enveloped  (all?).  Whoro» 
ill  the  receptacle  of  what  (was  it  contained  ?j.  Was  it  water,  tho 
profoutid  abyss  ? 

'2.  Deatli  was  not  then  nor  immortality  ;  there  was  no  illuminer  of 
^y  or  night.  That  One  breathed  ealinly  by  its  own  uiituro ;  \  there 
*»5  Dotliiug  different  from,  or  above,  it. 

'  3.  Iu  the  beginning  was  darknes.^  enveloped  in  darkness ;  all  this 

*  We  have  adopted,  with  a  few  dight  ofaaogcs,  thv  versioiu  givuu  by  Dr.  Moir 
w  hi*  '  SiUikrit  Texts,"  vol.  "iv.  p.  6,  and  *  Juurnal  R.  A.  S.,*  IStD.  p.  'Mh.  A  fine 
I**tioJ  rraderiii^  of  the  second  is  given  m  Prof.  31ullc'r's  *  Adc ient  Sous.  Lit.,' 
^  ^4 ;  cf.  bUo  liis  eloqoimt  remarks  on  it,  jip.  &59-503. 

t  'Suo'Uni,  liu-rally  'ouc's  own  ploco,*  atlcrwards  'oue'sovn  natiin.'/     It  tbs 

*  P^'X  tiiuniph  for  the  icieuc«  of  comparative  philology  tbni  long  before  the 

ofsuctiaword  ai  tteadJta  in  Sanskrit  was  known.it  should  have  beea 

:  by  Prof.  Betifey  in  his  '  Griechisclies  Wurcvl-tjexicou,'  published  in 

a:ikl  111  the  Appendix  of  IBVi,   SwadtiA  was  known,  tt  is  true.io  the  ordinary 

int,  but  there  it  only  occurred  as  an  excbmatton  used  on  prL'sentiug  an 

ion  to  the  niane?* Prof.   Beufey,  wiib   great   ingenuity,  iK>stulaled  for 

knt  a  noun  ncadha,  as  correvpondiug  to  the  Greek  t6ot,  atia  the  German 
*'^  0.  II.  G  situ,  Gothic  tidtt.  The  noun  Bwadhi  has  since  bet-n  djicovercd  in 
tBe'Vrda,'  where  it  occurs  very  fretjueully ;  and  il»  true  nieaniug  in  many 
I**aa£c&,  where  native  iraditlou  fiud  entirely  misundcrsiood  it,  bas  really  been 
'cUoTcd  by  Rieuos  of  its  elvmologtcal  identtHcation  with  the  Greek  (Sos  or  ijffoj.* 
^MktUr'w  Tranwl.,  p.  19.  mke. 
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waa  undistinguishablo  water.    That  Ono  which  lay  rotd  and  vnppe^ 
in  uotbUignosB,  was  developed  by  the  power  of  hetit. 

*  4.  Desiro  ^tfX  oroeo  iu   It,  which  was  the  primal  gofih  of  minil  - 
this  sages,  searching  with  their  intellect,  have  discovered   in 
heart  in  be  the  bond  which  oouoccts  entity  with  nonentity.  * 

*  5.  The  ray  which  gtrctelifid  across  these  (worlds)  was  it  bol 
was  it  above  /  There  were  iniprvguating  powers,  and  luighly  £ 
a  self-supporting  princi]>lo  beneath  and  energy  aloft. 

*  6.  Who  kuoWF,  who  here  can  declare,  nhtuco  has  sprung,  w! 
this  creation '?     Tbo  gods  are  subsequent  to  the  fonaatiou  of 
(world) ;  who  then  knuws  whonce  it  arose  ? 

*  7.  Fdjui  what  this  creation  arose  and  whether  any  ono  mode  it  fir 
not, — Ho  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  its  ruler,  ho  verily  kno 
or  (even)  he  knows  not.' — x.  129. 


We  may  be  sure  that  this  h)'mn,  in  some  respects  the  moit 
strikin§f  in  the  whole  *  Rig  Veda/  dues  nut  belong  to  the  earliest 
j>eriud  ;  tlie  difTiculty  indeed  at  fust  is  to  believe  that  It  riui 
belong  to  the  '  Rig  Veda '  period  at  all.  Vet  this  very  hvum  i» 
f<iund  embedded  in  one  of  the  uhlest  of  the  Brahmanas,  tiie 
Taittiriya ;  and  is  applied  there  (ii.  y.  9)  as  the  bymu  to  beuittl 
at  the  oblations  of  water  enjoined  in  a  certain  sacrifice  of  a  (Xf9 
that  has  miscarried  to  the  waters.  The  very  use  of  such  a  hy 
un  such  an  occasion  proves  that  it  must  have  been  tim;^  kno 
when  the  Rrdhmana  was  compiled;  all  true  appreciation  ot" 
deep  meaning  must  have  well  nigh  faded  away  before  it  coi 
have  become  thus  degraded  to  a  *  dead  formula  *  in  a  cum 
lively  insignificant  ceremony.  The  occurrence  of  such  invslii^ 
hymns  in  the  '  Rig  Veda  *  tlirows,  at  any  rate,  a  new  light  on 
some  of  the  Orphic  fragments,  which  m.iy  perhaps  reach  back 
Ion  higher  antiquity  than  modern  criticism  is  usually  dispi 
to  assign  them.  It  is  very  remarkable  to  fmd  that  the  ide& 
*  Desire '  (Kama),  which  comes  out  as  a  merely  isolated  sug; 
tion  of  the  jjoet  who  wrote  the  hvmn  in  the  *  Rig  Veda,'  is 
up  by  subsequent  sages,  and  in  the  *  Atharva  Veda'  there* 
some  hymns  especially  addressed  to  Kama,  and  iu  vnc  of 
(ix.  2)  we  have  such  lines  as  the  following: — 

'  KAma  was  born  the  first ;  him  neither  gods  nor  fathers  nor  ffl** 
have  ofiualled.  Thou  art  older  than  these  and  everywhere  groat;  to 
thee,  Kiima,  I  offer  reverence. 

'  Wide  aa  are  the  heaven  and  earth  in  extent ;  fS&r  as  the  waters  U^ 


'n 


*  The  coniDieafaCor  explains  Utis  hy  a  rcfVrciice  to  thosti  pissages  in  t!" 
UpanUhiuis.  where  ihe  Cn^ator  is  said  to  have  de&iretl  to  bt-come  nimifoW.  «^ 
to  to  b&ve  called  the  world  into  exinlence;  aud  he  illustrates  it  also  bjr  htiaM> 
experiencv,  as  alt  our  ocliuus  aro  similarly  preceded  by  desire. 
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;  £gir  aB  Agui ;  thou  art  oklor  tliaa  these  aud  everywhere  great ; 
,  K&mo,  i  oflir  reference.** 


ich  lines  boar  a  stron;^  resoinblance  to  the  Orphic  mysticism 
egardio^  tho  Eros-Phanes,  and  tlie  idea  of  Eros  in  the  Sym- 
^iuui  of  Plato  ;  and  the  dcveh)pmcnt  of  the  idea  Las  run  a 
pirallel  course  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  literature.  In  later  Hindu 
mythology  Kama  is  the  youthful  deity  who  plays  the  same  part 
M  Cupid  in  Roman  poetry ;  he  is  represented  as  bearing  b  bow 
whose  string  is  formed  of  bees,  and  each  of  his  five  arrows  is 
lipped  with  a  peculiar  (lower ;  and  Tennysou  has  taken  this 
later  Hindu  Kama  as  one  of  those  legends  of  '  the  supreme 
Caucasian  mind'  with  which  the  soul  is  to  delight  itself  in  its 
:e  of  Art:' — 

» —  over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engrailtd 
And  many  a  tract  of  palm  aiid  rico, 
Tho  throue  of  Indian  Cama  slowly  sailed, 
A  summer  fauued  with  spice,' 

!F^bw  different  from  this  idea  of  the  boy-gt)d, — a  mere  per- 
;K)aification  of  human  sentiment  and  passion, — is  the  grand  old 

»e  of  the  Vedic  Kama^  the  first  emanation  of  the  Supreme, — ■ 
iSercnt  in  fact  as  the  Eros  of  Hesiod  and  Parmenides  from 
tile  playful  truant  of  Auacreon  and  Ovid  ! 

Another  point  of  still  deeper  interest  is  the  occasional  appear- 
iDce  in  the  *  Rig  Veda,'  as  well  as  in  the  later  *  Vedas,*  of  that 
deep  reverence  for  the  itlea  of  speech,  which  every  now  and  then 
CB)p$  up  in  the  ancient  world.  We  know  how  in  Alexandria — 
»ie  great  centre  for  the  meeting  currents  of  Eastern  and  Western 
thought, — the  idea  of  the  Logos  rose  as  a  predominant  feature  of 
I  philosophic  speculation.  We  can  trace  it  esjwcially  in  the  Jewish 
;*in(l  when  it  came  in  contact  with  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  seen 
W  the  Memrti,  the  *  Word  of  God,' — ^which  in  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
Pum  so  often  appears  as  the  translation  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Teitament,  We  (ind  it  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Wisdom 
of  the  son  of  Sirach  and  of  Solomon,  where  ihe  idea  of  Wisdom, 
*«  described  in  *  Proverbs/  is  taken  up  and  expanded;  and  it 
*come3  still  more  developed  in  tlie  writings  of  Philo.  All  this 
^Ifification  of  Wisdom  and  the  Logos  was  dreamv  and  mystical, 
'U  belonged  essentially  to  the  unreal  side  of  Platonism,  and 
^  feels  instinctively  the  gulf  which  lies  between  the  Logos  of 
"uilo  and  St.  John.  Tho  latter  takes  up  the  iilca  as  it  was 
*WTent  in  the  highest  culture  of  the  time ;  but,  while  adopting 
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the  airiest 


itnps  It  ot   Its  mysticism 
1  bad  until  thon  been 
vision  of  mvstio  ciitliusinsm^ 


tbe   phraseology,  he  carefully 

unreality  ;  and  the 

vaguest  of  dreams, 

became  a  simple  huuschold   truth,  which  the  most  prosaic 4 

grasp,  the  simplest  peasant  can  appreciate.  ■ 

But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  tlie  original  corrency  of  d 
term  is  due  to  mystic  philosophy.  But  how  came  the  idea  thi 
to  prevail  in  Alexandria?  Alexandria  is  especially  memormb 
in  the  world's  history  as  being  the  emporium  for  the  commerce  \ 
thought  between  the  Knst  and  the  V\  est ;  and  the  idea  of  speec 
as  a  divine  emanation  or  energy  first  arose  on  the  human  min 
in  India.  It  may  fairly  b<*  maintained  that  India  is  t}ic  natU 
home  of  mysticism,  if  we  mean  by  the  term  that  dreamy  enfl 
siasm  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  projects  itself  into  regions  infinitft 
beyond  its  experience  and  mistakes  its  own  shadows  for  tm 
scendental  realities.  Now  in  India  we  can  trace  continualb 
the  old  Sanskrit  literature  a  hnzy  incoherent  deification  of  S| 
and  this  idea  seems  to  have  exercised  a  fascination  on  man] 
wherever  it  came.  In  itself  it  was  merely  a  wild  dri 
mysticism,  but  mysticism  was  here  wiser  than  it  knew  ;  and 
very  idea  which,  as  originally  used,  might  have  well  seemed] 
least  hopeful  of  nil  possible  forms  of  expression, — so  sleci 
it  had  become  in  p;mtheism  and  error, — was  ypt  capable,  whe 
rightly  applitnl  and  limited,  of  conveying  to  all  ChrLjteadom  ll 
deepest  religious  truth.* 

Our  first  illustiatifin  of  this  deification  of  Speech  shall  1 
taken  from  a  Brahmana  to  the  Black  Vajur  Veda  (the  KTithak 
xii.  5),  where  it  is  said^  '  Prajiipati  {i.e.  the  Creator)  was  all  tbi 
Speech  (vQch^  i.e.  vox,  oyfr)  was  his  second  ;t  he  man ied  hm 
she  became  pregnant;  she  went  from  him;  she  produced 
created  beings ;  she  then  again  entered  into  Prajiipati. 

And  again  in  a  Bn'ihma^a  of  the  *  Sama  Veda  (Pond 
14):- 

'  Frajdpati  alone  waa  all  this ;  speech  was  his  alono,  speech 
accoud.     Ho  rcHected,  '*  I  will  seud  forth  this  Speech  ;  she 
through   this  all,  conquoriug."     !Io  scut   forth   Speech;    sho 
through  this  all.  cdnquoriug:   sho  Btrctehcd  herself  upwards 
stream  of  water  is  stretched  forth.*  j; 


*  It  is  eqtunlly  sIfrnifiraDt,  ou  tlic  other  hand,  to  observe  hov  instincdTi 
writers  of  the-  Mew  Tt-stumciit  avuid  Ibe  term  Li'd$,  alitiougli  ih'u  verj  «ord  h 
bceu  uleTSted  liy  Plulu  io  the  b^'borc  uf  the  &D[il'<i  relaiioa  i<i  Gud,     Tbcy  M 
it  wu  assf>ciatc'(l  with  tuoral  huU  uot  men-l}'  iDtcUwtnsl  eiTur«— *tbc 
become  too  deeply  polluted  to  be  touched. 

i  Cf.  VhWa.  np.Eu&eb.     T^r  itvrtpor  Oc^v,  Si  ia-riir  tKtivoo  A<fy«f. 

;  Cr  Prof.  Weber,  '  led.  Stud.*  be.  477. 
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'X'hesc  passages,  as  we  said,  occur  in  the  Brahma^as  ;  but 
*li<»^  are  only  the  development  of  tlie  followingr  hymn  in  the 
*  ttig  Veda'  (x.  125),  which  seems  to  be  uttered  hy  this  very 
^cxidesa  Vach: — 

^  *  1.  I  rango  with  the  Rudros,  with  the  Vasus,  I  rango  with  the 
iVdityas  and  the  Vi'fiwe  devas  ;  I  uphold  both  Mitra  and  Yaruna,  Indra, 
t^gni,  and  tho  two  A'hwiur. 

*  2.  I  uphold  tbo  foaming  Soma,  I  nphold  Twashtri,  Ffishan,  and 
-Slutga;  I  grant  wealth  to  the  honest  votary  who  offers  sacrificea  and 
t>roeaA8  the  Boma-jnice. 

*  3.  I  am  the  queen,  the  collector  of  wealth,  the  poBsossoi*  of  know- 
].edge.  and  first  of  such  as  deserve  worahi]) ;  the  gods  have  divided  mo 
in  xuany  places,  as  prosont  overywhoro  and  pervading  all  things. 

*  4.  Ho  is  uonrislied  by  me  who  sees,  who  breathet*,  and  who  hears 
^liat  ia  spoken  ;  without  Uuowing  it  they  rest  on  me.  Listen,  listen 
*ll  ;  I  speak  what  is  worthy  of  belief. 

*  5.  I  myself  proclaim  nil  this  which  is  beloved  by  gods  and  men  ; 
bim  whom  I  love,  I  make  torriblo,  I  make  him  a  priest,  a  soer,  wise. 

*■  6.  For  Rudra  I  beud  tho  bow,  to  slay  the  demon,  the  foe  of 
Brahman ;  I  make  contention  amongst  the  people,  I  pervade  hcavon 
ft&d  earth. 

'  7.  I  prodnce  tho  father  (the  sky)  on  tho  head  of  this ;  my  birth- 
place is  in  the  water,  in  tho  ocean ;  therefore  I  stand  over  all  the 
vorlda,  and  I  touch  yonder  hcuven  with  my  form, 

'  8.  I  blow  like  the  wind,  originating  all  worlds ;  beyond  hcavon, 
beyond  this  earth, — such  am  I  by  my  might.' 

Professor  M  tiller,   in  his  '  Ancient   Sanskrit  Literature,'    has 
pointetl  out  a  very  interesting  illustration  of  tho  manner  in  which 
the  wondering   guesses  and   gropings  of  the  early  Vedic  poets 
»fter  the  Supreme   lieing   (ti   dpa    ye    yfrT)\a<l>i^a-€Uiy   ainov  koX 
ri'potFi')  were   misunderstood  and  dcljased  not  only  by  mcdia;val 
Hinduism,  but  even  by  the  compilers  of  the  later  Vedas  and  the 
firahmanas.     Thus  there  are  several  hymns  in  the  '  Rig  Veda' 
which  contain  questions  as  to  who  is  the  true  or  most  powerful 
goJ.     One,  in  particular,  is  well  known,  in  which  each  verse 
ends  with  the  inquiring  esclamntion  of  the  poet,  *"  to  which  god 
shall   we  sacrifice   with  our  ofToring?'    kasmai  devai/a    havufid 
vid/iemaf  (x.   121)   and  again   (iii.  54,  5)   *  who  verily  knows 
(ko  addhd  vedaf)  or  who   has  here   declared   it, — what    is   the 
proper  path  which  leads  to  the  go<ls  ?   Their  lower  abiding-placetj 
are  indcetl  seen,   but  (who  knows   the  path  to)  those  abiding- 
places  which  are  in  their  highest  and  hidden  works?'      In  the 
'  Rig  Veda'  these  passajjes  are,  of  course,  simply  interrogatory, 
u&t  like  Pindar's  question — 

TiVtt  $i'j}\  t(v  rjpoML,  TtW  8'  avhfut  KcXa8iJ(T0/AO' ; 

or 
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OT  his  fragment  prp5crvi><]  by  Clemens  Alcxandrinas, 
t(  Otot,  rt  TO  irQi* ; 


B 


tLc  \i 


Veilas  and    the  Brahi 
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manas  tuc  inteiroi 
lias  become  petrified  into  an  afl'irmative,  and  ka  ^  who? 
of  the  recognised  names  of  the  Creator.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
'TaittiriyaSanhita*  (i.  7.6)  'He  who  joins  the  sacrifice  and  doei 
not  unloose  it,  has  no  firm  standing: ;  therefDre  he  says  in  the 
mantra  "who  [ka)  joins  thee?  Let  him  unloose  thee."  Ka  u 
Prajupftti  ;  by  Prajapati  only  be  joins  it,  by  Prajapati  he  uih 
looses  it,  for  a  firm  standing/  The  same  explanation  is  oj 
constant  occurrence  in  the  Brahmat;ias,  and  everywhere  impliei 
a  similar  perversion  of  the  old  expression.  The  hymns  in  whidi 
this  interro<;ativc  pronoun  occurs  are  called  kad-xxU^  or  harmfl 
had  or  quid ;  and  the  sacrifices  oHercd  to  this  jorod  nere  called 
kay&  or  *who-ish  ;*  and  in  the  time  of  the  great  grammariu 
Panini  this  word  had  acquired  such  legitimacy,  tlmt  he  actual!) 
gives  a  separate  rule  to  explain  its  formation. 

But  interesting  as  it  is  to  trace  by  these  steps  the  gradual 
degradation  nf  the  ancient  poetry  into  prose,  it  is  at  least  equalh 
interesting  to  watch  how  there  still  lingered  a  vague  half-consci- 
ousness of  the  original  meaning,  and — side  by  side  with  lh< 
monstrous  deity  ka,  and  bis  hai/a  rites — the  *  unknown  god 
whom  the  ancient  questioner  had  felt  after,  could  still  assert  hii 
presence  to  the  intelligent  worshipper.  Thus  there  is  a  pasaa^ 
in  the  'Taittiriya  Sanhita  '  (i.  8.  21)  which  gives  a  stanza  (*R, 
V.,*  X.  131-2)  to  be  used  at  a  certain  ceremony  of  the  sautra* 
map!  sacrifice^  but  no  especial  deity  is  mentioned  as  invoked 
by  it.  The  Brahmana  therefore  proceeds  (i.  8.  5)  to  supply  the 
deficiency  as  follows  : — *  The  priest  takes  the  jar  of  the  spirituoui 
liquor  siird  with  the  undefined  verse  huvid  atif/a^  sacred  to  Pra- 
japati,— since  Prajfipati  is  undefinetl, — for  the  attainment  o| 
Prajapati.'  On  tliis  passage  we  have  the  following  commentary 
by  Sayana,  the  great  scholiast  of  the  fourteenth  century.  *Thi 
names  of  tlie  deities  previously  invoked  arc  not  mentioned  in  thii 
stanza,  but  its  expressions  are  all  general ;  therefore  this  staaa 
is  without  any  especial  definition  of  its  deity,  and  Prajapati,  the 
Lord  of  the  world,  since  he  has  no  form,  is  similarly  ui 
fined.  Therefore  it  is  said  in  the  hymn  ndsad  iUit  ('it,  V, 
129),  which  describes  the  cause  of  the  world,  **who  {ka)  kn< 
who  here  can  declare,  whence  has  sprung,  whence,  this  creation? 
and  again,  "He  who  in  the  hi<rhest  heaven  is  its  ruler,  lie  tmh 
knows  or  (even)  He  knows  not.'*  Therefore  fn>m  this  similarity 
in  being  undefined,  this  stanza  belongs  to  Prajapati.*  Wo  mum 
not    therefore  su])pose   that^    because    ka    became   a  recogQiMs^ 
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navneor  die  Creator  in  the  later  literature,  all  consciousness  of 

i\i^  original  interrogative  use  of  the  word  was  lost;  tbe  primary 

&[icl     secondary  meanings  blended   together,  but  the  former  was 

never   totally    obscure<l.     The    Brnhmans    who   were    Rnbelais' 

contemporaries  did  not  conceive  of  God  as  *  le  grand  peut-t'tre  ;' 

l>at    they  could  still  think   of  him   as  *  the  great  Who  ? '  as  the 

Ancient  rishi   had   called   him  in  his  caniest  questioning  more 

than   two   thousand   years   before.     In    fact    we   have    an    exact 

parallel  to  this  Ka-Prajapati  of  the  Brahmanas  in  the  Jewish 

C^abbala.     Just  as  the  '  who  knows  ?  '  of  tlie  *  Rig  Veda  *  became 

tlie  Creator  *  Who '  in   the  Braiimanas,   so  from   the  well-known 

verse  in   Uaiah  (xl.  26)  *Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold 

vrho  (mi)   hath   created  these  things/  the  Cabbala  has  invented 

nii  as  a  name  for  Elohim.* 

We  may  smile  at  ttiese  names,  but  surely  a  dL*ep  instinct 
underlies  them  ;  and  can  there  be  a  better  commentary  upon 
them  than  those  words  of  St.  Augustine,  in  bis  *•  De  Doctrina 
Christiana  *  ? 

'  Diximn»-ne  aliqnid  et  sonuinniB  aliqoid  dtgnom  Dec  ?  Imo  vero 
luhil  me  aliud  quiuu  dicero  voluissc  Boutio.  5i  autom  dixi,  non  est 
boc  qntMl  dioere  voloi.  Hoc  tinde  ficio,  nisi  qnia  Dens  inefiabilis  est  ? 
Qooa  uutem  a  me  dictum  est.  si  iuofihbilc  estiet,  dictum  uoa  eeset. 
Ac  por  hoc  DO  inoffabilis  quidcm  dic^ndas  est  Dcus,  quia  H  hoc  qitum 
^dtur^  aliquid  tUcitur.  Et  fit  oescio  qnte  pugna  vcrburmn,quoma[n  ei 
iUod  est  incffabilo,  qnod  dici  non  potest,  non  est  incffiibilo  quod  vcl 
iQt!&l>)Je  did  pott^st.  Quie  pugna  verborum  Eilentio  cavenda  potins 
^Quu  voce  pacauda  est/ 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  Hindu  literature 
IS  the  intense  conviction  fif  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
Hindu  p(»cts  and  philosophers  often  doubted  or  despaired  con- 
fwning  the  present  life,  but  they  never  wavered  as  to  an  hcre- 
aftfr.  Here  they  present  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  the  idea  of  a  future  life  never  seems  to  have  emerged  into 
a  seiileil  certainty.  Amonj;;-  an  audience  of  Hindus  that  scene 
coald  never  have  been  enacted,  which  Plato  so  graphically 
dfKtibcs  in  the  Kepublic  : — 

'"I)o  yon  tliink,"  sa'd  I,  **  that  an  immortal  thing  should  be  ho 
uitiiTdfitcd  for  such  a  spuu  oa  our  prc(>L-nt  life,  aud  not  for  all  time  ?" 
** Ceitainly,'*  replied  Glauron,  "but  why  do  you  talk  thtifl?"  "Have 
7^  not  understood,"  eaid  I,  *'  that  our  sutd  ifi  immortal  and  will 

•  Kw  •  KaWmla  I>nuflft(a,'  i.  398.  SimilnHy  mah, '  What  ? '  and  Am.  '  He,'  are 
•ho  cat.taljuic  iiBine«  of  God,  or  rather  of  b»  pcrvonifled  attrihuK'  Wisdom 
<Boktnklit,  aail  th«  Crown  (Kftliur),  the  highest  of  the  leu  SephiruCli.  in  vhicb 
Biltheotlicn  atv  coiitaiDi'd.  la  the  tame  «oj  we  find  io  Arabic,  /.fM«i, 'He/ 
^^  u  ft  Dame  of  God. 
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never  die?"    An<l  ho,  looking  At  mo  and  wondering,  replied, 

Zeus,  not  I,  bat  can  you  aflOrm  thie?'" 

It  is  till*  conviction  of  the  immortality,  or  rallicr  tho  i 
of  the  soul,  which  has  stamped  Hindu  literature,  and  indred 
the  Hindu  national  chararter,  with  its  most  abiding*  impressioa 
Even  Buddha,  when  he  founded  his  new  religion  and  broke 
away  from  so  many  of  the  cherished  ideas  of  his  conlemporaries, 
never  dreamed  of  altering:  their  faith  on  this  point;  and  the 
Immoilality  of  the  soul  and  its  transmigration  into  other  bodies 
after  death,  became  as  fundamental  a  tenet  of  the  new  creed  Mi 
of  the  old.  Enc^lish  e<luration  mav  be  now  working  a  gradoall 
change;  but  until  our  day,  the  old  conviction  of  immortalitr 
which  animated  Calnnus,  when  he  burned  himself  before  Alex- 
ander's wondering  army  at  Babylon,  has  been  all  but  unireral 
in  every  successive  generation  of  Hindus.  But  we  must  beu 
in  mind  that  this  idea  of  immortality  has  been  always  Hnkec 
with  tliat  of  transmigration.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  which  so  riveted  the  conviction  of  the  soulV 
immortality  on  the  Hindu  mind;  and  hence  the  truth  and  lh« 
error  have  grown  up  together,  like  that  terrible  picture  in  Daalei 
where  the  serpent  and  the  man  have  coalesced  into  one  monstroo 
and  inscjHirBblc  combination  : — 

'  Ivy  never  clasped 
A  doddered  oak,  an  round  tho  other's  limbs 
The  hideous  monster  intertwined  his  own. 
Then  aa  if  both  had  been  of  burning  wax. 
Knoll  melted  into  other,  mingUug  hues, 
That  which  was  cither  now  n-as  seen  no  more,** 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  'Rig  Veda,'  we  find  ourselves 
different  world  ;  the  atmosphere  is  Indo-European,  nor  Hindu. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  in  the  *Rig 
Veda/  nor,  indeed,  in  theSanhitasof  tlie  other  *Vcdas;'  anditii 
only  in  the  Brahmana  of  the  *  White  Vajur  Veda,'  which  appeui 
to  be  the  latest  of  all,  that  we  find  the  first  l>eginnings  of  thftt 
idea  which  subsequently  became  developed  in  the  Upanishads, 
and  thence  dominated  over  all  Hindu  thought.  In  this  Brah- 
mana ('Satapatha,  xi.  0)  we  have  a  curious  legend,  which  relates 
how  Bhrigu,  the  son  of  Varuna,  being  proud  of  his  knowledge, 
was  sent  by  his  father  on  a  far  journey  to  places  where  he  sees 
men  tearing  and  devouring  the  limbs  of  other  men,  who  caduM 
shrieking  or  silent;  and  on  his  returning  to  ncknowledfjrie  bis 
ignorance,  his  fatlier  teaches  him  that  these  were  beasts,  plants, 
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o,,     which    had    been    eaten  during  life  time,  and   were   now 

Migingr  themselves  on  their  destroyers.     In  the  Upanishads 

*»*e    <]octrinft  assumes  a  higher  aspect ;  the  law  of  transmit:;ration 

*3ttends  to  the  gods  as  well  as  to  men  and  the  lower  creatures; 

^iti   the  great  aim  of  their  tcachin°r  is  to  inculcate  that  knowledge 

**f    tLe  identity  of  the  individual  and  the  Universal  Soul,  which 

^^^t\    alone   liberate  from   the   endless  cycle  of  birth  and  death, 

**id  alone  bar  the  fatal  gate  of  'return.* 

Bat  one  peculiarity  which  especially  strikes  any  one  who 
*^xiows  the  Hindus  as  they  are  at  present,  when  he  compares 
^Qem  with  what  their  ancestors  must  have  been  when  the  Kig 
V  «ia  hymns  were  the  true  national  poetry,  is  the  strong,  hearty 
*^titering  into  life  and  its  interests  which  pervades  all  these  old 
pOfls,  They  never  talk  of  life  as  a  dream, — they  are  all  intensely 
*"eal  and  practical ;  their  flocks  and  herds  are  substantial  sources 
of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  just  as  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
"tlirown  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  management  of  his  theatre 
in  London,  or  his  farm  at  Stratford,  never  allowing  his  imagina- 
tion to  carry  him  off  his  balance,  or  to  unfit  him  for  the  common 
i>vulness  of  daily  life. 

Id  the  eight  first  books  of  the  *Rig  Veda'  very  few  allusions 
occur  to  a  life  after  death  ;  almost  the  only  blessings  sought  from 
the  g;ods  are  cattle,  riches,  and  children;   and  the  few  allusions 
which  do  occur  are  vague  and  obscure.     Thus,  in  a  hymn  of  the 
firjt  b<H>k  (i,  154),  we  find  the  poet  saying,  *  May  i   attain  that 
Iwloved   abode   of  his    (Vishnu's),    in   which    god-seeking    men 
Tejoice,  for — such  a  friend  is  he — there  is  a  fountain  of  honey  in 
tW  highest  sphere  of  the  wide-striding  Vishnn  ;'  and  the  same 
liymn  closes  with  a  prayer  for  the  sacrificer  and  his  wife,  which 
w  uttered  by  the  officiating  priest  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony, *  We  pray  that  you   may  both  go  to  those  regions  where 
the  many-p<tintcd    and    wiile-sprcading   rays    of    light   expand; 
for  there  shines  the  supreme  sphere  of  the  many-hymned,  the 
•howerer  of  blessings.' 

Bai  in  the   two  last  books — the  ninth  and  tenth — wc  have 

much  clearer  intimations  of  a  belief  in  a  future  state;  and  the 

two  gods,  Yama  and  Varuna,  seem   to  be  especially  associated 

with  the  world  of  the  departed.     Thus  there  is  a  hymn  in  the 

tenth  bo<jk  (x.  14),  certain  verses  of  which  appear  to  ba\*e  been 

used   from  very  early  times  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 

JJrabmans,  as  they  arc  quoted  as  addressed^ to  the  souls  of  the 

dead,  when  the  funeral  pile  is  lighted,  in  A'swalayana's  ancient 

Orihya  Sutras,   or   Rules  for  household   rites.     We  omit  some 

verses  which  are  of  no  special  interest — 

•Worship  with   an  oblation  King  Yama,   son  of  Vivaawat,   the 

assembler 
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tosGxublcr  uf  men,  who  defiarted  to  tlio  miglity  streams  and  spied  oot 
the  pftth  fur  many,* 

*Yania  first  fonnd  for  ns  the  way;  thie  homo  is  not  to  bo  taken 
from  UK ;  whither  oar  ancicut  fathers  havo  pASsed,  thither  thoM  ni 
born  follow  by  their  own  paths. 

*  Scat  thy^lf,  Yama,  on  the  sacred  grass  together  with  the  A 
rasas  and  Fitrie  (ancestors)  ;  let  the  hymns  recited  by  the  sages 
thee  hither ;  delight  thyself,  O  king,  with  this  oblation. — 

*  Depart  thm,  depart  by  the  aucient  paths  t^i  the  place  whither  oi 
ancient  fathers  Lave  gone  ;  there  shalt  thou  see  the  two  Elngs,  Ti 
and  the  god  Varuua,  rejoicing  in  the  oblatiun. 

*Go  and  join  the  Pitris  and  Yama,  find  thy  former  good  irorks 
stored  up  in  the  highest  heaven ;  leave  evil  there  and  then  retaro  to 
thy  homo  ;  assume  a  body  and  be  resjdendent-formed. 

'  Away  with  yon,  away,  depart  hence  (eril  spirits)  ;  the  Pitri*  Uto 
made  for  him  this  place  ;  Yama  gires  him  an  abode  distinguished  b/ 
day  and  waters  and  lights. 

*  By  an  anspicioos  path  do  thou  hasten  past  the  two  fumxjred 
brindleil  dogs  the  o&pring  of  Somma ;  then  approach  tlw  bouoUful 
ritps  who  rejoice  together  with  Yama. 

*  Kntmst  him,  0  King  Yama,  to  thy  two  watch-dogs,  fnur-cyt^ 
Toad-goarding,  and  man-obserriug ;  and  bestow  on  him  pro?puritj  wnl 
health. 

'  The  two  brown  messengers  of  Yama,  broad  of  nostril  aad  iO' 
satiable,  wander  about  among  men ;  may  they  give  ns  again  \f>^ 
the  auspicious  breath  of  life  that  we  may  see  the  sun.* 

We  con  hardly  doubt  that  these  two  four-eyed  brindled  watch- 
dogs of  li'ama  are  connected  with  the  Greek  myth  of  CeThcrus; 
the  word  'Sabala  *  brindled'  apjieors  to  be  a  corruption  of  tNi^" 
vara,  and  'sarvart  *  night'  is  a  common  Sanskrit  word.  'Sarvara, 
if  tinnsliternted  into  Greek,  becomes  Kep^epo^,  the  per»omii«?J 
gloom  of  the  evening,  which  is  fought  by  the  solar  Hrrcoks* 
These  two  dogs  are  also  called  Sarameyau  *  the  children  « 
Sarama,*  who  is  also  a  dog  of  lodra  in  the  *Rig  Veda;' ai» 
the  name  Sarameva  seems  to  reappear  in  Greek  mvtholocv  ** 
Henncias  or  Hermei,  though  the  original  idea  connected  w''^ 
the  word  becomes  almost  totally  changed; — to  quote  VtaieU'^ 
^liiller's  fine  metaphor,  f  '  the  fancy  of  the  Greek  poets  ttwk  i^ 
flight  and  out  of  common  clay  gradually  modelled  a  (hviflc 
imaye,' 

There  is  another  funeral  hymn  (x.  16)  addressed  to  Aguii"*^ 

*  These  byaiBt,  and  ttfrml  others,  are  qnote«I  bv  Dr.  Hair  !■  fcii  ^^ 
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interesiioK  paper  OD  *  Yama,  atid  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  StataWMfWif '' 
Vedaf,'  ia  the  'Joarual  K.  A.  S..'   IStiS.     Cf.  also  Prof.  Mullet^  ••fpjiei'><'^ 
tang  bci  dm  BrahmaoeD,'  Zritschrift  d.  D.  M.  G..  ix. 
t  '  Lectores  oa  the  Sctence  of  Language,'  3ud  serira,  p.  476. 
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'  *Te*,  some  rerses  of  which  are  very  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
cient  Hindu  notions  ns  to  the  condition  of  departed  souls — 

•  O  Agni,  "bnm  not  nor  consmuc  Inm,  destroy  not  his  skta  or  body; 
Wlien  thou  ha«t  matured  him,  0  thou  who  knowest  all  beings,  thou 
«©nci  him  forth  to  the  Fathers. 

*  Wlien  tJioii  mntnrest  him,  0  fire,  then  consign  him  to  the  Fathers ; 
^vhcn  he  reaches  that  state  of  life,  ho  shall  then  bo  obedient  to 
tho  godfi. 

*  Xot  his  eye  go  to  the  sun,  his  breath  to  the  wind ;  go  to  tho  sky 
and  to  tho  earth,  as  is  proper ;  or  go  to  tho  waters,  if  that  befits  thee ; 
or  enter  witli  thy  limbs  into  the  plants. 

'  As  for  his  unboni  part,  do  thou  (Agni)  kindle  it  with  thy  heat, 
kt  thy  flanio  and  thy  brightness  kindle  it;  with  those  forms  of  tliine 
which  are  auspicious,  convoy  it  to  the  world  of  the  holy  doers. 

*  Giro  up  ugaiu,  0  Agni,  t»j  tho  Fathers,  him  who  comes  offored  to 
tlie«e  with  oblations ;  putting  on  life,  lot  him  come  to  his  remains,  let 
him  rejoin  his  body,  O  aU-kuowing  Fire.' 

There  are  also  some  verses  from  x,  154,  which  likewise  form 
part  of  the  funeral  liturgy  in  the  *Oribya  Sutras,'  and  give  a 
very  distinct  idea  of  a  future  existence — 

*  Those  who  by  rigorous  asceticism  were  invincible,  those  who  by 
ttceticism  have  gimo  to  iieaven,  those  who  have  performed  mighty 
acts  of  asceticifiii), — to  those  let  him  (tho  deceased)  depart. 

*  Those  who  ftiuglit  in  battle,  those  heroes  who  flung  away  their 
bodies,  and  those  who  gave  thousands  of  gifts, — to  these  let  him 
dcput. 

'Those  anstere  ancient  Fathers,  devoted  to  religion,  pious  and 
ttjoicing  in  worship, — to  these  let  him  deport, 

*  Those  thousand  sougod  sages  who  guard  the  fiuu, — those  oustoro 
Men,  O  Yama, — to  these  let  him  deport' 

MTien  we  read  hymns  such  as  these  and  others  which  have 
wen  already  given,  the  question  naturally  arises — When  were 
*hejr  originally  comptised?  To  this  question  there  is  no  certain 
■Mwer.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  an  inferior  limit  might 
j^fucd  by  calrulatinj:  ihe  place  assigned  to  the  solstitial  points 
'Ban  twtronomicnl  treatise  attached  to  the  *\  ajar  Veda/  and  thus 
Sc.  llijil  or  118G  has  been  fixed  for  the  omiposilion  of  this 
^■atiie;  but  no  certainty  can  be  attached  to  such  Uetenninations, 
Ve  may  be  sure  that  these  ancient  observations  must  have 

^n  too  l(K3se  to  allow  of  any  conclusion  being  drawn  from  them 
*ulmut  allowing  a  margin  of  some  centuries.  The  true  data  for 
**«suring  ourselves  of  the  antiquity  of  the  *  Kig  Veda'  lie  not  in 
tiK'  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  but  in  the  retrogression  of  all 
Hindu  antiquity.  When  the  *Bruhmanas'  were  coinpiK*d,  the 
ijmns  of  the  '  Rig  Veda '  must  have  been  long  collected  in  their 
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present  form  ;  for  tliey  are  intended  for  readers  who  are  preaui 
to  be  familiar  with  these  hymns.  Verses  from  them  are  refci 
to  in  every  pj*?*?,  hut  a  word  is  considere<i  suflRcient  as  a  refer- 
ence; the  *  Hi^  Veda*  is  recojrnised  everA'where  as  an  arkm 
ledgcd  preliminary.  Again,  the  Druhmanas  have  a  fully  de^ 
]oped  cast-system,  as  well  as  a  regularly  arrang'ed  system  of 
sacrifice ;  they  are  the  natural  product  of  a  religion  which  kas 
been  introduced  by  a  conquering  tribe,  and  has  become  hardened 
and  stereotyped  in  the  process.  But  in  Buddhism  we  have  a 
reaction  against  this  cast-system  and  Hrahmanism  as  settled 
immemorial  institutions  ;  Buddhbm  ap{>ears  to  be  contemporar)* 
with  the  Vedic  religion  when  its  latest  works — the  *Siltias'  and 
*Pari'sish|as* — were  being  composed.  The  rise  of  Buddhism, 
which  all  modem  researches  tend  to  connect  with  the  fourtli  aod 
fifth  centuries  before  our  era,  is  a  contest  not  with  the  religion  ol 
the  '  Rig  Veda,'  but  with  its  degenerate  form  in  tlie  BrAhmaQaai 
and  even  this  as  already  tending  to  decay.  Thus  the  bistorj  ol 
ancient  India  is  like  a  series  of  writings  on  a  palimpsest ;  behind 
Buddhism,  which  is  our  6rst  historical  starting-point,  we  find  I 
form  of  Hinduism  which  is  the  last  stage  of  the  religion  of  thi 
Brahmanas,  before  it  assumed  its  modem  developments  at  wi 
trace  them  in  classical  Sanskrit  literature;  and  it  is  far  behind 
the  oldest  of  the  Bruhmanas  that  we  must  look  for  the  perioc 
of  the  'Rig  Veda,' 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Half' Hours  with  thn  lent  Letter-Writers  and  Auio- 
biographers.  By  Charlc-s  Knight,  Editor  of  *  Half-Hours  with 
the  best  Authors.*     First  Series,  1867.     Second  Series,  1868. 

2,  Historif  of  Letter- Wrilittff,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Fifth  Century.  By  William  Roberts,  Estj.,  Barrister-at-LnB 
London,  1843.  H 

IF  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  prophecy  of  a  recent  Frend 
writer,  that  the  telegram  will  ere  long  supersede  the  usa^ 
of  letter-writing,  one  may  be  excused  for  attempting  to  caU^ 
before  it  is  numbered  with  the  dead  past  and  becomes  the  pro- 
vince of  the  archaeologist,  the  lineaments  of  an  art  which  hai 
contributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  ci\*ilisrd  man.  Not 
perhaps,  that  there  is  Immediate  cause  for  alarm  in  an  age  whid 
has  shown  remarkable  toleration  for  *  Letters '  and  *  Sclectionj 
from  Letters,*  ])ossibly  because  they  supply  a  gossiping  substi 
tute  for  biography  ;  but,  doubdess,  the  inducements  to  shine  ii 
correspondence  are  fewer,  as  tlie  field  also  is  more  limited,  who 
we  have  two  or  three  \to%X%  a  day   Instead  uf  as   many  in   th 
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:,  and  when  the  rusticating  statesman  ran  look  to  tKc  pile 

lorning;  papers  on  hia  breakfast-table  for  a  fuller  and   less 

£a^sed  survey  of  the   last  delxite  than  in  oM   times  he  would 

.ve   got  from  the  epistle  of  a  political   friend.     Even  in  do- 

estlc  correspondence  it  makes  all  the  difltTence  to  the  interest 

>f    a   modern-day  letter  that    its  thread  may  be  dropped    any- 

^liere^  to  be  resumed  easily  on  the  morrow,  upon  lighter  pleas 

tlian  when  there  was  less  facility  and  frequency  of  transmission, 

mnd    wlien,   franke<l   or  unfranked,    nothings   Ipss   tbnn  a   budget 

found  its  way  into  the  post-bag.     Such  hope  as  remains  lies  not 

so   much   in  old-fashioned   inducements  to   completeness  as  in 

tile    cultivation,    for   its   own  sake,    of  a   ffift    still    capable    of 

circulating  pleasure;   a  gift  still  valued  at  its  full  worth  where 

the    traditions    of   cultivation    are    not   yet    discarded:     a    gift 

which   has    tliis    peculiarity,    that,  so   far  from    being  prcscrij)- 

tively  limited    to   the   stronger    sex,    it    lias    in    motlern    times 

reckoned  at  least  as  many  women  as  men  among  its  most  dis- 

tin^isbed  possessors.      In  the  annals  of  letter-writing  there  have 

been  *  letter-writers  and  letter-writers/ good  and  indiRerent  corre- 

>]X)adents:    but   whereas  many  men's  epistles  have  suffered  in 

point  of  ease  and  expression  from  their  devoti(m  to  method  and 

close  reasoning,  their  a<ldictioii  to  hobbies,  or  iheir  inability  to 

distinguish  between  a  letter  and  a  memoir  or  a  missive,  it  seems 

fts  if  female  fingers  had  that  lightness  of  touch,  and  the  female 

iftttinct  that  tact  to  know  when  a  topic  is  becoming  wearisome, 

wd  that  often-noticed  grasp  of  conclusions,  without  regard  of 

premisses,  which,  more  than  elsewhere,  find  their  proper  scope 

«0  the  written  page.      It  might  be  straining  a  point  to  say  that 

tke  best  letter-writers  have   been   women  ;  or  else  men,  whose 

«tvle  and  tone  have  had  some  more  or  less  feminine  element : 

bat,  at  any  rate,  it  were  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  essentials 

(0  sticcess  in  this  art  are  for  the  most  part  of  such  a  nature  that 

inthftn,  with  somewhat  less  than  'equal  husbandry,"  the  woman 

ffl^y  be  the  *  equal  of  the  man/ 

Fur  what  are  these  essentials  ?  Not  to  go  to  Johnson's  paper 
in  tlic  'Uamhler*  to  discover,  amid  many  platitudes,  an  obvious 
S^in  nf  trath  as  to  'ease  and  simplicity,*  *even  How  and  artless 
■naijpcment,'  we  might  cite  dozens  of  writers  upon  the  subject, 
"*^oreticaI  as  well  as  practical,  who  reckon  as  its  sine  tptd  non 
"W  t'Xlcmporancousncss  of  this  class  of  coni|N)sition,  'Scribilo 
^*t«'m|Mire,  scribito  <[Uod  in  buccam  vencrit,'  is  a  law  laid  down 
"}  Krnsuuis  in  a  treatise  *  De  i!)pisto1a  conscribentliV  of  which 
It  11  ntedlcss  to  say  more  than  thai  it  is  far  less  readable  than 
Itl  author's  letters.  Madame  de  Scvigne,  Cowper,  Burke,  and 
otliers  enforce  the  same  rc(|uirement ;  and,  in  truth^  the  slightest 
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aaal^'sis  of  the  Ingredients  of  a  good  letter  will  51m>vv  bow 
is  embraced  in  this  word  'extempore/  Negatively,  it  exclude 
affectation  and  unreality  :  positively,  it  ensures  spontaneity,  aiidj 
as  we  should  say  in  these  days,  a  photographic  transcript  of  tiie 
writer*s  mind,  and  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  him  at  tlie 
time  of  writing.  Above  all,  herein  lies  the  best  security  against 
aught  of 'dry  or  withered  *  creeping  in  where,  as  a  patient  in- 
quirer into  the  History  of  Ancient  Letter-writing  observes,  *  the 
fruit  should  have  upon  it  the  bloom  of  our  youngest  thoaglM 
and  a  maiden  dew  should  be  on  its  leaf/*  fl 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  *  off-hand*  character  will  not 
always  or  chieSy  be  found  In  the  same  individual  as  the  piKC 
and  elegance  which  we  associate  with  gootl  letter-writing,  Wilb- 
out  going  all  lengths  with  M.  Boissier,  in  his  *Ciceron  K  sc* 
Amis/  we  may  be  content  to  accept  so  much  of  his  dicta  oa  tlii» 
point  as  ascribes  very  much  of  epistolary  success  to  a  *  ferainlrw' 
desire  to  please.  Vanity  and  coquetry — these  are  terms  vaMr 
placed  in  such  an  inquiry,  even  if  they  do  not  militate  a^ 
the  extemporaneousness  above-mentioned  ;  yet  whereas  men 
apt  to  set  lightly  by  the  praise  of  a  home-circle,  or  the  lat 
leaflet  at  the  bestowal  of  a  single  member  of  it,  and  to 
their  best  style  for  the  public  eye  and  an  audience  that  OUI 
compensate  their  efforts  with  whole  bay-trees,  so  to  speak,  tlH 
unselfish  feminine  instinct  does  not  account  time  or  tact  waslfl 
in  directing  all  its  artillery  at  the  capture  of  an  individnal, 
and  its  whole  aim  at  the  creation  of  enjoyment  which  the  " 
of  pleasure  in  creating  renders  mutual.  And  this  not  so  ml 
consciously  as  from  traditional  habit.  We  know  not  how  else' 
account  for  the  phenomenon  which  has  puzzled  many  before  aod 
since  La  Bru)ere,  *  poun|uoi  les  femmes  vont  plus  loin  <|iie  ooDS 
dans  ce  genre  d'e'crire  ;' t  but,  accepting  this  solution,  we  ««» 
to  trace  the  sprintj  of  manifold  instances  of  naivete,  arch  nscw 
language,  wit,  and  other  charms,  in  letters  that  have  won 
retained  popularity,  it  is  so  with  Madame  de  ^vigne.  Itl 
so  with  Cicero.  Nay,  if  this  desire  to  please  ia  synonymf 
with  coquetry,  where  is  there  a  more  thorough  sample  of  it  thw 
in  that  statesman's  letters?  The  very  frankness  of  his  \^\ 
(tf.  g,  in  his  letter  to  Lucceius)  not  only  disarms  repulsion, 
wins  our  confidence.  In  strength  or  weakness,  wc  cannot 
saying  of  him  what  he  says  of  his  brother  Quintus,  'Te  tot 
in  literis  vidi/  Another  ingre<lient,  which  must  find  a  placed 
the  composition  of  a  good  letter-writer,  or  else  be  representeil  by 
some  very  skilful  imitation  of  it,  is  'heartiness/    The  impresiK*_ 

•  '  History  of  I«Ucr-Writbg,'  by  Wni.  Roberts,  Emj.,  1843,  p.  xi: 
t  Boiuier, '  Cic45rou  et  ses  Amii,'  lotroduction,  p.  10. 
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sincerity  is  essential  to  a   wriler's  acceptance;   and  should 
t»     impression  prove  base,  and  the  stamp  false,  the  charm  (tf  a 
:>rreBpundc'nce  is  at  an  end.      It  is  not,  perhaps,  bounden  that 
aia     heartiness  shoidd    be  cither  very  deep  or  very  cjLcluslve : 
»vit.    the  ainatf^mation  of  the  tither  requisites  for  a  good  letter 
pvltlx  insincerity  or  even  reserve  is  utterly  unfeasible.     If,  how- 
'er,  a  letter  combines  spontaneity,  desire  to  please,  and  hearti- 
ness ur  cordiality,  it  can  scarcely  miss  its  favourable  mark  as  an 
epistolary   production   through   the   lack   of   sub<n<linate   graces. 
Simplicity,  life,  play  of  fancy,  flashes  of  unpremeditated  wit,  with 
a   clue  mixture  of  the  real  and  the  earnest,  will  come  under  one 
OT   other  of  these  heads,  unless,  indeed,  the  writer's  dulness  be 
such    as    would    have  forbidden   excellence   in   other   pursuits 
equally  with  letter-writing. 

That  the  elements  of  success  in  epistolary  correspondence  have 

Wftn  mainly  such  as  we  have  indicated,  a  survey  of  the  history 

fif  the  subject   would    amply  prove.      As,  however,   our  space 

tloos  not  warrant  such  a  survey  in  detail,  we  must  content  our- 

kIus  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the  annals  of  letter-writing,  re- 

KTvlng  the  right  to  pause  here  and  there  for  a  longer  rest  when 

some  rcpresenlative  tetter-writer  arises  to  attract  our  attention. 

We  du  not    pro(X»se  to  trace   back  to  remote  antiquity,   or  to 

diicuss  with  the  opponents  of  Homeric  unity  the  precise  nature 

of  tbe  *■  liellerophontean  letters.'     A  lively  sense  of  the  value  of 

tbe  substitute  which  epistolary  correspondence  provides  for  con- 

^■ersation  and  personal  good  offices  disinclines  us  to  speculate  on 

liic  fffJ^Ta  Xxrfoa'  which,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 

fnuiglit  with  bale  rather  than  blessing.     Certainly,  the  most  an- 

tient  letters — David's    to  Joab   about  Uriah,    Jezebel's  in   the 

matter  of  Xaboth's  vineyard,  and  the  rest — were  in  the  nature  of 

nwwlales  or  despatches  rather  than  of  free  and   friendly  inter- 

r'lursc.     They  were  *  libelli '  in  tlie  Roman  sense,   not  *  liltera?.' 

^*r  William  Temple,   who  enj(»yed   the  highest  repute  in   his 

diVaj  nn  elegant  letter-writer,  was  led,  perhaps,  more  by  svm- 

than    study  to   credit  the   genuineness   of   the    letters   of 

ilaris.      And  had  no  Bentley  arisen  to  sweep  away  the  pretty 

pile  built  up  by  these  pretended  letters,  a  very  respectable  anti- 

quitv   might   have   been  pleaded   for  systematic    letter-writing; 

and  readers  might  still  be  found  to  discredit   the  stories  of  the 

l^rajten  Bull,  and  the  King  that  ate  his  offspring,  as  inconsistent 

widi   the  civilization  and  affection   displayed    in  his  M'ardel  of 

commonplaces*  to  his  friends  and  relatives.     As  it  is,  sceptii  ism 

has  proved   its  case  in  respect  of  most  of  the. epistolary  forgeries 


*  Hom. '  Diad,*  vU  168. 
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connecte<l  with  the  names  of  Greek  authors  and  teachers, 

accordingly  serve  no  better  purpose  than  to  indicate  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  later  period  to  this  form  of  literature,  and  its  skill  in 
supplying  ickat  was  not  by  \ckat  might  Iiave  been  or  oug/U  to  iiave 
b€e7i.     The  Pythagorean   correspondence,  especially  that  part  ot 
it  which  consists  of  Theano*8  letters  to  divers  injured  or  inex- 
perienced matrons,  strikes  us  as  betraying  a  much  higher  ideal 
of  social  and  domestic  life  and  its  duties  than  is  in  keeping  with 
the  age  in  which  it  purports  to  Lave  boon  written.     And  the 
letters  attributed  to  Socrates,  Xenophon,  Aristippus,  Euripides, 
and  Alciphron  are,  no  doubt,  like  most  of  the  so-called  *  (jnek 
letters,'  mere  rhetorical  essays.     Tlie  specimen,  indeed,  which 
we  have  of  Xenophon's  letter  of  condolence  to  Xtuitippe,  after 
her  husband's  death,  makes  us  think  lowly  of  the  invention  of 
the   forger  who  did  not  withal,  while  he  was  about   it,  fuinisli 
that  strong-minded  widow*s  reply.     Neither  is  it  much  gain  I" 
the  hiitory  of  letter-writing  that  Bentley  and  Mr,  GroCe  agree  ia^ 
pronuuiicing  genuine  the  letters  attributed  to  Plato  ;  for  the  Ut 
authority  is  constrained   to  admit  that  Plato,  if  a   Icttcr-wriW 
is  not  a  graceful  one,  and  that,  'tried  by  our  canons  alxjut  letU 
writing,  his  epistles  seem  awkward,  pedantic,  and  in  bad  tostr.' 
In   fact,   it   is   not   to  Greece,   but    to   Rome — the    Rome  < 
Ciccro*s  day  —  that  we  look  for  a  model,  which   has  held  it* 
own  from  that  day  to  this,  of  a  perfect  epistolary  style.     Afwi" 
Cicero's  age,  indeed,  came  in  the  didactic  style  of  epistle,  with 
Seneca  ;  and  with   Pliny  the  younger  a  rhetorical,  showy,  lea 
spontaneous  composition,  which  bears  the  mark  upon  its  face  of 
being  intended  for  publication.     Cicero  is  the  type  of  a  porlVcl 
letter- writer,  never  boring  you  with  moral  essays  out  of  season, 
always  evincing  his  mastery  over  his  art  by  the  most  jwrfeft 
consideration  for  your  patience  and  amusement.     Towards  thiJ^j 
his  skill  and  tact  in  depicting  scenes  and  characters  to  thelifi^f 
is  a  great  help.     He  has  gauged  his  corres|>ondent's  distaste  &^^ 
the  abstract.     He  fills  his  paper  with   living  forms,  and  ibift» 
the  scene  before  they  are  felt  to  be  wearisome.     What  life,  wb»I 
candour,  what  presentment  of  the  scene  and  actors  to  the  miiid* 
eye  di»  we  recognise  in  that  letter  to  Atticus  which   describe* 
Csesar's  visit  to  him  after  his  victories  in  Spain!!     The  tacUC* 

•  Grote's  *  History  of  GPCfoe,'  toI,  x.,  p.  fitM,  nole. 

t  Cic.  ad  Alt,  xiii.  bi.  >  Edit  et  bibit  dSeur  «t  jacundc.  op'tpar^  land  rt  tp* 
parati;  i  uec  id  wlum.  Bed  "  bene  cocio,  coodito,  senuane  bono,  et,  m  <iiirn^ 
fibeutcr  "  ....  Quid  muUaV  Hotainvs  visi  stituits.  HoKpc«  taincu  nflB^" 
cui  diceres,  **araBbo  le,  eodecn  ad  me  cum  revertcre."  Seoitl  SkiiB  c^t  Jw**** 
oi'iiv  ill  serniotie,  <pi\iKoya  tnulla.  Quid  qusoris?  DelvcUtus  ett  ut  libeotcrMt' 
Puteolis  »e  aiei:at  unum  ditm  fure ;  alti-mui  ad  Daias.  Habcs  bospitioiu,  d*** 
^Tio-ra^/i.icu'  udiosaiu  ;  luibi,  dixi,  noa  molestnin.* 


of  "boiTi  are  laid  bare  in  a  few  graphic  touclies ;   but  how  cleverly, 
)xow  distinctly,  how  sufficiently  !      In  another  letter  to  Atticus  he 
writes  amusingly  of  the  boredom  he  meets  at  the  hands  of  his 
next  neighbours  at  his  Foruiiaii  farm,  and  sets  visibly  bffore  our 
ejcs  the  utiseasonable  visitors  from  whom  he  has  half  a  mind  to 
ticape  to  his  cradle,   Arpinum.*      Each  letter  bears  the  stamp 
of  extern poraneousness.     It  is   lost  labour  to  assure   his   corre- 
spondents, *  Fit  enim  nescio  quid   ut  quasi  coram  adcssc  videar 
cam  scribo  aliquid  ad  tc.*     ric  dues  so  present  himself  in  the 
mood  of  the  hour — now  sanguine,  now  desponding — but  rarely 
ttithoot  a  pinch  or  two  of  that  rare  '  salt '  which  he  held  a  prime 
coatliment  of  his  epistolary  banquets.     It  is  in  his  letters  to  his 
epicurean  ally,  Papirius  Partus,  or  to  the  social  Volumnius,  nick- 
named for  his  convivial  qualities  Eutrapclus,  or  to  other  like- 
minded  correspondents,  that  he  opens  most  freely  the  trensurc- 
liousc  uf  his  wit,  and  exhibits  that  admixture  of  vanity  and  desire 
(0  please  which   approaches   coquetry.     Witno-ss   the  engaging 
egotism  with   which   he  twits  Volumnius  with  neglecting  his 
iCicero's)  su/Z-works.!    He  hears  that  people  take  Scitius's  jokes 
icT  his,  and  is  disappointed  that  they  have  not  his  own  mark 
DlH>u  them.     From  Partus  he  angles  for  compliments  on  the  tone 
aoti  Taricty  of  his  letters,^  bailing   his  hook  with  deft  allusions 
to  his  friend's  old  Roman  wit  and  descent     To  him  also  he  is 
'ull  uf  jokes    about   'peacocks  for  supper'  at  Volumnius's,   in 
t^oiripany  with  the  frail  and  fair  Cytheris  (aliout  whom,  by  the 
*iy,  he  is  far  more  reticent  than  a  later  gossip,   Mr.    Pepys, 
Would  have  been),  and  about  other  table  matters  which  indicate 
"lat  writer  and  reader  set  up  for  'gourmets.*     But  his  dosire  to 
*Bm«e  shows  itself  even  in  graver  epistles.     When,  in  much  de- 
pTOssion,  he  is  complaining  to  Curius  §  of  an  arbitrary  act  of 
^^•wr^s,  viz.  appointing  Caninus  Rebilus  consul  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  after  Q.  Maximus  had  died  in  the  morning  of  the  last 
day  in  the  year,  he  cannot  help  salting   his  letter   with   a  jest 
"^  the  consul  *  under  whose  rule  no  one  ever  breakfasted,'  and 
another  on  the  same  worthy's  vigilance,  in  that  'he  never  once 
y^ft  during  his  consulship.'    He  is  fuU  of  this  sort  of  pleasantry ; 
'•^t  so,  perhaps,  to  Atticus,  from  whom  he  keeps  back  not  one 
pf  the  workings  of  his  variable,  irresolute,  sanguine,  but  never 
jOsincere  nature.     Though  his  correspondence  as  a  whole  lays 
"^m  open  to  the  charge  of  seeking  to  stand  well  with  both  sides, 

•  Ad  Att.  U.  14,  15. 
.   f  Ad  Fam.  vti.  32.    Elsewhere  be  says,  *  My  wU  is  aa  estate  which  I  « ill  sedu- 
•f'UjJy  maintaiD.' 

;  Ad  Fam.  ix.  SI.    See  also  KfenTBte's  *  Abeken'i  life  anil  Letters  of  Clccru,' 
P-331,  §  Ad  Fam.  vii.  30. 

Vol.  129.— iVb.  257.  Q  and 
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an<l  of  sayino^,  as  in  the  case  of  Cato,  one  thing  at  one  ilmc  ai 
another  at  nnothcr  about  the  same  imliviiliial,  we  think  that  no! 
the  most  CV:>ariixn  of  his  critics  would  deny  the  thorough  hearti- 
ness of  his  frif-ntlships,  or  that  pervading  kindliness  of  spirit, 
the  promptinjT  of  which  his  good-nature  was  aj)t  to  outrun  hii 
judgment.     The  warmth  of  his  domestic,  and   particularly   hi 
fatherly,  oflections   is   abundantly  seen   in  his   correspondence 
and  his  relations  with  his  dependent,  Tiro,  bespeak   scntimen! 
far  in  advance  of  his  age.      On  the  whole,  we  should   rifle 
volumes  of  antiquity  in  vain  to  find  a  letter-writer  who  convei 
on  paper  so  naturally,  so  engagingly,  so  much  from  the  heart, 
Cicero. 

To  institute  a  comparison  between  Cicero  and  Seneca  wi 
be  waste  of  labour.  The  end  and  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  clol 
in  the  form  of  an  epistle  every  quzestio  or  (]ua*sliuncuU 
philosophy  as  it  occurred  to  him.  Does  he  start  his  twellth  epij 
with  a  pleasant  gossip  about  the  symptoms  of  decay  in  his  country* 
house  reminding  him  perforce  of  his  own  'yellow  leaf/  one  til 
after  a  louple  of  sentences  that  it  is  prelusive  to  a  discourse 
the  improvement  of  'each  shining  hour.'  Or  another  by  tcllinp 
us  that  all  the  world  l>esic]e  himself  is  off  to  a  spectacle  ;  it 
with  a  view  to  enforcing  by  his  precept,  as  well  as  exam| 
the  value  of  n'lirement  and  study.  He  twists  moral  lessons 
of  Vatia's  villa  (I£p.  05)  and  that  of  Africanus  (i^6),  and  mal 
a  sea  voyage  serve  for  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  picture  of 
waves  of  this  troublesome  world  (77).  Oftener,  however,  th< 
is  no  gliost  of  an  anecdote,  joke,  or  fart  to  enliven  his  dreary 
disquisitions,  and  no  better  account  of  the  difference  betwixt  his 
letters  and  Cicero^a  can  be  given  tlian  his  own,  namely,  that 
Cicero*s  principle  was  to  write  whether  he  had  anything  to  say 
or  not,  whereas  Ins  was  never  lo  put  pen  lr>  paper  unless  to 
propound  something  edifying.*  By  this  we  know  the  man  and 
the  nature  of  his  communications,  of  which  we  suspect  that 
Lucilius  must  have  tired  by  the  time  he  had  got  over  the  first 
hundred.  'There  are  some,*  says  an  early  letter-writer  of 
own  country,  '  who  in  lieu  of  letters  write  homilies :  they  prei 
when  they  should  epislolize.* 

Pliny *s  letters  are  not  like  Seneca*s,  for  they  possess  elegai 
life,  and  various  interest.   But  they  cannot  pretend  to  be  unstudi) 
having  been  revised  and  polished,  if  not  originally  written,  for 
publication.      Hence  the  air  of  coxcombry  which  clings  to  « 
letter  as  we  read  it,  and  of  which  the  infection  has  extended 
too  much  modern  letter-writing.     There  is  no  doubt  Pliny  set 
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p     Cicero  for  his  mmlel  :  ■    his  mistake  was  to  aim  at  trans- 
Serring  to  the  familiar  epistle  the  fl*in-  ami  finish  of  Ciceronian 
ratorjr.     How  Krasmus  could  have  characterised  Plin)'*s  episto- 
lary   stvle  as    '  negjl[;^cnliunrulus  '   is   past   comprehension.      He 
could  not  call  a  spade  a  spade.      If  he  haztirds  a  doubt  whether 
Silius  Italicus  is  a  born  poet,  and  whether  he  dues  not  bore  you 
witU  his   verses,  it   is    couched    in   words   chosen   for  size  and 
sonorousness,  and  in  sentences   balanced   by  a  jealously  critical 
ear.t     Where  another  man  writing  to  his  wife  at  the  seaside  for 
her  health  would  tell   her  In  so  many  words  that  he  was  anxious 
about  her  and  would  like  to  hear  often,  Pliny  prefers  his  request 
ia   the  sentence  'Quo  impensius  rog-o  ut  timori  meo  quotidie 
singulis  vol  etiam  binis  epistolis  consulas/  and  words  his  wholo 
letter  so  finely  that  a  translator  of  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
*Tatler'   has  evidently  thought  his  skill  should  be  devoted   to 
redming  it  to  matter-of-fact   language,     it    is   the  same   if  he 
writes  from    a   friend's  sick-room   (i.   22),  or  pives  an  account 
«f  the  habits  of  an  octogenarian  (iii.  1).     All  is  written   in  the 
^ml  style.    All  is  primness  and  red-tape.    His  very  excellences 
—narrative  and  descriptive — are  depreciated    by  prolixity,  not 
without  a  slijjht  suspicion  of  selfishness.     We  do  not  a^rec  with 
tlu>*c  who  say  his  letters  came  from  his  head,  and  not  his  heart, 
for  he  is  at  times  wonderfully  tender :  but  heycmd  a  doubt  the 
inipression   of  heartiness  runs   a  risk   of  being  effaced    by   too 
uiiuiifest  elaboration  ;  and  for  interna)  evidence  of  Pliny*s  desire 
^  please,  the  reader  of  his  letters  must  look  to  the  pains  he  spent 
*™them.     After  him,  however,  there  arose  no  Latin  writer,  whose 
letters  have  influenced   modern  epistolary  styles.     The  letters  of 
'ne  Greek  .ind  Latin   Fathers — of  Basil,  Oregory  of  Nazianzus, 
'wl  John  Chrysostom  on  the  one  hand,  of  Ambrose,  Augustin, 
'nd  Jerome  on  the  other — represent  a  mass  of  material,  possess- 
ing interest  for  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  foreign 
Wthtttof  the  rise  and  progress  of  familiar  letter-writing.   Although 
00  strangers  to  the  patristic  writings,  the  early  literati  of  modern 
Kampc  seem  to  have  derived  little  in  their  stvle  of  Latin  corre- 
spODiience   from  later  sources  than  Pliny  :  nor  have  we,  in  our 
torn,  incurred  any  debt  to  these  modern  Latlnists,  preferring  to 
go  for  what  we  needed  to  the  fountain-head. 

In  his  translation  of  the  letters  of  Pliny.  Melmoth  finds  fault 
with  the  scarcity,  up  to  his  time,  of  good  English  letter-writers, 
aod  professes  inability  to  name  another  beside  Sir  William 
Temple.    Dean  Swift,  too,  prefacing  that  statesman's  corrrspond- 

*  *  Est  mihi  rum  Ciccroae  a:mulatio,  nee  sum  nmttrntnselociuentift  seculi  coitri/ 
—  u  5.     Ep. '  Ad  Voconittm.'  t  Kp.  in.  7. 
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cnce,  notices  *  a  just  complaint  that  up  to  his  time  the  English 
lanjTuago  had  pro<lucc<I  no  letters  of  any  value/  This  tlef 
proposed  to  remedy  by  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  *  an  aol 
who  has  advanced  our  Enplish  tongue  Ui  as  great  a  perfection 
it  can  well  bear.'  Cautious  words,  written  with  we  know 
how  much  inward  reservation  !  For  a~man  of  the  world  and 
affairs,  a  diplomatist  and  minister,  Sir  VV.  Temple  was  not  onV 
skilful  and  cultivated  writer,  bat  also,  in  spite  of  his  credi 
touching  *  the  two  oldest  classics/  a  passable  scholar, 
correspondence  will  chiefly  interest  the  historian :  yet  it  has  its 
merits,  positive  and  negative.  It  is  chary  of  those  compliments, 
which  so  many  letter-writers  scatter  broadcast,  but  enhances  \h» 
acccptancy  of  such  as  are  paid,  by  this  very  chariness, 
are  jets  of  humour,  too,  in  most  of  his  letters,  and  he 
happy  way  of  putting  the  man  he  writes  of  before  his  corrr- 
sfiondent  in  a  few  touches.  Writing  to  Lord  Arlington 
Dutchman,  bound  to  him  on  a  mission  from  the  Hague,  he 

*  Y*)ur  Lordship  will  find  nothing  to  lessen  your  esteem  of  ht* 
person,  urdess  it  be  that  he  is  not  always  so  willing  \o  hear  as  U» 
bo  heard,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  imagination  he  is  ap< 
to  reason  a  man  to  death.'  If  we  add  that,  as  might  be  expert 
of  one  so  versed  in  negotiations  of  the  first  magnitude,  be 
a  clear  exponent  of  views  and  events;  that,  though  no  ilatt 
he  never  neglects  the  expression  of  lively  interest  in  his  c< 
spondents;  and  that  in  his  letters,  as  in  his  other  writings, 
exhibits  abundant  tokens  of  a  good  conceit  of  himself;  and 
have  the  clue  to  the  favour  with  which  his  contemporaries  viewi 
Sir  William  Temple's  letters.  But  *  vixere  fortes  ante  Agamei 
nona.'    Not  to  go  back  with  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  in  the  amufljog 

*  Half-hours  with   the  IJest  Letter-writers,'   which  have    in 
suggested  the   present  essay,  to  such  rough-hewn  epistles  as 
'Pastun  Letters'*  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  to  dwell  on  si 
pom|)ous  inanities  as  those  of  Sir  Symonds  d*Ewes  in  the  truubU 
times  of  Charles  I.,  letters  that  might  stand  the  test  of  string 
epistolary  criticism  might  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of 
Sydney's  under  KIi«ibeth.     Lord  Bacan*s  mother  wrote  a  cpiai 
strong-minded  epistle ;  her  distinguished  son,  one  that   was  fol 
of  matter,  if  a  tiifle  addicted  to  conceits  and  antidiesf^.     A  letter 
4»f  Sir  John  Harington  to  Prince  Henn»-,  elder  son  of  James  L, 
gives  the  impression  of  a  lively  and  fluent  pen  and  fancy.     But, 
all  things  considered,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  author  of  the 

*  The  flnt  of  iImn;  la  Mr.  Kniglic'i  coUection  (series  u.  p.  4\  bears  dsir 
U7C-7 :  uhS  the  nsin  saterrst  in  those  «hicli  he  <faotet  lies  in  the  directness  wUh 
whtcli  Uie  «ritrr  pnnua  the  object  of  whtiag.  vu-i  to  eohsiice  his  fbrtones  bj  s 
■utrimocisl  lipfxuUtioiu 
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*  Ep>istoIiE  Ho-elliamp  *  as  the  most  successful  letter-writer  of 
tli^  Stuart  period — superior,  at  all  events,  to  his  junior.  Sir 
William  Temple, 

The  published  letters  of  the  latter  begin  with  the  year  1665, 

d  in  1666  James  Howell  closed,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  a 

y  remarkable  career.     The  son  of  a  Welsh  clergyman  on  the 

"w»r<lers  of  Brecknockshire  and  Cacrmarthcnshire,  and  born  in 

a  <1  i strict  even  now  shut  out  by  difiicultics  of  access  from   the 

civilisation  of  more  favoured  regions,  he  was  sent  for  his  early 

education   to   Hereford  Cathedral   School,   and   thence,  perhaps 

with  an  exhibition,  to  Oxford.     But  these  antecedents  scarcely 

prepare  us  for  such  knowledge  of  men  and  cities,  such  linguistic 

skill,  such  wit,  wisdom,  mature  observation,  and  singular  ease  of 

style,  as  his  letters,  and  indeed  many  of  his  other  works,  exhibit. 

His  continental  travels  had  a  commercial  object;  but  his  letters 

from  abroad  are  full  of  lively  and  intelligent  remarks  on  politics, 

society,  and    literature.     His    highest    post    was    the    (we    fear 

onlucralive)  office  of  Historiographer  Royal  to  Charles  II,  after 

the    Restoration ;    but    his    correspondence    with    many    of   the 

highest  rank  in  Church  and  State  prnves  him  to  have  moved  in 

*  higher  grade  than  he  could  have  dreamed  of  *  when  he  carried 

a  caif-skin  satchel  to  school  at  Hereford,  or  wore  a  Iamb-skin 

hood  at  Oxford.'     And  this  position  must  have  been  retained,  if 

not  won,  by  his  epistolary  skill,  the  memorials  of  which  still  find 

semiring  readers,  although  his  other  works  are  well-nigh  for- 

goitea     It  was  a  great  thing  for  him  that  he  rightly  conceived 

<rfa  leller-writcr*s  task  : — 

'It  was  a  quaint  difference,'  he  writefi,  in  1625,  'the  ancients  did 
pot  betwixt  A  letter  and  an  oration,  that  the  cue  ahuuld  be  attired  like 
s  woman,  the  other  like  a  man :  the  latter  of  the  two  is  allowed  large 
*W©-robeB,  as  long  periods,  parDnthasea,  similes,  examples,  and  other 
Jiarts  of  rhetoric^  flourish,  but  a  letter  or  epistle  should  bo  short 
«Q*tod  and  eloaely  couched  :  a  hungcrlin  *  becomes  a  letter  more  hand- 
somely tlum  a  gown :  indeed  we  should  write  as  we  speak,  and  that's 
« troe  fiuuiliar  letter  which  exprcsselh  ouo's  mind,  as  if  he  were  dis- 
ooiming  with  the  party  to  whom  ho  ^vritos,  in  guccinct  and  short 
lenna.* 

And  his  practice  illustrates  his  theory.  When  he  writes  from 
Madrid  of  'our  Prince's*  wooing  of  the  Spanish  Infanta,  or 
from  France  of  *  His  Majesty's  '  wedding  Henrietta  Maria  ;  if  he, 
has  to  narrate  the  manner  of  Buckingham's  murder,  or  Lord 
-Ciancellor  Bacon*s  end  ;  if  he  pictures  to  a  correspondent  the 
4ftOgers  of  Paris  after  dark,  or  retails  two  practical  jokes  played 


•  •  A  kiod  of  furred  robe.'— TTr/g/if  and  JlaUixcefCn  Diet. 
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Lis  hone  tliere,  he  should  not  find  him  again  ncjtt  morning^/  In 
short,  James  Howell  fulfils  all  requirements  of  a  pleasant  letter- 
writer,  and  was  less  than  most  opistolists  of  his  ago  dependent  on 
his  matter  for  the  charm  of  his  correspondence. 

About    the    same    period    the    Rev.   George    Garrard    cd^fcd 
himself  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Deputy  of  Ireland,  after- 
Hards  the  ill-fated   IStrafTord  ;  and   in  Charles   Knight's  second 
scries  are  one   or  two   letters   of  this  epistolary  jackal ;  one  in 
jwrticular  narrating  the  origin  of  hackney  coach-atands ;  but  as 
what  inspired  h?s  pen  was  the  *  magister  artis  ingenique  largitor 
venter/  he  is  scarcely  entitled  to  posthumous  renown  for  his  not 
inconsiderable  skill  at  his  craft.    Closer  to  Sir  William  Temple's 
age  came  a  livelier  gossip,  Samnel  Pepys,  the  dearest  'chronicler 
ol  small  beer*  on  record  :  but  as  none  are  unacquainted  with  his 
visions  of  fine  women,  his  confessions  how  he  killed   lime  in  St. 
Dunstairs  Church,  and  his  easy  credence  of  his  friend's  protesta- 
tions that  he  was  another  Cicero,  and  as  besides  he   was  more 
correctly  a  diarist,  we  pass  on  to  more  bona  fide  letter-writers. 
One  such,  to  whom  Mr.  Knight's  *  Half-hours*  introduce  us,  is 
a  midshipman,  son  of  Sir  Thomas   Brown,    the   author  of  the 
^Rcligio   Medici,'   a  capital   specimen   of  an   early   *  muscular 
Cbribtian.'      Writing  to  his  father  from  im  board  ship  in  the  war 
I»tween  England  and  the   Dutch,  and  actually  in  the  'Annus 
Mirsbilis,'  this  lad  can  talk  critically  about  Lucan  s  *■  Fharsalia,* 
(orewe  the  issue  of  counsels  that  led  to  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the 
^«re,and  extemporise  a  very  naive  reply  to  his  sirens  advice  how- 
to  stand  the  noise  of  great  guns  in  action.     To  sailors  *  intent  on 
"it^ir  business,  muskets  sound   like  popguns.'     '  He  that  often 
''snds  in  the  face  of  a  cannon  will  not  think  anything  terrible. 
«o  and  ofter  alt  sea-fights  1  have  been  very  thirsty,  which  makes 
"*•'  Always  provide  some   bottles  of  quick   and   middle  beer  to 
caiTy  with  me,  whereby,  having  found  so  great  relief  in  the  hot 
^^^   of  last   month,  I  have  got  six.  bottles  from  a  gentleman  on 
ii»e    £ssex    shore,  which  1   reserve   for  that  use.'     Cotton  wool 
^^  ^e  ears   during  action   was  not  so  important,   it   seems,  as 
J^'^^l-ewithal   to   *  wet  one's  clay'  after  it.     Another  letter-writer, 
r^^Jr  Rachel  Russell,  was  nerved  for  her  immemorial  part,  and 
*"'  tier  correspondence  with  her  husband  during  his  imprison- 
ment, and    after   his   death  with    others,    by   a    kindrcil   spirit, 
Uiubrently  tried.    The  key-note  of  her  letters  is  'fortitude':  and 
***>  reader  can   peruse   them   widiout   being   impressed   by   their 
M^'^^taoeousness,  sincerity,  and  high  resolve.     Cut  the  story  tohl 
1)1  Upr — that  having  to  leave  one  daughter's  house  who  had  just 
*\i*tl  in  child-birth,  for  another's  whose  confinement  was  immi- 
QC»t,  fchc  had  command  of  countenance  enough  to  approach  her 
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surviving  daughter  with  the  wonls,  *  I  have  seen  j'our  suter  oi 
of  bed  to-day ' — is  more  quotable  tlian  her  letters,  at  least  th( 
after  her  great  bereavement,  when  she  has  none  to  whom  she  can 
send  such  home  news  as  '  Boy  is  asleep  I   girl*  singing  a-bed.'  • 
But  n  little  earlier  than  Lady  Rachel,  another  ornament  of  h< 
sex  was  writing  letters  on   the  other  side  the  Channel,  destini 
thenceforth  to  assert  at  least  the  equality,  if  not  the  superiority 
of  woman    in  this  class   of   com|)osition5.      Marie  de   Rabutii 
Cliantai,    Marquise    de    Sevigne,    in   her  famous   letters   to    hei 
daughter,  has  taught  her  sex  the  way  to  unite  spontaneousness. 
attractiveness,   and   thorough  heart,   in    a   sustained  correspond— 
ence  ;    and   her    pages    arc   so   replete  with   anecdote^    wit,    and. 
penetration,  that  they  will  bear  any  amount  of  re-perusal.      Her 
daughtev*s  marriage  with  the  Count  de  Grigrian,  and  consequent 
removal    to  his  distant  government  of  Provence,  gave  birth 
this  delightful  scries  of  letters:  the  sole  approach  to  a  fault 
which  is  the  mother*8  extravagant  praise  of  her  daughter*s  wii 
goodness,  and  beauty, — a   fault  which  may  count  for  a  virtue 
we  regard  it  as  a  pious  fraud  to  retain  the  affections  of  her  absci 
daughter.     In  a  recent  volume  of  poems  Miss  Smcdlcy  says— > 

'  The  periodic  task 
Of  \rrittcn  talk  is  hard  to  many  hoarta. 
Few  only  warm  it  with  such  living  breath 
That  it  becomes  a  voice/ 

And  among  these  few  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Lave 
or  deserved  to  be,  more  successful  than  Madame  de  Sei 
The  great  secret  of  this  Is  the  unstudiedness  of  her  letters, 
feature  which  it  needed  not  her  own  brilliant  criticism  on 
point  to  bring  iut«j  prominence.  The  ink  ought  to  have 
perfect  that  could  keep  ]iace  with  the  easy  flow  of  her  sentem 
At  Paris,  and  in  retirement ;  fresh  from  court  gossip,  or  at  h 
remote  country  snat,  full  of  nought  except  the  readings-aloud 
with  which  she  and  her  intimates  beguiled  a  rainy  day,  she 
equally  |x>urcd  out  her  heart  in  the  most  delightful  budgets  that 
ever  cuhanced  the  expectation  of  a  post-bag.  TTaeir  penrading 
impression  is  tenderness. 

*  O  my  dear  child/  she  writes, '  yon  are  not  mistaken  in  thinking  xaj 
mind  is  always  employed  about  you  :  if  yoo  wore  to  aee  me  you  would 
8M  maoontiuually  seeking  thoee  who  lore  to  talk  of  you :  if  you  were 
Co  h«ar  mo,  it  would  be  eontinnally  talking  of  you  myself.  I  have  not 
yet  Been  any  of  those  who  want  to  divert  mo,  in  other  words,  to  hisdor 
my  thinking  of  yon  :  for  I  am  aoffry  with  thorn  for  it.  Farewell,  mj 
child ;  eonttnuo  to  write  to  ne  and  to  1ot«  me  I ' 


Lntcr  ts  La>^  ITiin  tnm  Stiatloa,  IMU 
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riiis  is  lier  most  direct  method  of  siege.  She  varies  it  by 
''^ees  and  stratagems,  in  the  shape  of  lively  anerdotcs,  happy 
mots/  and  most  playful  allusions  to  her  daughter's  remarks; 
'And  all  this  with  no  appearance  of  art,  in  a  natural  sequence, 
the  charm  of  which  is  unspeakable.  For  skill  in  the  mock 
lieroic  vein  commend  us  to  her  description  of  the  chef-de-cuisine 
Vaters  end  ;  or  of  a  fire  in  the  same  street."  Her  account  of 
Turenae*s  death,  ami  the  arrival  of  James  U.  in  France,  are 
dramatic  sketches  of  a  higher  stamp,  and  in  depicting:  character, 
&be  speaks  to  the  eye  tbat  she  may  affect  the  mind,  with  a 
distinctness  that  Cicero  might  have  envied.  Among  her  Ana, 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  last  century,  were  gathered  into  a 
pleasant  duodecimo,  is  a  story  of  a  lady  from  the  country  who 
was  so  much  struck  by  the  jewels,  music,  incense,  and  array  of 
bishops  at  the  induction  of  tlic  Abbess  of  Cbelles  that  she  could 
not  resist  exclaiming  *Sure  I  am  in  Paradise.'  *  A  person,  who 
sat  near  her,  rejoined.  No,  no,  Madame,  there  are  not  so  many 
bishops  there.' t  Madame  de  Sevignc  apologizes  for  telling  this 
story,  which,  she  writes,  *  is  so  hot  tliat  she  cannot  keep  it.'  In 
oac  of  her  earlier  letters  occurs  this  pretty  sample  of  affectionate 
raillery,  which  might  serve  as  an  argument  against  hating  too 
vehemently,  however  great  the  provocation: — 

'What  you  write  abont  La  Marans,  and  the  pnnishincnts  that  will 

bo  inflict^  on  her  in  Hell,  is  altogether  incomporahlo :  but  do  yon 

fc*iow  tbat  you  will  certainly  bear  her  company  thither,  if  you  iK-^rsist 

***  your  hatred  to  her.     Only  think  of  being  condemned  to  her  eom- 

P^Jiy  for  all  eternity,  and  that  surely  will  fiuffico  of  itself  to  put  you 

'Jpon  making  your  peace  ^N'ith  Gotl  by  forgiving  her.     I  am  glad  I 

'bougiit  of  putting  you  in  mind  of  tliis :  it  is  certainly  an  inspiration 

^^m  HeaTcn/  % 

/^f  adame  de  Sevign^  has  exercised  an  undeniable  inflnence  on 
P^stolary  literature.  Many  of  our  aspirants  to  the  praise,  which 
****^  won  without  cflbrt,  have  directly  or  indirectly  borne  testi- 
I  **Hy  to  this.  Not  only  have  they  imitated  her  unstudied  style, 
l^t  Jjpr  name  is  on  their  lips,  when  they  wuuld  personify  perfect 
^*tor-writing.  Thus  Gibbon,  in  his  correspondence,  recommends 
-M  ra,  Porten  to 

,^^^^^  the  lettere  of  Modomo  do  S^vignt)  to  her  daughter.  I  don't 
^*i\jt  of  their  being  translated  into  English.  They  are  projwrly  wliat 
*  ^^cUled  at  the  hoginuiiig  of  my  letter,  letters  of  the  heart :  tho 
^t^irol  expressions  of  a  mother's  fondness,  regret  at  thoir  being  at  a 
C^^t  distance  from  one  another,  and  continual  schemes  to  get  together 
•B^iii.     All  that — won't  it  please  you  ?     There  is  scarcely  anything 

*  Letiers  53  and  3S,  English  traii&UlioD.         t  Letter  562,  English  tnuulition. 
X  Vol  i.  p.  12C,  EngUsb  traiislatiun. 
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olao  in  bU  wbule  volumes,  and  notvritliBtAnding  that,  fev  people  re*d 
them  without  finding  thorn  too  short.'  * 

Horace  Walpolp,  too,  than  whom,  to  jutlg^  from  the  business 
and   pleasure  of  his  life,  there  could  hardly  have  been  a  more 
competent  critic,  cannot  spoak  too  warmly  of  her  charm.      'Shr 
haa  the  art,*  he  writes,   *  of  making  you  acquainted  with  all  her 
acquaintance,  and  attaches  you  even  to  the  sjxits  she  inhabited.' 
Elsewhere   he    professt-s  astonishment  at    a    correspondent   pre 
ferring    Lady    Mary    Wnrtley    Montagu's    letters    to     those    o 
Madame  de  Scvigne.     This  same  Lady  Mary — with  all  her  fault* 
second  to   few  English  letter-writers — must  have  felt  her  French 
rival's  supremacy,  when  she  wrote  *  Ksep  my  letters:  thej  will 
be  as  good  as  Madame  de  Sevigne's  forty  years  hence.*      Her 
studious  disparaj?emcnt  of  the  charming  Frenchwoman^  in  her 
correspondence,  bewrays  a  sense  of  inferiority:  and  the  cause  of 
this  inferiority  is  expressed  to  a  nicety  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight 
when  he  says,  *  The  Frenchwoman  writes  out  of  the  abundftocr 
of   the    heart,    the   Englishwoman   out    of   the  clearness  of  the 
head/t    Whatever  Lady  Mary  wrote^  bore  the  stamp  of  a  strunf^ 
tiead,  n  rultivaled   intellect,  and   a  lively,  not  bitter,  wit      She 
was  on  gitod  terms  enough  with  herself  to  be  good-natured,  ami 
Wfss  perhaps  tot>  masculine  to  let  good-nature  compromise  self- 
respect.     Her  letters,  we  i-an  well  tjclieve,  were  extemporaneous, 
although  they  have  about  them  an  air  of  consciousness  of  epis- 
tolary skill.     Her  unrnmantic  tone  tells  against  her  sometimes, 
chough  it  must  have  stood  her  in   stead  as  to  keeping  at  arms* 
length     •  the    wicked    wasp   of  Twickenham.'       In    the    ctirre- 
s|xindcnre,  which,  at  first  Battered   her  vmnity,  betwixt  her  and 
Pope,  the  man  is  the  weaker  vessel,  and  her  adroit  answers  to 
uver-fervid  pmlessions  merit  the  praise  of  prudence,  even  if 
owes  it  to  a  lack  of  hrart.      In  unaifected  style,  though  not  in  ku 
sardonic  vein,  she  rather  rfsemblt^  Pt>pe*s  correspondent,  Deaa 
[Swill,  than  lluise  railier  correspoodenu  of  his,  to  whose  compli-j 
Oicnts  and   ui^ialities  she  gives  the  'coup  de   grace.*     It  is 
[]^t_\  th.it  her  very  amusing  letters  abound  in  coarse  and  indelicate 

llusiotu  and  at>fr(iote«,  ^^  much  so  that  wl^at  Piokertim  ma' 

llliwace  Wal^x^e  say  uf  her,  as  if  from  childish  reminisccn 

*Sh«  w»»  atwaw  a  dirty  Utile  tbing* — w^Hild  be  very  true,  if 

w«>«  ttol  an  anachixiaism.     But  H«mce  Walpote  bad  a  lamily 

|Mtjudic»  •faiau  Imv  :  and  ui  aU  Ker  congaponJcDce  it  wookl 
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b«  hard  to  find  as  much  spite  as  he  has  concentrated  into  a 
single  letter  from  Florence  to  Mr.  Conway,  which  describes  in 
tilt?  coarsest  terms  her  *dress,  avarice,  and  impudence/*  Indeed 
ilie  is  as  superior  in  abstinence  from  scandal  to  this  detractor,  as 
jhe  is,  in  being  natural,  to  her  other  assailant,  Pope,  Pope*» 
'haunted  chambrr'  at  Stanton  Harcourt  is  notoriously  a  common- 
place which  did  duty  in  other  letters  of  other  localities.  And 
when  he  tried  higher  epistolary  flights,  as  in  a  letter  to  Steele,t 
they  have  what  W'aiton  calls  *an  air  of  declamation  unsuite<l  to 
a  familiar  epistle,'  and  belong  to  the  class  of  what  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Knight's  has  happily  christened  'composition  letters,*  Now 
whatever  La^ly  Mary  wrote  was  the  fruit  of  too  teeming  a  stock 
Co  need  preserving  for  a  second  rejKist,  and  too  good  in  Itself  to 
need  garni:»hing.  One  cannot  justify  the  low  uuiral  tone,  which 
is  strikingly  evinced  in  a  letter  from  her  to  her  daughter,  Lady 
Bate,  counselling  her  tu  encouragp  ihr  Princess  of  Wales's 
partiality  for  Lord  Bute,  as  it  may  be  of  service  to  their  large 
family.  I3ut  domestic  happiness  was  no  part  of  her  life- 
programme,  or  of  that  easy  creed  which  she  professes  in  a  letter 
to  her  sister,  '1  suppose  we  shall  all  come  right  in  Heaven  ;  as 
in  a  country-dance  the  hands  are  slr.'ino:eIy  given  and  taken 
while  they  are  in  motion  ;  but  at  Inst  all  meet  their  partners 
when  the  jig  is  done'  (August,  1721). 

Lady  Mary's  letters  from  abroad  arc  models  of  lively  descrip- 
tion: she  is  clever  and  amusing  in  her  gossip;  and  when  she 
writes  earnestly,  as  to  her  husband  to  stimulate  his  ambition, 
she  is  able  to  throw  maxims  of  common  sense  and  worldly 
visdom  into  plain,  forceful,  words.  Theirs  might  have  been  a 
bappier  union  had  her  wish,  expressed  to  her  husband  early  in 
their  married  life,  been  realized:  'I  wish  Mr,  Steele  would  learn 
you  to  write  to  your  wife  !' 

To  that  kindly  wit  and  ready  letter-writer  she  did  full  justice; 
and  no  man  deserved  kindly  criticism  more  than  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  He  little  dreametl  of  being  judged  by  his  letters,  which, 
but  for  his  '  Prue*s'  disregard  of  his  solemn  charge,  would  never 
hare  recorded  bis  one  weakness — impecuniosity,  and  his  many 
virtues — generosity,  tenderness,  chivalrous  devotion  to  woman. 
Such  as  they  are,  his  scraps  to  his  wife  are  as  full  of  drollery  as 
of  affection,  and  the  sternest  moralist  would  hesitate  even  to  say 
•o  much  in  bis  disfavour  as  that  'he  was  no  man's  enemy  but 
his  own.'  Hut  Steele's  character  has  been  vindicated  in  an  earlier 
T(dume  of  the  'Quarterly  Review,'^  and  his  letters  need  mention 


*  Oniininehom's  crl'itinn  of  *  H.  Walpule'fc  Letters, *  i.  p.  ^t 

t  '  Ualf-Uourg,*  wrict.  i.,  p.  317. 

J  '  Quarterly  Revitir,'  vol.  xcvr,  Murch,  l&fiO. 
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onl^'  for  contrast  widi  Lis  conteinjwrarics.  It  may  bare  been 
through  the  refinctl  devotion  to  woman  which  breathes  in  his 
papers  in  the  *  Tatlcr,'  that  the  more  cultivated  of  the  sex  t<v>k 
heart  of  prace  to  occupy  a  field,  which  they  can  so  easily  appTi>- 
priatc  as  that  of  epistolary  coinjxjsition.  Sir  Richard  Steel© 
{lied  in  1729.  Before  that  date  Mary  Granville  had  become 
Mrs.  Pendarves,  better  known  to  us  as  the  Mrs.  Delaney,  whose 
correspondence,  extending  over  more  than  half  a  century,  has 
been  c*dited  by  Lady  Llano ver.  Tins  ag^reeablc  writer— one  of 
the  bevy  of  fair  dames  whose  storming  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1738  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  livelieU  fl 
letters — lived  to  see  Fanny  Bumey  and  Hannah  More  asserting  S 
equal  claim  with  herself  to  the  pen  of  ready  writers.  Hrwace 
W'alpole — a  link  between  two  generations — had  hated  Lady  Mar)', 
visited  Mrs.  Delaney,  patronised  Fanny  Burncy,  and  done  frieiidl}' 
criticism  for  Hannah  More,  before  in  old  age  he  devoted  himself  to 
a  laler  female  letter-writer,  Miss  Berry.  These  names  represent 
only  the  front-rank  of  female  'epislolists ;'  but,  after  eliminatingjfl 
Walpole,  Swift,  Gray,  and  Cowper,  how  few  are  the  male  writers^H 
of  familiar  letters  who  outmatch  them  !  In  this  quartet  of  Ictter- 
nTXtors,  qualities  of  heart  ought  Ui  place  Gray  above  Walpole,  and 
C*>wper,  (hough  in  another  generation,  before  Swift.*  This  last 
may  have  had  more  heart  tlian  Pope,  of  whom  he  had  much  the 
best  of  it  as  a  letter-writer,  '  from  the  very  constitution  of  his 
mind,  plain,  sinewy,  nervous,  and  courting  only  the  strength  thai 
allies  itself  with  homeliness.'  t  But  though  his  letters  to  SteUa 
negative  the  charge  of  utter  heartlessness,  and  those  to  Pope 
advance  a  colourable  pretence  of  capacity  for  friendship,  wft^H 
cannot  discover  that  the  world  would  have  lost  much  had  hifl^ 
correspondence,  so  much  coveted  by  the  Dclaneysand  Lady  Betty 
Germains,  been  canceUe<i  with  as  much  diligence  as  Stella's 
answers  to  her  Dean's  letters.  ^t 

Hunger  for  preferment  and  ill-disguised  scepticism  are  not  th«?" 
best  inspiration  for  letters  that  arc  to  go  down  to  posterity.  There 
is  little  interest  in  Swift*s  letters  to  Mrs.  Pendarves ;  or,  indeed, 
in  hers  to  him,  though  her  correspondence,  as  a  whole,  has  its 
interest  mainly  from  her  living  to  a  great  age,  and  having  begun 
e.'irly  to  commit  her  thoughts  to  paper.  Her  diaries  and  letters  are 
a  curious  index  to  the  *  fuga  temporum  '  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
fashions.  Few  who  remain  can  recollect  even  tlie  going  out  of 
the  fancy,  which  Mary  Granville's  letters  recalls,  fi>r  dubbing 
men — who  owned  good  English  names — Gromio   and  Tranio, 

"  For  a  caleiiUtinf,  worldly  letter  of  Swift,  sec  that  to  Mi»»  Jane  Waryng. 
•  Elegant  KjiulUV  p.  *r.i. 
t  '  Ue  Quinccy's  Works,'  tol.  x?.  p.  109-U. 
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Alcaader,  Roberto  and  Vilarlo.  But  such  was  the  style  in  which 
this  fair  lady  wrote  of  her  male  friends  to  the  confidante  of  her 
aecrets — a  style  singularly  out  of  place  at  times,  as  in  the  passage 
where  Mrs.  Pendarves  describes  lo  Lady  Margaret  Harley  the 
death  of  her  first  husband  :  '  1  stepped  softly  for  fear  of  awaking- 
Gromxo,  and  as  1  put  by  the  curtain  to  get  up,  how  terrified  wa« 
1,  when  looking  at  him,  I  saw  him  quite  black  in  the  face.** 
This  same  penchant  for  romantic  names  prevented  Widow  Pen- 
darves till  much  later  from  seeing  aught  that  could  be  miscon- 
strue*! in  being  known  to  her  intimates  as  'Asjmsia,'  Let  us  hope 
it  was  Swift*s  unadorned  style,  and  her  second  husband,  Dr. 
Delaney's,  less  high-flown  style,  which  led  her  to  discard  romantic 
soubriquets,  and  to  be  content  with  calling  her  husband  '  D.D.,' 
and  Mrs.  Dewes,  her  sister,  *  Pearly  Dew.*  Her  change  from 
gay  to  grave  in  the  lapse  of  years  is  also  noteworthy.  Widow 
Pendarves  is  gaiety  itself,  and  a  chronicler  of  gaiety  as  omniscient 
as  Horace  Walptde,  but  without  his  adder's  poison.  Shift  the 
scene  a  few  years,  and  we  find  Mrs.  Delaney  deputed  to  write 
Lord  Tiichfield  a  letter  of  good  advice  upon  entering  Oxford.l 
This  letter  is  quite  a  lay-sermon  ;  but  for  the  most  part  her 
letters  are  fairly  lively,  and,  though  always  a  little  highflown, 
exhibit  a  versatility  hardly  compatible  with  previous  study.  There 
is  in  them  sometimes  a  quizzical  vein  that  strikes  us  as  very 
feminine. 

In  her  last  years  at  Windsor  Airs.  Delaney  was  thrown  much 

in  the  society  of  one  who  was  more  than  her  match  in   letter- 

writing  and  her  junior  by  half  a  century,  Fanny  Bumey,  the  author 

of  '  Evelina,'  and,  as  Horace  Walpole  said,  *a  novelist  royally 

gagged  and  promoted  to  fold  muslins.' J    There  is  singular  life  in 

W  letters  lo  Mr,  Crisp,  and  in  her  glimpses  of  circles  where  she 

met  Burke,  Johnson,  and  Sir  Joshua,  more  interesting  topics  in 

OUT  day  than  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  her  predecessors.     Miss 

Barney  is  egotistical.     She  tells  how  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said 

of  her,  '  The  women  begin  to  make  a  figure  in  everything,  though 

'  remember  when  I  first  came   into  the  world  it  was  thought  a 

poor  compliment  to  say  any  one  did  anything  like  a  lady/  §    But 

'w^*' egotism   is  always  amusing;  and  had  her   letters  been  more 

real  and   matter-of-fact,  they   might  have    been    less   attractive. 

Hor^e  Walpole  has  always  a  gooil  word  for  her,  as  may  be  seen 

TOore  than   once  in   his   correspondence   with  Hannah   More,  a 

p'^^r-writer  who  has  two  epistolary  epochs,  marked  by  her  life 

^  ^e  world  and  her  life  out  of  it.     With  a  clear  head,  sound 

u         ^ 

-    •  Umlf-Houn.'  1st  wn«,  p.  Ul. 
^  ^  lAn,  Delonej's  CorrcajMitidi-nw/  vol.  ii.,  p.  3-IO-S. 

j^-    Momcc  Watpolc'i  Letters,'  vol.  ix.,  134.        §  *  Hilf-Hoars.'  wrics  i.,  p.  194. 
^B  sense. 
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sense,  and  groat    laste   for   literary  pursuits,  sbe  combined 
cnrrg^y  of  purpose  in  benevolent  undertaking's  wbicb  brought 
into  connection  witli   the  philanthropists,  who  in  her  day  wei 
:ill  of  one  side  in  theologry.      At  one  period  of  her  life  she 
pU-asure  in  the  gay  worKi ;   but  the  time  came  when  she  found  &l 
could  not  mix  in  it,  even  as  a  duty.     Vet  uoihing  In  her  Icttei 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  society  exerted  any  distmctinir  poi 
over  her  in  her  gayest  days,  or  that  she  was  less  good  and  usefo 
tlien,  than  after  she  had  detected  that  there  was  wurmwtmd  ii 
Mrs.  MontaiTtrs  Sunday  tea,  and  had  heard  a  voire  at  the  Opera- 
House,  which  said,  *  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?'  *    Stinneeli 
enougli  she  drew  a  distinction  between  the  Opt  m  and  theTheati 
and  was  a  long  time  in  weaning  herself  from  the  latter,  for  which 
she  wrote  dramas,  of  course  secular.     One  of  her  most  natui 
letters  is  on  the  death  of  Ganick,  with  whom  ajid  his  derol 
widow  she  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy.      H  ben,  in' 
later  years,  she  had  shut  herself  up  in  Cowslip  Cottasr,  she  could 
write  letters  to  Horatp  W'alpole  (perhaps  because  she  knew  hii 
to  be  a  quiz)  in  a  vein  untincture<l  by  narrowness  or  phari$«isi 
Indeed  in  her  least  worldly  letters  there  is  always  siJinethin^ 
justify  the  value  set  upon  her  correspondence  and  society  by 
many  eminent  contemporaries;  though  it  is  hard  to  syropathi] 
with  her  letters  to  Wilberforce  and  Daniel  Wilson  on  education' 
and  liffht  literature,  or  to  help  preferrinj  her  wurhlliness  to  hrr 
nnworldlincss   when  wr    find    her    objecting    to  Scott's  poetry, 
l»crau5e  it  dors  not  contain  *  practical  precepts'  or  convey  * 
instniction,'  and  praising  Prior's  'Solomon'  for  possessiog  thrtp 
requisites.      One  might  Itave  thought  that  in  her  calm  retreat 
cuuld   have    filched  an  hour  or   two  from  the  task  of  *  raisi 
dejccU^  pinks  and  reforming  disorderly   hooey  sock  l-es,'  or  fninij 
the  omi^o&ition  of  *  Coelcbs  in  search  uf  a  wife,*  Id  make  actjuaint- 
am^  (which  she  did  not)  viib  onr  or  twoof  ScoCt*a  novels. 

Miss  Berry's  imimacy  with  Hovace  W'alpde  begao  in  his  latsr 
rears,  ami  as  she  w«s  one  of  the  latest,  to  was  she  also  the  most 
^^  refiiKtl  of  his  corrrsnaadciats.     Her  letters  br«r  out  Lady  Theresa 

^H  Lewises  t  estimate,  m  the  '  IntnadactioQ  to  her  Jooraal  azvd  Cor-I 

W  rMpoodeviret'  %  that  *  b«r  jadgmcm  alvats  dcAli  fiu-  sore  aeTcrel^j 

I    ^ 

c 
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t  hlilin    iiBllisawitH 
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witb  every  failing  in  herself  than  iu  others,'  and  that  'endowed 
with  the  stronpj  good  sense  and  power  of  thought  more  often 
attributed  to  man,  she  possessed  a  most  feminine  susceptibility 
of  feeling/  Perhaps  these  rharactoristirs  shine  out  more  brightly 
by  force  of  contrast,  and  yet  Horace  VValpoIe  is  scarcely  Horace 
VValjwIe  under  her  influences.  The  priggish,  selfijih  egotist 
seems  improved  into  a  man  of  feeling  by  his  elderly  passion  fur 
a  lady  of  twenty-five,  and  icw  women  of  her  age  and  time  would 
have  used  their  triumpli  over  his  old  heart  less  selfishly  or  oslen- 
tatiouslvi  or  have  drawn  loss  attention  to  a  sentiment  of  tender- 
ness, whi<"h,  if  mis-timed,  was  still  complimentary.  One  of  the 
most  curious  passages  in  this  correspondence  is  where  the  *  lord 
of  Strawberry '  infers  from  expressions  in  a  letter  of  Miss  Berry 
that  she  would  have  liked  for  herself  or  her  sister  some  place  in 
the  IMnrps5*s  household  then  in  course  of  formation  (a.d.  1704), 
She  hod  written,  *  Much  as  attendance  on  princes  and  places  at 
Court  arc  laughed  at  and  abused  (by  those  who  cannot  obtain 
them),  so  desirable  do  1  think  any  sort  or  shadow  of  occupation 
for  women,  that  I  should  think  any  situation  that  did  not  n'quire 
constant  attendance  a  very  agreeable  thing.'  VVith  nine-tenths 
of  the  world  this  would  have  been  a  hint.  For  such  L*ird  Orford 
took  it;  and  one  really  discerns  in  his  letters  of  the  2nd  and  7th 
of  October  proofs  of  a  readiness  to  put  himself  to  trouble  and 
incur  obligations,  if  he  could  thereby  gratify  Miss  Berry *s  wish. 
Her  answer  exacted  no  such  sacrifice.  At  the  close  of  a  letter 
explaining  that  her  expressions  were  general,  she  gratefully  and 
cefully  acknowledges  the  zeal  of  her  aged  knight-enant :  *l 
wish  I  had  said  or  could  say  enough  to  satisfy  my  own  heart  with 
respect  to  you — to  your  offering  that  interest  which  1  know  you 
not  only  never  prostituted  to  |Miwer,  but  never  condescended  to 
employ  even  for  those  who  had  every  claim  upon  you,  except 
those  of  the  hearL  While  1  retain  these^  be  assured  your  interent 
will  be  a  sinecure  with  respect  to  my  further  demands  upon 
it'*  It  is  but  justice  to  the  vain  man  of  tony  who  has  suffered 
so  much  at  the  hands  of  critics,  as  well  as  to  the  gentle  letter- 
writer  who  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  could  see  good  in  him, 
fo  believe  that  in  the  professions  of  those  letters  both  were  sin- 
cere. Mostly  his  tone  to  her  is  absurdly  sentimental,  her's  to 
him  being  uniformly  natural.  Indeed  she  has  high  deserts  as  a 
letter-writer.  Writing  from  abroad  she  is  scarcely  less  lively 
and  interesting  than  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  while  in  far  better 
lasie ;  at  liome  she  is  more  solid  than  Mrs.  Delaney  or  Miss 
Bumey,  and  of  wider  sympathies  and  toleration  than  Hannah 
More.      Perhaps  she  had  less  humour  than  common  sense;  any- 
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how  her  ancient  admirer  failed  to  leaven  her  with  the  banc  of  his 
own  letti*rs,  scandal  meant  to  represent  humour.  ^H 

Of  VValpoIe's  vast  correspondence  enough  has  been  said  collH 
laterally;  it  is  not  desirable  to  endorse  at  length  the  almost  unifonn 
verdict  on  it.    But  its  bulk  should  teach  literary  executors  the  duty 
of  decimation.      Like  the  Sibyl's  books,  VValpoIe*s  letters  would 
be  worth  more  if  two-thirds  of  them  had  been  destroyed.     Lord 
Macaulay   concedes   their    apparent    unstudiedness,    but   douhti 
whether   *  this  appearance  of  ease  is  not  the  result  of  labour* 
Cunningham  aflirms  from  ocular  demonstration  that  brief  memo- 
randa were  made  for  many  of  the  letters.    But  though  Walpole  msv 
have  premwlitated  his  matter,  their  manner  may  have  been  stricilv      I 
extemporaneous.     One  who  lived  to  write  letters,  and  die*l  when 
he  could  write  them  no  longer,  can  hardly  have  needed  Xo  slutlv      | 
their   composition  ;  and    he  himself  declared    his  style  to  hare      I 
resulted  from  the  letters  of  Gray  ami  Madame  de  Se\ngnd    An 
ingenious  confession  I    Faultless  models  I    It  were  to  be  wi.dicilbf 
had  copied  these  at  all  times;  for  Gray's  is  the  chastest  of  style«,in«i 
Madame  de  Sdvign6  the  most  natural  of  cpistolists.     Horace  Wal- 
pole is  at  times  uneven  and  cumbrous,  and  never  unaffected.    Ifl 
every  essential  of  a  letter-writer  his  schoolmate  must  rank  before 
him.  He  has  more  case,  more  manliness, and  a  more  naturally  plav- 
ful  style ;  and  though  he  ran  gossip  charmingly,  he  is  no  scandal- 
monger.    Most  happy  when,  writing  of  places,  or  poetry,  or  sub- 
jects more  abstract  than  people  and  their  peccadillos,  he  decline 
to  'turn  public   bagman  trained  in  Walpole's  stall,'*  he  realist 
our  idea  of  an  accomplished  scholar  unbending  with  alacrity  fro W 
the  austerities  of  composition,  to  entertain  his  corresjiondent  aiwi 
secure  relaxation  for  himself.    Weigh  his  letters  against  Walpole  J 
in  a  true  balance,  and  can  we  doubt  which  will  be  uppermost? 
How  superior  is  he  in  descriptive  power,  of  which  an   inslftnci* 
may  be  cited  in  a  letter  to  Nicholls,  after  a  tour  in  Hampshire;* 
how  much   heartier  in  his  pleasantry,  as,  when  he  prepares  ih* 
same  friend  and  his  better  half  for  the  difliculties  of  a  college 
lodging!     And  if  he  writes  Mike  a  book,'  all  neatness,  rhtthif** 
and  order,  this  habit  has  been  contracted  in  severer  studies,  an** 
attends  him  unbidden  in  his  letters.     In  comparison  with  HoiaC** 
Walpole's,  these  are  anything  but  numerous;  and  Dr.  Wartoi»    * 
motto  from   Lucretius  J  for  Grays  poetry  might,  with  a  slig^^' 
alteration,  equally  fit  his  epistolary  remains: — 

^  Suavidicis  potii^s  quam  moltis  yer8ibua  cdam. 
Parvus  ut  est  oycui  mclior  canor.' 


•  Mathias,  •  Pur»tiits  of  Litcnitarv,'  Dialogue  2. 
t  CoiT«iponUenc«  with  Nicbolls,  Mitford  s  edition  of  Oram's  vorks, 
p.  58.  X    Lucret  ir.  161. 
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V^et,  though  Mr.  Charles   Knight  accounts   Gray  *lhe   best 
lettex--writ<'r   in   the  lananiage,'   it  is  a  question   whether — con- 
sidering his  inateiiaU,  his  remoteness  from  busy  litf  and  society, 
Jiod   liis  coase<juent  paucity  of  external  topics — his  fellow-crafts- 
msLQ    Cowper   may   not    dispute   the    pahn.     The    Hfe-rloud   of 
Daexital   depressi<tn  which  so  painfully  affects  his  autobiography, 
clears  off,  for   the   most   part,  when  he   indites  his  letters.     The 
cnaracterifitics  oi'  these  are  a  mixture  of  grace,  vivacity,  tender- 
r^^s^s,  and  ^;<mkX  sense.     His  easy  style  is  set  (»ff  by  a  playful  wit. 
A-ocl    what   he  writes   is  so  manifestly  unstudied,   that  with  an 
Intelligent  conespondent  there  could  be  no  need  ol  his  assurance  ; 

*  ^o\v  upon  the  faith  of  a   poor  creature  I  have  said  all  that  I 
"^ve  said  without  the  least  intention  to  say  one  word  of  it  when 

*  l^<?gan  ;  but   it  is  thus  with  my  thoughts  :   when  you   shake  a 

cral>-ti-ee^   the   fruit   falls  :    good   for  nothing    indeed    when  you 

"»ve  ^ot  it,  but  still  the  best   that  is  to   be  expected  of  a  crab- 

^^'^e*.*  *     His  fjjithet  ^disgusting  *  was  perhaps  overstrung  to  apply 

^^    Po[ie,  as  a  letter-writer,  because   he  valued  no  sentence  that 

""as  not  well-turned,  and  no   period  that   was   not  pointed  with 

^    conceit ;  but   it  indicates   the  antipathy  of  bis  own   taste   to 

"Oe  letter-writing,  and  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  own  con- 

tiTiry  practice.     As   to    his  depreciation   of  his  crab-tree   fruit, 

l*Py  those,   say   we,  who   were   privileged   to  shake  the  tree. 

**or  with    fine    feeling  and   good   sense   there   was  a   flavour  of 

'^tural  wit      At  one  time,  apropos  of  winding  thread   for  Ladv 

Austin  and    Mrs.  Unwin,   he   writes — *  thus  did   Hercules,   and 

^Us   probably  did   Samson,  and  thus   do  I ; '  and  adds,  that  he 

*^n  match  those  heroes  in  this,  though  not  in  killing  lions.     At 

*Oother  time  a  stout  obese  draughtsman  of  lace- patterns  at  Olney 

^'^Plilies  him  with  a  quaint  fancy  ;  a  man  wliom  he  supposes  *to 

"^^ke  his  belly  his  only  friend,  because  it  is  his  only  companion, 

**id    it  is   the  labour  nf  his  life  to  fill  it.*     Now  he  delights  in 

**nie  odd  reminiscence,  as,  for  instance,  how  he  used  to  drive  a 

-^**iale  cousin   in  a  '  whiskum-snivel  ; '  t  now  in  a  horticultural 

Insure  (after  the  gardener's  fashion   in  the  *  Waterman,' )   where 

^  Uddreases  another  cousin,  '  My  dearest  Rose,  wh(»m  I  thought 

-.•tciered  and  fallen  from  the  stock,  but  whom  1  still  find  alive.' 

^^y  '*'*  letter-writers  have  such  fascination  as  Cowjxrr,  a  fasci- 

.  ^^inn  quite  apart  from  his  repute  as  a  poet,  and  due  entirely 

Vkis  peculiar  epistolary  slvle.      The  excuse  of  a  slack  corr^ 

r**^rjdent — who  complains  that  he  has  nothing  Ut  write  about — 

_,^^;**aW  fail  him   for  very  shamc-facedness,  if  he  applied  himself 

*  lUlMIonrB,'  series  I'u,  p.  89. 
i_  ^     Ijitlv  Ht"-ketirs  oicknainc  for  a  gig. 

"*    «*«'•■  lifitlBhi'Ol.-tf. 


Vol.  120.— iVb.  SST 
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to  the  letters  of  Cowpor,  aud  learnt  from  tbem  bow  much  n»j 
be  made  out  of  bow  little! 

In  the  recently  published  *  Life  of  Miss  Mitford/  related  in 
her  letters  to  her  friends,  perhaps  the  most  delightful  substitu 
for  an  autobiography  in  the  shape  of  tbe  correspondence  of 
lifetime  that  the  present  generation  has  welcomed^  it  is  intercsti 
to  find  a  letter  of  early  date  (1811)  to  Sir  William  Elford, 
which  the  yet  young  autJioress  of 'Our  V'illage'awards  the  palm  of 
epistolary  distinction  to  Cowper,- whilst  assessing  justly  the  rivj 
atUactions  of  VValpoIe,  *  Cow  per' s  letters,' she  write*,  •have, 
mc,  at  least,  all  the  properties  of  grace ;  a  charm  now  here,  no' 
there;  a  witchery  rather  felt  in  its  effect  than  perceiveil  in  i 
cause.  The  attraction  of  Horace  VValpole's  letters  is  very  dif- 
ferent, though  almost  equally  strong.  The  charm  which  lurks 
in  them  is  ooe  for  which  we  have  no  "term  ;  and  our  Gallic 
neighbours  aeem  to  have  engrossed  1)oth  the  word  and  tbe 
quality.  *"  Elles  sont  piquantcs**  to  tbe  highest  degree  If  yoo 
read  but  a  sentence,  you  feel  yourself  spell-bound  till  you  bave 
read  the  vtilume.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  15o.)  We  can  scarcely  err  in 
attributing  to  the  charming  critic  of  tbeae  diverse  stylea  a  ain- 

Sularly  happy  blending  of  both  in  ber  own  conespoodence. 
liss  Mitfitrd  has  all  the  playful  wit  and  frank  spontaneity  of  tbe 
tecluse  of  ()U)t-y^  whilst  her  interest  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  political  and  literary  world,  box  keen  aj^neciation  of  correni 
gossip  Aod  tafale-lalk,  and  bcr  disposition  and  tempcFamcnt  tbe 
rety  revcne  of  moHud,  have  all  contrifantcd  to  impart  u>  brr 
letten  a  pWasant  flavour  of  the  epistles  of  tbe  lord  of  Scrawberry 
•t  bis  best  and  kindliest  moments.  Araoc^st  ber  vobimincNia 
rcttdiogs  we  baw  brr  word  ior  it  tbat  these  two  epis4oListsocca{MMl 
honoured  place,  whilst  she  was  rrpelled  by  tbe  itiifiirm  and 
aflactation  of  Pope,  and  objcctrd  erra  to  tbe  studied  smootbneaa 
of  Ha>ley.  Wbaiiever  brr  modrls.  Miss  Miliord*s  pUce  amoDi: 
Enirtisb  letfter-wrifeen  is  ooc  which,  ihrougb  tbe  cdilonal  work  of 
Mr.  L'EstranM  mni  34r.  Uanxast  baa  flMnatBd  to  an  ascctlainetl 
eminrncc ;  vbilat  ber  *  Liie,'  nctaaly  noticed  in  these  pB|;«i»  is 
&  me  treat  to  tbe  bmto  of  hiogisphy.  The  cflbBveneaa  wbidi 
chanrterisea  her  earlier  nwiwiMWiiif*  becof  ■  gndoaUyr  sob- 
dwl.  as  she  (HMses  the  wridM  ^Uh^h^Ua  wmth  sad 
abMoiki^k  fCMli^,  and  lifdj  iaXiil  &■  her  hmmU  nod  ia  tfa« 
tMnd  motmI  her,  cnn>i»niBjt  vndhMMshed  to  dto  halt  give  an 
imfamBum  of  ^hcaxt'  to  WtiRs  dictated  fa^  an  exreptionally 
drrer  nad  ohtorcMM  hoML 

I  nete  we  ottMr  mm  wtotr  reevst  wcter^wisflEffi^  wtonn  ft  toHBt 
suffice  to  name:  ^  fall,  cIcm^  kaadh  Soalhr? ;  <h»  f»nia1  Sir 
WaherScon^whotokoicto  ITilhu  —  V    i'^-  f  T  j.  "I     T 


of       , 
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reetpship  is  a  model  of  hrarty  conoratulation ;  x\xc  grotesquely 
huuiurous  Charles  Lamb;  tlie  droll  wit  of  Sydney  Smith;  and 
the  pen  uf  Hood,  dipjMx!  alike  'in  the  springs  of  laughter  and 
the  sources  of  tears/  And  the  list  might  be  supplemented  by  the 
names  of  other  letter-wr  iters,  long  or  lately  passed  away,  whose 
correspondence  was  above  price  to  its  direct  recipients,  and 
would   find   its   value  justly  estimated   by , posterity."     It  is  ex-J 

remely  undesirable   that  discoura^ments  should  be  multip1i< 
the  cultivation  of  letter-writinjj^   in  an  age,  when  it  requires 

■If-discipline  to  write  letters  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  we  desire 
to  touch  but  lightly  the  blot  most  conspicuous  in  most  pub- 
lished collections.  There  may  be  conscious  letter-writers,  who 
would  fain  be  '  put  in  a  book  *  when  the  hand  that  held  the 
pen  can  no  more  do  its  office.  Yet  ni>t  even  tliesc  would  look 
complacently  on  the  prospect  of  suirivinir  in  three  or  ihrice-three 
octavo  volumes  of  correspondence,  which,  by  ;'cason  of  press 
And  *  damnable  iteration*  of  matter,  could  never  possibly  be 
Tead.  A  remedy  for  this  would  be  found  in  less  editorial  scmple 
as  to  weeding  what  is  either  superfluous  or  purely  'composi- 
tional.' Modest,  sensible  writers  would  have  more  inducement 
to  write  with  that  freedom  and  lack  of  constraint  without  which 
A  letter  is  worthless,  if  there  were  less  reason  to  fear  that  all 
they  wrote  about  *ever\'thin^  and  nothing'  would  find  its  way 
into  print.  And,  as  to  the  other  class,  there  would  l>e  less  en- 
couragement for  tl.at  dissembled  labour  in  composition,  which 
is  referable  to  the  hoj)e  of  eventual  publitatiou,  and  which 
Colton  t  iu  his  '  Lacon '  likens  to  the  "dishabille  in  which  a 
beauty  would  have  you  believe  you  have  surprised  hrr,  after 
spending  three  hours  at  the  toilette.'  Our  very  best  letter- 
writers  have  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with  no  ulterior 
aim  ;  and  art  in  letter-writing  has  no  chance  against  nature. 

But  to  leave  the  question  (»f  future  publication,  a  question 
not  of  the  essence  of  letter-writing^s  not  the  art  or  gift  *per 
se'  deserving  to  be  cherished?  If  it  can  abridge  disUuice, 
beguile  loneliness,  enliven  old  age,  add  zest  to  the  friendships 


*  Such  a  sapplemeat,  fllight  but  amusing,  will  be  fouod  in  Mr.  Seton's  *  G»s<ttp 
vboQt  Lvttere  and  I^iUr-Writing.'  puhtt^lied  this  year  n87(;),  a  Itulc  voluum 
which  deals  in  gossiping  Ruhiou,  with  iht!  masnLT  as  irell  a«  the  matter  of  kHt^rr- 
vritiog.  As  to  mau«r  we  ima^iie  that  the  aathor  would  not  Uy  claim  to  more 
tbui  au  acvite  nit'tug  in  uf  the  uutlirie)>  furnished  by  Churlir^  Kjiigbt,  though  bo 
givtt  onv  p«cutiarly  thankvurihy  addition  to  the  list  of  fiist-closb  female  Icttcr- 
^ntf-  "  •'!■■  perwJD  of  Ludy  Diilt-dcirdou.  Net  one  word  of  what  he  Buys  of 
thv  '^tylc.  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  hirgeoess  of  heart,  of  the  daughter 

of  >;  1.,  is  ftupvrBautis.     Mr.  Setoa'c  gonip  aboul  pneJoqaiams  aud  post- 

scnpu.  lMci>fitc  letters  and  lovo-letters,  aulognipbs  and  band  writ  lags,  legible  aitd 
illegitile.  will  help  to  beguile  a  stray  Imlf-hour  verjr  passably. 

t  0»lton,  •  Lacou,'  vol.  i.,  cxxv. 
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of  middle  life,  and  communicate  home-influencej}  to  the  bor 
the  girl  at  schfwl,  its  office  and  mission  is  worthy  of  maintenanrr. 
We  leave  out  of  consideration  '  the  banished  lover  and  the  caj 
tive  maid,'  for  whose  sake  Pope's  Eloisa  supposed  heaTcn 
have  *  first  tnught  letters;'  although  the  remotest  prosjiect 
either  contingency  should  stimulate  young  lailies  to  the  attain- 
ment, in  whi<'h  their  grandames  shone  pre-emtnont.  There  is. 
for  them  one  sovereign  spcLific  *for  wafting  a  sigh  from  Indus | 
to  the  Pole/  in  a  way  more  time-honoured  than  the  Electric 
Telegraph:  to  sit  down  pen  in  band,  and  let  a  clear  head  die-' 
tate  the  promptings  of  a  free  heart.  Reading  and  cultivation 
will,  no  doubt,  tell  upon  style  and  matter;  and  facility  oi  ex- 
pression may  be  enhanced  by  practice  in  composition;  but 
as  there  is  a  nearer  prospect  of  hight-r  education  for  women, 
and  as  *  English'  is  every  <lay  less  igntired  in  boys'  schools,  wtj 
may  expect  to  find  these  conditions  of  siucess  becttme  equally 
attainable.  In  one  point,  leisure,  the  ladies  have  an  advantage, 
which  if  they  imitate  Hannah  Morc's  abnegation,  they  will 
decline  to  exchange  for  woman's  rights  or  the  franchise.  They 
will  |>refer  to  emulate  the  Sevignes  and  the  Berrys  and  to  bind  ll«* 
busier  lords  of  creation  witli  fetters  they  will  have  no  inclinatiua 
to  shake  off.  This  power  involves  no  store  of  tropes  and  lueta- 
phors^  nothing  but  their  native  tact,  and  the  neatness  which  is 
an  article  of  their  creed.  *  1  think  it  as  improper  and  Inde- 
corous,* writes  Savage  Landor*s  Pericles  to  Aspasia,  *  to  writo- 
a  stupid  or  a  sifb/  note  to  you,  as  one  in  a  bad  haiid^  or  on  coarse 
paper.  Familiarity  ought  to  have  a  worse  name,  if  it  relaxes  in 
its  attentiveness  to  please/  •  Where  the  precautions  necessary 
are  s^)  few  and  simple,  there  need  never  be  a  failure  of  pleasant, 
and  successful  letter-writers. 


Art.  TX. —  I.  Report  on  Militanj  Organisation.     (Ordered  to 
printed  9th  July,  li>GO.) 

2.  Jiei>ort   on   the  Administration  of  the   Transport  and   Suppi 
Dqxirtments  of  the  Army,     (Presented  by  Command,  1867.) 

3.  Rc]toris  (3)  on  Arranrfemcntt  in  force  for  the  Conduct  of  Businesti 
in  the  Anny  Dejnirtments.     {Presented  by  Command,  1870.) 

4.  The  Military  Fortes  of  tfie  Crown,  their  Administration  aw 
Government,  i3y  Charles  M.  Clode,    2  vols.  8 vo.  London,  1869. 

r  I  iHE   Constitutional   history  of  the  English  Army  cannot 
JL      said  to  begin  earlier  than  the  reign  of  William  111.     Prior] 
to  that  era  the  law  recognised  no  such  distinctions  as  it  now  dranr«| 


Pericles  aod  A-fpana;'  Letter  cxUu 
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1)etween  the  civilian  and  tlie  soMier.  As  it  had  been  in  the 
Sftxon  times,  as  it  was  under  the  Normans  and  the  Plantajje- 
npts»  so  it  continued  to  be  while  the  Tudors  reiffncd,  an  1  even 
under  the  first  Soverci|*ns  *»f  the  House  o(  Stewart.  The  services 
■of  every  able-bmlicd  man  were  held  to  be  due  to  his  country  as 
■often  as  its  peace  was  threatened,  whether  frnin  without  or  from 
within.  The  care  of  defending  the  realm  was  entrusted  ex- 
clusively to  the  Crown.  All  the  fortified  places  within  the 
kingdom  were  assumed  to  be  the  Kine:'s  fortresses;  all  the 
uitlitary  stores  in  the  kingdom  were  the  Kin^r'a  stores.  Nobles, 
knights,  and  yeomen  were  indeed  required  to  keep  their  weapons 
rejuly  and  to  exhibit  them  at  stated  seasons  ;  but  the  law  authorised 
their  use  only  in  the  King's  service.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things 
peculiar  only  to  the  times  of  which  we  are  accustomct!  to  speak 
AM  feudal.  It  was  the  sameaftergunpowder  had  put  the  long-bt)w 
out  of  date,  and  militia  laws,  properly  so  called,  superseded  the 
customs  of  the  military  array.  The  Legislature  never,  by  any  of 
its  enactments,  recognised  till  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  the 
existence  of  what  may  be  called  a  military  caste. 

In  the  great  civil  war  bntwcen  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament 
we  find  the  way  opened,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  new  state  of 
things.  Both  parties  professed  to  fight  in  that  war  for  the  Crown 
and  the  Constitution;  and  the  Constitution  perished  when  the  head 
which  used  to  wear  the  crown  rolled  upon  the  scaffold.  But  the 
army  which  had  abolished  the  kingly  oftice  pnned,  in  the  hands 
of  its  General,  mainly  instrumental  in  undoin;^  its  own  work. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  both  Charles  11.  aud 
James  II.  should  have  desired  to  keep  it  in  full  force,  and  to 
attach  it  to  their  own  persons.  They  had  seen,  in  their  exile, 
how  continental  Sovereigns  ruled,  and  were  naturally  desirous 
of  employing  the  same  means  of  guarding  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  against  the  encroachments  of  the  subject.  But 
the  same  hostility  to  the  jmwer  of  the  sword  which  had  dis- 
tinguished their  forefatliers  still  prevailed  among  the  English 
people,  and  Charles  11.,  at  the  instigation  of  his  Chancellor 
(Hyde),  consented  to  disband  the  army.  The  Act,  however, 
vrhich  effected  this  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  guards  and 
g^arrisons.  The  garri;:ions  were  to  be  re-established,  and  placed 
on  the  same  fo<jtiiig  as  in  the  year  1G37  ;  while  with  regard 
to  the  residue  of  the  troops,  including  some  regiments  then 
in  Scotland,  the  King  was  pennittcd  to  retain  *such  of  them 
ftny  of  them  as  his  Majesty  might  think  fit  otherwise  to  dis- 
pose of  or  provide  for  out  of  liis  own  charges.' 

This  act  gave  to  the  King  an  authority  which  admitted   of 
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easv  abust^.  He  mised  men  as  he  n^tiiretl  them  by  imprcft 
uient.  He  quartered  his  troops  upon  the  people.  J-Ie  scarrcl 
restiained  their  excesses  by  the  application  ol  militari*  law  t 
offenders,  whom  he  protected  against  alt  interference  wilh  them 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  An  army  so  recniilcd,  disposed  of,  and 
managed,  wUich  refused  obedience  to  m\y  other  code  of  laws  than 
the  Articles  of  War  issued  by  the  S*>vrreigrn,  conkl  not  fail  to 
throiifrhtxit  the  reign  of  Cliarles  11.,  a  fruitful  source  of  controver* 
l)etwoen  the  Kinjr  and  his  Parliament.  Matters  did  not  improv 
in  this  respect  after  Jaines  11.  came  to  the  throne.  All  the  abus 
as  they  were  called,  which  his  brother  introduced  he  retained| 
adding;  yet  another  even  more  obnoxious  to  popular  feclinjf  thai 
the  rest.  He  filled  the  ranks  of  his  rcjjiments  with  Irish  Rom 
Catholics,  and,  wherever  the  arrancjement  could  be  brought  abou 
placed  Uoman  Catholic  colonels  at  their  head. 

The  revolution  of  1088   introduced   important   changes  into 
the  administration,  not  less  of  the  military  than  of  tlie  civil  affk 
of  the  country.    James  11,  had  played  a  bold  game.      He  aimed 
nothing   less  than  governing  through   the  army  and   without 
Parliament ;  but  ihe  array  refused   to  support  him,  and  he  I 
his  game  and  his  crown  together.      Enough,  however,  had  been 
done  thoroughly  to  alarm  the  nation,  and  in  offering  the  crown 
to  William  care  was  taken  that  it  should    be  accepted  only  on 
conditions  incompatible  with  a  repetition  of  any  such   attemp 
hereafter.      Indeed,   the   convention^ — for   tiie   term    Parliame 
can    hardly   be    applied  to    the    noblemen    and  gentlemen    wh 
changed  the  dynasty — did  more  than  this.     They  felt  that  there 
were  two  evils  to  l>e  guarded  against,  the  one  as  flangerous 
public  lilx-Tty  a&  the  other.      Tiie  experiment  had  been  tried 
a  parliamentary  army,   oflicereil    mainly    by    persons  to    who: 
their  daily  pay  was  existence.     This  army  not  only  set  at  nong' 
the  orders  for  its  o^vn  disbandment  issued  by  the  Oovernm 
which    it  prt>fes»cd  to  serve,   hut  tunicd  ujion  its  masters,   p 
them   aside,  and   set   up    a    military  desimtism.       An  army 
cavaliers,    owing    no    allegiance    except    to    the    Crown,    mig"! 
have  achieved   the  same  end,  and   probably   would   have    doi 
BO,  had  its  ofHcers  been  taken  from   the  same  class   in   sori 
which   furnished  occu|)nnts  to  almost  all  the  subonlinate 
in  the  parliamentary  army.     But  the  ofhcers  of  the  Royal  a 
were  gentlemen,    men   of  good   family  and   estate — an  arran^e^ 
mcnt,  bv-die-by,  which  the  House  of  Commons  had,  with  marked 
cmphiisis,  pressed  upon  Charles   11.,  and  his  adoption  of  whicj 
enable<l   him  to  tide  over  one,  at  least,  of  the  many  oppositit»i 
that  were  raised  to  an  increase  in  his  regiments.     These  gentl 
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en  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  weigfhing  the  retention  of 

T-liPir   daily   [^y  a^inst  thf?  interests  of  their    country.     They 

^«*II    off  iVom   the  Kin^  as  soon  as  they  tliscovcrcH   that  he  was 

Tjetraying   the  Constituliun.     Their  ioyalty  was  due   to  a  loyal 

Sovereign  ;  they  withdrew  it  from  James  when  he  became  di»- 

lo^-al.      And  here,  in  passing,  we  would  venture  to  point  out  that 

tliis  it  is   which   has  rendered  the   English  army,  ever  since,  a 

»ourcc  of  strcnerth,  and  not  of  danger,  to  law  and  order.     In  other 

c?oujilries,  where  the  boast  is  that  each  private  soldier  carries  a 

ijiarshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack,  no  revolution  has  ever  occurred 

cept  through  the  instrumentality  or  connivance  of  the  army. 

In    Kngland,   where    men    accustomed    from    their    boyhood   to 

<rommand^  are  the   accepted   leaders   of  men,  accustomed   from 

•:heir    boyhood    to    obey,    we    are    entirely    exempt    from    such 

liazard.     Let  us  take  care  that,  in  our  anxiety  to  throw  open  to 

intellectual  competition  the  honour  of  serving  the  Crown,  and 

-&0  abolish  the  purchase  system,   which   by-the-by  is   as   old  aa 

-fche  standing  army  itself,  we  do   not  open  the  door  to  abuses 

:»:nore   pernicious   than  exist  now.     Here   and  there  men   raised 

:^rom   the  ranks  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  advancrment  to 

"^hich   they  have  attained  ;    and,  doubtless,  in  the   classes  from 

"«»hich  our  private  soldiers  are  chiefly  drawn  may  be  found  indi- 

"*ndual5  qualified  in  every  respect  to  direct  both  tJje  movements 

<^f  armies   and  the   deliberations  of  senates.     But  as  a  general 

TTile,    that  arm}'  will   prove  the  best   servant  to  a  Constitutional 

State,  in  which  the  social  relations  of  man  and  officer  are  bnt  a 

'^flex  of  what  they  would  have  been  had  both  remained  in  civil 

"^ — the  one  trained  to  labour,  it  may  be,  with  hia  bands — the 

^'tl^er  with  his  head. 

The  gxc-at  men  who   brought  about  the  Resolution  of  1688 
'^-t^ed   at  its  full  worth   the   benefits   that  accrued   to   the  State, 
from    the    constitution    of  the    army,    as    they    found    it.      But 
*ti^y  were    not    disposed   to    make    the   continued    existence    of 
P^a-lianientary  government   dependent  upon  conditions  so  uncer- 
J**»i.   They  set  themselves,  therefore,  to  solve  the  problem  how  far 
'^     ^rould  be  possililc,  without  risking  a  divided  allegiance,  so  to 
P*^M^e  the  army  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament,  that 
*^«*  influence  of  the  one  might  keep  the  other  in  equipoise,  and 
**^^  liberty  of  the  subject  be  securwl  without  trenching  on  the 
J^«t  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.     That   this  most  dilTicult  and 
^'•slicute  end  was  in  principle  attained  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
**■   Rights  and   the  Act  of  Settlement,  every  reader  of  history  is 
*^are.     But  the  special  arrangements   made  to  ensure  tlic  per- 
petuity of  the  device,  and  the  changes  more  or  less  important, 

that 
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that  were  from  time  to  time  introduce<l  into  it, — lliC30  arc 
matters  which  by  the  great  bulk  of  Englishmen  are,  we  susp<-rt, 
little  untlerstofxl.  Now  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Clmle's  book  it 
thnt,  more  than  any  other  publication  with  which  we  n 
acquainted,  it  helps  us  to  grojw?  our  way  through  these  myslerie 
Wc  wish,  indeed,  that  the  painstaking  and  for  the  most  |Kirt 
very  accurate  compiler  had  been  more  accustomed  than  he 
evidently  is  to  literary  composition.  Many  a  laborious  search, 
backwards  and  forwards,  through  his  pages,  would  have  been 
in  this  case  saved  to  us.  But  the  toil,  though  considerable,  lias 
not  boon  thrown  away.  Wc  rise  from  our  task  well  instruc 
in  an  important  page  of  constitutional  history,  and  gratr 
to  the  autb(»r  for  putting  us  in  possession  of  a  work,  whic! 
though  not  as  light  in  luind  as  one  of  Sir  Walter's  novel^ 
ought  to  fmd  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  and 
statestnan. 

Twu  points  were  aimed  at  under  the  Revolution  Settlemen 
Iwlh  ill  a  cun^titutioual  point  of  view  of  the  highest  importan 
First,  that  there  should    he  no  such  thing  as  a  standing  arm 
without  the  consent   of  Parliament ;  and  next,  that  the  Ki 
servants  who  administered]  the  affairs  of  the  army  should  bebroug 
intu  relation  with  Parliament  as  close  as  the  King's  advisers 
civil  affairs.     The  former  object  was  secured  bv  voting  tht  sums 
noccs&ary  for  keeping  the  army  on  foot  only  from  >ear  to  year  ; 
the  second  by  requiring  that  the  [>ersou3  entrusted  with  the  control 
and  management  of  the  supplies  should  themselves  be  mem~ 
of  Parliament.     At  first  the  House  of  Commnns  took  upon  itsc] 
to  decide  how  many  troi>ps  should  be  enrolled  and  what  amou 
of  stores  providcii  for  their  use.     This  was  done  through  a  C 
mittce,  whidu  in  point  of  fai  t,  proposwl  what  we  should  now  call 
the  Army  and  Ontnaucr  Estimates.      But  by  ami  by  these  dutie* 
Were  Uaudr<l  over  to  orrtain  funrtionarics,  in  whose  condition 
only  change  cflcHrtetl   was  this — dial  the  House  hold  them    pc; 
sooally  responsibU*  for  aits  done  ku  the  Ktng*s  name,  and  aviiwrd 
at  his  ctinimund.     li  cannot  be  said  thai  this  arrani:i  ment  wi: 
drrw  tltrm  frvnn  the  King's  service;  tliey  w«re still  l.ibMiniste 
appointed  In  him.  ami  cftargrd  with  duties  the  neglect  oi  whi 
Would   be  fidlowcd   by  imme\liate  dismissal.     But  the)   were 
the.  icajue  time  made*  to  umlerstand  that  in  taking  service  under 
the  Crown  tlu^y  did  sn  with  a  haltrr,  so  ti»  speak,  about  thei 
Decks;  for  km|Hiachment  mu  uwrr  than  a  aame  two  hundr 
ycwr*  a|E%K 

The  iiAct*k  roikncctetl  with  the  ailmioistnuion  of  the  ann 
wt-rv",  in  16^  the  tame  that  till  a  fcv  xcan  aeo  conti 
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>"w^xh.tch  over  it     They  bad  all  played  their  parts  also,  some  of 
tV»^iD  under  a  different  ncime,  for  many  years  prior  to  the  Hcvolu- 
ti<  »n.    The  Lonis  of  the  Treasury  were  the  guardians  of  the  sup- 
pi  lc:s  whitb  the  House  of  Commons  voted.     They  dispensed  them 
urm     narrantik  bearing  the  sig:n-manualf  and  ]^aliscd  by  the  counter- 
signature of  a  Secretary  of  State.     The  Treasurer  of  the  Forces, 
no-w  known  as  the   Paymaster-General,    took  caro   of  such   por- 
tions as  came  to  him.      The  Board  of  Ordnance — an   institution 
as    <ild  as  tlie  xci^w  of  Queen  Klizabeth — received  and  disbursed 
ttk*^  portion  which  came  to  tbcni.     The  Secretary  of  the  Forces — 
f!A.x:uiIiar  to  most  of  us  as  the  Sccretary-at-War — moved  the  esti- 
nrtxK.te8  for  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  checked  and  controlled 
tlxc^  expenditure  of  the  moneys  receive<l  on  such  estimates.     The 
^Ottrd  uf  OrduBJice  moved  its  own  estimates,  and  was  at  once  its 
o^wn  esiH-Miditor  and  its  own  auditor.      It   had   been   originally 
cr^^ated  to  put  a  slop  to  abuses,  and  it  seems  at  every  stage  in  its 
esListence  to  have  lulfilled  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of 
it.      Its  constitution  vl-chS.  duties  arc  easily  described. 

u\  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance,  a  Lieutcnant-Gencral 
(siatnequently  reduced),  a  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  a  Surveyor- 
Ci  eaeral  of  the  Ordnance,  a  Storekeeper,  and  a  Clerk  of  the  Check, 
made  op  this  B«:»ard,  Prior  to  the  Revolution  the  Board  existed 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  King^s  ships  and 
Tonresscs  with  pntper  armament.  After  the  Revolution  it  cx- 
piUUJcd  into  two  brunches,  one  of  which,  the  civil  branch,  acted 
(1)  as  the  custixlian  of  public  property  in  lands  and  stores;  (2) 
as  contractors  or  manufacturers  to  supply  the  navy  and  army  with 
Wadike  munitions  and  equipments;  while  the  other,  or  military 
hrantb,  gradually  developed  into  the  Ordnance  corps — the  Royal 
^iriments  of  Artillery  and  Engineers.*  Its  members  had  each 
**i* distinct  administrative  duties  to  perform.  Its  grneial  policy 
^•if  the  expression  be  allowed^ — ^was  settled  invariab!}'  at  Board 
mcetJQgs,  Thus,  if  the  Board  determined  that  a  fortress  should 
^  Prw:led  or  repaired,  the  Master-General  executed  tlie  decree 
turough  the  Chief  Engineer.  If  the  R«>ard  settled  a  new  pattern 
*"f  a  weapon  or  a  tcut,  or  any  other  article  of  military  equipment, 
"1*^  Clerk  of  the  Oidnance  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  supply. 
Tbe  receipts  aad  examixmtion  of  the  supplies  devolved  upon  the 

"Hie  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  dates  only  from  1745.  Prior  to  that  diit« 
"  M^att-r  (jnnncr  uf  tliiglaiid  was  a  civilian,  as  were  x\xv  sixty  gnuiitrrs  wbou  hf 
'  ■  '  'Jej,  Evfii  ill  Qiiet-u  Auue's  want  the  &it'g\.*  artilNry  mb-s  furnished  by  tlu- 
I'll  il),  tlie  Kuglish  carrying  only  baitaJiou  giiiist  iuio  the  field.  So,  nUOt  pre- 
^■'  :sl]r  tu  ir.^S,  J II  the  military  eiigiuceritig  of  Knglaud  was  executed  with  bird 
l.»f'mr.  ^.tigiin-t-r  officer*  became  military  men  soon  afier  ihc  Peace  of  Ulrecht, 
!'Ut  the  re);initin:  was  not  fnrmed  till  wiiLiu  twelve  tears  of  the  begtuniug  of  the 
jpfcicai  cemuT). 

Surveyor. 
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Surveyor.  Tlic  Storekeeper,  as  tlie  custodian  of  the  Boaxd, 
into  store  onlj  such  articles  as  the  Surveyor  approved,  and  issm 
them  ajjain  only  when  authorised  so  to  do.  Finally,  the  Mast. 
General  and  Licutenant-Gcncral — both  of  them  military  men 
took  a  military  view  of  everything  that  was  proposcnl  and  e 
cuted,  while  the  former,  invariably  an  officer  of  great  distincti 
and  high  rank,  was  always,  till  1828,  a  member  of  the  Cabim 
to  which,  indeed,  he  acted  as  military  adviser. 

Every  one  of  these  Biiard  officers  was  also  a  Minister  nf  tbr 
Crown.  He  held  his  oflice  by  patent,  and  three,  not  unfrequcntlf 
four  of  them,  were  in  Parliament,  where  they  moved  tbeir  own 
estimates  and  defended  their  own  policy.  Their  work  at  out- 
stations  tlicy  did  through  functionaries  representing  the  several 
departments  under  which  ihcy  acted.  Originally  civilians  in 
everv  case — a  Storekeeper,  a  Clerk  of  Survey,  and  a  Clerk  of 
Check,  these  gentlemen  controlled  and  regulated  the  local 
pcnditure  under  just  such  responsibility  to  their  respective  cVi 
as  the  chiefs  owed  to  Parliament.  By  and  by,  when  the  admii 
tration  at  head-quarters  became  more  military,  the  mill 
element  made  its  way  into  the  administration  of  the  out-stati 
also.  Hence,  with  tlie  Storekeeper,  came  to  be  united  the  coi 
manding  officers  of  Artillery  and  of  Engineers  on  the  spot, 
thus  Boards  of  respective  officers  grew  up,  of  which  we  ne 
heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  by  comjietent  authoritii 
namely,  that  they  were  a  body  admirably  adapted  to  the  i>ur- 
poses  for  which  they  existed. 

A  scheme  of  military  administration  based  on  these  principleJ 
commended  itself  to  the  approval  of  all  constitutional  stateson 
Besides  bringing  into  harmony  the  just  rights  of  the  Cn:>' 
and  of  the  people,  it  afforded,  or  seemed  to  afford,  the  belt 
safeguard  that  could  be  set  up  against  abuse  in  the  expeDditurf 
of  public  money.  Tlic  House  which  voted  the  supplies,  cooW 
at  any  moment  demand  from  the  administrators  of  the 
a  full  account  of  their  respt^ctive  slewanlships ;  the  TreasU 
the  War  Office,  the  Pay  Office,  and  the  Board  of  Ordoan 
having  each  its  proper  representatives  prersent  to  answer  qui 
tions  and  clear  up  doubts.  The  consequence  was  that  a  stamli 
army  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  antagonistic  to 
freedom  of  the  subject,  and,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  popu 
prejudice  out-()r-doors,  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
established  institutions  of  the  country.  But,  with  the  gro 
of  the  standing  army,  grew  also  the  amount  of  the  niti 
debt.  The  financial  checks  and  balances  described  abo' 
however  efficient  they  might  be  in  time  of  |>eace,  pro 
when  war  came,  to  be  worth  comparatively  little*     Yon  co' 
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It  was  alleged — perhaps  justly  so — estimate  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  campai^.  Vou  couM  provide  beforehnnd  only  for 
'wanu  that  were  obvious.  Hence  from  the  outset  army  expendi- 
ture was  divided  into  tno  branches : — first,  the  ordinary,  on 
account  of  which  specific  rotes  were  taken  in  Parliament;  and 
t*ext,  the  extraordinary,  fur  which  thp  Cicnerala  commanding:  in  the 
"Hd  were  authorised,  by  the  terms  of  their  commissions^  to  draw, 
a*  occasions  arose,  upon  the  Paymaster-General.  W't*  must  refer 
such  of  our  reailers  as  are  curious  in  matters  of  the  sort  to  Mr. 
^lode's  book  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  abuse  to  which  this 
practice  led.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  Commis- 
***fiat  in  tlie  times  of  which  we  are  speaking;,  orjjaniscd  by  the 

*  teasury,  and  acting  under  it,  in  the  control  ot  public  expenditure. 

*  lie  General  made  his  own  contracts,  provided  his  own  means 
oi  transjMjrt,  directed  how  his  musters  were  to  be  ctmductcd,  and 
^ttlployed  in  every  operation  his  own  agents.      Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  where  avarice  happened  to  l>e  the  ruling  passion,  that 
*Uch  opportunities  of  growing   rich    in  a    hurry   were    unscru- 
]mlously  made  use  of?     Not  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne 
ciclusivcly,   but   in   those    of   the  two    first   Georges,  and    pre- 
eminently so   in   the   early  part    of   the    reign    of    George   IH., 
'-'tnl>ezzlement  among  persons  of  every  condition  connected  with 
military  a<l ministration  went  on  to  an  enormous  extent.      Over 
and    over  again   the  House  of  Commons  interfered,  inquiring, 
ceosuring,  and  otherwise  striving  to  restrain  the  evil.     But  the 
evil  could  not  be  effpctually  put  a  stop  to  so  long  as  irresponsible 
indiviilnaU  were  alli>wed  free  access  to  tbe  public  purse,  subject 
to  n(i  restmint  in  the  ust?  which  they  made  of  it  other  than  their 
own  discretion  might  suggesL 

All  this  while  troops  were  raised  and  disbanded  with  a 
celeri^  of  which  in  these  days  we  know  nothing.  The  standing 
army  never  rose  in  peace  above  a  certain  inconsiderable  amount. 
As  there  were  no  open  barracks  in  which  to  lodge  the  men,  and 
the  fortresses  could  contain  only  about  8(X-*0,  whatever  the 
numbers  might  be  in  excess  of  that  figure  were  of  necessity  put 
into  billets.  Now  the  billeting  system  was  just  as  odious  to  lite 
people  after  the  Revolution  as  it  had  been  before,  and  regiments 
and  companies  embodied  to  meet  a  war  were  in  consequence,  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  immediately  reduced  again.  13ut  in 
process  of  time  it  was  found  necessary  to  support  the  settlers 
in  America  against  the  dangers  which  threatened  them  from 
their  French  neighbours,  and  regiments  were  sent  from  home  on 
thiU  service.  We  are  afraid  that  the  new-comers  (ailed  very 
moch  in  making  themselves  acceptable  to  those  whom  they  were 
employed  to  protect    There  sprang  up,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong 

antagonism 


antagonism  between  them  which  letl  to  serinus  consequ 
The  new-coniprs  Ireatctl  the  settlprs  as  if  tliey  had  Iwcn  m 
o!  an  inlorior  order,  and  the  settlers  never  lurgave  the  slight. 
It  wus,  indeed,  thi&  outrage  to  their  personal  feelings,  muc 
more  than  any  pre-arranged  purpose  of  resenting  the  in 
jorence  of  the  English  Parliament  in  their  internal  af& 
which  stirred  the  people  to  de&ire  complete  severance  from 
the  English  connexion.  And  the  representatives  of  the  Crown, 
Iwcomini^  alive  to  the  state  of  public  opinion,  bc^n  to  mn] 
preparations  for  holding  the  country  as  if  it  had  been  a  co 
ijuered  one.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  throughout  the  cxl 
of  the  British  dominions,  open  barracks  were  built,  wherei 
apart  from  the  fortresses,  troops  might  be  masseil,  and  k 
segregated  from  the  civil  j)opuIalion.  V^ast  sums  were  expend 
on  the  erection  of  these  buildinirs,  for  the  su{>ervision  an^ 
enuipment  of  which  a  Barrack  master- Genera  I,  with  a  Iarg»^ 
Military  Staff  under  him,  was  appinntcd.  Tlie  arran^emeor" 
failed  to  effect  its  purpose,  for  the  Americans  achieved  theu — 
independence  in  spite  of  it.  But  the  operation  cstiiblished  ^^ 
precedent  which  was  followed  as  soon  as  the  demand  for 
serious  increase  to  the  standing  army  amse  at  home. 

Mr.  d.ode   has   told  at   length,  and   with  great  clearness, 
story  tif  as  grievtms  a  blunder  as  ever  was  committed.      Mr.  Pi 
forced  against  his  will  into  the  war  of  Uie  French  Kevolutiuo^ 
raised  the  army  at  a  bound  from  17,000  to  150,000  men. 
could  not  put  such  a  mass  of  troops  into  billets ;  he  could 
leave  them   unbound.     He   determined    to    build    barracks 
their  accommodation,  and  to  charge  the  outlay  necessary  to 
arco\int  of  the  army  cxtraordinaries.     He  luoked  to  nothing, 
short,  cjcrept  the  crying  eiigencv  of  the  moment,  and,  remc 
bering   ail    thai   had    been  done  in   America,  he  repeated  ihti 
prxxx'ss  at  home. 

A  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  Militar)*  Inquiry  in  lt^< 
g;iTes   a   very  damaging   account    of  the  whole  matter.     A 
crnsiiring  the  Barmrkmaster-GeneraU  and   declaring  th:%t    t 
rrgavd^nl  *  llir  duties  and  c*»nceriis  of  the  Borrack-dep 
partalving  morr  of  n  civil  than  a  military  character/  thc 
sioners  go  on  to  say,  ^  These  dutic*s^  consisting  of  the  sa| 
iendrnc«  uid  etrdion  of  buildings,  the  providing  of  stores, 
xhr  keeping  of  very  complicated  accxxtnts,  certainly  do  not  ap 
to  us  to  be  such  01  the  previous  habits  Ukd  knowledge  of  mill 
men  best  qualify  them  to  execute^*     The  Limls  of  ihc  Tr 
taking  Um  some  view  of  the  subicct,  decided  that  the 
compotitioti  of  the  Bftnmck-dr|mitaient  m*  a  Uilure  ; 
Uieocp^icth  it  should  be  rniirely  and  rxdustTclj  •  civil  esto' 
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m^Kit,  free  from  all  military  authoritv  and  control  whatever; 
under  the  general  su|>erinten(lpnre  of  a  Boanl,  responsible 
tlkrcctly  to  the  Treasury.  We  may  add  here,  by  way  of  bringing 
tills  part  uf  our  subject  to  a  cluse,  that  the  JRarrack  Doard  cun- 
tlnued  in  existence  till  1817  :  that  it  then  gave  place  to  a 
CoinptToller  of  the  Barrack-department,  who.  in  his  turn,  dis- 
a|>pearcd  in  1822.  From  that  date,  up  to  the  era  of  its  c»wn 
dissolution  in  1^^55,  the  care  of  all  the  barracks  in  Great  Britain 
anO  Ireland,  together  with  the  responsibility  of  appointins^  to 
m^'h  a  Barrackmaster,  devolved  uptni  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

Prom  the  period  of  the  Kevolution,  down  to  the  last  decade  in 

llie  eighteenth  century,  the   King^  was  the  solo  Commander-in- 

Cliicf  of  his   own  army.      No  officer  interposed  between  him 

axic]  bis  troops,  except   such    Generals  as  he   mig^ht  from  time 

to     time    commission    to    command  portions   of  them  either  at 

l^omeor  abroad.      Marlboroojfli  himself,  though  Captain-General, 

•^vski  never  Commander-in-Chiel"  in   the   modem  acceptation  of 

lliat   term.       He    aspired    \o   become    such  by   patent,   and   the 

ftttempt  was  charged  against  him   as  a  treasonable  act.      Under 

such  circumstances,  the  communication  between  the  Sovereign 

a.tid   the    Secretary-at-War    was    constant    and    personal.      The 

Seerclarv-at-War,  indeed,  stood  towards  the  Sovereign  in  some 

Ruch  relation  as  the   Military  Secretary  now  bears  to  the  Com- 

tnanUer- in-Chief.      He  took   the   King's  orders  direct  from  the 

HoTt-reign,   and    legalised    by   countersigning  them.      It   was   in 

the  King's  closet,  indeed,  that  all  the  more  imjiortant  business 

of  tlie  army  was  transacted.     There  rules  and  regulations  were 

Bilrawn    up,    articles   of  war   compiled,   commissions   made   out, 
promotifms    assented    to,   dismissals  ordered.       All    this    threw 
ostensibly  enormous  jwwer  into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign.     In 
point  of    fact,   it    made    the   Government     for   the    time   being 
inuters  of  the   situation.       And    very   unscrupulous    were    the 
Ministers  of   the    first    three    Georges — so    long   as  the    opp4jr- 
tanity  was    aflbrded    them — in   the   application   of  that    power. 
Thi;  army,    like  every    other  avenue  to  honour   or  emolumeut, 
became  an  instrument  of  political  conuption.      Not  an  appoint- 
ment was  made,  from  an  ensigncy  in  a  marching  regiment  up  to 
the  Command  of  a  troop  of  Horse-Guards  or  a  military  govern- 
ment, but   for   party  purjwses.      Woe,   also,  to  the  officer  who, 
Iwing  a   member  of  Parliament,   presumed    to   vote    otherwise 
llmn  as  the  Minister  desired.     His   berth,   whatever   it  might 
he,  was  taken  from  him   and  conferred,  not   unfrequently,  on  a 
brollier  officer  who  better  understood  how  to  play  his  cards,  and 
niaved  them  judiciously.     To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  this 
bati  practice  carried,  that  the  saying  grew  into  a  sort  of  proverb, 
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*  The  danger  to  the  Constitution  fi 
its  votes  as  in  its  swfMtiB.' 

While  the  Sovereign  thus  stood  forward  as  the  cominuider o/ 
his  own  army,  it  was  his  practice  to  take  counsel  nn  aoestiaau 
affecting  the   discipline-,    armament,  and    cU>thing  of  tJie  men, 
with  a  Board  of  General  Oihcers  appointed  hy  himself.*     Tlie 
Board  met  in  a  room  at  the  VVarOnicc,  which  then  conducted  iu 
routine  business,  as,  indeed,  it  did  till  very  recently,  in  &  winpoi 
the  building:  known  as  the  Horse  Guards  ;  the  other  wing'  bnn^ 
occupied  bv  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, — in  later  times  b^ 
the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Amon^  other  matters  submitted  to  them,  the  Board  of  GcDenJ 
Officers  advised  the  Kin;^  on  questions  of  military  law ;  and  tbf 
better  to  qualify  them  for  so  doino^,  a  Secretary  was  provided, 
who,  being  ct>nversant  with  the  subject,  thou^  not  at  fine 
necessarily  a  lawyer,  developed,  in  process  of  time,  into  (Kc 
Judg;c  Advocate^Geoeral.  At  first  a  governmeiital  officer  odj* 
with  a  Hilary  of  '.\^^0L  a-yoar,  the  Secretary  to  the  B«iard  of  Gcnenl 
Officers  prew  up  into  a  parliamentary  officer,  representing  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  imjxirtant  branch  of  our  military  sy*l^^ 
and  held  res{)ousible  for  its  agreement  with  constitutional  prio' 
ciples.  For  the  present,  however,  we  are  to  be^ir  in  mind  ^h^^ 
for  every  art  perform<«l  by  the  Sovereifl^  in  managing  th' 
financial  affairs  of  the  army,  theSecretary-at-War  in  his  provilK*' 
the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in  theirs,  and  ^^ 
Treasury  as  head  over  all,  gave  an  account.  In  matters 
cipUne:,  on  the  other  hand,  of  equipment  and  command,  the 
reij^n  took  the  advice  only  of  bis  Board  of  General  Officers, 
as  when  points  oi  law  came  before  them,  the  Board  of  G- 
Officers  were  advisc<l  by  their  Secretary. 

Circumstances  occurred  in  1703,  which  led  to  the  creation 
a    new    military  office.      The   Kin^    had    been   ill.       He 
become  ill  again  at  any  moment.      It  was  thoug;ht  desirable 
a  General  should  be  specially  set  apart  to  represent  and  act 
the  Sovereign  at  all  times  in  the  command  and  discipline  of 
army.     The  choice  fell  (irst  upon  Lord  AmlwTst,  who  estabti 
his  place   of  business  in   Parliament  Street,  and  there  gutbi 
round  him  ^nulually,  as  busin(*ss  increased,  a  larf^r  staff  I 
military    and    civil    clerks.      Hitherto  one   Adjutant -Gee 
holding   his  office   by    patent,    assisted   by   a    single    clerk, 
done  all   the   business  of  the  army   connectni  with   disri 
while    the  Quartermaster  -  General    likewise   a   patent 


of 


*  Tbo  Boanl  nf  General  Dfficors  coniinDud  to  sit.  and  to  k1«cI  paAenM: 
clothing  uf  the  ca7sUy  aud  iufuutry,  K>ug  kfter  its  functiuus  iii  otlicr  rei^ 
ceased. 


^jccupiPrt  a  room    in   the   office   of  the   Scrretary-at-War,   and 
ciHopcrated  with  that  Minister  in  making  out  routes  and  giviug^ 
orders   lor   billt-ts.      Meanwhile  the  army  itself,  scattered  in  de- 
tachments  through   the    country,   knew   nothing   of   uniformit}', 
either   in  the  drill   or  in   the    internal    economy   of   regiments. 
Discipline  indewl  was  everywhere  the  same,  and  it  was  an  iron 
disciptiae,     because    the    Adjutant  -  General    had    his    deputies 
wherever  there  were  troops.     But  so  entirely  were  commanding 
officers  left   in  other   respects  to  their  ovrn  devices,  that  wlien  a 
letter  of  service  went  forth,  requiring  a  General   to  bring  three 
or  four  battalions  together,  whether  for  purposes  of  review  or 
for  active  service   in   the  field,  it  was  found  that  there  were  as 
many  different  motles  of  moving  and  performing  other  military 
operations,  as  there  happened  to  be  regiments  on  the  ground. 

The  Royal  Warrant,  which  placed  Lord  Amherst  at  the  liead 
of   the  army,   conferred   upon   him   large   powers.       It  seemed, 
indeed,   as  if  to  him   in  as   full   measure  as  to   the   Sovereign, 
ibe  Sccretary-at-War  himself  were  made  subordinate.     For  while 
ihc  warrant  or  patent  creating  a  Commander-in-Chief  requires '  all 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  arc  or  shall  be  employed  in  our  land 
KT^ice,    to   acknowledge  and  obey  him  as   the  Commandcr-in- 
Chief,'  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  in  his  own  person  required 
*to  observe  and  follow  onlv  such  instructions,  orders,  and  direc- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  receive  from  us  in  pursuance 
'»f  tlic  trust  reposed  in  him.*     U  is  not  so  with  the  Secretary-at- 
War.     To  him  the  warrant  runs,  '  You  shall  obey  such  orders 
a*  von  shall  from   time   to   time  receive   from  us  or  our  Com- 
Riaiuler-in-Chief,  according  to  the  usages  of  war.*     Out  of  this 
*pp.trent    attempt    to    subordinate    a    jxirliamentary   to   a  royal 
^'ffirer  disputes  arose,  which  ended   in  a  distinct  recognition  of 
'Heir  respective  powers.     Command   was  vested  exclusively  la 
"n«.    Administration,    using    that    term    in    a    financial    sense, 
delusively  in  the  other: — 

.  'The  Coramaader-iu  Chief,'  said  the  Duko  of  Wellington,  iu  1837, 
^  his  evidence  betbro  the  Conuuittee,  'cjui  have  uuthiug  whatever  to 
•*y  to  finance.  The  8ocrctary-at-War  has  a  clear  simple  duty  to 
l**'rform.  Ho  lioe  to  toko  caro  that  the  votes  of  Parliament  arc  not 
Jyce^leil,  and  that  no  erpenso  is  incurred  by  the  Commander- in- 
^^cf.  t^liich  18  nut  necessary ;  iu  idiort,  thai  no  ezpcufio  be  incurred 
^ttwut  his  consent' 

^-  *Tlio  Commander-in-Chief,'  obeorvod  thoDuko,on  another  occasion, 
'us  Qii  power  of  giving  an  allowance  to  anybody,  or  of  incurring  niiy 
^P«»n*e  whatever-  It  is  ranch  bettor  that  the  Secretary-at-War  shoidd 
~^  Uko  itersou  to  reguhito  this  mutter,  than  that  it  should  bo  in  tlio 
'^'Uidd  uf  officers  oounocted  with  the  army. 
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On  the  other  band,  the  same  high  authority  is  decisive  \a 
regard    to   the   impolicy   of   seeking    to    roniinit    the   exeruUvf 
duties  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  a  civilian  Minister  of 
Crown : — 

*  lAit  her  Mftjeaty'fl  Govemtnont  try  the  espci  iment  whether  thoT 
eau  find  au  officer  whom  the  army  would  respect^  and  to  whoec  cotll^  I 
and  command  the  officers  and  soldiers  will  cheerfully  submit,  who  will 
consent  to  be  placed  in  this  subordinate  situation,  imdor  the  snpn'^r 
military  directions  of  a  politiwd  officer,  the  business  of  whose  dopftrtijirrt 
— in  relation  with  other  preileceBHora  of  such  military  officer — has  beta 
solely  in  matters  of  account,  and  to  ho  an  assistant  to  the  mili 
officer,* 


I 


We  hare  arrived  now  at  a  tolerably  clear  perception  of  » 

the  constitutional  airnngeniciits  for  the  comnyind  and  adraiitis- 
tration  of  the   English   army   were  prior  to    the  Crimean  war. 
They  seem,  when  looked  at  with  a  careless  eye,  to  be  pregoaot 
with   anomalies.     They    are   made  up  of  endless   checks  anil 
balances,   grounded    in   suspicion,  and   leading  to  interminable 
intricacies.      But  these   intricacies   as   they  arc  such  rather  in 
appearance  than  in  reality,  so  they  arise  in  a  great  <legrpe  from 
the  last  touch  that  was  given  to  the  machine  with  a  view  leitt 
perfection.   VV  hile  the  King  commanded  in  chief,  the  Secrctarv-i 
War  was  his  military  secretary.     The  Board  of  General  Offi 
were  his  military  advisers.    The  Generals  to  whom,  fn>m  time 
time,  he  issued  letters  of  service,  represented  him   among* 
troops  over  which  they  were  set.     The  Secretaries  of  State  wrtf 
his  high  oflicers,  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  conduct  iii 
his    government   in  military   as    well   as  in  civil  affairs,      Thf 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  received   and   held   the   revenues  whi 
Parliament  voted  from  year  to  year  for  his  use.    The  I'aymsst 
General  took  care  of  as  much  of  these  revenues  as  were  applimW 
to  the  j)ersonHel  of  tlic  infantry  and  cavalry  ;  while  the  Bt>anl  of 
Ordnance,  through   Its  several  heads — each   in  his  own  per 
a  King's  Minister,  and  each  separately  responsible  to  Parliarof 
— aske<l  for,  obtained,  and  disbursed  such  sums  as  might  be 
sary  to  keep  on  foot  tlie  regiments  of  Artillery  and  Lngineeri, 
arm  the  whole  military  force  of  tlie  country  alloat  and  on  sbur 
to  keep  the  army  supplied  with  such  stt»res  as  its  exigence*  <fi 
manded,  and  to  have  reserves  constantly  in  a  condition  to  fflsl 
good  deficiencies  when  such  should  oecur.     But  the  interventit 
of  a  Commander-in-Chief  seemed  to  disturb  this  b:ilance.   He  *' 
not  a  parliamentary  ofhccr.     He  was  not  a  departmental  ofliecf^- 
He  wielded  the  power  of  the  Crown,  yd  was   irrpsponsiW<*  '*' 


Parliament,  cither  in  his  own  person  or  through  anybody  el*^- 
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jlnil  mistaking  the  extent  of  his  authority,  he  abused  it  hy 
interfering  with  pecuniary  arning:ements  and  expending  public 
tnoney  before  it  was  voted.  Had  there  been  at  the  War  Office 
in  1793  «uch  a  minister  as  Lord  Pnhncrslon  ibis  never  could 
liavo  occurred.  He  knew  tint  the  interposition  of  a  military 
•itTicer  between  the  Crown  and  the  army,  however  lofty  his 
title,  could  not  for  a  moment  release  the  sovereign's  constitu- 
tlonai  advisers  from  their  responsibilities.  This  he  took  occasion 
to  show  in  1809,  when  Sir  David  Dundas.  misled  by  the  wording 
of  the  Secretary's  commission,  tried  to  establish  his  own  exclusive 
authority  botli  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  in  the  War  Ofiice,  and 
iho  machine  worked  smoothly  ever  after. 

We  ad^'erted  not  long  ago  to  the  Commissariat,  a  department 
of  military  administration   which   was  slow   in  taking  definite 
shape  among   us,  but  of  which,  as   it  existed  in  his  own   day. 
the  late  Duke   oi  Wellington   entertained  the  highest   opinion. 
Ct-rtain  gentlemen  whom  the  Treasury  employed  in  the  reigns 
«f  William  and  Anne  to  check  the  musters  of  corps — the  Com- 
missaries of  musters,  as  they  were  called — may  be  described  as 
its  seedling.     They  had   however  nothing  to  do  with   the   pro- 
visioning and  transport  of  the  troops,  or  with  the  military  chest. 
These  matters  the   General   commanding    managed  for  himself 
when  in  the  field,  using  the  ofllccrsof  the  Quartermaster-General's 
department  as  his  agents.      A  commission  which  sat  and  reported 
to  Parliament  in  17<S2  on  the  manner  in  which  tlie  extraordinaries 
of   the  army  had   been   dispensed    by  these  officers  during  the 
American   war,   brought   sad   abuses  to  light,   and   at   the   same 
time  suggested  a  remedy,  which  was  so  far  acted  upon   that   the 
Audit   Board,    established   by   25   George   111,   superseded   th« 
Crown   auditors  of  Imprest,   and   that  commissaries  of  moneys 
and   of  stores  were  appointed  to  manage  the  financial  business 
of  the  army  abroad,   who  received  their  instructions  direct  from 
the  'J'reasury,  and  were  responsible  to  the  Treasury  for  their  pro- 
feedings,      it  was  not,  however,   till   1807   that  the  department 
Assumed  the  form  which,  till  the  other  day,  it  retained  ;  the  merit 
of  settling  which  belongs  to  the   late   Sir  Willoughby   Gordon, 
himself  a  military  officer,  and  a  very  able  public  servant. 

The  distinction  which  had  previously  been  drawn  between 
tile  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  of  the  army  came  to 
an  end  in  1833,  Henceforth  every  shilling  required  h>r  the  mili- 
Xslsj  service  of  the  country  was  to  be  provided  on  estimate,  and 
tlxc  Secretary-at- War  at  once  put  in  his  claim  to  be  the  sole 
A^miaistrator  of  the  funds  so  provided.  But  the  Treasury  refused 
**>^  surrender  the  control  over  the  commissariat,  and  the  Com- 
"•lUce  on  Civil  Administration,  which  reported  in  1837,  sus- 
Viil,  12y.— JVb.  267,  a  tained 
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toinml  them  in  tbis  determination.  Amnn^  other  authoi 
examined  on  that  head  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  ex- 
pressed himsell'  thus  : — *  1  think  that  the  commissariat  should  be, 
both  in  iMjnce  and  war,  under  the  Treasury,  and  responsible  to 
the  Treasury  alone.  The  authority  over  the  commissariat  offic* 
ghould  be  direct;  he  could  not  be  put  under  any  other 
without  inconvenience.*  His  views,  and  the  views  of  the 
Ticnced  witnesses  wlio  sup[>orted  him,  prevailed,  and  for 
time  being  things  went  on  as  before. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  it  U  often  said  of  the  Great  Duke,  that 
was  averse  to  change.  No  man  conid  be  more  averse  to  chan| 
than  he,  unless  he  saw  whither  he  was  likely  to  be  carried  by 
But  no  man,  as  ihe  whole  of  his  public  life,  and  espcciaHy  of  hi 
military  life,  made  manifest,  was  more  prompt  to  grasp  and  ti 
to  account  new  ideas,  provide<l  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  wij 
and  practical.  With  a  commissariat  responsible  directly  to 
Treasury  he  had  waged  successfully  the  greatest  war  in  whi< 
England  ever  was  engaged.  He  gave,  iodccd,  to  the  officers 
that  department  instructions  for  their  guidance  in  all  matters 
detail.  They  learnet]  fn^m  him  what  no  commissariat  ofliu 
can  ever  hope  to  leani,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonics  during 
a  periixl  lii  profound  |x?ace,  how  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  aa 
army  in  llie  field.  But  the  Duke  was  not  only  a  great  soldier ; 
be  was  also  a  great  constitutional  statesman.  Ho  regarded 
army  as  an  imtniment  which  most  be  hamlled  with  care  as  vft 
as  delicacy,  if  you  desire  to  ke«p  it  a  servant  of  the  State.  Jcal 
cf  tlte  right  of  tike  Crown  to  commaod,  he  was  not  less  jealous 
the  light  of  Parliament  to  contnd  expenditure.  Hence  his  deU 
mined  n^istaiice  lu  that  pulicv  of  cooccntiatioa  which  the  Govei 
snent  scciumI  deuracks  of  prtssing  on,  «ad  of  whidi  the  gala  in 
point  of  efficimcT  wms,  in  his  opinioo,  ■■  prohlematica],  as  its 
antafiunism  to  a  STsten  of  parliameoCarr  goremment  was  self- 
•videot.  The  Ouke  was  smng  enough  to  keep  back  the  tide 
'  lie  he  limed.  How  it  hrolt*  over  all  barricts  subseqoenlljr  to 
^Mlk  •mi  wilh  wfani  ■■■■ititti  «fi(cc»  it  will  be  oar 


W*  Ttfcnfll  btitiv.  a  few  pa$rs  back,  to  a  dlSerenoo  thot 
_pm  hfi^wmm  La«4  iMmentutt  and  Sir  Dikrid   Dondas,  vben 
[the  Utter  w«K  ^  a  short  tioK^,  CaauBMsder-in -Chief,  aiid   the 
Snaoiainh^KMrar,     In  tknt    ^iiffili  tfc«  :»ccxelarT-at-War 
Awl*  oilWr  bicowM  «W  molimiwi  of  the  cUs|Mite 
kivk  or  tho«  hm  wm  iw^jjni  mi  povor,  or,  in     ' 
IMUic  ««>nctt¥^  of  n  «Mik«li«v  iIwmMw  (W  nainbUitT 
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*o  have  hpcnme  quite  reconciled  to  bis  jwsition  in  tlie  Govcrn- 
vnent.     The  truth  is,  that  the  post  of  Secretary-at-War,  though  in 
ats   relations  with   the  Sovereign  and   the  general   public   influ- 
ential, was,  so   far  as  it   formed   part  of  the  Administration   or 
governing   body,   a  somewhat   subordinate  one.      The    minister 
filling  it,  unless  he  were  exceptionally  in  the  Cabinet,  was  with- 
-out  authority,  save  as  a   check    upon    the   extravagance    of   the 
Horse  Guards.     On  great  questions  of  State  policy  he  was  never 
<*onsulted.      With  the   Master-Genern]   of  the  Ordnance,  on  the 
other  hand,  the   case   was   exactly  the   rieverse.     His   exclusion 
I'rom  the  Cabinet  would  have  been  the  exception  to  a  general 
rule,  which  was  strictly  adhered  to  till  after  Lord  Palmcrston  had 
<-hanged  his  jxditical   faith,  and  taken  higher  office  among  his 
new  friends  than  he  held  among  bis  old.*      Now  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  indeed  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  a  circumstance 
mo  minute  could  have  had  any  cflect  in  creating  the  feeling:  yet 
it  is  certain  that  between  the  War  Office,  so  long  as  Lord  Palmer- 
stna  presided   over  it,   and   the   Board   of  Ordnance   a   chronic 
jealousy  prevailed.     To  every  scheme  having  for  its  object  the 
ahoiitiim  or  mutilation  of  the  Buard  he  lent  himself;  and  he  had 
a  noteworthy  precedent  to  fall  back  upon. 

As  early  as  1780,  Mr.  Burke  made  an  attack  upon  the  Hoard 

^*f  Ordnance,  describing    it   as    a    department   in   the    State  at 

once  unnecessary  and  expensive.     His  proposal  was  to  attach  the 

'^lilitary  jwrtion  of  it  to  the  army,  the  naval  to  the  Admiralty,  and 

^   execute  by  contract  whatever  business  could   be  so  managed, 

"halting    the   Treasury   resp<msiblc    both   for  the   estimates   and 

'a<*    expenditure  of  the  money  raise<l  upon  them.     The  scheme 

*'**ne  to  nothing,  all  ground  for  it  being  taken  away  by  a  Report 

fro»u  the  Commissioners  on   Public  Accounts,  speaking  in  the 

'''IS'hcat  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Board  did  its  busi- 

'*^*s,  especially   in   the  matter  of  audit.       Another  attack  wa« 

"■**ected  against  it,  however,  in  1811,  which  so  far  prevatleil  that 

^**^«:j  of  the  offices  heretofore  recognised^ — ^the  Lieutenant-Gencral 

^'^•S  Clerk  of  Check — were   suppressed.     But    every   successive 

*™<:k\D  in  the  same  direction  led  only  to  the  elucidatitm  of  facts 

'^^"^rc  and   more  favourable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  which 

^**^n  prevailed-     Take,  for  example,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 

"^^ttee  which  sat  in  1828,  with  the  avowed  object  of  efTecting, 

.^^  ThU  Ktatcmrat  most  be  slightly  qualified.     Sir  Georse  Murrav,  who,  in  lh»^ 

V**^^  of  Wfllttigtan's  atlminifltratioii,  wag  Masler-General  of  Oi«  Orduaiice,  losfel 

^'**   ^e^t   for  Porthahirc,  and,  according  to  what  was   then   a  well-uudcrslood 

f^'Aiiical  axiom,  'jecanie  \u  confiequeocf  iDt;li{:;;ible  for  a  seat  \a  the  Cahinc-t.     Uut 

»  l-ibiflL-t  linvitig  the  Doke  at  its  head  stood  iu  need  of  no  other  military  adviser. 

(^  the  tsuttb  thing  l>e  laid  of  any  sabieqnent  Ctbiuet  ? 

8  2  wherever 


wherever  it  could  be  brought  about,  retrenchment  in  the  public 
expeucliture.     It  runs  thus: — 

'In  roporiiug  upon  the  Kstiiuates,  the  Committco  hftve  been  induccx) 
to  give  tbo  procedouce  Uy  those  of  tbo  Ordnance,  becnnae  thcj  hai 
fooud  in  the  coarse  of  thuir  inquiries  many  circumstances  to   Iti 
them  to  tbo  opinion  that  the  principles  on  which  the  Ordnance  dej 
ment  is  constituted,  art!  I>r-ttcr  for  securing  an  efficient  and  oconumii 
dispatch  i>f  business  than  those  on  which  the  other  W»r  departioentR' 
(the  War  OAire  and  ttio  Admiralty)  are  founded.     They  are  disposed 
to  think  that  they  may  havo  occasion  to  recommend  to  the  House  to 
examine  wlicther  the  motlc  of  conducting  business  and  controlling  thf 
expenditure,  iu  the  Ordnuucc  department,  may  nut  bo  usefully  iiitrO|^H 
dueed  into  the  other  departments.'  ^^ 

This  is  strong  language,  nor  was  it  thrown  away.  When  thi- 
late  Sir  James  Graham  borame  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
Earl  Grey's  administration,  ho  found  much  in  his  own  office  that 
stood  in  need  of  change.  He  look  the  Ht>ard  of  Ordnance  f< 
his  model,  and,  remembering  how  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
spoken  of  it,  the  Duke  being,  as  he  exprcssetl  himself  bcfo 
another  Parliamentary  Committee,  *  no  bad  judge,  and  no  b 
administrator,*  he  introduced  a  scheme  identical  in  princi 
with  tlie  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  carried  it 
through  Parliament. 

The  next  eflbrt  at  change  was  directe<l,  not  to  abolish,  but  to  ex- 
tend the  Ordnance  system,  by  consolidating  the  departments  of  the 
Secretary-at-War,  the  Paymaster-General,  the  Commissariat,  and 
one  or  two  others,  into  a   Board,  to  be   presided  over  by  a  ciTil 
commissioner  having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.     The  plan  in  ques- 
tion included  a  condition  which  should  transfer  the  command  of 
the  Artillery  and  Engineers  to  the  Horse  Guards;  and  the  reason^ 
assigned    for   proposing   its   adoption    was   the    marked   8ucce||^| 
which   had   attended   Sir  James  Graham's  reforms  at   the   A^^^ 
miralty.     But,  when  the  scheme  came  to  be  tested,  the  objections 
to   it  appeared   so   numerous  and  weighty  that  it  fell    through. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  among  others,  whose   life  had    been  s|>cnt  at    ihc 
War  Office,  as  Deputy-Secretary,  was  examined,  and  replied  : — 

*  The  Ji^ad  of  too  larfff  a  deparlmeiU  eannoi  or  will  not  hewtow  upon 
it  th«  requuite  aitention^  toQeihn  toith  that  tphuh  i'*  donanrltui  by  general 
(jH^iont  of  ^ocemmtmtj  ami  hy  the  hnroMtiuj  duties  of  Parliament,  .  .  . 
Thr.  connoUdation  jyrojwsed  by  Oif  Comtninition  m  it>ouJd  cau*e  prraonj  li» 
eonsnlt  totjcther,  tchose  habitual  occupatiwu  vary  extremily.  and  leou/ri 
yive  Ihf  ttnpreme  control  to  a  chief  emhra*':ing  thv  funftion$  of  Ma$Ur^ 
Oenrral  of  the  Ordnance^  St:cnian/-at-  FTar,  and  Paynuuter-C 
Decisions  tcouldy  I  thinky  he  rpraaUy  impeded ;  the  supposed 
KotUd  he  virtuaUy  iuejfleicnt  in  proyuriivn  to  its  nominal  extent ; 
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— ^frt?/  mauotjement  vxntld  tjet  eery  mwh  into  the  handg  of  the  iubordtnaie 

^'Jfieera.' 

The  Commission  of  1833,  to  whicb  wo  are  now  referring, 
-TCported  agnin&t  the  scheme  on  the  following-  among  other 
^^fTounds: — 'Tlie  limit  to  consolidation  appears  to  be  either  when 
It  lrench(!9  upon  efficiency,  incorporates  to  such  an  extent  as 
renders  incorporation  unwieldy^  or  where  amalgnmation  destroys 
any  of  chose  checks  which  one  depiirtment  now  holds  over  another, 
■or  within  itself — checks  which  it  has  cost  so  much  to  bring  to 
that  state  of  perfection  which,  generally  speaking,  all  our  csta- 
lilishments  may  now  very  fairly  lav  claim  to/ 

One  more  specimen  of  the  projects  which  cropped  up  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  anxiety  of  statesmen  to  benefit  the  country, 
may  be  adverted  to.  In  1837  a  Commission  sat,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  and,  with  a  view  to  economy, 
proposed  to  abolish  the  office  of  Master-General.  But  there  was 
another  point  of  view  in  which  that  proposal  claimed  attention, 
namely,  whether  the  arrangement  would,  or  would  not,  be  po- 
litically expedient.  On  that  head  the  Duke  of  Wellingtons 
evidence  is  not  only  decisive,  but  prophetic  :— 

'  I  should  think,  ho  MiyH,  that  an  oflicor  in  the  high  situation  of 
Hontcr-CJcncral  wuuld  hu  very  uBcful  to  the  Govorumcnt  at  all  times. 
They  eon  refer  to  him  on  all  military  questionB.  If  he  Iihb  not 
«xporiouco  hiiuBolf  on  a  particular  point  on  which  reference  luight  be 
mitdo,  he  would  he  able  to  collect  information,  and  give  tho  most 
eXBCt  information  to  the  Government  on  every  subject  upon  which  it 
iuight  become  necessary.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the 
Commander  in-Ohiof  ought  not  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  My 
reason  for  thinking  bo  is,  that  be  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  have 
any  political  influence  as  a  bias  upon  his  mind  ;  more  particularly 
qpon  the  subject  of  the  promotions  in  the  army,  and  therefore  that 
flie  military  resource  for  the  Uovemmcnt  is  the  iMaster-General  of 
tbe  Ordnance ;  and  under  tlien)  circumstances  I  certainly  should  bo 
Tery  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  Governmcut,  to  see  that  office  abolished. 
I  saw  with  great  regret  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  becauKB  that  imposed  upon  the  Master- General  the  pcrform- 
jUQco  of  the  military  details  of  the  Kugiueers  and  tlie  Artillery.  The 
SIasters-(fencral  have  been  able,  1  tmderstand,  to  carry  on  those 
ileUils  without  iucouvonioncc ;  but  1  aui  certain  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  the  Government  will  find  it  necessary  tt>  have  an  officer  in  that 
■BitQation  who  can  a&.sist  them  with  military  opinions  and  military  iu- 
formation  on  poiuta  on  which  they  require  it.' 

Since  the  accession  of  the  Liberals  to  power  little  regard  has 

been  paid  to  that  portion  of  the  Duke's  advice  which  assigned 

to  the  Master-General  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.     On  the  very  first 

occasion,  likewise,  when  thev  were  called  upon  to  equip  an  armv 

for 
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for  the  field,  tliey  selected  the  Masti'r-Gciicral  of  the  Ordnancp" 
to  command  it  No  Lieutenant-General  was  then  ou  the  Board, 
trained  and  therefore  competent  to  take  his  place  ;  but  a  gallaDT 
veteran  was  called  in  from  personal  service  with  theartilleri',  and 
retjuired  and  expected  to  extemporise  in  a  moment  both  the 
knowle<lge  and  the  grasp  of  mind  which  a  charge  so  important 
demanded.  His  ideas  seem  to  have  fixed  themselves  in  a  groove, 
from  which  there  was  no  extricating  them,  and  the  conseguence* 
were  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  But  we 
must  refrain,  as  yet,  from  touching  on  that  point. 

Curiously  enough,  while  the  existence  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
—confessedly  the  most  efficient  and  economical  department  oT 
the  State — was  thus  repeatedly  struck  at,  the  attempts  to  get  rid 
of  the  oflFices  of  Secretaiy-at-VVar  and  Commander-in-Chief,  bj* 
consolidation  or  otherwise,  were  few.  We  have  seen  how,  thrtmgUi 
peculiar  circumstances,  a  difference  early  arose  between  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary-at-War,  and  how  a 
reconciliation  was  brought  about.  In  Lord  Palmcrston*s  haadi 
the  office  of  Secretary-at-\V^ar  assumed  its  fullest  dimensions. 
He  proved  his  right  not  only  to  regulate  every  item  of  military 
expenditure,  but,  as  Military  Secretary  to  the  King,  virtually 
to  command  the  army  during  a  vacanc)*  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
This  occurred  twice :  first  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  previously  to  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  VVellingtoa; 
and  again  in  1827,  when  the  Duke  resigned,  without  any  general 
officer  being  nominated  to  succeed  him.  But  in  1828  the 
Finance  Committee  directed  their  inquiries  as  to  whether  the- 
War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards  might  not  be  united  under 
either  a  civilian  or  a  militar)'  chief.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  among 
others,  was  asked  for  his  opinion,  and  delivered  it  thus: — 

'  I  do  not  think  it  eould  bo  done  with  advantage  to  the  army,  and  I 
ahtmld  say,  not  to  tho  advantage  of  the  publio  service.  No  mau  wan 
iuun>  sensible  of  that,  I  belioTo  than  Li^rd  Palmenton  himself,  daring 
tliu  Itxuo  ho  srrrod  at  tlie  War  Offioe  as  a  check  on  tlie  Commander* 
inOUief;  and  if  the  offices  wezv  muted,  thai  check  would  be  lost. 
Wbateror  aAoCs  finance  that  is  done  in  the  Coininander-inCln\i*s 
oSee  mtisl  go  throu^  iKa  Secreterf-at- War ;  if  tlicra  ia  anything 
inoorreot  or  irregular^  it  i«  imiMdiatuy  dkeeked  Iheiro,  and  thcrvforv 
I  do  not  w*o  how  the  wklio  aarrioB  oeoU  be  advantaged  by  doing 
away  that  ofiUw  vfhich  cbedta  the  olliet,orVT€Bfibiningthe  two  ofiScos 
ni  which  tho  one  ia  a  cheek  «poa  ^  dJker. 

The  Ungviage  of  tbe  Duk^  of  WeUiagtoo  is  cqttally  plain : — 

*  I  ahoaU  Mmeellr  itvcMMiMl  tbrt  U  shoeU  act  be  adopted :  the 
lA^hion  ottee  ie  ««l»4r  diewa—Btod  with  monej. 
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of  incurring  any  expense  whatever.  .  .  Considering  who  the  persons 
are  that  ore  likely  to  bo  Comraandors-in-Chief  of  tbo  troops  in  this 
country,  I  do  not  ihinV  it  wniild  be  an  economical  arrangement  to  put 
the  power  of  incun-ing  expense  in  their  handa;,  injBteod  o£  keeping 
that  power  in  tliu  hands  of  the  Secretary -at- War,  who  must  answer 
to  Parliament  for  every  expense  incurred.  It  in  much  better  that  the 
Secrctory-at-War  ahoiUd  bo  the  person  to  regulate  that  matter,  than 
that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  connected  with  the  army. 
In  former  times  the  Secretary- at- War  was,  in  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
tho  Commauder-iu-Chiof,  and,  of  course,  in  war,  obliged  to  obey  tho 
commands  of  tho  Commander-in-Chief.  Owing  to  different  circam- 
stances  be  is  no  longer  in  that  situation  ;  ho  is  an  officer  responsible 
lumself  for  certain  dntioR,  and,  in  fact,  ho  is  a  chock  on  the  Com- 
mttcdcriu-Chief  for  tho  object  of  economy,' 

The  office  of  Secretary-at-War  was  an  admirable  school  for  young 
statesmen.      Neither  the  duties  nor  the  responsibilities  attaching 
to  it  were  beyond  the  strength  of  man  easily  to  sustain.     Assisted 
by  able  subordinates,  all  trained  to  their  business,  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  details  of  military  administration,  and  was 
able  to  give  in  debate  a  clear  explanation  of  every  item  in  his 
estimates.       Equallv  at  home  in   their  respective    departments 
were  the  Surveyor-General  and  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance;  so  that 
xoi  under  any  circumstances  could  members  zealous  in  keeping 
^owa  expenditure  be  put  off  with  vague  generalities.     So,  also, 
3f  questions  arose  touching  the  supply  of  ftwd,  forage,  or  other 
commissariat  stores  to  the  troops,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
«oald  at  once  throw  light  on  the  subject.     Of  all   these  func- 
tionaries it  was  required  that  they  should   be  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.      If  they  failed  to  obtain  scuts,  they  could  not 
^liile  Pailiament  was  sitting,  at  least,  retain  their  places   in  the 
A<1  ministration.      But  the  outer  world  declared  that  there  was  no 
u«iity   in    all    this, — no    one   head    with    authority  sufficient   to 
K««p  those   departments   in   harmony,  or  to  direct  their  opera- 
**on8  towards  a  common  focus.      Never  was  so  groundless  an 
**r*inion  broached.     The  centre  of  unity  was  the  king's  Cabinet, 
^^^ing  its  views  from  the  Premier.      One   particular   Secretary 
•*»     Slate,  the  Minister   for    War  and   the   Colonies,   was  indee<( 
**^  I>poscd   to  be   chargctl   more    than   the   rest  with   the   s|>ccial 
*^*-*  ty  uf  regulating  army  aflalrs.     And  in  times  of  peace,  when 
^**«^  only  reference  made  beyond   the  Horse  Guards  had  refer- 
^Hce  to    commands    in    the    colonies,    in    which,    moreover,   he 
a«\ial|y  took  tho  advice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Secre- 
^'^ry  of  State    for    the    Colonies    was   content    to    bear    the    re- 
,*P«nsibiiity.      But   let   difficulties  arise  with  a   foreign    Power, 
**id  then,   not    the    Colonial   Secretary  in   his  bureau,   but  the 
■ting's   Ministers    in    Cabinet    assembled,    considered    and    re- 
solved 
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solved  as   well   upon  the  course  of  action  which  it  would 
necessary  U*  pursue,  us  upon  the  means,  both  naval  anil  military' 
wherewith    to  supjiort   their   policy.      Doubtless   after  an   arioT 
once  took  the  field,  the  officer  in  command  corresponded  witli 
the  Colonial  Secretary.     What  then?     If  more  troops  were  asknl 
lor,  tUe  application  went  at  once  to  the  Horse  Guards.      If  pi 
ammunition,  or  ordnance  stores  ran  short,  to  the  Ordnance  oil 
(he  application  went.     If  the  military  cheat  was  empty,  or 
commissaries    were    for    any    reason    incapable,    the    Treasur\' 
heard   of  it   at   once,  just  as  the   Secretary-at-War  was  ad%rr 
tised  of  every  deficiency  which  it  was  his  pnjvince  to  supply, 
j^realer  delu&ion  never  prevailed  than  that  England  must  alwa 
carry  on   war  at  a  disadvantage,  because   she  lacks   tliat   sy 
metry   in    her   military    administration    which   is    supposed 
prevail  under  despotic  Governments.      As  we  have  already  sa 
Kngland  carried  on,  with  this  system  in  full  swing,  the  g^reat 
war  she  ever  undertook  since  sin*  became  a  nation.     As  often 
she  failed  in  the  course  of  that  war,  it  was  through  lack  of  skill  m 
her  commanders  ;   when   her  troops  wrrc  under  the  orders  of  o 
who  knew  what  an  army  was,  what  it  required,  what  it  could  ^ 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  she  achieved  such  glory  as  migi 
well  content  a  |K'ople  the  most  greetly  of  military  renown 

So  long  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lived,  this  project  of  coi^ 
Bolidating  the   various  departments  connected   with   tlie    Army, 
and  getting  them  all  under  the  control  of  a  parliamentary  offit 
was    successfully    resisted.      The   attempt    bad    been    made, 
we  have  shown  already,  so  long  ago  as  1811.     It  was  renewed 
J 637,  and  again  in  lb49.     Lord  Melbourne  was  Prime  Minis 
on  the  former  of  tliese  occasions,   and    the    Report  of  a   Com- 
mittee on  which   it  was  proposed  to  draft  a  bill  for  establish! 
a   consolidated    War    OlKce   was    under    his   auiipices.   and 
command  of  King  William  IV.  laid  up<m  the  table  of  the  Ho 
of  Lords.     The  Duke  wrote,  on  the  2yth  of  July,  a  letter  on 
subject  tu  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset^  from  which  we  subjoin  a 
extracts : — 

'  The  Report  of  the  CommiaBion  ia  on  the  table  of  the  Hoosa  of 
Lords.  1  havo  pcnised  it.  It  htun  astoninhotl  me.  I  always  under- 
stood that  it  wns  a  principle  of  the  Government  of  this  country  tluU 
he  who  exercised  tho  military  command  over  the  army  8lioald 
nothing  to  euy  to  itt<  payment,  it8  moTomcnts,  its  eqiiiyimcnt,  or  « 
the  quartering  thereof,  excepting  under  tlio  sanction  of  a  civil  o^ 
who  was  hini8clf  a  sulkirdinatc  to  tho  hierarchy  of  civil  office, 
uould  not  tako  the  King*6  pleasure,  except  in  tnattcra  of  occo: 
The  Secretaries  of  State  were  cunsidcred  and  were  responsiblo  n 
all  tlio  larger  political  quLstions  arising  out  of  the  cxistcnco  of 
army,  while  tbo  Communder-in-Chief  exera&ed   tlio  military  c 
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^^KBumd,  BUtl,  nnder  tltcir  sHperintcndencc,  Oilministo.red  the  patronage 
^^^BS  well  f(ir  tlic  profit  luid  encouragement  of  tbo  army  itself  us  ujxiu 
^^Vconstitntional  grnnndR.  in  order  to  keep  the  patronago  ont  of  the 
^^ftisiul  coarse  of  parliamentary  and  miniBtcriol  managonient.  But  it  is 
the  opinion  of  llioso  whu  Iiavo  framed  this  Report,  that  nil  sucli  pro- 
cAotions  and  checks  ore  nnnecc&sary  I  .  .  .  I  confesB  tliut  the  most 
Korioas  port  uf  tlio  utiFair  is,  tbut  it  takes  the  miUtiiry  power  of  tlio 
State  totally  and  entirely  out  of  the  hoiide;  of  the  persun  exercising 
the  royal  authority,  and  places  it  in  thu  hands  of  one  mcmhcr  of  Ihu 
Uooso  of  Cummons  and  of  the  Cabinet  This  has  not  been,  and  is  not 
die  cue  at  present.  The  change  cannot  be  mado  in  this  form  without 
injury  to  the  power  of  the  Crown,' 

Again,   in   1849,  after  repeating  these' arguments,  the  same 
high  authority  goes  on  to  put  the  case  thus : — 

•  How  will  it  be  hereafter  ?  The  officer  of  account,  tlie  Socretary- 
t^t> — War,  is  to  command.  \Vho  is  to  control  the  expenditure?  Not 
oxxly  has  he  tho  power  over  money,  but  ho  can  issue  his  orders  to  the 
Oandoanco  for  the  issue  of  arms  and  u]uipmonts.  without  tho  iuter- 
v-^iLXition  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Tho  army  and  its  real  and  efficient 
eoxmnondor  will  stand  in  a  very  different  relation  towards  Parliament, 
*^e  nation,  and  tbo  Soveroigu.  Tbo  officer  of  account  bos  tbo  com- 
"*^uid.  To  whom  does  be  account?  To  the  Houfio  of  Commons;  .  .  . 
^*^<i  be  must  exercise  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  to  which  the  Order 
'^^  Ouiiucil  is  about  to  call  blm,  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  House  of 
*-'^mmonA  It  has  hitherto  been  understood  that  tho  army  oucu* 
^•^ted,  Parliameut  ought  not  to  interfuro  in  its  arrangements.  But 
''^is  principle  cannot  l)o  urged  by  an  officer,  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
a-T^ny^  who  ui  under  the  necessity  of  explaining  and  accounting  for 
^^^r^thing.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  system  should  not  occasion 
OTU^^reatest  inconreniencc  and  difficulties  in  thu  peaceable  oxerciso  uf 
'^Ryjlhority  of  the  Sovereign,  at  tbo  head  of  the  army.* 

^  One  more  quotation  from  these  striking  documents,  drawn  up 
^**tliin  tliree  years  of  the  Duke's  death,  and  we  pass  on  to  another 
l^t^ion  of  our  subject : — 

It  has  licon  thought  inconsistent  viitb  principle  to  entrust  with 
[•^^^ror  n  military  officer,  holding  a  commission  from  the  Crown;  but 
"ateafler  it  will  bo  quite  safe  to  entrust  with  tho  military  cummaud  of 
"*o  anny  a  political  officer  having  power  over  the  movements  uf  tho 
■f"**»y,  tho  clothing  and  equipmnnt  of  the  army,  tho  hospitals  of 
^^^  army,  with  the  additional  power  to  bo  added  over  tho  armament 
"1  -^^Q  t^rmjj  and  over  tho  barracks  and  camp  equipage  and  the  stores 
'">•"?■  wlministered  by  tho  Ordnance;  but  this  political  officer  is  in 
lycommnnication  with,  and  therefore  under  tho  immediate  influence 
"' »  tbe  Honso  of  L'ommona. 

.    '  1  cousidor  it  my  duty  to  worn  his  Majesty's  servants  of  the  change 
'1*    the  constitution  of  the  country,  which  will  be  inrolved  in  this 

ttUcmtiou : 
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altcrfttion :  a  warnmg  wliicli  I  aball  coualdcr  it  007  duty  to  giTO  \o 
tlio  Sovereign  herself.' 

The    great    man    who    wrote    these    words    foresaw    cle&rij 
enough  what  was   coming.     It   was  in  the  hope  of  averting  a 
gricTous  calamity  to   the  State   that  he  urged  Prince  Albert  W 
lake  over  from   him,  while   yet  he  himself  sun'ived,   the  com-- 
mand  of  the  Army.     He  believed  that  the  innuence  of  his  Ro^al^ 
Highnesses     noble    character,    and    close     connection    with    th 
Crown  sustained  and  backed  up  as  it  would  be  with  the  weighl 
of  his  own  higli  reputation  as  a  statesman   and  a  soldier,  wouli 
impose  such   a  barrier  to   change,  as  might  ward  ofi*  the  blow, 
with  which  the  country  seemed  to  be  threatened,  at  least  for  a- 
time.     But  his  hopes  were  not  realized.     Prince  Albert,  actualwl 
by   the   purest  motives,  declined   to   take  over  the  comnutiul  0^1, 
the  Army  from  the  Duke,  and   events  justified,  ere  many  vcar^l 
passed^  every  anticipation  which  the  grand  old  soldier  had  con- 
templated with  alarm. 

The  Duke  died,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Horse  Guards  by 
Lord  Hardingc.      Now  Lord    Hardinge,  though  he  had  been 
excellent  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  had   besides  achieved  hi 
renown    in    the    recent    war    of   the    Punjab,    knew    very    litt 
about  the  Army  in  its  military  details,  with    which    indeed 
had  never  been  mixed  up — as  the  commander  of  a  regiment 
*lAor,  we  rather  think,  even  of  a  comjrany,  unless  it  were  a  co 
pany  in  the  Guards.     In  war  his  active  service  was  entirely 
the  staff;    in    jwace   he  became    a    politician  and    a  place 
A(Wr  serving  a  valuable  apprenticeship  at  the  Board  of  O; 
nance,   he  passed   to  the  ofticc  of   Secrclary-at-War,    where 
acquired  great  knowledge   of  military'  finance,  as  well  as  so 
acquaintance  with  the  antagonisms  which  arc  apt  to  arise 
tHeen  two  parties  when  the  one  requires,  and  tlie  other  refuses 
checks,  expenditure.     After  his  Indian  government,  as  brilliant 
as  it  waft  short,  he  returned  home,  and  was  soon  after  placed  as 
JMaster-Gcneral  at  the  Ordnance.     He  remained  there  till  the 
Duko's  death,  studving  carefully,  and  rendering  good  service 
the  State  ;    indeed  he  was  just  beginning  to  ma&ter  his  busin 
when  a  sudden  call  took  him  away  from  duties  which  he  u 
stood,    to   umlcrtake   others    for    which   another   man    was 
belter  suited.     Lonl  Kaglan  had  l>een  Military  Secretary  to 
Duke  of  Wellington   many   yrar^      \o  man  then   alive    knew 
so  thonmt;ldv  the  businrss  of  the  Horse  Guards,  or  possessed 
such  an  knowledgv  oC  the  cHankders  boch  of  regiments 

and   of   I  al   officers;  but   Lord   Ri^lan  was   not 

CoaUMuiUer»in-Cbicf.     Hcrvy  thm,  nas  one  great  mistake 
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milteU.  Lord  Hardingc,  an  effective  Mastcr-Gcncml,  was  taken 
away  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  put  in  command  of  the 
Army,  of  wliich  he  knew  next  to  nothing,  while  Lord  Rag^lan 
was  removed  from  the  Horse  Guards,  where  he  bad  all  the 
details  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  placed  in  the  Ordnance  Office, 
where  he  had  everything  to  learn. 

Lord  Raglan  did  not  go  to  the  Ordnance  Office  quite  a  novice. 

Thirty    years    before  becoming   Master-General  he  had   been  a 

colleag-ue  there  with  Lord  Hardinge,  and  acted  with  him  under 

the  instructions  of  the  Duke  in  giving  to  the  Board  an  improved 

organization.     But  thirty  years'  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  any 

ooe  subject  is  apt  to  dim,  if  not  to  obliterate,  the  impressions 

iiiade    upon    it.     Lord    Kaglan^    therefore,    tliough  not  quite  a 

/K>vice,  was  very  nearly  so  in  Ordnance  affairs,  when  he  found 

ium&cif  suddenly  called   upon   to  undertake  the  chief  direction 

o£   them.     What  followed?     He  worked  hard;  he  gathered  up 

old    associations;    he   received  new    impressions;    he    was  just 

t>^ginning  to   be  eminently  useful   when  the  Russian   difficulty 

»<;?<urred.     Surely  that  was  an  occasion  and  these  were  the  cir- 

f^'^.a  m stances  under  which  the  presence  of  an  experienced  Master- 

tj5-  «neral  at  the  Board  would  seem  to  have  been  especially  neces- 

*«»-»y.     The    Government,   however,    were  not  of   this   opinion. 

*  ~^^ey  selected  the  Master-Genera!  to  command  the  army,  which 

^tfc^j  were  about  to  put  in  the  field,  and  appointed   temporarily 

J*=*     act  for  him  a  first-rate  practical  artillery  officer,  who  was  as 

'^^  norant    of   the  specialities  of  the    office    into   which  he   was 

'^^JTusi  as  a  child.     Thus,    for  the   first  time  since  the  reign  of 

^^'^mjecn  Elizabeth,  England  plunged  into  a  great  war  with  that 

F*^*-rticuIar  department  of  army  administration  dislocated,  on  the 

^"-■-ght  working  of  which,  more  than  upon  anything  else,  success 

i"*^   the  contest  depended. 

Here,  then,  was  a  second  blunder,  involving  consequences  still 

J»^ore  grave   than   the  first.      Others  went  with  it,  step  by  step. 

'■'^e  country  was  in  every  respect  unprepared  for  war.      Its  mili- 

*^*-»y  establishments  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.    Its  army  was  officered 

*-V  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger^ 

<^xcept  it  were  at  a  bush-fight  in  South  Africa,  or  in  an  Indian  cara- 

I*^*»gn.      All  who  had  attained  to  brigade  or  divisional  command 

^'^der  the  Duke  were  dead,  or  incapacitated  through  infirmities; 

^nd   even  of  the  captains  and   subalterns  of  the  Peninsular  war, 

^<^U  as  survived  were   become  old   men.     These  latter  were,  of 

rj^*ir»e,  laid   hold  of  wherever  they  could   be  f<mnd  ;  and  among 

^*5Hi,  it  is  just  to  add,  were  excellent  officers; — Sir  John   Bur- 

K^>ne,  Lord  Clyde,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  Sir  George  Brown — 

***^«e  are  names  not   to  be  mentioned   but  with  respect.     Of 

the 
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the  rest,  whetlier  Brigadiers,  Colonels,  or  tstaff  Officers,  almiirt 
all  had  the  very  nidiments  of  their  profession  to  learn.  Nor 
was  there  at  hand  any  to  instruct  them,  ei-en  in  mattera  llie 
most  simplu.  It  was  both  distressing  and  ludicrous  to  see  bow 
Ministers  of  State,  not  less  than  Generals,  incjtperienced  except 
in  home  service,  ran  jiboiit  to  inquire,  wherever  they  imagined 
that  information  might  he  obtained,  wlmt  the  pquipinenu 
were  with  which  corps  about  to  take  the  field  should  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  bagi^a^e  which  individuals  would  do  well  ((> 
provide  for  their  own  use.  What  jTossible  results  could  bf 
expected  to  follow  other  than  came  to  pass?  But  we  arc  told 
that  the  Government  never  reckoned  on  anything  more  serioai 
than  a  demonstration.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  was  assumed, 
OS  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  embarkation  of  the  English  Guards, 
would  listen  to  reason,  and  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance 
be  back  again  in  his  office  at  Pall  Mall  before  the  winter  set  in. 
V^ain  assumption!  the  Emperor  of  Russia  did  not  listeu  to 
reason  because  of  the  embarkation  of  the  English  Guards:  anfi 
the  Guards,  with  thn-e  or  four-and-twenty  thousand  admiiablr 
troops  besides,  went  ashore  at  GalHpoli. 

Alt  this  was  easy  enough.  With  such  a  marine  as  Engl 
can  command  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  shipping  off* 
army  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  none  was  cxjwrienccd  on 
present  occasion.  But  tlie  landing  once  effected,  the  whole  U; 
of  anfairs  underwent  a  change.  We  cannot  think,  even  ik'W 
of  wliat  followed  without  shame  and  confusion  of  face.  Not  n 
single  appliance  necessary  to  render  an  army  efficient  accom- 
panied that  force.  It  had  neither  a  commissariat  nor  a  purveytf'j 
<lepartment,  nor  means  of  transport,  nor  money,  nor  an  instructed 
Staff.  Tliere  seems  to  have  been  no  plan  ofoperatinns  agreed  upon 
beyond  some  wild  scheme  for  converting  a  portion  of  the  shores 
of  the  [Josphorus  into  a  second  Torres  Vedras.  The  first  advaDcr 
into  the  country  was  therefore  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  The  posi- 
tions taken  up  in  Bulgaria  were  ill  chosen;  a  rcconnoissanceof 
cavalry  towards  the  Danube  was  wretchedly  conducted  :  ihcroeo 
soon  began  to  sicken  in  their  encampments,  the  horses  to  suffcf 
Irom  sore  hacks,  and  the  Home  (lovemment,  astounded  at  the 
magnitude  of  tlie  enterprise  on  wliich  they  had  embarked,  M 
their  heads  altogether,  and  accepted  the  dictation  of  the  ^TioK* 
newspaper. 

We  have  a  convenient  habit  in  this  country  when  public  di*' 
asters  befall,  of  fastening  the  blame,  not  upon  individuals,  but 
upon  some  defect  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  aysicio- 
The  army,  constrained  by  orders  from  home,  crossed  over  intotb*^ 
(  ri  mea  and  won  the  battle  of  the  Alma  ;  alter  which,  unproviJc** 
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witb  equipments  necessary  for  a  sicjEfe,  many  of  the  men  being  with- 
out so  much  as  a  chan|;^c  of  dothin;^,  it  sat  down  before  Sebastopol. 
Let  us  ilraw  a  veil  over  all  that  followed.      If  there  are  militan 
mistakes  to  be  deplored,  and,  according  to  Todleben,  many  such 
occurred,  a  far  heavier  weight  of  responsibility  for  the  sullerings 
of  that  terrible  winter   lies  at  the  door  of  the  English  Cabinet. 
Lord   Palmcrs'.on,   for  example,   was  Secretary   of  Slate  for  the 
Home  Department  at   that   lirne.      With   him    it   rested   to  take 
iranxediatc  steps  for  calling  out  the   militia.      He  took  no  such 
steps.      We  are  not  sure  that  he  was  ever  urged  to  take  them  till 
the  winter  of  1S54  was  far  advanced.     Not  only,  therefore,  was 
the  country   left,   while   engaged  in   hostilities  with   a   first-rate 
power,  without  any  adequate  protecti(m  at  home,  hut  the  readiest 
mode  of  recruiting  the  force  in  the  field,  by  inviting  militiamen 
to  volunteer,  was  wanting.      Observe,  that  we   ourselves  entirelv 
disapprove  of  recruiting   the  regular  army  with  volunteers  fruui 
the   militia.     The  militia  is,  or  ought  to  be,  essentially  a  home 
^rrison.      If,  having  suspended  the   ballot,  you  fill  the  ranks  of 
the   regular  army  with  %olunteers  from  the  miiitia^  you  at  once 
bid  against  yourself  in    the  market  for  recruits,  and  ruin  vonr 
domestic  force   by  keeping  it  always  composed  of  novices.     But 
the  custom  with  us  has  been  from  a  very  old   date  to  disregard 
these  considerations.     Lord  Palmerston,   therefore,   by  delaying 
to  embody  the   militia,  crippled   the  energies  of  the  nation  in 
more   ways   than   one.     Again,   all   the   materiel  requisite  for  a 
xiege,   all   the  stores   necessary   to   tarry   the   army   through  the 
winter,  in  a   place  where  there  were  no  houses  wherein  to  lodge 
the  men,  no  wood  whence  they  could  draw  th»Mr  fuel,  no  fertile 
trouDtry  round  about  producing  its  corn  and  cattle  ; — these  things, 
■9  well  as  clothing,  blankets,  shoes,  spirits,  wine,  medicine,  and 
BO  forth,  could   be  supplied  only  from   home.     Ought   there   to 
liave  been  any  difficulty  in  forwarding  such  supplies  to  a  British 
army  which   rested   up(>n   the   sea,   which   had   the  capital  of  a 
fiiendly  pjwer  within  twenty-four  hours' steaming  of  its  position, 
and  an  enemy  to  deal  with  who  could  not  put  a  cock-boat  on  thr 
water,    or    by    any   other   means   interrupt   the  communications 
between  London   and  Balaclava?     No  I    and  none  would  have 
arisen,    but   for  one   of   the  most  extraordinary  oversights  that 
BTer  occurred,  superadded   to  a  total   lack   of  experience,  not  to 
MY  capacity,  rather  in   the  statesmen  whose   business   it  was  to 
avert  these  evils,  than  in  the  generals  and  beads  of  departments 
irlio  were  called   upon   to  cope  with   them.     The  generals  and 
lieads  of  departments  in   the  field   did   not  pretend  to   be  other 
fban  inexperienced.     They  had  never  been  called  upon  to  create, 
UjjCy  h«d  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  acting  with  a  system  of  stores, 
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transport,  purveyance,  and  such  like,  on  which  the  very  exist- 
ence, not  to  say   the   efficiency,  of   an   army   depends.     Their 
blunders,   which   were   many,    however  much   we   may  deplorn— 
them,  if  censured  at  all,  must   therefore  be  censured   tendcrljifl 
13ut  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Government  at   home,  and  of  il» 
mode  of  doinp;  business,  when  we  know  that  all  this  while  there 
was  arressible  to  them  a  volume  which,  compiled  under  the«w 
of  the  groat  Duke  of  Wellington,  contained  the  fullest  and  mosl 
ample   instructions  on  these  various  heads.     Had   that  volume 
come  to   Iij!:ht  before,   as   it  did    s«»on   after,  the  Crimean  wir, 
how   much   stifTeringf,  how  much  shame  might  have  been  sira) 
l>oth  to  individuals  and  to  the  nation.*    Prepared  for  the  puidiince 
of  the  Portuguese  expedition  in  1824,  and  printed   in  1833,  ibe 
volume  in  question  appears  to  have  stood  neglected  in  Pall  Mali, 
where  there  was  no  Master-General  or  other  officer  present  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  the  office  to  be  awareof 
its  existence.      Meanwhile  the  other  departments  of  State  irei 
under  the  management  of  men  who  probably  never,   througbv 
their  previous   lives,   had   piven  one  serious   thought,   either  In" 
what  armies  engaged  in  war  require  to  keep  them  efficient,  of 
to  the  best  means  of  supplving  these  requirements.      Had  ihr 
Duke  of   Newcastle    and    Mr.  Sidney   Herbert    been    fortunatt^ 
enough  to  come  across  the  Duke's  Instructions  to  '  the  respectifi^| 
officers/  they  would  have  understood  that  it  is  idle  to  load  ships™ 
with  stores  and  send  them  awa^',  unless  the  stores  \ye  consignrd  U 
officers  authorised  specially  to  receive  them.     Had  they  furniibi 
Lord   Raglan  with   a  copy  of  the   same   Instructions   before 
quitted  England,  Balaclava — or  whatever  place  became  the  bftW 
of  his  operations — would  have  been  fitted  at  once  with  adequnl^^ 
store-houses,   and  able  and   active    functionaries   to  superintraijH 
them.     Had   the  respective    officers,  paymasters,    and    comnii*''" 
saries   been  instructed,  through  the  same   Manual,   how   to  act 
when  stores  or  money  arrived,  they  would  have  provided  nicani 
of  pushing  things  to  the  front  in  the  proportions   neetled  and 
indented   for.     Had  these   precautions   been  taken,  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol  would  have  pnibably  not  lasted  half  the  time  thai  it 
did  ;  nor  should  we  have  heard  of  men  and  horses  perishing  1>J 
hundreds  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the  lines,  while,  only  seven  milf* 
off,  clothing,  provisions,  and  forage,  were  stowed  away  in  ship* 
holds,  or  rotting  on  the  banks  of  the  harbour,  or  impeding  il 


4 


•  Captain  Gortlou,  the  able  anil  xealoiis  Coniniller  at  Woolwiclt,  previomlj'  c 
of  Uie  Store  Ooparlment  ut  Balaclara,  refers  io  liu  evidence  iH-fore  '  '^-'  *^*  *' 
naira'a  Cominittt:e  in  marked  terras  to  lliiK  itatl  oversight: — *  We  in 
h«  sayt,  *  a  large  porciou  of  our  Crimean  disasters  to  the  tion-atten< 
grdcn  and  specific  r^ilntiou*  drawn  up  by  the  late  Doke  of  Welliogtuu. 
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ligation.  As  it  was,  each  post  broaght  home  tidings  which 
iii^k<le  the  heart  of  the  nntion  bleed,  and  roused  its  anger  because 
oP  -the  apparent  impussibility,  under  existing  circumstances,  ol 
(lo£ng  better. 

There  was  little  cordiality  of  sentiment  in  the  Coalition 
C^1}inet  from  the  outset.  The  difHculties  in  which  the  war 
with  Russia  involved  them  soon  brought  their  differences  to  a 
hf*<xd.  Tliose  among  them  who  had  the  main  conduct  of  the 
wia.T  began  lu  complain  that  their  colleagues  gave  them  only  half 
st>j>port.  People,  who  could  not  see  behind  the  curtain,  were 
undecided  which  most  to  censure  for  the  disasters  they  read 
al^out — individual  Ministers  or  tlie  system.  As  was  to  be 
•■Kj^ected,  the  Ministers,  in  defending  themselves,  threw  the  blame 
UfX^n  the  system,  and  a  cry  for  change  arose  louder  and  more 
^e-laement  than  ever.  Nobody  stopped  to  ask  whether  the 
system  had  been  fairly  treated — with  its  dislocated  Ordnance 
^flRcc,  its  inexperienced  Secretary  of  State,  its  zealous  and  able, 
yet:  necessarily  ill-instructed  Secretary -at- War,  and  its  Treasury 
H^^ite  untrained,  except  to  the  routine  business  of  a  Commissariat 
"*  the  Colonies.  Nobody  cared  to  consider  that  it  was  not  tlie 
system,  but  the  mistiken  economy  of  administrations  and  of 
P^-i-liamcnts  which  had  stripped  the  country  of  its  military 
^Sources.  The  Duke*s  famous  letter  of  January  9th,  1847,  to 
^*v*  John  Burgoyne,  shows  that  he  at  least  was  neither  ignorant 
"^  that  matter,  nor  indifferent  to  it : — 

*  I  have  in  vatn,'  ho  Bays,  *  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  attoniion 
•^^ereut  administrations  to  the  state  of  tilings  as  woU  known  to  ouT^ 
'^^ighbonrs  (rivals  in  power,  at  least,  fonnor  adversaries  and  cucmies) 
^*^  to  uiirsclvcH.  ...  I  was  aware  that  our  magazines  and  arsenals 
^^yr^  viyry  inadequately  rnipplied  with  ordnance  and  carriages,  arms, 
•^^1*8  of  oil  denominations,  and  ammunition.  ....  You  will  sec 
*Oto  whot  I  have  written,  that  I  have  contemplated  the  danger  to 
yliicb  you  liavo  referred.  1  liave  done  so  for  years.  I  have  drawn  to 
*^  ^ho  attention  of  different  admiuistmtious  at  different  times.' 

^Hd  so  on.      It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  allege  that  our  lack  of 

^a^nsport,  our    deficiency  in  Artillery,  our   apparent   ignorance 

^^w  to  supply  either  want  in  a  hurry,  and  to  provide  reserves  for 

^**e  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  were  attributable   at   the  outburst  of 

''*^  Russian  war,  either  to   any  radical  defect  in  our  military 

■  m,  or  to  the  negligence  of  tlie  great  man  who  had  so  long 

ided  over  tlie  destinies  of  the  Army.     His  remonstrances,  on 

L       '-ur>  rontrarv,   had  so  far    prevailed  in   compelling  a  doctrinaire 

I      *'lministration  to  think  of  something  beyond  the  abstract  prin- 

m     ^^ples  of  economical  scieace,  that  the  Board  of  Ordnance  was 

1     ^hle,  when  the  pinch  came,  to  put  sixty  guns  well   horsed  and 

I  appointed 
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appointeil  in  the  field.     Had  his  wise  counsels  been  morv  faic^ 
fully  attended  to,  murh   bryond    this  could  have  been  elTecli'd. 
The  confusion  which  reignetl    in  every  dejiartmcnt  would  1 
been  little  known,  even  at   the  beginning-,   and  as  the  stru 
went  on,  the  Army,  instead  of  fading  away,  would  have  gro 
continually  more  efficient.      But  vulfrar  minds  could    not 
this  in,  and  official  persons  interested  in  hiding^  their  own  shnrf^ 
comings  thrust   it  carefully   into  the  background.       It    was  the 
system,  not  the  Ministers  and  Generals,  that  werr   in  fault 
command   went  forth  to  amalgamate  the  several  offices    whi 
were  concerned   in  Army  administration,  and  it  was  rcckles 
and  most  imprudently  acted  upon. 

The  first  step  taken  to  allay  public  clamour  was  the  severan 
wbile  hostilities  were  yet  in  progress,  of  the  Ministry  of  War  fi 
the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  a  proceeding  which  threw  ujmiu 
country  at  once  the  expense  of  a  fourth  Secretary  of  Stale,  with 
separate  establishment  of  secretaries,  clerks,  and  so  foilh.  Uooi 
were  hired  for  him  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  where  ho  gave  h 
self  to  the  undivided  care  of  the  army  and  its  wants.  By-and 
the  Commissariat,  with  its  banking  and  supply  business, 
withdrawn  from  the  Treasury,  and  handed  over  to  the  new 
tary  of  State  for  War.  This  was  in  December,  1854.  But 
we  are  not  writing  a  history  either  of  the  Crimean  war 
of  the  conglomeration  of  atoms  which  went  to  make  up 
Aberdeen's  administration,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  port 
of  the  subject  farther.  The  Government  soon  fell  to  pieces. 
A  brief  interregnum  followed,  after  whirh,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  Lord  Palmerston  kissed  hands  as  First  Lorti  of  t] 
Treasury.  Lord  Panmure  accepted  the  Ministry  <»f  War; 
from  the  very  first  Cabinet  that  met,  the  new  War  Minister 
brought  away  with  him,  written,  we  arc  told,  on  half  a  sheet 
letter-paper,  the  decree  that  doomed  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
destruction. 

Thus  in  the  first  hour,  so  to  speak,  of  his  accession  to  power 
Lord    Palmersttm    realised    a    dream    which  for  so    many  years 
had   occupied   his   brain.     The  hated  Ordnance  Board  was  abo- 
lished.     Nor  was    he  slow    in    following  up   one  great  succoM 
with  others.      Before  the  end  of  the  month  the  office  of  Secretai 
at- War  melteil  into  that  of  War  Minister,  the  Minister  for  Wj 
receiving,  in  addition  to  his  patent  ns  Secretary  of  State,  a  cc 
mission  as  Secretary-at-War.      In  March   of  tlie   same  year, 
buHiness  of  the  Militia   was   transferred  from    the   office  of 
Home  Secretary  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War; 
in  May  a  patent  was  issued,  vesting  in  the  Secretary  of  State 
War  *  the  administration  of  the  Army  and  Onlnance,'  except 
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Ar  as  relates  to  or  concerns  the  military  command  ami  disci- 
pline of  tbc  army  ;  as  likewise  to  the  appointments  to  and  promo- 
tions in  the  service,  so  Tar  as  by  commission  the  military  com- 
mand and  discipline  thereof  shiiU  have  been  committed  to,  vested 
in,  or  regulated  by,  the  Commander-in-Chief.'*  Finally,  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  having  transferred  the  military  control  of  the 
Roval  Artillery  and  Eng;ineers  to  the  General  Commanding-in- 
Cbicf,  was,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  constituted  srde  proprietor  of 
all  the  lands,  fortresses,  and  jmwcrs,  formerly  held  aiid  exercised  by 
the'  Board  of  Ordnance,  as  completely  as  by  a  previous  arrange- 
ment he  liad  been  put  in  charge  of  the  Commissariat  chest. 

Thus  was  the  work  of  consolidation  completed.    The  functions, 
hwetofore  separate  and  distinct — of  Secretary   of  State — of  the 
Treasury — of  the  principal  ofticers  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance — of 
liie  Secretary-at-War — of  the   Home   Secretary  as  head   of  the 
militia — were  all   handed  over  to  one  man.     The  securities  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  against  extravagance  in  the  abuse  o( 
power,  were  cast  aside.      It  was  thenceforth  competent  for  this 
single   leviathan   to  do  with  the  Queen's  army  what  he  pleased  ; 
to    send   it,  wholly  or  in  j>art,  to  any   portion  of  the  empire,  or 
^>^>ond  the  empire  if  he  so  willed^to  issue  arms,  whenever  so 
disposed,  to  half  a  million  of  men  out  (»f  the  reserve  stores, — to 
piace  whomsoever  he  would  at   the  head  of  the  army,  and  to  sell 
E^orer  Castle,  and  all  the  other  dt-fensivc  works  in  the?  kingdom, 
^KXchpcked,  and  if  Parliament  happened  not  to  be  sitting,  unques- 
^».«ineil    by   any   human   l>eing.      We  do   not  of  course  mean   to 
^^'asiauate  that  any  such  monstrous  imaginations  ever  entered  into 
^-u-«  head  of  the  most   imaginative  of  the  many  Ministers   who 
Wacceeded  each  other,  like  the   shades  of  Banquo's  sons,  at  the 
*»^ar  Office.    But  the  farts  are  as  we  state  them,  that  these  things, 
**»d  more,  might  have   been  done   in  1855,  and   might   be  done 
**ow,  because  we  have  sacrificed  to  an  idle  straining  after  unity 
*^i at  wholesome  system  of  check  and  balance  which  one  admi- 
•^-■strative  department  exercised,  and  was  created  for  the  express 
|*^r|x)se  of  exercising,  over  anotlier  in  our  militiry  system. 

A  machine  thus  badly  planned  and  hurriedly  put  together 
^*^uld  not  fail  of  soon  getting  out  of  gear.  Nobody  in  that  pre- 
*^»»tious  office  appeared  to  understand  what  his  proper  functions 
^^Te,  and  rorrespimdence,  the  cutting  down  of  which  had  been 
^^c^koned  upon  as  a  clear  saving  both  of  time  and  money,  became 

I  A  curious  bUtory  attaches  to  tlui  clause.  The  paii-Dt,  as  origiually  ttrawu, 
/°'i  it  tidt.  The  Sovereign,  ji:aloiis  of  the  coiistitutiorml  rights  of  ihe  Crown, 
^^«ccd  the  omission.  '1  be  docuDiv-Qt  « as  sent  Imck  and  iiiiprove<l.  But  in  the 
'^^^I'l  deed  DO  a.lturauoD  was  made.  Iletuv,  when  a  change  of  Ministers  occurred, 
''"^  4  new  patent  i-ame  to  be  drawn  up,  Uie   cUu^  guarding  tlie  rights  of  the 
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■^witoaiider-iu-Chief  failed  to  appear  \\x  it. 
Vol.  It'd.—No,  2^r. 
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more  voluminous  from  day  to  day.  Official  returns  show,  that 
whereas  in  1853  the  War  Office  and  Or(!nance  Boani  betwei-n 
them.  havinjE:,  without  reference  to  the  Treasury  and  Home  Oflifc, 
five  I'arliamenlary  officers  to  speak  for  them,  received  162»iHK) 
letters  and  wrote  201,000,  the  amalgamated  War  Office,  with  its 
single  Secretary  of  State  in  one  Housp,  and  his  solitary  Umior- 
Secrotary  in  the  other,  received  in  1855  not  fewer  than  SiyjJtS 
letters,  and  wrote  532,190.  What  the  case  may  be  now  we  do 
not  undertake  to  say ;  but,  whether  the  correspondence  be  curtaiJed 
or  extended  since  1S55,  it  is  obvious  that  of  the  thuusands  of 
letters  received  and  written  in  his  name,  the  Secretary  of  State 
can  know  nothing,  and  that  his  responsibility  for  their  contents 
must  be  either  a  gross  injustice  upon  him,  or  a  farce.  Indeeii, 
the  facilities  for  perverting  his  intentions  seem  to  be  unbounded, 
if  it  be  fair  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  Boxer  correspondence, 
of  wliich  the  world  has  recently  heard.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
new  arrangements  threw  upon  one  man  the  work  of  six-  Hwl  lie 
been  free  to  devote  to  it  his  whole  time  and  attention,  there  in» 
more  fur  him  to  do  in  the  War  Office  alone  than  he  could  possibk 
overtake.  With  the  business  of  the  Cabinet  superadded,  and  the 
necessity  of  answering,  in  person  or  through  his  Under-Secretary, 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  soon  fell  to  the  rrtu. 
What  was  done,  however,  could  not,  it  was  assumed,  be  undone. 
and  so  a  process  of  tinkering  began,  which  has  been  steadily  prr- 
severed  in  down  to  the  period  of  our  writing.  Thus  regulations, 
drawn  up  and  an  establishment  fixed  in  June,  1855,  went  out  of 
date  in  January,  185G.  The  establishment  and  regulations,  pt<^ 
nounced  j)erfect  in  January,  1850,  lasted  only  till  February,  lt^'>7- 
But  the  establishment  and  regulations,  settled  in  1857,  wercsrt 
aside  for  others  in  1858,  just  as  these  in  their  turn  made  wav  i^ 
a  fresh  establishment  and  fresh  regulations  in  1859,  and  again  in 
1860.  And  so  we  have  gone  on  ever  since,  changing  our  arranf^ 
mcnts  almfHt  as  often  as  we  changed  our  Ministers,  without,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  arriving  at  any  other  conclusi(m  than  that  there  o 
great  cause  of  thankfulness  that  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been 
preserved,  because  war,  on  a  large  scale,  if  it  lasted  three  moothi, 
would  have  brought  us  at  any  time  since  1855  to  a  standstill 

Again,  as  regards  expenditure,  there  is  no  denying  the  fart 
that  the  expense  of  keeping  up  and  administering  the  army  bu 
enormously  increased  since  the  amalgamation  was  effected,  « 
our  readers  will  turn  to  pages  403,  404,  of  the  second  volumes* 
Mr.  Clode's  work,  they  will  find  this  statement  verified  by  tabiA 
carefully  comj>iled  in  the  War  Office  itself.  From  these  we  letnit 
that  whereas  in  1852-3,  the  year  l>efore  the  amalgamation,  die 
effective  strength  of  the  army  cost  the  country  6,91*8,780/.,  ibr  ex- 
pend i  tuff 
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j5enditare  on   that  account  alone  rose  in  1854-5  to  12,172,466/., 

«u)(l  has  never  since  fallen  below  9,537,401/. — its  cost  in  1858-59. 

M.n  1867-68  it  rose  to  13,745,817/.,  and  this  year  the  estimates 

^e  taken  at  10,796,700/,     In  like  manner  the  outlay  on  buiMing 

Cknd  works  has  kept  steadily  advancing:.     It  amounted  in  1852-53 

to  449,028/.     The  lowest  estimate  since  has  been  735,272/.  in 

1864-68 ;  in  all  the  other  years,  down  to  the  present,  it  has  rang^ed 

from  765,272/.  up  to   1,839,069/.     So  also,  under   the  head  of 

office  expenses,  we  find  ourselves  the  reverse  of  g-ainers  by  the 

chang^e.      The   War  Office,  inclusive  of   everything  except  the 

Topojfrnphical  department,  was  manned  in  1854  for  115,173/.; 

the   Horse  Guards  for  26,018/.      In  1857-8  the  War  Office  had 

^own  to  166,939/. ;   the  Horse  Guards  to  42,724/.    This  year  the 

expenses  of  lx>th,  in  combination,  amount  to  249,309/. 

Now  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  steady  rise  in  the 
expense  of  the  national  armament  and  its  administration  is  or 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  unmitigated  censure.  It  is  past  dispute 
that  prior  to  the  Crimean  War  military  efficiency  was  sacrificed 
to  ill-judged  economy,  and  the  lesson  which  we  learned  from 
that  misconducted  struggle  would  have  been  thrown  away  upon 
us  had  we  returned,  at  its  close,  to  our  old  habits.  But  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  army,  which  now  costs  very  little  short  of 
eleven  millions,  cost  In  1861-2  upwards  of  thirteen  millions,  In 
1862-3  upwards  of  twelve,  and  again  in  1867-8  upwards  of 
thirteen,  and  when  we  further  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
iccent  economies  have  their  source  maluly  in  a  change  of  Colo- 
nial policy,  leading  to  a  large  reduction  in  the  efficient  strength 
of  the  army,  then  we  find  it  hard  to  gainsav  altogether  what  is 
suggested,  rather  than  expressed,  in  the  following  sentence: — 

'  If  thefle  fttatemeuta  are  to  bo  relied  upon  [tho  tables  which  the 
anUior  has  given],  it  would  appear  that  tho  experience  of  those 
witnesses  who  in  1837,  warned  the  Govemmcut  against  change,  led 
them  to  right  conclusions  in  predicting  that  no  coouomy  would  bo 
effected  by  breaking  down  the  subordinate  departments,  which  served 
ag  outworks  to  the  Troastuy.  But  it  may  be  pertinent  to  inquiro 
whether  the  two  factA  standing  in  juxtaposition  have  any,  and  what 
infiucDco  npon  each  other?  Whether  military  expenditure  has  been 
permitted  to  increase  because  tho  personnel  of  tho  War  Department  has 
become  military  ?  And  whether  Parliament  has  lost  that  check  and 
control  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pronounced  so  ncceesaiy  to 
eoonamj.' 

Mr.  Clode  is,  we  think,  a  little  too  severe  upon  military  admi- 
nistrators. Put  them  in  their  proper  places,  bringing  them,  at 
the  same  time,  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  Parliament  and 
the  Treasury,  and  there  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  why, 
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t>eing  men  of  business, — bs  very  many  of  our  officers  now  are,- 
they  should  nut  prove  as  ccunomical  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
more  skilful  in  providing  for  the  real  wants  of  the  army  than 
civilians.  The  true  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  present  system 
seems  therefore  to  be  this,  that  hitherto  our  administratorB,  whether 
military  men  or  civilians,  have  not  been  brought  sufficiently 
under  parliamentary  control.  Vet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
Minister  after  Minister  bas  done  his  best  to  reduce  chaos  to  order. 
We  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  Royal  Commissions  and  how 
manyCnmmittees — now  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  now 
by  the  Secretary  of  State- — have  sat  and  reported  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate War  Office  since  1855.  Certaiidy  more  than  a  hundred 
went  through  the  proiidess  labour.  Wc  have  even  heard  the 
total  estimated  at  double  that  amount.  But  great  as  that  aumber 
is,  there  are  not  more  than  three  among  them  all  which  put  in 
any  claim  on  our  serious  attention  ;  to  these,  therefore,  and  to 
the  action  taken  upon  them,  we  pro|X}se  exclusively  to  confine 
our  remarks. 

On  the   lOdj  of  March,  1859,  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  :■"— 

*  That  A  select  Committee  be  appointed  <o  inquire  intii  the 
of  the  alterations  iu  militoiy  organiaatiun  regarding  the  War  Oftot 
uud  Board  of  Ordnance^  whjch  were  mode  in  the  year  1855 ;  and 
alfio  to  inquire  whether  any  changes  are  required  to  secore  the 
ttfemnst  effioienojr  and  eoouomy  in  the  administration  of  military 
aflairs.' 

The  Committee  was  well  composed.  It  iocladcd  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  Li»rd  John  Russell,  Lord  Hotham,  Mr.  Ellice.  Mr. 
Sidnev  Herbert,  General  Peel,  Colonel  Wilson-Fatten,  Sir  De 
Lacy  k^-ans.  Colonel  Dunne,  and  others.  It  had  under  examina- 
tion Lord  Panmure,  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes»  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Earl  Grey.  General  Peel,  Capuin  Gordon,  and  many  frentlemea  \ 
bcsidesi,  several  iif  them  well  qualified  to  advance  and  suppf>rt 
their  own  opinions.  Two  draft  reports  were  in  dne  time  handed 
in,  one  compiUxl  by  Sir  James  Graham,  the  other  by  Colonel 
l>unnr,  and  the  former,  which  is  the  more  elaborate,  was  bv  a 
largv  knajnrily  affirmed  and  adopted.  Its  purport  was  this — 
Keservii^  to  the  Grorral  Commandin|f  in  Chief  the  authority  aod 
privileges  which  he  thro  eierctsed,  an*!  imlirectly  censuring  niA  a 
few  of  the  clMiuges  whkk  had  in  ocber  dirrctiocis  been  brought 
about,  the  Committee  s«|tg«atc«l  %h»X  ia  additickn  to  his  Parlia- 
ctitary  I'mlcr-ScctTtivry,  his  tw\»  PwwMWDt  Uoder-Secretarics, 
1  an  Asutftaikt  CtKln^^Wrvtar^,  ^  SeciHu^  of  State  shonUL 
have  besidr  him  u  advtterst— 
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1.  An  officer  of  artillery,  to  superintend  tlie  manuiacture  of  all 
tnilitarv  stores. 

2.  An  Inspector-General  of  Fortifirations. 

3.  A  Director  of  Supplies,  being  a  military  officer,  to  super- 
intend the  commissariat,  the  clothing,  and  all  stores  not  called 
'  wailikc  stores,* 

4.  A  Director  of  the  Medical  Department. 

5.  A  Store-Keeper  General. 

6.  A  Commissary-in-Chief. 

7.  An  Inspector  of  Militia  and  Volunteers. 

8.  An  Accountant-General,  having  charge  of  the  finance. 

'  On  the  whole,'  continuee  the  Report,  *  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  schemo,  proposed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  has  tlie 
merit  of  rcflncing  change  to  the  miuimum,  while  it  produces  an 
increase  of  real  efficiency.  Mr.  Herbert  has  also  dechired  it  to  Iw  his 
opinion,  that  if  one  or  more  of  thcBO  military  IiuuIh  uf  dcpurtmuuts 
Aad  eeati  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  pnblic  advantage  would  be  gr(Mt. 
Wlieu  the  Secretoj-y  of  State  is  a  civilian,  uuaid»l  and  nusupported 
"by  military  colloaguos  in  the  House  of  Commous,  he  is  cxpusod  to 
serious  difficulties,  and  his  administration  of  the  army  ia  inadeqnatcly 
defended. 

•  •  •  • 

'  With  reference  to  any  difference  that  might  arise  as  to  Iho  rela- 
txcns  between  the  Secretory  of  State  for  War  and  the  Commiuidor-in- 
Ohief,  your  Conuuittoo  caimot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  memorable 
obeerrntion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  thus  snms  np  In's  evidence 
"befure  the  ConmiissioQers  of  Military  Inquiry  in  1837  :  "  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  officer  at  the  hoiid  of  the  anuy,  if  he  wants  to  inour 
•iiy  expense,  wouM  naturally  go  to  the  Secretary-at-War,  and  know 
from  him  whether  he  hod  auy  objection  to  incurring  the  expense  pro- 
yoaotL  He  must  know  that  if  it  be  not  approved  by  the  civil  autho- 
xitJes  of  the  army,  such  expense  will  not  bo  voted  in  Parliament,  and 
"wiU  not  bo  allowed.  On  the  other  bond,  if  the  Secrotary-at-War 
^ould  think  that  uuy  expense  which  was  incmred  ought  to  be  discon- 
kaed,  he  would  naturally  inquire  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
lolher  such  expense  might  be  discontinued  without  inconvenience  to 
serrico.     This  is  the  way  the  whole  business  is  generally  tranft- 


The  extent   to  which  this  paper  has  already  run  warns  us 
«ot  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  these  recommendations,  but  the 
Uliject  would   be  most  inefficiently  dealt  with  if  we  omitted  to 
^oim  out  tlmt  already  the  views  of  the  ablest  of  our  modern 
~i  ministrators    are    tending   backwards.     While   the    Board    of 
atlnance  and   old  War  Office  existed,   the   Minister  for    War 
*^«1  the  Cobmies  had   exactly  the  sort   of  assistance  in  and  out 
^    Parliament  which    is   litre  suggested  for  him :  tlie  Master- 
General 
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SJuartermaster-General ;  Lieutonant-General  Sir  D.  Cameron  ;^_ 
Sir  W,  F,  Power,  Commissary-General  in  Cbief;  Colonel  G^| 
jiambier,  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  Artiller)* ;  Colonel  J.  C, 


General  was  hit  military  adviser ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance:, 

liis'^coailjutor ;    the   Secretary-at-VVar,    his    able    and    well    in- 
structed advocate  in  matters  of  finance.     But  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  were  scarcely  received,  and   the  office 
partially  framed  upon  them,  when  another  dead-lock  occui 
and  a  fresh  call  was  made  for  advice  out  of  doors. 

Accordingly  in  June,  1866,  Lord    Hartinjton,  who 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  appointed  a  Committee  of  officers, 
with  General  Lord  Strathnairn  at  their  head,  to  inquire  into  the 
best  mode  of  supplying  with  stores  an  army  in  the  field-     The 
Committee  was  composctl  of  Licutenant-Gcneral  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
Quartermaster-General;   Lieutenant-General   Sir   D.    Cameron j^ 
Si 
G. 

Kennedy,  CoiDuiaudant  of  the  Military  Train  ;  and  Colonel  J. 
Shadwell,  Military  Assistant  at  the  War  Office.     Tbc  Committee 
gave  in  its  Report  on  the  5th  of  July,  18(j7,  and  sug^sted  among 
other  things  that  *a  special  committee  should  as  soon  as  possible 
be  nominated,  to  consider  as  to  the  department  upon  which  shouli 
devolve  the  control  and  management  of  the  transport  duties 
the  army/      Now  this    suggestion    obviously  pointed  to    sol 
fresh   changes    in    the  War   Office    itself;     in    other    words, 
opened   one  of  those  questions   which  had  not  heretofore 
dealt  with,  except  by  Members  of  Parliament  of  high  auihorit 
as  constitutional  statesmen.     Inhere  was  no  great  harm  in  thi 
certainly.    The  Committee  might  be  travelling  somewhat  beyoi 
the  record    by   making  a   suggestion  outside   its  proper    fum 
tions  ;  but  if  the  suggestion  was  good   in  itself,  the  irrejularil 
could    easily   be    condonetl.       Not    so    the  error  that    fallow- 
General  Feel,  who  had  succeeded   L<ird  Hartington  at  the  W( 
Office,  made  a  mistake  when,  instead  of  getting  a  parllamenl 
committee  appointed,  he   invited    the   same    body  of  milii 
officers,  whom  he   had   brought  together  for  a  special  and  pi 
fessional    purpose,   to  enter  upon  a   great  question   which  was 
much  more  of  a  constitutional   than  a  military  question.     Lord 
Strathnairn *a  Committee,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  obviously  not 
the  tribunal  l)efore  which  points  ejecting  the  general  government    - 
of  the  Queen's  army  ought  to  have  been  brought.     Admirable  wit-  -* 
nesses  its  members  might  have  been,  each  taken  separately.    Eat<^ 
the  court  was  a  bad  court,  because  irregularly  constituted.      It  had  jI 
no  business  to  act  as   it   did.      After  a  gi>od  deal  of  evidenced 
had  been  taken,  however,  and  a  variety  of  opinions  elicitetl,  the^S 
Committee  gave  in  a  Report,  which  turns,  as  we  read  it,  much-tf 
more  on  one  or  two  particular  dcK-uments  than  upon  the  general^ 
tendency  of  the  evidence.     A  long  paper,  compiled 
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Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  a  letter  dated  the  4th  of  December  of 
tlie  same  year  from  Lord  De  Grey  to  the  Treasury,  seem  to  have 
liad  greater  weight  with  the  Committee  than  the  opinions  of 
men  like  Admiral  Caffin,  Captain  Gordon,  the  late  Mr.  Godley, 
Colonel  Milward,  and  General  St.  George.  We  should  say,  in 
fact,  if  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Report,  that  it 
reads  very  much  as  if  the  bocly  reporting  had  worked  up  to  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  Lord  De  Grey 
are  both  ardent  admirers  of  the  French  Intendance  Militaire. 
The  Committee  catchiii^j  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ex- War  Minister 
and  fX-Sccretary  to  the  Treasury  make  every  question  asked,  and 
every  answer  given,  run  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  too, 
in  the  face  of  the  following  declaration  penned  by  Sir  Charles 
Trerelyan  himself: — 

*  The  Duko  of  Wellington  fonnd  our  military  adminifltratlve  system, 
tho  oommencemeut  of  the  Pcninsalar  War,  in  a  more  imperfect 
state  than  now;  but  by  a  vigorous  course  of  practical  reform  ho 
ised  its  I'cpntation  so  high  that,  on  the  restoiiition  of  j>cacu.  Boron 
opin  waa  sent  by  the  French  Govermucnt  to  inquire  into  tluj  arrange- 
entfi  which  had  proved  to  bo  eo  productivo  of  mihtary  efficioucy. 
ince  that  wo  havo  for  more  than  one  gc^noration  applied  onrsolvfefi  to 
i.liG  arte  of  peace,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  military  Bcience,  and  it  has 
H.CW  become  our  turn  to  loam  from  tho  French.' 

From  the  French  or  from  some  other  foreign  Power  we  cer- 
tainly must  learn,  if  we  be  too  proud  to  build  up  again  what  we 
otirsclves  destroyed   with  our  own  hands,   wantonly  pulling  to 
Jiicces  the  machine  which  the  great  Duke  with  so  much  care, 
^nd  at  such  an  expense  of  labour  and  patience,  had  put  together. 
*»  e  cannot,  however,  accept  as  candid  or  even  honest  the  colouring 
'^hich  the  Rep<jrt  gives  to  Sir  Charles's  declaration.      It  is  not 
'iw?   fact  that  *lhe  tendency  of  the  Duke's  reforms  was  towards 
^^    model  which  the  French  afterwards  adopted  and  reduced  ti> 
*>'st<?m.*     The  Duke  never  lost  sight,  in   his  ;ceal  for  efficiency, 
*^*    the  nature  of  the  Government  which  he  served.     The  con- 
*^^>itralion    in  the    same   individual   of  the   powers  of  spending 
Y***l   controlling  expense   may,  perhaps,  work   well   in  an  abso- 
"^^e  monarchy.     It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  our  parliamemary 
^^tera,  and  goes  directly  counter  to  the  object  and  design  ol"  all 
^^^t  was  effected  for  public  liberty  at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
'•^U,     And  this  the  Duke  omitted  no  op|x>rtunity  of  pointing 
^t  as  often  as  his  opinion  was  asked  on  the  subject  of  amalga- 
tion  in  our  military  departments. 

\t  is   not,   however,  in   this  respect  alone,  that  Lord  Strath- 

***n»'s    Committee,   in  their    Kepon,  exhibit    either    the   most 

^raordinary  aptitude  to  misconceive,   or  a  wonderful  facility 

in 
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in  misrepresenting,  matters  of  fact.     They  speak  of  '  the  prvscii 
Intendance  Mtlitaire  as  a  corps  admittedly  well  adapted  to  wcutv' 
at   once  administrative  effiriency  and  economy,'  and  say^  tint 
*  because   of    its    recruitment  exclusively    from   amoner  raiiiury. 
men,  the  administration  of  the    French  army   is   conducted 
officers  in  the  vigour  of  life,  possessed  of  su]>erior  profesiioai) 
atta in m en ts,  and   trai ti ed   to   the   performance   of   their 
duties.' 

Now,  we  plead  guilty  to  the  weakness — if  weakness  it 
of  trusting;  more  in  matters  of  this  sort  to  the  judprment  ol  Fmic 
officers  wbo  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of  tbcil 
own  system,  than  to  the  opinions,  on  whatever  ground  fonnt ' 
even  of  men  so  distinguished  as  Lord  Stmthnairn  and  Sil 
Duncan  Cameron.  No  higher  authority  can  be  found  on  all 
points  connected  with  the  French  army  and  its  administratino 
than  General  Trochu.  What  does  he  say  about  the  Inteoduice 
in  his  well  known  work,  '  L'Armee  Fran^aise,  en  18fi7':* — 

'  In  France,  after  tho  campaigns  of  the  Kepnhlie  and  tbo  Empiitt 
men  whose  experience  was  considerable  united  for  the  porpoM  of 
furnishing  the  army  with  a  system  of  niilitaiy  administrtttiou,  tha 
principles  and  mechanism  of  which  ha<l  a  high  ]>ractica]  tiJuo  is 
reference  to  war.  ...  In  the  system  of  these  great  ftdminislntow, 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  various  services  were  carried  on. 
fiido  by  side,  withont  being  confoinuled  with  one  another.  .  .  .  TU 
Dircutors,  the  OontroUers,  and  the  executive  ufiicers  were  men  d 
business,  who  hod  been  initiatetl  into  business  from  the  first  stfp  lA 
their  career,  and  tidncatod  from  on  early  period  for  the  perfonoww* 
of  tlieir  fimetiuns  in  the  army  by  iiutuiil  duty,  by  exchanges,  and  br 
being  8i>ecially  brought  into  contact  in  every  way  with  the  dfi 
those  functions.  They  lived  from  the  ago  of  eighteen  ur  tw- 1  ,■ 
an  atmi>8pherc  of  business,  having  special  reference  to  the  admiaisto- 
tion  of  the  army.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  central  department,  ui^ 
the  agents  of  the  administrative  services,  commeucod  their  cveef  * 
students,  learning  from  their  youth  what  was  always  to  be  tlietf 
speciality.  Under  the  system  which  prevails  now-a-days,  all  8i«^ 
functionaries,  without  oxcej>tiou,  before  entering  ujKm  their  p'^^'^'^ 
business,  have  been  through  long  years— tbo  years  of  youth,  ii; 
men  leum  and  study  with  most  fruit — officei-s  and  non-commit^-  J- 
officers  in  the  army.  With  them  a  public  examination  tokei  ti» 
place  of  ten  or  fifteen  yeiui^  of  practical  and  professional  eipcrit 
What  do  I  say,— of  thirty  or  forty  years  of  such  practical 
ence ;  for  we  sec  Generals  of  Rrigndo,  not  nnfrcquently  nt  the 
fibigo  of  their  career,  bccommg  lutendant-Gcnends,  that  is  to  Mjt 
arbiters  for  the  next  war,  of  the  existence  of  our  troojw  in  the 

♦  See  his  chapter,  'rAdminUtration  <le  l'Arinee,*y»a«rfm.  See  also  undtf  l^ 
same  heading  *  Ktf(>onM.'  d'uu  Officler  u  TO^cilt  General/  nuteur  dc  '  I'Ar** 
Pmn^aiBC.  en  1867.* 
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It  i«  idlo,  I  think,  to  fiearob  throngh  tho  wbolo  soopo  of  tbo  pnblic 
aflbirs  of  France,  for  a  more  astotmdiug  specimcu  of  blondGr.' 

The  same  bigh  autbority  assurns  us  that  tbrough  the  failure 
of  the  IntendaiK-e  in  the  Italian  campaign,  whole  divisions  of 
the  French  army  were  often  for  days  together  without  bread  ; 
and  tbat  in  the  Crimea  the  army  must  have  perished  but  that 
a  well-known  bouse  of  business  in  Marseilles  stepped  forward  to 
sustain  a  ])Jira1ysed  department  Again,  we  find  that  in  con- 
sequence of  being  thrown  upon  the  Intendance  for  its  supplies, 
the  medical  department  of  the  French  army,  both  in  Italy  and 
the  Crimea,  was  continually  at  its  wits*  ends.  The  Surgeon-in- 
Cbief  of  the  Guard,  writing  from  Alexandria  on  tbc  ISJth  of  May, 
^0,  says:— 

HPNo  litters,  no  ambulances,  uo  waggons :  I  have  begged  hard  for 
'Storoform  and  perchlorido  of  iron,  uothing  has  as  yet  been  given  me/ 

He  writes  again  from  Valeggio  on  the  7th  of  July  : — 

'  For  tbo  last  fortoigbt  some  rogimeuts  have  only  onco  or  twice  bad 
broad,  and  even  then  it  wob  mouldy,  and  of  a  very  bad  quality.  Wine 
IiBS  completely  failed  :  there  bos  been  scarcely  any  issue  of  it' 

On  the  2nd  of  July  an  officer  wrote  to  the  Emperor  himself 
from  Castigllone: — 

*  Biro,  the  wounded  of  Solferino,  wbo  ore  crowded  bore,  have  never 
yet  had  their  wounds  dressed  fur  want  of  supplies.  Wo  have  lint,  but 
no  linen,  no  sheets,  no  sugar,  no  provisions.' 

Matters  were  quite  as  barl  in  the  Crimea,  perhaps  worse. 
It  is  stated  in  the  *  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,'  in  which  some 
rrfcent  articles  on  the  medical  statistics  of  the  French  army 
have  attracted  great  attention,  tbat  whereas  in  tbe  English  army 
33"9  percent.,  and  in  the  American  army  40'2  percent  of  surgical 
operations  in  war  prove  fatal,  in  the  French  army  tbe  proportions 
'  were,  during  the  Italian  campaign,  CS'i)  per  cent,  during  tbat 
in  tbe  Crimea  72*8 ;  and  tbe  cause  assigned  for  such  excessive 
mortality  is  the  supremacy — the  omnipotence — of  the  Intendance 
Militaire,  which,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  is  in  a  condition 
of  absolute  incapacity.* 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  we  must  hesitate  before 
Wlieving  that  tbe  model  for  military  administration  to  wbicb 
1-oid  Stratbnairn's  committee  points,  is  a  perfect  model     Neither 

^^HW«  recommend  sach   of  our  reailfrs  as  an'  ciirinus  lo  follow  ii|>  to  its 

PHP&iute  issue  this  intcrestiug  t-nquiir.  to  cotiKiilt  '  (ju«.t(iiie«   Rdflrxions  rar 

'^^w^liationderinleiidance  MiliUi'irc' i;Puris,  1856),  Baroa  Ikirdin's'Dictionnaire 

"*«  rArmce  dc  Ttrrc/  uiid  Appcadix  xx.  p.  S72  of  Mr,  Clodc's  sccodJ  volume^ 

*iierv  tbe  cue  is  stated  with  remarkable  cleameu  atul  accuracy. 

can 
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can  wc  admit  for  a  moment  that  it  was  ever  regardrd  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  with  approval ;  far  less  that  he  said  or  did 
anything  having  a  tendency  to  work  up  to  it.     The  administretiTe 
arrangements  which    he   perfected   in   the   Peninsula,   and  into 
which  General    Dupin,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  was  sent  among 
us  to  enquire  were,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  placed  the  com- 
missariat under  the  direct  control  of  the  Treasury,  the  armament 
and  military  stores  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, and  the  administration  uf  both,  as  well  as  of  transport  and 
purveyance  at  the  seat  of  war,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  through  his  Commissary-General,  his  commandantsof 
Artillery  and  Engineers,    his  Quartermaster-General,    bis  Pur- 
vey or-in-chief,   and   his   Boards  of  rcsj>cctivc  officers.     Among 
these — all    subordinated  to   the  great    Duke  —  there    could  be 
no    impeding    antagonisms,    while    of   every  shilling   spent  lo 
exact  account  was  taken,  the  comptroller  of  the  military  chejt 
being  held  responsible  to  the  Treasury  that  it  was  spent  to  good 
purpose. 

VV'^e  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  of  those  tribunals  to  whidi 
we  have  referred  as  demanding  special  notice.  Lord  Ni>rth' 
broukc's  Committee,  as  it  is  called,  was  *  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  arrangements  in  force  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  n 
the  army  departments/  It  consisted  originally  of  three  memben 
only.  Lord  N'orthbrooke,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  St»te 
for  War;  Mr.  Stansfcld,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Trta* 
sury  ;  and  Mr,  Anderson,  Assistant  Controller  and  Auditor  »t 
the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department.  A  fourth  was  subse- 
quently added,  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  permanent  Under-SccretatT 
at  the  War  Office.  We  are  indebted  to  it  for  three  sepanV 
Reports,  the  first  of  which,  bearing  date  March  11,  I8ti9,  «!» 
signed  by  Lord  Northbrooke,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
is  a  very  curious  document.  It  speaks  in  utter  scorn  of  that 
'conception  of  financial  control  which  assumes  tlie  function  m 
finance  to  be  confined  to  watching,  criticising,  and  checkijj^ 
expenditure.* 

*  The  practical  tendency  of  Buch  a  theory,  when  put  in  prActii 
wo  are  assured,  '  towards  the  creation  uf  twin  rival  and  aata( 
powers;  tlie  admimstrativo  branch  seeking  to  spotid,  the  critic 
tmancial  branch  to  criticiso  and  check.  Efficiency  and  oconomfj 
thus  at  war,  or  rather  the  expoudituro  which  hhotdd  be  diructei) 
to  secure  efficiency  tends  to  degenerato  into  extiuragancc,  and  eoooonf 
which  shutdd  check  waste  to  result  in  incomplote  inefficiency.  I^** 
theory,  with  the  narrow  and  perfunctory  duty  which  it  asngw  ** 
finance  ought,  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  no  longer  accepted,  when  wo  poM** 
in  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  a  minister  rcsponsiblo  for  •"* 
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efficiency  of  the  service,  and  for  ita  oconomioal  adininktration,  and 
able  to  battle  \mli  tUu  two.' 

We  must  enter  our  protest  against  such  an  ofT-hand  mode  of 
treating  a  system  of  control  in  military  matters  which  com- 
majoded  the  respect  and  confidence,  not  alone  of  great  soldiers 
Uk.€  the  Duke  of  Wcllingtou,  Sir  George  Murray,  Sir  James 
iCempt,  Lord  Vivian,  and  Lord  Hardinge,  but  of  statesmen,  the 
foremost  of  their  class^  from  Cliarles  James  Fox  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham.  It  seems  to  us  that  three 
civilians,  one  of  them  still  a  young  though  a  very'  able 
man,  and  all  without  experience  in  the  administration  of 
armies,  might  have  expressed  themselves  more  modestly  on  such 
'*>  subject.  The  system  which  they  condemn  created  no  other 
antagonistic  powers  in  the  State  than  are  brought  into  jilay 
in  every  well-conducted  house  of  business,  where  stock  is 
tdken  from  time  tu  time,  and  books  checked  and  examined  by 
persons  not  themselves  mixed  up  in  the  transactions  which  they 
*re  set  to  scrutinise.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Committee, 
*iaTing  cried  down  what  it  is  j)!casetl  to  describe  as  the  *  tradi- 
ttonary  idea,'  adopts  as  its  own  the  more  modem  notion  of 
QUancial  control,  which  means 

tbe  union  of  finance  and  odminiBtratlou ;  bo  that  financial  con- 
^^erations  may  attond  or  dutenuine  administratird  policy  from  its 
**iception,  aa  well  as  control  it  diunng  its  progress,  and  review  it  in 
^*Jtieipation  of  caoh  now  fmaucial  year.  It  is  tlus  latter  theory  whioli, 
*^  our  opinion,  attribntos  higher  fnnctions  and  a  more  real  and  pro- 
^Wblo  control  tu  finance  than  the  oMur  and  more  limited  theory  of  itd 
^^Uictiona,  appropriate  to  times  of  imperfect  administrative  oi^nisation ; 
•■t^r  wbiUt  tho  one  wonld  niako  finance  a  mere  critical  division  of  our 
War  Ufficu  administration,  the  other  rc'cogulHes  tho  function  of  finance 
*^  thiTt  lif  governing,  ae  far  ua  may  be  necessary,  tho  whole  policy  of 
*^  1  lion,  and  as  fttrming  part  of  the  primary  responsibility  of 

*i'  i  ur  and  of  tlie  Cabinet  of  which  ho  in  a  member,' 

Once  more  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  questioning,  first  the 

S'Ood  taste,  and  next  the  object,  of  this  avalanche  of  words.      We 

***^   the  present  day  have  scarcely  so  managed  our  affairs  at  the 

•V'ar  Onice  us  to  be  justified  in  speaking  of  the  past  as  'times 

**f  imperfect  administrative  organisation.'     Our  scramble — for  a 

***««  scramble  it  was — at  the  period  of  the  *  Trent '  difficulty 

*<^arcely  justifies  our  affecting  to  depreciate  the  machinery  which 

^T»abled  the  Duke  to  keep  his  hold  for  seven  years  on  the  Spanish 

*   <-nin5ula,  and  brin^  the  war  toa  close  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne. 

**tJt  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  questionable  taste  as  to  the  obscurity 

<*S'  the  fcntenres  quoted  above  that  we  object.     If  they  have  any 

*«*«Miing  at  all,  it  is  this:  that  public  affairs  are  never  so  well 

carried 


carried  on  as  when  tbo  Minister  who  sppnrJs  is  allnwpfl  tn  bp  tl 
sole  check  on  his  own  expenditure.  Grant  this  lo  be  so,  and  ib 
sooner  we  go  back  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  old  army  exlraonJi 
naries  the  better.  Why,  indeed,  sliould  the  House  of  Commons 
bored  by  listening  to  the  army  estimates  at  all  ?  The Secrptarj ofc 
State  can  take  care  that  'financial  considerations  shall  attend  *0i 
determine  his  administrative  policy  from  its  inception/  and  t 
House  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  provide  the  me» 
of  paying  the  bill  whenever  it  is  presented.  Wonderful  as  al 
this  is,  we  are  treatetl  to  a  still  greater  marvel.  TTie  Re- 
asserts, in  one  paragraph,  that  'in  the  Secretary  of  State  for  W 
we  have  a  Minister  responsible  alike  for  the  effioicacy  of 
service  and  for  its  economical  administration,  and  able  to 
monize  the  two  f  and  in  another,  that  *  as  it  impossible  for  tb^M^ 
Secretary  of  State  to  attend  himself  to  all  financial  qnestions,  k^ae 
must  make  use  of  some  subordinate  officers  to  assist  him/ — t^ami 
subseijuently  appears,  both  In  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  Wlic^rr 
are  we  now?  Drifting  as  fast  as  we  can,  involved  all  the  whi  le 
in  endless  sclf-K^nntradictions,  out  of  that  quicksand  of  cons4ili(9  «• 
tion  in  which  the  good  ship  got  embedded  fifteen  years  ago  ;  am-»d 
trying  to  resuscitate,  under  difTerent  names,  our  old  SccrelarT-^^l- 
War  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  I>o  wo  object  lo  this?  Far  fnim  ^t. 
It  would  have  been  more  graceful,  perhaps — there  can  be  ■an 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  better — if  Mr.  Cardwell,  folloiKxig 
the  dictates  of  his  own  good  sense,  had  i^me  boldly  forw^'^J 
and  said,  '  My  pre<lece8Sors  in  office  made  a  great  mistake,  »-*>'» 
1  am  going  to  retrace  our  steps.'  Let  us,  howevrr,  take  what  '^'^ 
get,  and  be  thankful;  for  it  is  something  to  have  wrung  fr*^  *"* 
the  advocates  of  consolidation  the  acknowledgment  that 
scheme  has  broken  down.  Let  us  see  next  what  it  is  they  j 
pose  to  do,  with  a  view  to  rectify  past  erniH. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  Lord   Northbrookc's  C 
mittee   was  the   preparation   of  a   short  bill,   which   passed 
House  of  Commons  in  April  last,  and,  subject  to  an  amendm 
entirely  in  the  wrong  direction,  prepared  by  Earl  Grey,  rccoii 
in  May  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords.     As  far  as  it  gcr 
the  intention  of  the  War  Office  Bill  is  good.     Its  practical  e 
in  facilitating  the  work  of  military  administration,  now  tha 
has  become  law,  cannot  but  disappoint  its  authors.     Mr.  C* 
well  himself  ap]>ears  a  goo<l  deal  to  have  mistrusted  it,  when 
laid  it  originally  upon  the  table  of  the  House  : — 

*  What  this  bill  proiH>»e8  to  do/  he  said,  *is  really  to  roinTo  the 
Board  uf  Ordnance  tu  a   limited  extent  in  the  service  of  tho 
who  filled  tha  post  of  Clerk  of  the  Orduance,  in  tho  office  whicli 
bill  callB  tho  Finauce  Sicretary.'  _ 
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But  is  Mr,  Canlwell's  definition  of  his  measure  a  just  one? 
Would    it   be   possible   to    predicate  of   the   new  Clerk  of  the 
Ortlnancc,  even   If  lie  had   entered   xipon  his  office  by  warrant 
•  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  one  of  Her  Majesty *s  Secretaries  of 
Slate/  that  he  took  the  place  of  the  old  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance? 
Can  we  predicate  now — either  of  him,  or  of  the  Finance  Secre- 
tary— that  they  are  anythitijj  more  than  the  servants  of  the  War 
Minister?     Consider  what  the  conditions  are  under  which  they 
discharge  their   functions,  and    compare    their   position   in   the 
Government  with  that  of  the  old  Secretary-at-W  ar,  and  the  old 
Cleik    of  the    Ordnance.     The   old   Secretary-at-VVar  and    the 
uld  Cletk  of  the  Ordnance  held  tbeir  offices  direct  from  the  Crown 
—the   former   by  commission,  the   latter  by  patent,   under  both 
seals.     They  were  substantive  members  of  the  administratiori, — 
the  Queen's    servants — personally   responsible    to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  shares  which  they  severally  took  in  adminis- 
tering the  finance  and  supply  of  the  Queen's  army,  just  as  the 
Secretary  of  State   for   War  and  the  Colonies   was,  with  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  personally  responsible  for  the  advice 
*»hich  io  military  matters  he  gave  to  the  Sovereig;n.     The  new 
Financial  Secretary  and   the  new  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  (Sur- 
veyor-General of  the  Onlnancc  is  his  Parliamentary  desif^nation) 
'tAud  upon  an  entirely  different  footinj?.     '  One  of  Her  Majesty's 
•'rincipal   Secretaries  of  State  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint 
*nd  at  his  pleasure  remove  both  such  officers,  and  such  officers 
■«»all  not   by  virtue  of  such  appointment,  if  sitting  in  the  Com- 
f^ions  House  of  Parliament,  vacate  their  seats,  or  whether  sitting 
'Q  such   House  or  not,  be   disqualified  from  being   elected   to, 
^  sitting  and  voting  in  the  said  House  of  Parliament/     What 
'<*IIows?    The  Secretary  of  State  will  probably  move  the  general 
*^timates,    the    Surveyor -General    will    by-and-by    show    what 
*J;»Jns  are  wanted  for  purposes  of  transjx>rt  and  supply,  while  the 
■*'i«ancial  Secretary  is  ready  to  answer  questions  that   may  be 
Put    to  him  on  matters  of  detail  and  expenditure.      But  will  the 
J*If>use  of  Commons   endure  thisi?     We   think   not  long.     The 
*Iouse  will  never  be  content  with  either  the  statements  or  replies 
^  a  servant,   the   master   being   present   to   speak   for  himself. 
•^r.  Cardwell,  therefore,  is  labouring  under  a  delusion — he  is 
nyite  inc^tpable  of  trying  to  deceive  others — when  he  jwrsuades 
**iniself,  either  that  the  presence  of  two  subordinates  in  the  House 
^f  Commons  will  relieve  him  from  pressure,  or  that  the  control 

[IC  Parliament  over  the  expenditure  of  the  atmy  will  be  rendered 
■ore  effective  than  it  is  by  his  War  Office  Bill.  For  a  time,  it 
*>»ay  be,  the  House  will  listen  with  patience  to  the  Surveyor, 
^lien  he  makes  hie  statements  and  defends  Ids  estimates ;  but 
sooner 
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sooner  or  Inter  it  will  turn  both  upon  him  and  the  Financi&l 
Secretary, and  say,  'You  have  no  ri^ht  to  speak  for  the  Secrettrr 
of  State.  W'c  must  hear  from  himself  the  reason  why  such  stores 
are  needed,  such  establishments  kept  up.  VVe  cannot  deal  wilb 
any  one  on  subjects  like  these,  over  whom  we  are  precluded 
suspending:  the  wholesome  terrors  of  impeachment,'  • 

The  real  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Cardwell  is  in  difficulties,  beca 
he  shrinks,  not  unnaturally,  from  adoptiug  one  of  two  courses, 
cither  of  which  may,  for  au^ht  we  know,  be  open  to  him.  If 
he  can  persuade  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  accept  the  tbeorj  of 
finance  which  Lord  Northbrooke^s  Committee  favours,  there  is  do 
reason  why  he  should  not  get  rid  of  the  General  Commandinff-in- 
Chief  altofi^cther,  appoint  his  own  Chief  of  the  StaS,  as  be  appoint 
his  own  Controller  and  Financial  Secretary,  and  through  ibesc 
subordinatesadministerboththe  discipline  and  supply  of  the  anii). 
If  this  course  be,  as  we  suspect  it  is,  impracticable,  then  he  cannot 
stop  short  where  the  War  Office  Act  has  placed  him.  By  wme 
process  or  another,  he  must  get  back  to  a  state  of  things  whicli 
shall  seat  beside  him  on  theTreasury  bench  Parliamentary  silmi* 
nistrative  officers — his  colleagues,  not  his  servants,  though  they  be 
servants  of  the  Crown,  and  answerable  to  the  Crown  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  through  him,  just  as  he  is  answerable,  in  rcpxA 
to  this  matter,  for  the  Crown  to  Parliament.  He  may  effect  tKil 
end  by  procuring  for  his  Surveyor  and  Financial  Secretary  patents 
under  the  two  Seals,  which  shall  give  to  them  their  proper  plico 
in  the  administration,  provided,  on  mature  reflection,  it  be  judffnl 
unadvisabic  to  restore  the  old  Board  of  Ordnance  and  tbe  uld 
Secretary -at- War  to  what  they  were  prior  to  1855.  But,  in  lliii 
case,  both  the  Controller  and  the  Financial  Secretary*  most,  iB 
points  of  detail,  be  as  independent  of  him  as  the  old  Baud  « 
Ordnance  and  the  old  Secretary-at-War  were  of  his  predecesw* 
In  like  manner,  the  Commander-in-Chief  must  revert  to  whatltt 
was  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  day,  performing  his  hi^ 
functions,  subject  only  to  the  same  general  control,  which  ihe 
Secretary  of  State,  representing  the  Cabinet,  has,  since  the  Re' 
lution,  exercised  over  every  officer  and  de|>artment  apjwinttHl 
the  Crown,  to  command  or  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  iheann] 
It  is  true  that  a  single  ControUer-in-Chief,  laden  with  so 
responsibilities — having  on  his  shoulders  all  the  weight  both  oi  i^ 
Ordnance  and  the  Commissariat,  the  manufacture  of  arms^  ftinni*' 
nition,  and  stores,  the  clothing  and  supply  of  the  army  in  all  p*** 
of  the  world — will,  if  he  do  his  duty,  be  the  hardest- worked  fo 

*  The  House  of  Commoni  has  already  Terified  this  prediction.    LonI 
declined  to  rece'iTf  an  anawcr  lo  his  i|uesiioD  except  from  the  ChsnccUiK  w ' 
Exchequer  himself. 
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fionary  in  existence.  And  his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Inons,  whicb  must  follow  as  n  matter  of  course,  will  not  lighten  the 
lalKJur.  Still  this  labour  maj  be  sustained,  provided  there  be  under 
Ikim  at  least  two  heads  of  great  departments — a  Storekeeper- 
Genera!  and  a  Commissary-in-Chief — perfectly  independent  the 
Dnc  of  the  other.  But  is  there  nut  an  obvious  risk,  while  the  Con- 
(troller  is  answering  for  these  two  gentlemen  in  Parliament,  that 
in  the  War  Office  itself  he  may  be  thrown  into  the  shade?  For 
^hy  are  requisitions  to  go  to  him.  only  that  his  private  secretary 
jfenay  sift  and  dispense  them  to  the  branches  for  which  they  are 
intended.  And  why  should  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Commander- 
in-Chit'f  be  debarred  from  communicating  directly  with  the  Com- 
missar)-General  or  Storekeeper-General,  as  ihe  case  may  be? 

We  know  the  sort  of  answer  that  will  be  rendered  to  these 
nncstions.  We  are  preparing  in  peace  a  machinery  ada])ted 
^r  war.  We  arc  setting  up  a  model  at  home  which  must 
be  faithfully  copied  abroad,  whenever  the  country  is  called  upon 
Bgain  to  put  an  army  in  the  field.  No  commander  of  the 
forces  need  henceforth  be  burthened  with  the  care  of  providing 
bis  own  tmnsport,  or  looking  after  his  own  supplies.  Inhere  will 
be  at  his  elbow  a  functionary  to  whom  he  shall  be  able  at  any 
pnoment  to  say,  *  I  propose  to  move  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
hien  to-morrow  or  next  day  in  such  and  such  a  direction,  and  1 
hold  you  responsible  that  food,  forage,  ammunition,  tents,  medi- 
cine, ambulances,  every  article  recjuired  to  make  my  movement 
effective,  are  forthcoming.'  Very  plausible  such  a  statement 
tppears  to  be  on  paper,  but,  with  great  respect  for  those  who 
advance  it,  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether  an  officer,  qualified  by 
nature  and  education  to  command  an  army  in  the  6cld,  will  ever 
consent,  as  this  condition  manifestly  requires  that  he  should,  to 
make  the  success  of  his  operations  dependent  on  the  skill  and 
capacity  of  any  single  subordinate  whatever.*    At  home  and  in  the 

•  Tb«  views  of  Oie  Duke  of  Wellington  on  this  head  were  very  decided,  as  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  hi»  uDpublished  IcUers  will  show  : — 

*  Mofiro  is  much  mUtalceii  if  hu  vuppoKos  that  the  Com m under- ia-Chicf  at  Fort 
George  can  ever  reliere  himself,  in  war,  from  thix  responsihle  part  of  his  duly  by 
tbf  appointment  of  a  CommUsory-Gencral.  A  Comraissan-General  may  often, 
apon  the  expectation  of  war  and  the  preparatioD  for  military  operations,  be 
ueful  in  poiiitiug  out  to  the  Com mander-tn -Chief  the  supplies  he  notihl  require, 
kA  where  they  were  to  be  stored ;  but  the  Commander*iD-Cbief  of  an  army  in 
lodit,ax  well  as  in  ererv  other  conntry,  must  he  his  own  Commiuarj-GeueriLl,  if 
^  nnns  that  hu  anny  fu  to  be  fed. 

'  I  enclose  to  tod  the  copy  of  a  memorandnm  which  1  gave  to  Lord  Wellesley 
vtitti  I  was  in  India,  at  the  moment  when  Lord  Lake's  army  was  in  such  tltstre&s 
wproTttions,  iminiiag  out  the  detail  of  the  mode  in  which  1  h»d  condiicti^d  this 
''toch  of  the  serrice.  You  will  observe  the  variety  and  extent  of  ibe  details  which 
Hemlrracea,  and  how  impossible  it  wonld  be  for  any  man,  except  the  Commander- 
M^hief  himself.  In  superintend  them  and  to  combine  them,  for  the  public  service.' 
~-i«tt«r  lo  the  UigfU  Mou.  Robert  JJimdas,  London,  llth  March,  180U. 
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are  made  good  with  little  loss  of 


iciencies 
and  all  our  must  important  transport  is  carried 
jMjsed  arrangement  may  prove  convenient  enough-     Time  and  cor- 
respondence are  undoubtedly  saved  where  the  General  at  the  head 
oi  a  district,  instead  of  making  his  requisitions,  as  he  used  to  do, 
through  a  circuitous  channel,  takes  counsel  with  his  ContiDll 
on  the  s]H>t  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  wanted  within  his  co 
mand.     But  apply  the  principle   arbitrarily  to  an  army  in 
field,    suffering;    no    interference   with   the    ControlIer-in-Qiie! 
except  by  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  person,  nor  with  sub- 
controllers,  excepting  through  the  Controller-in-Chief,  and  y 
will  create  thai  very  duality  pf  government  which  it  is  the 
fessed  object  of  recent  changes  to  destroy.     A  General,  with 
enemy   before    him,  can  work   only  through   his   Military  Si 
The  officers  of  his  Quartermaster-Generars  Staff   in  particu) 
are  his  eyes,  his  ears,  his  bands.     Prohibit  ihetn  from  givi 
instructions  resjiecting  transport  and  supply,  and  the  army 
move  only  upon  lines  determined  by  the  Controller-in-Chief. 

Observe  tnat  we  are  very  far  from  objecting  to  arrangement 
which  shall  fix  upon  some  one  officer,  the  head  of  a  weil-organJiMt 
department,  all  the  respimsibility  of  providing  and  keeping  toe 
plete  the   stores  and   transport  of  the  whole  army.     Under  tl 
great   Duke  that  responsibility   was  divided  among  the  Com- 
missary-Goncrat,   the   Quartermaster-General,   the  Commamltnl 
of  Artillery,  and  the  Head  of  the  Medical   Department.     Thwe 
received    from    the    Duke   himself   severally   their  instruction 
before  an  operation  began,  and  perfectly  understood  that  ordert^ 
sent  by  him  at  any  subsequent  moment,  by  whomsoever  mnird,! 
must    be    obeyed.       It    may    be    better,    perhaps  —  though  tbili 
remains   to   be   j)roved — that   the   whole   transport   of   the  armn 
should   be  in  the  hands  of  one  Controller.     But  the  Conlnfllf^l 
must  not,  Ijccause  he  is  alone,  fall  into  the  mistake  of  imagining 
that  he  has  any  voice  whatever  in   planning  or  prosecuting  ti*j 
campaign.     For  example:   in  conference  with  the  General  ot( 
night,  he  may  have  been  instructed  to  send  so  many  muiutiiinM 
of  war  by  one  road,  so  many  commissariat  stores   by  anothWi^*' 
move  his  reserves  to  such  an4l  such  places,  and  so  on.    But  irhil*' 
his   i^eople   are   faithfully   executing   the   orders    whi(h    he  W 
transmitted  to  them,  a  change  of  circumstances  occurs,  and  ll"^ 
General  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  suddenly  cbangi*^^ 
all  his  dispositions.     The  General  is  far  away  from  iheCoatrolW 
when  this  necessity  becomes  evident  to  him.     Are  we  to  bctoH] 
that,  before  stopping  the   advance  of  stores  and    changing  tW' 
l)ositifKis  of  the  reserves,  the  General  must  seek  out  the  C4WJ 
troller,  and  through  him  transmit  the  necessary  orders  to  the  sob* 
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ontrollcrs,  or  whatever  else  the  officers  iniiy  be  called,  who  act 
nder  the  ControIler-in-Chicf.     This  would   be  fatal.     What  we 
DV>)<;ct  to,  then,  is  this — not  that  a  Control  Department  should  be 
created,  and  a  Financial  Secretary  added  to  the  War  Office,  but  that 
citlier  the  Surveyor-General  or  the  Financial  Secretary  should  be 
free  from  personal  responsibility  to  Parliament,  and  that  control- 
lers should  be  so  placed  towards  the  army,  at  home  or  abrf>ad,  as 
to  interfere  with  its  efficiency  by  invading  the  proper  functions  of 
the  Military  Staff.     Correct  these  two  evils,  and  we  will  accept 
and  make  the  most  of  the  only  substitute  which  we  are  likely  for 
the  present  to  get,  for  what  was  in  an  evil  hour  taken  away  from 
us   fifteen  years  ago.      We  may  entertain  some  doubts  whether 
tlie   Suneyor-Gcneral  will   provide  better  or  more  economically 
for  the  public  service  than  the  old  Board  of  Ordnance  did.     We 
may  believe  that  there  never  was  a  more  efficient  guardian  and 
dispenser  of  stores  at  out-stations  than  the  Board  of  Respective 
Officers,  and  entertain  considerable  misgiving  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
trusting  at  the  scat  of  war  to  that  system  of  Intendance  Militaire, 
^vhicb,  according  to  the  highest  authorities  among  those  from  whom 
*^"e  Iwrrowed  it,  broke  down  with  the  French  army.     Still,  freely 
^tlmitling  that  the  steps  recently  taken  are  taken  with  a  view  to 
Ipxtricaie  our  military  administration  out  of  the  chaos  into  which 
^^  had  fallen,  we  will  go  further,  and  express  the  belief  that  they 
''s»ve  not   been  taken  in  vain.     Their  object  is  excellent:   let  us 
***>pe  that  by  the  removal  of  a  few  obvious  defects  in  the  means 
Hie  good  end  which  they  seek  may  ultimately  be  attained. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  on  which,  before  bringing  this 

J*ftper  to  a  close,  wc  feel  ourselves  bound   to  touch.     A  rumour 

**  afloat,  while  we  write,  of  the  intended  alndition  of  the  separate 

^Publishment  of  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief.     The 

^^P»rt«ients  of  the  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster-General  are,  it 

'-%  whispered,  to  be  amalgamated,  and  all  the  details  uf  moving, 

^"I^Mflrlering,  and  maintaining  discipline  in  the  army,  to  be  managed 

■'\V  a  chief  of  the  Staff.      And,  finally,  it  is  said,  that  His  Royal 

"^Jighness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  to  be  shown  into  a  rwun  in 

J^all  Mall,  where  he  is  to  become  directly,  what  he  already  is 

*tulirectly,  the  military  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  State.     On 

*-Tie  propriety  or  impropriety  of  creating  a  Staff  corps,  for  U>  that 

^lie  amalgamation  of  the  two   military  departments  must  surely 

^fctd,  we  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion  of  our  own.     We 

•Cnow  what    the    late   Duke   of  Wellington   thought  about  that 

'flatter,  and  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  higher  authority,  we 

*^*Jnfess  ourselves   to   be  unconvinced  of  the  expediency  of  the 

^•mngemeot.     But  to  bring  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in- 

^^ijiof  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Minister  of  War,  and  to 
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make  lilm  the  head  uf  a  branch  or  department   In  the  Secretarjr 
of  State  s  office,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  strangest  proposal  that 
ever  was  hazarded.     For  one  or  other  of  two  consefjuenccs  must 
inevitably   follow.     Either    the    General   Commanding-in-Chipf 
subsides  into  a  cypher,  which  we  consider  to  be  in  the  highe« 
degree  improbable  ; — or  he  becomes,  as  our  neighbours  would  aj, 
master  of  the  situation.     The  Secretary  of  State  is,  after  all,  but 
the  creature  of  the  House  of  Commons,     As  long  as  liis  party 
commands  a  majority  there,  he  will  retain   his   place.     Let  the 
House  withdraw  its  confidence  from   the  Government  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  his  place  at  the  W^ar  OfTicc  knows  hini  oo 
more.     On  whom  will  then  devolve  the  chief  authority  in  the 
office.      On    the   Surveyor-Go-neral  ?    \o ;    because    we   caiuwt 
believe  that  Parliament  will  long  allow  a  functionary  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  such  an  enormous  amount  of  public 
money,   to   be  at   once  a  military  man,  and    a  permanent  cx^ 
cutive  officer  of  State.     On  the  Financial  Secretary?     Certairdv 
not ;  both  because  the  same  principle  which  applies  to  the  Sur- 
veyor applies  to   him,  and   because   by   office  arrangements  his 
functions  arc  necessarily  subordinate.     On  whom  then?    Clesrir 
on  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief.     The  new  Secretary  fcf 
War,    the    new    Surveyor,   the   new    Financial    Secretary,  must 
all  lean  upon  him  for  advice  and  instruction.     And  the  'txa^ 
tary  of  State's   office   being    now   manned   In   the   whole  of  lU 
chief  branches   by  soldiers,  is  it   to  be  sup|}osed  that   thor  will 
not  follow  wherever  their  natural  chief  may   lead?     Nor  will 
the    case    be    different  even    if   Lord    Grey's   amendment  con- 
tinue in   force,  and   both  Sur>'eyor  and  Financial  Secretary  l«' 
come    fixtures    in    the  office.      How   will   they,    being   mili-in 
men  themselves,  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  boAiI "' 
the  army?    The  idea  is  extravagant.     It  was  quite  right  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Secretary -at -War  should  be  undtr  ilif 
same  roof.     In  matters  purely  military,  the  one  was  stIprcln^ 
just   as  the   other   was   supreme   in    matters   financial.     But  ^ 
place  side  by  side  two  great  officers  of  State — one  with  sopreff' 
authority  on  all  points,  )et  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  reinovrd, 
the  other    subordinate    yet   the    recognised    military   ad^nV-r  u' 
the  Crown,   and    not  liable  at  any   change  of  Ministry  t"  ^ 
set  aside — if  you  lalwurcd  to  devise  a  source  of  perpetual  heart- 
burning  and  discord,  and  desired  to  throw  in  the  end  all  rr^ 
power   into   the  hands   of  the   General    Commamling-in-Clii<'^ 
you  could  not  Lave  fallen   upon  a   scheme  so  well  calculate*!'^ 
effect    both    purposes.     Nor   must   we   omit    to    notice   anotk" 
inevitable   consequence   of   this   arrangement,      A   Secrelar*  «. 
State  for  War  is  one  thing,  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War  aiul 
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olonics  was  another.  The  latter  never  sought  to  interfere  with 
e  patronage  of  the  army,  hU  connexion  with  which  was,  so  to 
^eak,  incidental.  The  former  has  the  army,  and  only  the 
tny,  to  lo<^)k  after  and  control.  Is  it  probable  that  he  will  lon§^ 
ave  the  patronage  of  his  own  department  to  be  dispensed  by 
le  who  is  little  better  than  a  jicrmanent  Under-Secretary  in  his 
Bee?  And  if  he  were  disposed  so  to  leave  it,  is  to  be  supposed 
at  Lis  supportrrs  in  Parliament  will  long  permit  him  to  do  so  ? 
o.  We  shall  have  a  repetition  of  the  jobbing  which  pre- 
.iled  in  the  army  before  it  came  under  the  control  of  an  officer 
teraiediate  between  the  Crown  and  the  troops.  The  House 
Oommons,  which  creates  the  Minister,  will  soon  come  to 
kderstand  that  it  creates  the  army  too,  and  will  claim  and 
:ercise  the  right  to  manage  it  as  shall  best  fait  in  with  the 
Lprices  of  honourable  members.  Out  of  all  these  troubles 
e  see  no  escape,  except  by  a  return  to  the  spirit,  if  wc  cannot 
-establish  the  substance,  of  that  much-abused  but  in  truth  most 
licient  and  constitutional  scheme  of  military  administration 
bich  rash  hands,  directed  by  ill-instructed  minds,  in  an  evil 
DUr  abolished. 

Since  the  preceding  sentences  went  to  press  the  announcement 
iAi  been  publicly  made  of  the  completion  of  a  device  which 
ppcars  to  us  to  be  as  ill-considered  as  its  consequences  are 
Lkely  to  be  very  serious.  The  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette*  of  the  13th 
f  June  thus  tells  the  tale:— 

'Tbo  Qaccn  has  signed  an  Order  in  Council  superseding  the 
E&kiguons  Diandato  which  has  hitherto  soemod  to  countenance 
bo  idea  of  authority  in  the  Commandcr-in-Chiof  independent  of  the 
ieoetazy  of  War,  and  defining  the  position  of  the  former  as  distinctly 
tlbordinato  to  the  parliamentary  chief.  The  Commander-in-Chief  is 
barged  with  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  with  the  rcspousibilitieft 
^promotion  in  the  lower  grades  ;  hut  all  his  nets  are,  for  the  future, 
^  bo  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.' 

We  do  not  know  from  what  source  the '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  de- 
lved its  early  information,  but  the  information  itself  is,  wc  regret  t«> 
*y,  substantially  correct.  The  recommendations  of  Lord  North- 
kookc*s  Committee — not  composed  as  all  Committees  should 
B  which  have  great  constitutional  questions  submitted  to  them, 
W  consisting  of  four  subordinate  members  of  the  administration, 
t  whom  one  only  is  a  peer  and  one  a  member  of  the  House 
ff  Commons — have  been  adopted;  and  the  military  control  of 
«r  armies,  heretofore  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  through  a 
•neral  officer  specially  appointed  to  represent  her  among  tlic- 
future  to    be   exercised   through  a  particular 
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Secretary  of  Stale,  who  can  discharge  liis  functions  only  •« 
iLS  it  sLinl!  jileasc  the  House  of  Cuiiimuns   tu  keep   in  place  l\n 
Cabinet  ul    which   lie  is  a  member.      Can  the  state   of  thio^ 
hereb}'  constituted  continue  working  long;  to  the  satisfaction  o 
any  one?     We  fear  that  it  cannot.      The  presence  in  the  Ws 
Ofiice,  as  a   fixture  there,   of  a  General  Commancliug  in  Chit 
must,   wc   should    think,    under    the    change    of  circumstance 
prove    eminently    inconvenient.       There    will    soon    follow    ai 
arrangement    which  shall   make  this,    like    other  Staff  appoinfl 
mcnls,   tenable  for   five  years  only.       By-and-by    the    discover — 
will   be  made  that  fur  a  General  Commanding  in  Chief  there  m 
really  no  need,   and   an    officer   of  inferior    rank    being   calh 
in,     on    him    will    devolve    such    executive    duties   as    it    sha^ 
please   the  Secretary  of  State  to  assign   to  him.      VVbere  are  v 
now  ?      A  parliamentary  officer  appointing  his  own  Chief  of  ll 
Staff,  monopolises   the  patronage  and   absorbs  all  authority  ov< 
the  army;    and   to  the    House   of  Commons,   no   longer    to 
Crown,  is  entrusted  the  defence   of  the  realm — we  beg  pardc 
— not  of  the  realm   but  of  the  commonwealth.     The  followi 
are  the  terms  of  the  Order  in  Council  which   revolutionises  o 
whole  military  system,  whether  for  the   better  or  the  worse  tit^^ 
;ilonc  can  determine : — 

*  The  Field -Mai-ahal  comiiuuidiug  the  Furccs,  mider  his  letter 
service  issued  to  him  by  Her  Majosty'n  diroction  on  the  15tli  of  JoJA. 
1856,  or  any  other  oDicer  who  may  hereafter  from  time  to  time  be     * 
appointed,  is  to  bo  charged — subject  to  the  approval  of  the  S^cr^tarjf      ^V^ 
Stale  for  TFar.  orMl  on  Aw  rc^fjfounibilUy  for  the  culminintration  of     ^^** 
Royal  Authority  and  Prerogative  in  respert  of  the  anny^  iu  odditiuu 
the  military  cuLumaiid  conferred  by  tbu  same  letter- 

'  With  the  discipline  and  distributiun  of  the  nrmy,  and  of  tho : 
forces  of  the  Uiiitod  Kingdom,  whon  embodied  or  called  oat  for 
military  service. 

'  With   tho   military  education  and   tiaining  of  tbo  offioeiBi  nc^*" 
commiMsionod  officers,  and  men  of  tho  aiTay,  and  of  the  rosarre  foi 
whoa  aasomblod  for  traiuiug,  exercise,  iospoction,  or  voluntary  milil 

''With  onliating  men  fur,  and  discharging  men  from,  tho  vjmj 
jrve  forceis. 

'With  tho  collection  and  record  of  Btrategetical  informatioo. 
eluding  topography,  in  rulaliou  to  the  military  circomstoDces  of 
and  other  countries. 

*  With  tho  siiloctiun  of  fit  and  proper  persons  to  bo  recoi 
her  Slajcsty  fur  promotion  for  Staff  and  other  military  appoini 
and  for  military  hououTS  imd  rewards. 

^ And  with  ihi dniy  of  rnidnimj  aut'h  adrtcc  and  oidatance  in 
itjfaivt  aa  motf  iw*  rtquiivd  of  him  by  the  Stcrctary  t>f  State* 
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^T.  I. — 1.  Tke  Overthrow  of  tfie  German  Confederation  by 
Prussia  in  1866.  By  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  Bart.,  K.C.B, 
X-ondon,  1870. 

The  *  Times^  *  Staiuiard*   and  *  Dailt/   Netos '  Newspapers. 
July  to  October,  li<70. 

GREAT  poet  has  said  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  the 

judgment  of  the  world  ;  and  in  such  a  judgment  the  publir 

pinion  of  Europe  has  been  taking  part  for  the  last  three  months 

the  quarrel  between  Germany  and  France.     Here  in  England 

me  of  us  may  be  Germans  at  heart ;  some  may  feel  the  wounds 

iflicted  on  France  as  though   they  were  our  own;  but  we  are 

>^1   interested  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  the  dispute  which  has  laid 

perial  France  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Germany,  and  we  are  all 

»<»me  measure  bound  to  lay  the  guilt  of  this  bloody  struggle  on 

■*^   nation  which  really  provoked  it.      It  would  be  idle,  however, 

'     look  for  the  cause  of  the  war  to  the  provocation  afforded   tu 

r^-nce  by  the  proposal  of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem 

^"^  the  Spanish  throne.     That  was  only  the  last  grain  that  broke 

»e  camel's  back  :  the  real  reason  must  be  sought  in  far  remoter 

■^es.     Let  us  begin,  therefore,  with  the  beginning,  and  sec  what 

^Ussta  has  really  been  from  the  first  hour  of  her  existence.     We 

^y  *  Prussia*  advisedly,  because  throughout  this  contest  it  is  as 

J^portant  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction   between  Prussia  and 

:J*&rmany   as    it    is    that    between   the   Emperor  Napoleon    and 

•*  ■"ance.      What,  then,  has  Prussia  always  been,  even  in  the  time 

*     the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  a  self-seeking  State,  of  dubious 

licy,  which  has  often  drawn  down  on  itself  the  indignation  and 

istisement  of  its  neighbours.     So   it   was  with   Christian 

ui  and  the  great  Gustavus;  so  with  the  great  Elector,  and 

*-«r  him   with  the   gn'at  Frederick,   the  man  who  said   *if  he 

*^«"e  King  uf  France  he  would  not  allow  a  cannon-shot  to  be 

^«5t1   in   Europe  without  his  leave  ;'  so  it  was  with  Frederick 

i>lliam    the  Third,    the  father    of   the    present    King,    whose 

^V>ious  policy  towards  his  Allies,  and  especially  to  the  King  of 

"Vol.  129.— iVb.  258.  X  Englaud, 
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£n;^lani],  when  he  seized  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  as  his  own 
in  iSOij,  left  l»im  alone  to  contend  against  Napoleon  in  ISOfi, 
when  after  the  Rattle  of  Jena — a  defeat  almost  as  rlisastron*  is 
any  suflered  by  the  French  in  the  present  war — Berlin  and  the 
whole  kingdom  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  Emperor,  wko 
entered  his  enemy's  capital  within  a  month  from  the  declaration 
of  war.  From  October,  1806>  till  1813,  the  Prussiani,  in  their 
moment  of  victory,  will  do  well  to  remember,  Prussia  was  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Then  it  was,  in  thn* 
days  of  difficulty  and  distress,  that  the  present  military  system  "if 
Prussia  was  founded  by  Stein  and  Hardcnbcrg.  On  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon's  system,  after  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Prussia  was 
full  ol"  materials  for  a  large  army,  which,  under  Bliicher  and 
Gncisenau,  most  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of 
Allies.  But  even  in  the  hour  of  common  triumpli,  the 
sire  instincts  of  Prussia  were  shown  in  the  discussions  wh 
took  place  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  secret  history  of 
great  diplomatic  gathering,   as  shown   in   Kluber's  *  Acten  t\ 

Wiener  Congresses,'  proves  that  the  dubious  policy  of  Prussia 

now  siding  with  une  faction  in  the  Congress  and  now  wm.vli 
another — had  resulted  in  so  many  secret  conventions  and  enga 
ments  among  the  contracting  powers,  that  its  fleliberations  w 
have  ended  in  open  quarrels  had  not  Napoleon,  most  opportune 
for  the  gootl  repute  of  the  Congress,  burst  oat  from  his  prison  »i 
Elba,  and  made  all  the  Powers,  and  Prussia  first  of  all,  boson 


friends  again,  by  reminding  them  of  their  common  danger, 
reappearing  on  the  scene  of  action  as  their  common  enemy. 

When  Paris  had  been  a  second  time  occupied  by  the  Allie*- 
and  of  these  allies  be  it  remembered  that  Prussia  always  stood  foi 
as  the  deadliest  and  bitterest  enemy  of  France,  there  was 
in  Europe  for  a  while,  and  the  various  nations  had  time  to 
their  internal  affairs  in  order.  In  France  there  were  the 
incapable  Bourbons,  with  a  Constitutional  system.  In  Germ*^^ 
there  was  the  Germanic  Confederation,  or,  as  they  call  it  tJic*^* 
selves,  Der  Deutsche  Bund.  Of  the  history  of  that  august  bo»J 
we  have  not  much  to  say,  except  to  shfiw  how  it  was  used  ''v 
Prussia  to  serve  her  purposes,  and  then  crushed  by  Prussia  wl*^** 
it  could  be  no  longer  useful.  In  all  its  dealings  the  Genn»***' 
Coiifcfleration  was  but  the  embodiment  of  thut  dualism  wbi^ 
had  existed  in  Germany  since  the  rise  of  Prussia  as  a  jt^^^L 
power.  In  other  words,  it  represented  the  permanent  jealf  ^ 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  was  exceedingly  strong- 
paper,  and  excessively  weak  in  action.  The  only  event  in 
It  might  have  been  of  sen*icc — a  foreign  invasion — never 
]>ened  during  its  existence.     In  the  internal  dissensions,  wli' 
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followed  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  the  Bund  utterly 
collapsed,  and  order  was  only  restored  in  one  part  nf  the  Con- 
fnlffnition  by  the  indefatigable  energy  of  Felix  Srhnartzenbei^, 
wbo  might  l>e  called  the  Bismarck  of  Austria,  and  in  the  other 
by  the  military  operations  of  Prussia  against  the  Red  Republicans 
in  Wurtcmberg  and  Baden. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  Oermanv  as  composefl  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  with  their  satellites  the  Minor  States.  We 
kve  now  to  speak  of  Germany  for  itself — of  Germany  not  as  a 
mere  congeries  of  States  often  at  deadly  hostility  with  each 
other,  but  as  homogeneous  Germany — as  Gcrmanv  unitc<I  in 
policv  and  in  principle,  of  Germany  in  fact  one  and  indivisible. 
Thii  idea,  which  even  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  entirely 
nide  its  way  to  universal  acceptance  in  German}',  has  been  the 
o&pring  of  the  existing  generation.  We  do  not  say  that  it 
nwer  flitted  before  the  minds  of  German  patriots  half  a  century 
»go.  Bat  it  was  only  among  German  patriots  like  the  enthu- 
tiiatic  Amdt,  and  not  among  German  statesmen  of  that  genera- 
tion, that  the  notion  prevailed  tliat  the  Fatherland  was  one  day 
dtttined  to  become  on^-  and  indivisible.  Wametl  by  the  sufferings 
*luch  almost  every  State  of  Germany  had  undergone  at  the 
Widi  of  France,  they  <!reanit,  and  sang,  and  prophesied  that 
tile  day  would  come  when  there  would  be  an  United  Germany 
tj^h  might  in  arms  defy  the  world.  It  is  evident,  if  this  idea 
^b  ever  triumphant,  if  over  Germany  were  one  and  indiiisible, 
Plf  besides  being  a  delight  and  comfort  to  all  true  Germans, 
»«al<I  be  an  object  of  infinite  terror  to  other  European  nations, 
»un  might  have  just  cause  to  fear  lest  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  might  be  shaken  and  overthrown  by  this  terrible  appa- 
^tion.  But  let  us  only  for  the  present  suggest  this,  and  pass  on. 
wangr  to  say  this  idea  of  the  first  days  of  the  present  century 
ou  taken  shape  and  form  out  of  an  obscure  quarrel  between 
^ennany  and  a  non-German  State.  The  King  of  Denmark, 
"« the  King  of  Holland,  was  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
'Wleratioa  by  his  hereditary  right  to  the  Duchies  of  Schleswi? 
*^  Holstein.  Here  let  none  of  our  readers  tremble  ;  we  are  not 
'wut  to  drive  any  of  them  into  a  lunatic  asylum  by  entering  at 
jjllenglh  into  the  qnestion  of  Schleswig- Holstein.  We  only 
^Hiat  it  was  in  that  outlying  district  of  Germany  that  the  idea 
^™prman  unity  first  took  such  firm  root,  that  statesmen  were 
[orcfd  to  accept  the  poetic  notion  as  a  reality,  and  to  admit  it 
intotbe  arena  of  politics.  First  of  all  the  Bund  took  it  up,  and 
MIeis  protocols  and  notes  were  the  result.  But  as  the  Bund 
^uld  not  possibly  take  the  question  up  without  the  cognizance 
^^ustria  and  Prussia,  both  these  Powers,  detesting  each  other 
H  X  2  with 
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with  equal  jealousy,  and  thus  representing  the  idea  of  Germur 
separation,  were  forced  to  admit  this  idea  of  German  unity  inm 
their  councils.  At  last,  as  they  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  thr 
death  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  Nov.  IStiS,  forced  all  parties  In 
look  this  question  of  German  unity  fairly  in  the  face.  Auitria 
and  Prussia  entered  the  Duchies  as  a  joint  army  of  execution  at 
the  command  of  the  liund,  nominally  to  uphold  the  rights  of  tbr 
Duke  of  Augustenberg,  but  in  reality  to  occupy  what  was  hciil 
to  be  German  soil,  and  therefore  indivisible  from  the  rest  of  thf 
Fatherland,  on  the  principle  of  an  United  Germany.  It  w" 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  these  two  great  Powers  which  insisted  oo 
a  joint  execution  and  occupation,  for  though  both  had  been 
forced  to  accept  the  new  idea,  neither  of  them  would  yield  toihr 
other  the  supremacy  in  a  possible  United  Germany.  The  victoryj 
of  an  idea  means  the  destruction  and  extinction  of  existini 
rights.  All  claims  and  appeals  are  silenced  before  it.  Thcolc 
order  perishes,  and  the  new  succeeds  in  its  place.  So  it  vnvk  ii 
the  Duchies.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  heredi 
rights  of  the  old  Danish  dynasty  to  the  Duchies.  VV'hcn  the 
dynasty  faile<],  a  treaty  title  had  been  given  to  the  present  Ki 
of  Denmark,  the  result  of  infinite  negotiations  after 
battle  of  Idstedt.  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  took  a  srr**at 
Even  if  the  right  of  the  present  King  of  Denmark  wo* 
abandoned,  there  was  the  Duke  of  Augustcnberg,  the  Pretrtule'' 
favoured  by  the  universal  voice  of  Germany.  And  yet  whatwa* 
the  result  in  the  Duchies?  The  idea  of  unity  indeed  was  triui 
phant,  backed  by  the  bayonets  of  Austria  and  the  Prussi 
needle-gun,  but  all  other  rights  were  trampled  under  foot, 
King  of  Denmark  and  the  Duke  of  Augustcnl>crg  alike  went 
the  wall.  German  unity  hatl  won  the  Duchies  by  the'armlei 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  she  had  won  and  held  them 
herself. 

It  was  about  this  time   that    Europe  began  to  hear  of 
marck  and    his  policy.      He    had    been,    and    indeed    still 
an  adherent  of  the  old   aristocratic  party  in  Prussia,  of  wb) 
called  in  fact  the  Jun/terpartheiy  the  exponent  of  whose  poU< 
the  Kreutz  Zeitun^/.   He  was  no  friend  of  constitutions  €>r  po] 
representations,  though  he  has  never  scrupled  or  objorted 
them  when  it  suited  his  purpose.   That  purpose  has  been  to 
Prussia  from    the  degradation    to    which  the   policy   of 
Sch war tzen berg  had   reduced  her  in  German  affairs,  and  be 
c1ear*sighte<l  enough  to  see  that   Prussia  must  be  triumphal 
she  proclaimed  herself  the  champion  of  German  unity.      W 
this  as  not  denying  the  great  merit  of  the  man^    or  the  enormodi 
ditlicullies  which  he  has  surmounted   and  has  yet  to  sunnouni, 

bat 


but   we    assert  that  the  aggrandizomont  of  Prussia,  and   not  the 
triumph  of  German  unity,  except  so  far  as   Prussia   triumphed 
too,  has  been  throughout  the   keystone  of  bis  policy.      In  1»G4, 
therefore*,  Austria  and   Prussia  were  to  outward  appearance  the 
best  friends  in  the  world,  the  one  holding  Holstein  and  the  other 
ScKleswip  for  the  Bund.     Those  oblig:ations  were  rendered  still 
more   sacred  by  the  Treaty  of  Gastein,  which  provided  for  the 
occu]iation  as  stated,  and  for  the  actual  transfer  of  Lauenburg  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  as  his  private  property,  in  consideration  for 
vfhich  his  enormous  private  means  enabh^l   him  to  pay  Austria 
a  large  pecuniary  compensation.     But  those  halcyon  days  were  not 
lo  last  ;  the  great  allies  began  to  quarrel  ;  there  was  a  warm  inter- 
change of  notes  ;  then  Prussia  complained  of  Austria  to  the  Bund, 
and  Austria  of  Prussia.    In  IStiG  the  Bund,  in  an  evil  moment  for 
itself,  sided  with  Austria,  whose  perjwtual  presidency  gave  it  an 
advantage  over  her  rival  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Confederation. 
Tnen  came  an  order  from  the  Bund  calling  on  those  members  of 
*he  Confederation  which  remained  faithful  to  take  up  arms  against 
■  njssia.     Count  Bismarck  replied  by  calling  out  that  unsuspected 
''^uitarv  strength,  wliirh  Prussia  had  been  so  long  preparing  for 
^i«  final  struggle.     The  campaign  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
^liowa  and  the  overthrow  of  Austria  was  the  result,  and  Prussia, 
**  the  champion  of  German  unity,  became  tlie  head  of  the  \orth 
"Tman  Confederation,  while  the  Bund   itself  at  Frankfort  was 
'^''Dguished  by  General   Mantcuffel   much  as  Cromwell   snuffed 
"1'  the  Long  Parliament.     Here,  again,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
^ng  of   Denmark    and    the    Duke  of   Augustenberg,   existing 
'JpQts  went  down  before  the  might  of  Prussia  and  the  victory  of 
>"&  idea.      Austria,  the  ally  of  Prussia,  was  cajoled,  defeated,  and 
'*>obed  of  Venetia  ;  tlie  rights  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  Hesse  Casscl, 
*^    Other    minor    States    were    ignored,    and    their    sovereigns 
*"*|>ossessed.     It  was  all  for  the  go<»d   of  Prussia  and  German 
*"*>ty,  but   the  guilt  was   the  guilt  of  Bismarck,   who  directed 
*"*t  strong  arm  to  dash  down  throne  after  throne,  and  his  only 
**cu»e,  if  excuse  it  can  be  allowed  to  be,  was  that  he  had  violated 
f*'  these  rights  in  order  that  Germany  might  be  united,  one,  and 
"*^i  visible. 

All  this  time,  it  may  well  be  asked  what  France  was  doing. 
^e  wa*  amazed,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  at  the  wonderful  auc- 
**«ae8  of  the  Prussian  army  in  1866 ;  for  up  to  that  time,  even 
Mtcr  the  eiperience  of  the  Danish  War,  Europe  at  large  was  no 
«sliever  in  the  efiiciency  of  the  Prussian  military  system.  It  had 
failed  <mce,  not  so  long  before,  when  Felix  Schwartzenberg 
^«allenged  Prussia  and  she  did  not  answer  to  the  call  to  arms, 
*od  it  might  fail   again.     But   besides   being   amazed,   France 
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had  every  right  to  be  alarmed.  For  more  thaa  200  jew 
France  had  played  the  first  part  in  every  warlike  drama  raacu'd 
in  Europe.  She  was  the  power,  according  to  the  tcstiniuo) 
of  the  great  Frederick  himself,  which  we  hare  already  quoted, 
without  whose  permission  not  a  cannon-shot  should  be  fired  ut 
Europe;  and  yet  one  of  the  greatest  military  powers  had  boa 
crushed  in  a  fortnight's  campaign  by  Prussia,  the  hereditary  cnrmi 
of  France,  and  was  France  to  say  nothing  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
ready  to  go  to  war  in  1806,  that  he  would  have  chosen  that 
for  an  appeal  to  arms.     Tbis  was  what  he  meant  when  he 
up  the  quotation  from  Montesquieu  in  the  address  of  PrcsWi 
Schneider  in  the  name  of  the  Legislative  Body  on  the  22nd 
July  last,  and  affirmed  the  fact  *  that  the  real  maker  of  the  irw 
is  not  he  by  whom  it  is  declared,  but  he  who  has  rendered  vu 
necessary.*     It   is  also  clear  that  Count  Bismarck  apprehend 
war  from  France  in  that  year;  for,  wlien  the  EmjH'ror  Naj 
remonstrated  and  protested  against  the  stipulations  of  the  1 
of  Prague,  and  the  result  of  the  unscrupulous  policy  of  Prusdi, 
wily  antagonist  rt-plied  by  publishing  those  famous  secret  trra 
with  the  South  German  States,  which  bound  them  to  make 
mon  cause  with  Prussia  in  any  war  that  might  arise  out  of 
political   complications  caused  by  the  campaign  of  1866.     " 
nave  said  that  the  Emperor   Napoleon  was  unprepared  for 
in  1866,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case, 
efficiency  of  the  needle-gun  as  a  soldier's  arm,   and  still  t 
the  extravagant  confidence  of  the  Prussian  rank  and  file  id 
weapon,  would    have    alone    afforded    him    room    for  hesitalW 
before  entering  on  the  struggle  which  he  foresaw  must  comv 
France   were   to   retain    her    position    in    Europe.     It  must 
remembered   that    the  attitude   of   France  towards  the  rrt* 
Europe    has  always  been    that   of   defiance.      Hitherto  she 
never    been  conquered  except    by   a  coalition,   and   a  coaht 
such  as  was  threatened  by  German  Unity  was    what  she 
always  dreaded.      But,    quite   apart    from    thai    of    Frauce,  ' 
position   of  the   Emperor  himself  must   be  considered,      fc^ 
more  than  France  he  was   bound  to  maintain   the  traditidtf 
the  Empire.     To  him  had  been   bequeathed   those  Napole^ 
ideas  which   were,   in  their  way,   as  grand  and    impcrativ) 
that  of  an  United  Germany,  and  one  of  these  was   to  suffe* 
European  Power  to   be  unduly  aggrandiseil,  for  then  she 
become  a  dangerous  enemy  to  France.    In  this  way,  by  a  st 
revolution  of  the  political  kaleidoscope,  the  ideas  of  Nap( 
had    become    identical    with    those  of  the   Allies   who   in* 
France  in  1814.     They  attacked  her  to  maintain  the 
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which  had   been  overthrown   by  Napoleon's  conquests ; 

1866  the   nephew  of  the  same   Napoleon  felt    himself 

bound   to  go  to  war,   in  order  to  uphold  the  very  equilibrium 

iwhich  the   triumph  of    Prussia  ha<l  most   seriously  threatened, 

I  while  at  the  samn  time  it  loweretl  France  not  only  in  her  own 

Icyes  but  in  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor  u»ust  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  position  of  Napoleon  III.,  as  ruler  of  the  French 
nation,  demanded  such  a  step  in  the  mere  interest  of  his  dynasty. 
He  was  no  old-established  ruler,  no  legitimate  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  kings.  Such  sovereigns  can  bear  moments  and 
intervals  of  political   reverses,  and  even  of  humiliation,  without 

I  losing  either    their  own    self-respect  or  that  of  their  subjects. 

'But  it  is  very  diflfercnt  with  a  new  m;m,  and  ihut  new  man  an 
Emperor,   religiously   treading   in   the   footsteps  of  the  greatest 

f  general   and    conqueror   which    modem   Europe  has  ever  seen. 

.Napoleon  111.  was  therefore  bound  to  resent  the  aggrandisement 
of  Prussia  in  1806  ;  and  in  our  opinion  he  is  not  to  be  blamed 
if^  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  policy  of  Lis  wily  adversary,  he  bided 
his  time  till  1870,  ami  employed  the  interval  in  making  such 
preparations  as  the  reorganisation  of  his  military  force  rendere<l 
necessary.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  would  oidy  be 
doing  wliat  Bismarck  had  done.  It  was  diamond  cut  diamond, 
and  merely  a  piece  of  political  and  military  prudence  to  defer 
the  hour  for  striking  the  contemplated  blow,  till  it  could  be 
delivered  on  his  enemy  with  tenible  force,  and  with  s^^imcthing 
of  that  lightning  flash  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Europe  at  Jena 
in  1806. 

That  there  should  have  been  passages  of  diplomatic  strategy 

[between  the  two  great  masters  in  the  science  of  political  com- 
binations, as  well  as  militnr)'  preparations,  was  but  natural.  If 
the  *^  esprit  con'pirateur*  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  by  bis  enemies,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Count 
Bismarck  is  not  far  behind  him  in  such  dangerous  and  deluding 
artj.  The  mind  of  the  Knfperor  was  set  on  war,  but  not  so  fast 
•et  as  to  debar  him  from  any  advantages  which  might  be  gained 
Without  a  recourse  to  arms.  He  alone  of  all  the  French  nation 
eems  to  have  estimated  at  its  true  gravity  the  impending 
truggle.  The  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  at  the  expense  of 
ustria  and  the  minor  States,  seemed  to  present  a  favourable 
pportonity  for  gaining  for  France  that  bank  of  the  llhine,  for 
bich  her  generals  have  so  long  fought,  and  which  forms  the 
rden  of  so  many  songs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  Plom- 
i^res  and  elsewhere,  both  orally  and  by  the  intervention  of  diplo- 
tic  agents,  this  question  was  often  discussed,  and  various 
ombinations  and  assimilations  of  territory  proposed  with  a  view 
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to  securiDg  for  France  the  possession  she  Lad  so  long  coveted. 
To  Prussia,  consiilerecl   simply  as  Prussia,  the  cession  desired 
might  have  been  easy ;  but  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  began 
to  treat  with  Prussia  he  found  himself  met  by  United  Germimr. 
Since  186G  the  views  of  Count  Bismarck  had  materially  altered, 
Prussia  was  now  at  the  head  of  United  Germany,  and  Prussia 
might    annex    as    much    of   Germany    as   she    chose ;    in   fact, 
there  was  no  knowing  how  much   more  she   might  annex,  bot 
that  was  simply  an  affair  of  internal  arrangement.     VVhat  became 
Prussian  in  that   way  would   be  still   German,  but  to  yield  an 
inch  of  German  soil  to  a  foreign  Power  would  be  desecntioa. 
Perish   the   idea  I     No !   Germany  must  be  united,  one  and  in- 
divisible, and  Prussia  was  to  be  the  head  and  leader  of  the  Ne» 
Confederation.     It  is  to  this   peri<)d    that   the  attempts  which 
nearly  embroiled   France  and   Prussia  a  year   or  two  ago,  and 
which    ended    in    the    neutralisation   of   Luxemburg,    must  be 
referred.     To  this  period  also  belongs  the  famous  'Project of i 
Treaty/  so  con^'cniently  published  by  Prussia  in  the  *  Times' of 
the  26lh  of  July.     Tbc  real  truth  respecting  the  origin  of  iHst 
precious  document  will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily  knovrn. 
Those  who  side  with  Prussia,  and  believe  Count  Bismarck  to  be 
the  guileless  statesman  which   some  pretend,  will  agree  in  hi* 
interpretation  of  the  matter.     There  will  be  others  who  will  be 
convinced,  that  the   dull  Benedetti  was  outwitted  by  llac  subll 
Prussian  Prime  Ministtn-,  and  made  a  cat's-paw,  to  be  thrown  ov 
when  it  suited  Prussia  to  do  so.     But  what  the  impartial  publi 
will  not  fail  to  discern  is  the  fact,  that  on  each  side  efforts  wej 
made  to  avert  the  inevitable  conflict  by  some  arrangement  whJc 
might  preserve   peace,   while  it   satisfied   the  ambition   of  bot 
parties.     Judging  by  the  previous  career  of  both  the  movers 
this  dark  matter,  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  Count  Bismarck,  w! 
had  proved  false  to  so  many  of  his  German  confederates,  sbool 
not  scruple  to  adopt  the  same  tortuous  policy  when  dealing  wi 
a  French  antagonist. 

And  now  the  eventful  year  1870  arrived.  It  opened  ro 
fairly  than  many  of  its  predecessors  in  the  prospect  of  pea^ 
There  were  no  short  and  snappish  speeches  at  tbe  French  Kn^^ 
peror's  reception  on  the  New  Vear — nothing  to  remind  the  worl 
of  Napoleon  Ill/s  treatment  of  M.  lliibner  before  the  campai 
which  ended  atSt>lferinc»,  or  of  the  passionate  rebuke,  ad ministe 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  Lord  Whitworth  before  the  violation  of 
hollow  Peace  of  Amiens.  On  the  contrary,  the  Imperial  policX' 
under  the  guidance  of  M.  Ollivier,  seemed  pledged  to  peac^- 
Nearly  eight  millions  of  the  population  had  approved  of  thatne'*'' 
Constitutional  policy  on  the  occasion  of  the  ji^biscitey  and,  except 
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to  tliose  who  knew  that  France  was  fast  arming  and  turning  out 

her  chassepots  and  mitraiUeuses  in  increased   numbers  week  by 

week,  there  was  no  iniiication  of  the  coming  storm.    Spring  came 

and  passed,  and  the  summer  bore  on,  when  in  the  first  days  of 

July,    when   all   the  English   official   world   were   beginning    to 

think  where  they  should   spend  their  annual  holiday,  a  growl  of 

thunder  was  heard  from  Spain.     Just  before  it  was  heard,  death 

had  removed  Lord  Clarendon  from  the  conduct  of  Foreign  Aflairs 

ia  this  country,  and  Lord  Granville  ruled   in  his  steafl.     It  is 

impossible  to  say  how  far  the  influence  exerted  by  Lonl  Clarendon 

over   the   Emperor  Napoleon,   unquestionably   great   as  it   was, 

would  hare  tended  to  arrest  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  ;  but  Lord 

Granville  himself  has  borne  witness  !o  the  opinion  entertained 

by  Mr,  Hammond,  tlie  veteran  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office, 

that  never  were  the  prospects  of  peace  bri^jhter  than  when  Lord 

Clarendon*s  decease  created  a  vacancy  in  that  department. 

But  peace  was  not  to  be  maintained.     It  was  announced  that 

General  Prim  had  chosen  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hohcnzollcrn 

for  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain.      If  we  had  begun  the  considers- 

^^t\  of  the  question  merely  from    the   month  of  July,  we  might 

"«>vc  thought  such  a  choice  but  a  poor  pretext  for  involving  two 

f  reat  nations  in  all   the  horrors  of  war.     But  we  have  already 

*"^'Vn,  in  our  previous  enquiries,  that  the  mine  was  dug  and  the 

J'^^'n  laid  long  before,  that  was  to  produce  tbis  terrible  e-xplosion. 

^    ^te  existing  temper  Ijoth  of  France  and  Germany,  only  one 

*J>ar|<  was  nee<ted,  and  that  was  afforded  by  Prim*s  fatal  selec- 

***'i.       Quite  apart    from    these    considerations,   it    touched    the 

*^^sitive  nature  of  France  to  the  quick  that   the  detestcfl  House 

**Iohenzu!lcrn  should   be  found  suddenly  meddling  in  Spain, 

^*ong  the  uttermost  of  those  Latin  nations,  a  supremacy  over  whom 

*^^     liad  always  fondly  assumed   to   herself.      Not  content  with 

P*a^ting  a  prince  of  his  House  firmly  in  Roumania,  the  King  of 

*"**Ssia  was  now  giving  his  sanction  lo  another  dynastic  intrusion, 

I      Y     that,  too,  in  a  country  where   he  had  no  right  to  interfere. 

**  needless  to  repeat  what  followed  step  by  step.      Suffice  it  to 

y'y    that  on  the  5th  of  July  the  Duke  de  Grammont  made  his 

.    ^^''like  declaration  to  the  Legislative  Body.    Then  ensued  a  short 

Y^^i-Vttl,  in  which  it  was  hoped,  that  peace  might  be  preserved,  by 

.  *    "Who  were  the  friends  of  peace.     But  so  far  from  this  being 

^*  Case,  though  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  had  been  withdrawn 

*j    '^  candidate  for  the   vacant  throne,  and   though   the  King  of 

J"^*.*!.!   had  given    explanations,   they   were    evidently   deemed 

ictory,  for  on  the  12tti  of  July  the  Emperor  came  to  the 

i -5  from  St.  Cloud  and  presided  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  in 

^**ich  it  was  resolved  to   demand  further  concessions  from   the 

King 
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King'  of  Prussia.     In  die  mean  time  M.  Bcnedctti,  who  hod  been, 
at  Wildbad,  Iiad  repaired  to  Ems,  where  the   King  of  Prussia. 
then  was,  and  on  the  13th,  acting  no  doubt  on  instructions  from. 
Paris,  where  a  rupture  was  now  considered  inevitable,  he  is  saiJL 
to  have  accosted  the  King  with  an  insolent  demand,  which  wa^ 
promptly  and   royally   refused.      As  soon   as   this  news  reachcifl 
Berlin,  which  it  did    on   the  same  evening,  the  indignation  ofl 
the  p4)pulace  was  extreme,  and  a  mob  soon  collected   before  tbe= 
Palace,  shouting,  '  To  the  Rhine ! '  and  '  To  Paris  1  *     Nor  wmiH 
the  populace   of   Paris    nor  the  people  of   France   less    excitet3 
when    the    intelligence    of    the     breach    reached     them.      Th 
cries  of  the  Berliners,  * Nack  Paris!*  was  met  by  the  counle- 
cry,  '  A  Berlin!^      The  wish  of  his  people  was  soon   grant 
by    the    Emperor,    who    on    the    15th    of   July    declarrtl    w 
against  the  King  of   Prussia,  and  the  beginning  of  ho&tiliti 
was    only    suspended    till    the     formal    announcement    of    ch 
declaration    could    l>e   conveyed   to  Berlin,  which   the  Duke 
Orammont  on  the  20th  of  July  informed  the  Legislative  I 
had  occurred  on    the    19th.      On    the    same   day   Count  So 
received  his  passports  and  left  Paris,  and  from  that  time  till 
present  these  two  mighty  nations  have  been  engaged  in  inte 
cine  war. 

Much  political  capital  has  been  made  by  the  enemies  of  Fran 
out  of  the  celebrated  speech  delivered  by   M.  Rouher  on 
16th  of  July  to  the  French  Emjwror,  in  which  he  said,  allud 
to  the  preparations  for  war :   '  Your  Majesty  was  able  to  wait, 
has  occupied  the  last  four  years  in  perfecting  the  armament 
the  organisation  of  the  army.'      We  have  already  shown  that 
had  been  inevitable  between  the  two  countries  since  the  Pr 
aggressions  of  1866.      France  was  then  unprepared.     She 
spent  the  inter^'ening  time  in  preparing  herself  for  battl 
we  maintain  she  \vould  have  been  reft  of  foresight,  and  the 
jwror  unworthy  to  sit  on  the  thr<mc  of  the  Great  Na|Kdeon, 
had  neglected  any  possible  precaution  to  ensure  success 
coming  struggle.     But  when  the  enemies  of  France  speak 
chassepots  and  viitrailleuses^  and  of  her  being  so  well  pre 
has  it  ever  occurred   to  them  that  the  facts  of  the  case,  no 
than  the  issue  of  every  combat,  almost  without  exception, 
most  conclusively  that  Prussia  was  far    better  prepared    for 
conflict  than  France,  which  is  so  abused  fnr  having  had  the 
mon  sense  to  take  steps  to  prevent  her  enemv  from  rushing 
her  unawares.      We   have  seen  how  soon  the  Berlin  mob  be 
to  cry  *To  Paris  1*  and  it  js  plain  that  the  temper  of  the  peo; 
was  anything  but    pacific.     Tliey  had,  in   fact,  been  taught 
expect  the  war,  and  when  the  day  came  they  shouted.     As 
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lUc  Government,  the  best  proof  that  it  was  prepared  is  to  be 
foum]  in  the  fact,  that  though  war  was  only  known  to  have  been 
ileclared  on  the  19th  of  July  at  Berlin,  o\\  the  1st  of  August  the 
Prussians  had  thrown  more  than  400,000  men  across  the  Rhine,  ever 
aance  which  day  their  hordes  of  invading  corps  d*armee  have  con- 
stantly increased  until  at  the  present  moment  it  is  calculated  that 
Germany  has  not  less  than  750,000  men  on  the  soil  of  France. 
Let  no  one,  therefore,  reproach  France  for  trying  to  be  prepared, 
when  it  is  found  that  what  France  only  trietl  and  failed  to  do  was 
actually  accomplished  by  the  Prussian  military  system,  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  and  with  the  best  possible  effect  on  the  issue  of 
Uie  war.  Let  the  advocates  of  Prussia  be  generous,  and  if  they 
shower  praise  on  General  Moltkc  for  his  matchless  strategy,  let 
them  award  some  portion  of  praise,  instead  of  blame,  to  the  Em- 
peror, for  having  laboured  for  four  years  to  place  France  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  her  rival. 

So  far  from  being  fully  prepared,  as  he  had  been  led  by  his 
generals,  and  more  especially  by  the  incompetent  Leboeuf,  to 
suppose,  it  is  certain  that  the  Kraperor  was  fully  prepared  neither 
in  men,  material  or  stores,  when  ho  declared  war.  This  accounts 
for  the  facts  that  the  army  on  the  Rhine  never  amounted  to  more 
than  300,000  men,  that  the  concentration  of  troops  on  the  frontier 
was  slow,  and  that  more  than  ten  days  were  lost  before  active 
hostilities  commenced ;  during  all  which  time  the  Prussians 
were  incessantly  employed  in  mobilising  their  enormous  army» 
and  in  sending  every  available  regiment  to  the  frontier.  Well 
might  an  old  veteran  of  the  Empcrur  living  at  Hagenau  regret 
the  absence  of  such  a  spirit  as  the  First  Napoleon  during  those 
^tt  days : — 

^V"  As  soon  as  war  was  declared,"  he  said,  "I  went  to  Strashnrg, 
aiq>ecting  to  sco  onr  men  pass  the  Bhinu  into  Baden,  some  furty 
or  fifty  thousand  of  thum.  But  I  camo  bock  like  a  fool  as  1  went,  for 
no  troops  crossed.  Wliy  I  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Napoleon  ho  would 
Lave  cras-scd  lung  before  tho«c  ton  duys  were  over  with  150,000  men, 
and  he  would  have  beaten  the  Prussians  as  they  corae  np  corps  after 
corps,  and  we  should  have  had  newsof  him  at  Berlin  as  wo  did  in  1306, 
instead  of  hearing  how  the  Pmssians  have  invaded  us  and  beaten  onr 
armies  tn  detail/  " 

It  will  always  remain  a  puzzle  how  Napoleon  III.  could  have 
been  so  deceived  by  those  around  him.  But  that  he  was  de- 
ceived at  every  point,  both  by  generals  and  diplomatists,  is  an 
undoubted  fact.  The  diplomatists  declared  that  the  population 
of  Hanover,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  the  annexed  states,  hated  Prussia 
and  would  rise  against  her  ;  that  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  were 
only  waiting  for  a  war  to  make  common  cause  with  France.    As 
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for  Austria,  slie  had  not  forgotten  Sadowa;  wliile  Italy  would  be 
ungrateful  neither  to  the  Emperor  nor  to  the  nation  to  whom  ilie 
-owed  so  much.  The  generals  all  assured  him  that  he  had  sucL 
an  army  as  had  never  been  seen  before  in  France.  It  was  un- 
equalleti,  not  only  in  the  number  of  the  men  in  each  regiment  and 
in  their  soldierly  qualities,  but  in  the  excellence  of  iu  arms  and 
the  pcrffttion  of  its  equipment.  But  when  it  came  to  the  proof^ 
the  battalions  were  notoriously  far  below  their  projier  strength, 
owing  to  the  new  organisation  never  having  been  properly  car- 
ried out ;  and  besides  this  numerical  inferiority,  the  French  army 
was  deficient  in  those  very  soldierly  qualities  which  it  was  reputed 
to  possess,  and  which  constitute  a  perfect  army^  whether  in  officer 
or  private.  It  cannot  be  denied,  after  the  experience  of  the  late 
campaign,  that  the  French  soldier  has  lamentably  degenerated 
from  his  old  estate.  The  army  has  trusted  to  the  spasmodic 
efforts  of  corps  tfelitCy  like  the  Turcos  and  Zouaves,  rather  than 
to  that  deliberate  valour,  which  per^'ades  every  regiment  and  rank 
in  a  service,  and  of  which  the  German  army  affords  a  signal 
example.  The  officers  too,  it  appears,  have  luikurious  habits, 
reminding  one  rather  of  the  armies  of  the  lale-Roman  empire, 
than  of  the  Iwirdy  captains  who  commanded  tlie  legions  which 
marched  fifteen  hours  a  day  to  win  the  battle  of  Jena.  Led  by 
officers  who  went  to  the  field  in  carriages,  accompanied  by  cooks 
and  prostitutes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  rank  and  file  were  demo- 
ralised and  insubordinate.  One  thing,  before  all  others,  they 
lacked,  and  that  was  a  general.  We  very  much  doubt  whether 
even  500,000  Frenchmen  on  the  Rhine  would  have  made  a  better 
figure  in  the  early  part  of  last  August,  unless  they  had  been 
led  by  better  strategists  than  MacMahon  or  De  Failly.  Their 
numbers  would  only  have  added  to  the  ignominy  of  their  defeat. 
But  for  all  this,  be  it  remembered,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
not  to  blame.  He  alone  of  all  his  people,  as  is  proved  by  his 
address  to  his  army  on  arriving  at  Metz,  seemed  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  had  engaged,  backed  by 
the  support  of  a  whole  unanimous  nation.  He  went  from  Paris 
to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  expecting  to  find  it  all  jwrfection,  ^e- t 
and  ready  to  undertake  a  glorious  cam[>aign.  He  found  it  really  ^^O 
in  cantonments,  corps  isolatetl  from  corps,  and  needing  several  M'  -I 
days  to  consolidate  and  combine   it.     The  necessary  mana?u\TC^^^  ^ 

might  have   been  possible  in  the  good   old  times  when  comma -^ 

nications  were  slow,  and   military  operations  took    months   tttr^^^^ 

execute,  but  they  could  not  be  completed   in  the  face  of  on  ad ^* 

versary  sujierior  both  in  strategy  and  in  numbers. 

The   Germans,   so   far  as   their   plans  have   been   published-^^^i 
seemed  at  first  disposed  to  await  the  attack  of  the  French  o^k^  n 
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e  of  Coblentz  and  MoinU.  Their  foe  bad  got  the  start 
D  tlicy  fancied,  and  lie  would  be  pouring  into  the  Palatinate 
TOSS  the  Rhine  before  they  could  reach  that  river.  But 
Ley  found  that  he  loitered  and  delayed,  and  tbat  his  corps 
Darched  hither  and  thither  on  French  territory  without 
y  and  without  advance,  they  changed  their  plan  of  opera- 
ind  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  I'Vance  itself.  Then 
that  brilliant  series  of  victories  of  which  the  last  has  yet  to 

First,  on  the  4th  of  August  came  VVeissenburg,  on  the 
ited  lines  of  the  Lauter,  so  often  bedewed  with  the  best  blood 
nanv  and  France.  There  General  Douay,  a  brave  soldier, 
irprised,  his  corps  having  been  accountably  pushed  on  in 
^,  and  isolated  from  Marshal  MacMahon's  army.  The  result 
affair  was  the  utter  annihilation  of  his  corps,  though  the 
in  victory  was  attended  with  great  loss.  Hardly  had  this 
Dus  news  been  spread  over  France  than  worse  intelligence 
td  it  Marshal  MacMahon,  rushing  to  retrieve  the  honour 
f  Douay,  was  himself  attacked  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
\  at  Worth,  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  so  uttt-ily  defeated 
J  fine  army,  at  least  75,000  strong,  was  scattered  to  the 

and  was  not  heard  of  as  an  army  this  side  Chahms. 
Mahon  a  eU  ecrasej  wrote  the  Empress  to  one  of  her  English 
i  two  days  after  the  battle,  and  no  words  could  more  aptly 
)e  the  nature  of  his  defeat. 

Ue  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince  was 
istinguishiiig  itself,  tbat  under  the  commanfl  of  the  King 
aping  laurels  of  its  own.  Pressing  on  for  Metz  it  was  met 
rbrack,  where  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  Imperial  had, 
days  before,  had  a  promenade  militnire,  by  the  corps  com- 
|d  by  General  Frossard.  Here  on  the  heights  of  Spicheren 
ermans  were  for  a  great  part  of  the  day  outnumbered  by 
rench  ;  but  with  desperate  valour  they  sustained  the  fight, 
e  heights  were  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  until  at  the 
'  the  day  German  reinforcements  came  up,  and  the  French, 

reserves  advanced  slowly  and  were  badly  handled,  were 
I  from  the  field  in  disastrous  rout.  These  successes  of 
trmans  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment.  Men  refused, 
t,  to  believe  that  the  famous  French  army,  of  whom  they 
M^n  taught  to  expect  so  much,  could  have  been  so  badly 
aoded,  and  that  the  veterans  of  the  Crimea,  Italy  and 
»,  could  be  beaten  in  detail  so  signally  by  the  boy-sold  iers 
rmany.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  worse  reverses  still  remained  in 
or  France,  in  a  few  days  the  victorious  German  hosts  were 
Melz,  into  the  intrenched  camp  before  which  great  fortress 

Ked  forces  of  France  had  retired.     At  the  same  time 
the 
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tLe  army  under  the  Crown  Prince  pressed  on,  and  soon  crossed  tbc 
Aloscllc.  Then  arose  in  Metz  the  fear  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  army,  which  still  contained  untouched  the  Imperial  Guard, 
the  very  flower  of  the  French  force,  might  be  shut  up  in  that 
fortress.  The  en^ray  were  already  more  than  two  to  one,  and 
their  numbers  were  swelllnf?  every  day.  It  was  necessary  to 
leave  Metz  and  to  retire  on  Verdun,  that  is  to  say,  to  ahandi 
the  line  of  the  Moselle  and  to  try  to  defend  that  of  the  Mem 
and  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne.  But,  like  every  step  taken  ii 
this  fatal  war  on  the  part  of  France,  this  counsel  came  to<«— -" 
late.  The  Emperor,  who  had  dismissed  Lcbceuf  and  appointed^ 
Marshal  Bazaine  to  the  chief  command,  indeed  succeeded  almosi 
by  a  miracle  in  making  lUs  escape  to  Chalons  by  way  of  Verdun 
but  when  Bazaine  the  next  day  tried  to  effect  his  retreat  in  force, 
Le  was  met  beyond  the  Moselle  by  the  armies  of  Germany, 
which  had  now  closed  round  the  dcvotc<I  city  and  hemmed  hiin 
in  on  every  side.  There  had  already  been  a  bloody  battle,  the 
very  day  before  the  Emperor  left,  under  the  walls  of  Metz,  but 
the  importance  and  the  carnage  of  that  bloody  day  were  quitr 
eclipsed  by  the  slauj^hter  which  happened  at  the  battles  of  Mars- 
la-Tour  and  Kezonville  on  the  16th  and  18th  of  August.  On 
tlioso  days  the  Prussian  victories  were  only  won  with  immensr 
loss,  and  probably  in  all  the  annals  of  uamage,  which  Prussia  has 
to  Imasttshecan  count  no  bloodier  battle  than  that  of  Marsda-Tour. 
But  at  least  she  was  victorious.  Far  otherwise  was  it  witli  the 
French.  Tliey  had  lost,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  at  least  as  manv 
men  as  their  adversaries,  and  tliey  had  also  failed  in  their  object 
Tiiry  had  tried  to  break  out  of  Metz,  and  they  had  been  foiled. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  gallant  Bazain<*  and  the  flower  of  the 
Flench  army  have  remained  shut  up  in  the  virgin  fortress,  which 
still  holds  out. 

Up  tn  this  time  the  Prussian  successes  had  been  attended  by  I 
corresponding  loss.  Though  the  French  were  beaten,  they  died 
hard ;  and  the  chasscpot  all  through  these  fierce  cncounten 
proved  itself  a  most  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  resolute 
men.  But,  after  those  heroic  struggles  before  Metz,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  valour  of  the  French  soldiers  began  to  fail,  and 
want  of  discipline  showed  its  ugly  face  among  their  ranks.  An 
army  badly  led  soon  loses  heart,  and  so  it  was  with  the  French 
troops  after  their  recent  rex'erses.  \Ve  have  seen  that  the  shat- 
tered forces  of  MacMahon  were  at  last  rallied  at  the  Camp  at 
Chalons.  Here  too,  after  a  long  inter\'al,  arrived  the  remnants 
of  De  Fnilly's  corps  from  Worth,  and  liere,  in  short,  were  soon 
assembled  whatever  regular  troops  the  French  could  send  to  tlv 
front.     Here  too,  for  a  short  period,  were  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
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and  the  Prince  Imperial.    Here,  in  .a  word,  if  we  except  Paris,  was 

pthtred  tte  last  hope  of  France,  and  that  forlorn  hope  was  bent 

on  miking  its  wa^'   to   Mctz,   on   raising  the  siege    and  setting 

frte  Bazaine  and  the  best  troops  of  the  Empire.     In  the  mean 

lime  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  was  steadily  pressing  on  with 

iuiarmy,  encountering  little  opposition,  and  taking  possession  of 

Xancy  and  other  towns  on  his  route.     To  efTect  a  junction  with 

his  son,  the  King  of  Prussia  advanced  his  hcadnjuartcrs,  and  they 

Wffe  in  full  march  for  Chalons,  when  they  learnt  that  MacMahon 

M  broken  up  from  Rheims,  and  stolen  at  least  two  days'  march 

^'n  tliom  on  his  way  back  to  Metz.    Before  Met7  the  King  had  left 

frince  Frederick  Charles  and  a  large  investing  force,  while  a 

^^inl  army,  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  was  marching  on 

^iialons  by  way  of  Verdun.    The  move  of  MacSlahon,  if  it  could 

^ive  succeeded,  would  have  been  famous  in  history;  but,  though 

^e  plan  was  good  and  worthy  of  the  Credit  Napoleon,  the  cxecu- 

^^^n  was  feeble,  chiefly  owing  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  French 

*rm^^  which  only  marched  twenty  miles  in  two  days,  and  betook 

*^*<?lf  to   shooting    its    officers   and    plundering   baggagc-t ruins. 

•**  Uile  in  this  disorganised  condition,  the  French  army  was  met 

'^^a.T  Carignan   by   the   Crown   Prince   of  Saxony's   army,   tind, 

*^    the  same  time,  taken   in   flank  by  the  forces  of  the  King  and 

^^^  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.     After  three  days'  fighting,  always 

disastrous  for  the  French,  who,  on   the  1st  of  September,  were 

*^>"iTpn  back  in  utter  disorder  under  the  walls  of  Sedan,  having 

"*^en  completely  crushed    in    an    artillery  action   in   wliich  the 

1  *"\iMian  steel  guns  asserted  a  terrible  superiority,  the  last  day  of 

Itio  Emperor  Xapoleon's  career  as  a  General  arrived.     On  the 

*^<1  of  September  he  surrendered  in  person  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 

*t»d  on  the  same  day  the  whole  French  army  before  Setlan  capitu- 

latrd  as  prisoners  of  war.     On  that  sad  day  for  France,  00,000 

'^'^n  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  sent,  with  the  Emperor,  as 

prisoners  to  Germany.     When  it  set  out  from  Rheims  that  army 

*Oif)unted  to  about  150,000  men,  the  bvilk  of  which  great  force  have 

*^^>n  accounted  for,  by  after  returns,  as  having  become  the  prey 

'*'  tile  Prussians  either   as  killed   and  wounded,  or  prisoners  of 

?''*'■.     On  the  4th  of  September,  when  the  news  was  fully  known 

^    Paris,   the  mob  invaded   the   Legislative    Assembly,  the  de- 

P***ition    of   the  Imperial  dynasty  was   carried   by  acclamation, 

5?**   a  Republic  proclaimetl  at   the  Hotel  de  Ville  in   its  stead. 

p  **    the   same   night   the   Empress   fled   from  the  Tuileries,  the 

*^Uncil  of  Regency  disappeared,  and  a  Provisional  Government 

**  established. 

'Vith  the  downfall   of  the  Napoleon   dynasty  a  great  change 

^**ie«  over  the  aspect  of  the  war.     From  a  series  of  bloody 
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conflicts  in  the  open  field,  it  now  becomes  a  straggle  iW 
tlie  possession  of  fortified '  places  by  sieges  and  invesUnpnls; 
Paris  beinp,  of  course,  the  great  object  of  attack.  Kut, 
though  the  Prussians  were  signally  and  rapidly  successful  nn  tbr 
field  of  battle,  they  were  slow  in  their  operations  by  siege. 
Never  has  the  importance  of  small  fortresses,  coimnamliog 
lines  of  communication,  been  better  shown  than  in  the  pre- 
sent war.  Thus  Toul,  a  third-rate  place,  defied  the  enemj  and 
hampered  his  supplies  for  more  than  a  month.  Metz  refuses  to 
be  starved  out.  Strasburg  has  only  just  surrendered  after  a  mrat 
gallant  defence  ;  and  Verdun,  Soi&sons,ThionviIle,  MejEieres,  anil 
a  host  of  minor  fortresses,  close  their  gates  when  summoned  to 
surrender,  and  leave  the  invader  to  his  only  remedy,  '  the  ulti- 
mate argument  of  kings.*  But  the  interest  of  all  these  open- 
tions  is  centred  in  the  single  question — Will  Paris  be  able  to 
hold  out,  and  how  long  will  it  hold  out? 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prussi-m  forces,  swollen  by  the  force  Jrt 
free  by  the  surrender  of  Strasburg  and  Toul,  are  marching  in  even 
direction  over  tlie  land.  That  section  of  the  Provisional  Go^ttI' 
ment  which  has  left  Pans  and  established  itself  at  Tours,  isthrent- 
cned  in  that  city  by  tlic  Prussian  advance.  The  terrible  Uhluiii 
or  '  Black  Lancers,'  are  expected  to  appear  before  the  place,  in) 
M.  Crcmieux  and  his  colleagues  prepare  to  fly  to  Toulouse.  On 
Lyons  it  is  reported  that  the  stern  Vogel  von  Falkcnslein,  known 
in  18G0  as  the  Buubvof/el  on  account  of  his  plundering  prupri 
sitics,  is  marching  with  an  army  of  100,1100  men.  These  arc 
veterans  of  the  Landwehr  with  whom  he  had  been  destined  to  Ji 
fend  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  against  the  attac 
of  the  French  squadrons  ;  but  the  services  of  the  sailors  wlio 
manned  the  French  fleet,  being  required  to  defend  the  walls  of 
Paris,  the  blockade,  which  was  always  ineffectual,  has  been  raised: 
and  thus  the  force  under  General  von  FalkensteJn  has  been  set  &tc 
and  has  made  its  appearance  in  France,  eager  to  snatch  some  of 
the  laurels  which  its  more  fortunate  companions  in  arms  havr 
gathered  in  such  profusion  and  at  the  cost  of  so  much  Gemiafl 
blood.  Nor  if  Metz  should  fall,  not  so  much  by  siege  as  bjr 
starvation,  is  it  likely  that  the  great  force  which  invests  di»l 
fortress  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles  will  remain  long  va^' 
tive.  There  are  Normandy  and  Picardy  still  to  be  invaded  sdiJ 
put  under  requisition.  Not  in  the  stream  of  the  Seine  ttlonf. 
high  up  at  Paris,  will  the  UhUn  water  his  horse.  Lower  dofH 
the  river,  towards  Rouen  and  Havre,  he  will 
and  the  chief  Colonial  Port  of  France  will  fall, 
evident  determination  of  the  Prussians  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly,  that  PVance  shall  give  them  no  more  trouble,  li 
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ily  that  Brittany  and  Cherbourg  will  be  spared.  We  believe 
.  the  defences  of  the  great  French  arsenal  are  weak  on  the 
I  side.  It  never  entered  into  the  calculation  of  Napoleon, 
»  founded  it,  and  of  his  successors  who  completed  it,  that 
trbourg  would  ever  be  attacked  exce]»t  from  the  sea.  It  was 
Inst  England  and  her  maritime  supremacy  that  the  break- 
er was  made,  and  the  forts  that  look  seaward  built;  and  now, 
I  strange  turn  in  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  it  is  at  least  likely  tbat 
ibourg,  which  has  cost  40,000,000/.,  may  be  taken  on  the 
I  side  by  an  enemy  whose  fleet  has  been  forced  to  keep  in 
iog  during  the  French  blockade,  and  that  it  will  fall  before  the 
lyof  a  nadon  who  cannot  keep  the  sea  with  a  single  squadron. 
V^e  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  war  itself,  which  has 
I  France  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  enemy,  to  consider  the 
Bpects  of  peace.  We  wish  we  couid  say  that  they  are  at  all 
fht.  As  we  tvrite,  we  hear  that  the  Germans  are  still  resolute 
lemanding  Alsace  and  German  Lorraine,  and  that  they  deem 

possession  of  tliese  provinces  indispensable  for  their  futtire 
tcction  against  France,  lliey,  of  course,  demand  a  pecuniary 
pmnitv.  To  this  France  would  make  no  objection.  Money 
the  amount  even  of  100,000,000/.  they  will  pay  or  borrow, 

they  still  sternly  refuse  to  cede  one  inch  of  French  soil  to 

hated  invader.  As  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  German 
oion  is  unanimous  in  thinking  Count  Bismarck's  demands 
remely  moderate,  it  is  evident  that  no  common  basis  of  an 
ecment  can  yet  be  arrived  at.  On  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  then, 

cry  is  raised,  as  at  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  War :   *  Let 

Pr  proceed;'  *  Let  us  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.'  But 
r  must  remark  that  the  Prussians  have  manifestly  changed 
ir  ground  since  the  war  began,  and  the  change  has  not 
dnced  a  better  opinion  throughout  Europe  of  their  honesty  or 
lerosity  in  this  fatal  struggle.  When  the  French  Emperor, 
ire  have  seen,  stung  by  the  insult  ofTered  to  France  at  Prim's 
ice  of  a  Hohenzollem  for  the  throne  of  Spaiin,  declared  war 
Inst  Germanv,  barked  by  his  constitutional  advisors,  by  the 
;islative  Body  ami  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  people, 
King  of  Prussia  declared  that  Germany  entered  unwillingly 
)  a  war  which  she  had  not  sought,  to  defend  the  common 
herland,  and  to  preserve  its  cherished  unity  from  foreign  Inva- 
L  As  long  as  the  French  armies  were  expected  to  cross  the 
be,  the  watchword  in  Germany  was  that  it  was  to  be  a 
dy  defensive  war.  But  when  defence  was  converte<l  into 
uioa  by  the  incompetence  of  the  French  generals,  and 
tune  favoured  the  (icrroan  arms  with  an  unexpected  run  of 
rcss  ;  the  King  of  Prussia  changed  his  note  though  he  did 
'ol.  129.— iVa.  258.  Y  not 
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not  yet  abandon  a  generous  policy,  at  least  in  words.  In  his 
address  to  the  French  nation  on  crossing  the  frontier  after 
ihc  combats  atSpichoren  and  Forbach,  he  declareil  that  he  made 
war  not  on  the  French  nation  but  on  the  French  army.  At  thai 
time  therefore,  as  the  Emperor  was  the  head  of  the  army,  hr 
implies]  that  his  quarrel  was  witli  the  Imperial  system  and  the 
lm()erial  forces.  Against  the  Emperor  and  his  dynasty,  the  heir  to 
Napoleonic  ideas  and  the  ("ruitful  source  of  so  much  misery  to 
Germany,  and  not  against  the  great  and  generous  French  nation, 
he  had  taken  up  arms.  The  inference  would  appear  to  be,  tbst 
when  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  his  uncle's  ideas,  and  his 
system  and  his  dynasty,  bad  received  their  cmtp  de  grace  at  the 
liattles  and  the  capitulation  before  Sedan,  this  ge-nerous  German 
nation  might  have  made  peace  with  France  and  have  retired 
within  their  one  and  intlivisible  borders,  after  obtaining  certaia 
guarantees.  But  though  many  in  Europe  may  have  been  of  this 
opunion,  and  looke<l  to  behold  a  splendid  example  of  moderatioo 
in  a  conqueror  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  they  were  as  muih 
dis&p]minted  in  this  expectation  as  the  new  Provisional  Goveni- 
ment  in  Paris  itself.  That  Government  thought  that,  having 
overthrown  the  Emperor,  they  were  in  fact  fighting  the  King  irf 
Prussia's  battle^  and  that  as  the  Emperor  was  now  their  common 
enemy,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  come  to  terms  of 
peace.  France  could  not  but  confess  herself  beaten,  but  she 
need  not  be  humiliated  by  the  loss  of  her  tetritory,  she  would 
give  any  guarantees  but  that.  Her  unity  and  ijidiviaibility  were 
as  precious  and  sacred  in  her  eyes  as  that  of  Germany  in  hers. 
But  here  Europe  and  the  Provisional  Government  were  signally 
deceived.  It  was  now  proclaimed,  not  only  by  theGennaD  press 
but  by  Count  Bismarck  himself,  with  :ui  unblu^ng  e^frontny 
which  reminds  one  of  his  falsest  days  before  1806,  that  the 
qoanvl  of  Germany  was  with  France  ami  France  alooe.  Aft  for 
iLtt  pTDviaional  Government,  how  could  Germany  treat  with  it  ? 
Let  there  be  a  Constitutent  Assembly  which  could  bind  the 
natian,  and  then  Fiance  and  Germany  might  come  to  terms. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Neutral  Powers,  the 
Phnsian  Prime  Minister  luul  ih>  objection  to  have  an  interview 
with  M.  Favrr,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic,  at  which 
Imitt  of  an  annistire  might  be  agreed  oo  and  hostilities  sn»- 
pewled  till  tl»e  artangemmCs  with  the  Coastitocnt  Assembly 
oonU)  be  coocloded.  lltat  interview  took  place,  and  the  rvport 
of  M.  Favre  is  now  before  the  world.  The  Tcry  first  coodii' 
which  the  Fhmch  Minister  made  wasi  with  characteristic  du 
city  on  the  pan  of  the  iVMska^  iaMncdktely  yiolated.  He 
t^fmklwi  tfat  the  inttin  vtm  ikuM  be  Iwpt  secret.   In  the 
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temper  of  France  it  mig^ht  be  dangerous,  not  only  tn  the  nego- 
tiations, but  to  the  ne«:otiator,  that  any  Minister  ot  the  Republic 
should  dare  to  treat  with  the  enemy.     But  the  fact  was  imme- 
diately announced  through  Prussian  sources,  and   M.  Favre  in 
his    report    can    only    ^re^et   that    the    negotiations    were    not 
kept    secret   as  agreed   upon,'      During  the  negotiations  which 
ensued,  Count  Disraarck  added  insult  to  injury.     '  II'  he  thought 
peace    possible,  he   would    conclude    one    at    once ;    but   really 
tlie   position    of   the  present  French  Government   was  so   pre- 
carious,  it    might   be   overthrown    by   the   populace   in   a  day 
or  two,  if  Paris  were  not  captured  before.'     Tlien  he  proceeded, 
heaping  up  the  agony.      *  France  will  as  little  forget  the  capitu- 
lation of  Sedan  as  Waterloo  or  Sadowa,  wliich  did  not  concern 
you.'       lu  the  course  of  conversation,  M.  Bismarck    mentioned 
that  the  French  nation   had   always  the    intention  of  attacking 
Germany — the  French  nation,  be  it  observed,  not  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty.     Then  he  stated  his  terms :  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  a 
wr  other  minor  items.      When  it  was  objected  that  the  public 
iair  of  Europe  would  not  permit   Prussia  to  appropriate  pro- 
vinces without    the    consent    of   the   population,    M,   Bismarck 
I'cpliecl,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  cared  as  little   for 
public  law  as  for  private  rights,   *  He  was  aware  of  all  that ;  but, 
*»  we  shall  shortly  liave  another  war  with  you,  we  intend  to  enter 
°pOD  it  in  possession  of  all  our  advantages.*     At  a  second  inter- 
*^^Vr,  arranged  with  a  view  to  an  armistice  during  the  time  that 
*>ghl  !>e  necessary  to  convoke  a  Constituent  Assembly  to  consider 
^<5»e  hard  terms,  M.  Bismarck  fairly  out-Bismarcked   himself. 
A»    a  condition   of    the  armistice,  he   asked  for  Strasburg  and 
**>u],  neither  of  which  bad  then  fallen:  and,  as  tlie  Constituent 
Assembly  was  to  meet  in  Paris,  'he  desired   to  have  the   forts 
*^»xiraanding  the  capital — Mont  Valerien,  for  instance.'     When 
W.  Favre  declared  *  that  it  would  have  been  more  simple  to  have 
***Ced   fur  Paris   at  once,'    M.  Bismarck  replied,   *  Let   us   seek 
^tne  other  combination.'      But  the  result  of  all  fresh  comblna- 
*^*^s    was    that     Prussia,     having    the    whip-hand  of    France^ 
^^insl  whom    King   Frederick  William  had  so  generously  de- 
cl*red  he  had  not  come  to  make  war,  was  determined  to  exact 
*^f  pound  of  flesh.     The  powers  of  M.  Favre  were  exhausted. 
*  rose  and  took  my  leave,  expressing  to  him  my  conviction  that 
^^  should  fight  as  long  as  we  coulil  find  in  Paris  an  element  of 
"distance.* 

^ch  was  the  mission  of  M.   Farrc  to  the  conqueror.     He 

"Plight  for   peace,  and  met  only  with  an   inflexible   determina- 

'**H  for  conquest  and  war.      He  states  these  facts  to  Europe,  and 

^<^te  leaves  them.     On  tlie  21st  of  September,  M.  Favre,  having 
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communicated  the  demands  of  Count  Bismarck  to  tbeCoromiun- 
of  National  Defence,  forwarded  a  despatch  to  the  Prussian  head- 
quarters in  which  those  demands  were  unanimously  rejected,    hi 
that  despatch  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Kcpuhlic  declared  that 
his  mission  had  not  been  useless,  since  it  had  revealed  tlip  sm* 
biguity  in  which  Prussia  had  enveloped  herself.      *She  had  J»^ 
dared  that  she  only  attacked  Na^wleon  and  his  soldiers,  but  re- 
spected the  nation.  To-day  we  know  what  she  desires/  Noihiiij; 
was  now  left  to  the  country  but  either  to  disavow  the  Minislcra 
of  the  Republic,  or  rise  and  fight  the  battle  *  to  the  bitter  end.' 
The  student  of  history  will  not  fail  to  remark  that,  while  tlif 
Germans  pretend  that  they  arc  fighting  for  German  unity,  tbej 
are,  in  fact,  taking  a  leaf,  and  one  uf  the  worst  leaves,  out  of  ihf 
First  Napoleon's  book.     Whenever  he  crossed  die   Khine  it  wm 
always  in  some  just  quarrel,  though  it  might  be  merely  Ut  u6tij 
his  own  inordinate  ambition.     And  so  it  is  now  with  PrusnAt<if 
with  Germany.     For  ourselves  we  use  these  terms  as  idcnlicsl; 
the  spear  may  be  German,  but  the  point  is  Prussian,  and  Count 
Bismarck  wields  it  for  purely  Prussian  ends.    It  is  not  f»>r  nothing 
that  she  has  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  itlea  of  Gemuo 
unity.    M.  Favre  is  quite  justified  in  asserting,  that  his  intenifw 
has  stripped    Germany  of  the   ambiguity   in   which   she  hwi 
hitherto  envelojwd   herself.     At   first,  as  we  have   seen,  it  wu 
with  the  German  press,  as  with  the  Prussian  king,  a  holy  wtrin 
defence  of  German  liberty  and  unity.  The  Emperor  Nap*ileciuW 
declared  the  objects  of  his  intended  invasion  to  be  the  redm: 
Prussia  to  her  true  level,  the  repression  of  her  aggressive  ji  • 
and    the   reconstitution  of   Germany  to   the  exclusion  of  tM>tl> 
Austria   and    Prussia.     And    the   German   nation,   North  anJ- 
South,  rose  in  union  as  they  had  never  been  united  before,  u^ 
rc}x*l    the    invader.      For  a   short  space,  at  that  period  of  the' 
struggle,  public  opinion,  whether  in  Kngland,  in  America,  or  on 
die  Continent,  was  entirely  on  their  side.     Spain  and   Ireland, 
both  obstinate  and  intractable,  were  the  only  allies  of  France. 
But  this  feeling  has  changed,  as  the  policy  and  pretexts  of  the 
conquerors  also  changed.    The  German  press,  and  t»pccially  thit 
published  under  ^inspired  influence'  at  Berlin,  soon  altered  its 
high  patriotic  tone.    Now  the  war  was  to  be  made,  not  in  defence 
of  Germany,   but  on  the  Emperor  and  his   dynasty,  who  wsu 
openly  said  to  be  the  '  Father  of  Lies.*     It  was  his  demoralizing 
and    debasing  influence  which  had  ruineil   I'rance — that  great 
nation — morally  and  socially.     He  and  his  whole  race  must  be 
Tooted  out     Then  when  the  Emperor  fell,  there  was  still  not  » 
wonl  for  France.     If  the  Emperor  were  the  enemy  of  Germaoy, 
Republican  France  was  still  more  hostile  to  the  great  idcft 
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German  unitj.  The  fatal  traditions  of  1792  would  be  revived, 
and  the  Democratic  element  would  be  let  loose  on  the  world,  if 
not  crushed  by  *  our  revered  monarch,'  At  the  same  time  the 
French  nation — which  before  had  been  so  much  pitied — was 
declared  to  have  inherited  all  the  vices  of  the  Empire.  Before 
all  the  nations  that  had  ever  been  or  ever  would  be,  it  was  most 
'immoral ' — *  unsUtlich,^  Crimes  and  vices  existed  in  France  to 
which  the  civilized  world  could  afford  no  parallel.      It  was  far 


otherwise  with  our  *  moral '  nation,  so  orderly  and  obedient  to 
the  paternal  influence  of  its  sovereigns  ;  so  exemplary  in  all  its 
domestic  relations,  so  religious,  and  such  good  church-goers.  In 
fact,  for  the  nonce,  the  German  race — which,  to  say  the  truth, 
with  all  its  undoubted  gotxl  (lualitics,  can  hardly  be  called  very 
moral,  or  much  given  to  the  worship  of  God,  as  other  nations 
understand  the  term — was  turned  by  the  press  of  Berlin  into  a  gene- 
ration of  PccksnilTs,  who  thanked  God  that  they  were  not  as  that 
miserable  and  wicked  French  nation,  which  the  fortune  of  war 
had  given  over  into  their  hands  to  crush  and  destroy. 

Tlie  cry  of  United  Germany  is  not  that  of  a  generous  conqueror 
seeking  [>eace,  with  justice  and  moderation,  after  a  series  of  bril- 
liant victories,  and  so  making  his  enemy  into  his  friend  ;  but  of  a 
mob  calling  out  'Va»  victis!*  and  *Delenda  est  Carthago  I'  at  the 
top  of  its  voice.     At  the  same  moment  they  clamour  for  peace, 
forgetting  that  if  they  are  bent  on  crushing  France,  as  they  de- 
clare to  be  their  intention,  that  high-spirited  nation  will  take 
M.  Favre's  advice  and  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end,  sooner  than 
submit   to  humiliation  which  would  be  worse  than  death.     The 
Germans  may  be  equally  prepared  to  settle  their  quarrel  once 
for  all  with  France,  and  they  may  be  determined  to  overrun  the 
country,  to  capture  Paris,  and  to  seize  city  after  city,  and  arsenal 
After  arsenal;  but  even  when  they  have  done  that,  do  they  expect 
that  even  they,  with  all  their  strength,  will  be  able  to  hold  France  a 
prisoner  for  ever,  and  to  keep  her  last  bound  in  misery  and  iron 
to  the  end  of  time?    If  not,  why  will  they  not  learn  that  military 
glory  is  only  true  fame  when  it  is  tempered    by   moderation? 
Above  ail  things,  let  them  not  expect,  if  they  continue  in  their 
Course  of  conquest,  to  find  public  opinion  on  their  side  in  any 
(iluropean  state.     If  the  world  is  only  to  see  a  repetition  of  the 
Napoleonic  conquests,  with  tlic  King  of  Prussia  playing  the  part 
of  Napoleon  on  French  soil,  backed  by  a  minister  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  any  that  did  the  First  Napoleon's  bidding  in  his  most 
Ambitious  days,   it   will    sicken  at   the  sight,  and  execrate  that 
Oerman  unity,  which  might  have  been  a  blessing  to  Europe,  but 
**as  proved  a  curse,  by  inflicting,  on  the  very  first  occasion  on 
^^bich  it  has  used  its  gigantic  strength,  an  irreparable  injury  on 
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the  whole  civilized  commanity   by  extinguifthio^  Pnace,  that 
other  eye  of  Europe,  from  among  the  fellowship  of  nations. 

WTiile  the  bloody  scenes  which  we  have  descril>ed  were  hap- 
pening in   France,   what  was   Europe  doing?      \  ery    liuie  but 
U»ok  on.      England  was  strictly  neutral ;  she  was  so  fond  of  hoiii 
the  belligerents  that  she  could  side  with  neither.     She  was  read) 
to  sell  coal  and  munitions  of  war  to  either  party,  provided  thev 
came  and  took  them  away  in  their  own  bottirms.     At  one  tinir 
she  was  seriously  alarmed,  but  that  was  only  for  Belgium.     The 
existence  of  that  fiourishing  little  kingdom  had  Ixreu  guarantied 
by  England  more  than  once ;  and  when  the  draught  of  the 
detti  Treaty  took  the  world  of  honesty  and  morality  by  surpri 
England  was  almtd  that  the  neutrality,  and  even  the  existcrnce 
her  pet  state,  might  be  imperilled.     There  were  Cabinet  Coi 
cils,  and    notes  and    protocols ;  and  the  result  was  a  treaty 
which  each  of  the  belligerents  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of 
giuin,   and    each   bound    herself   to   make  common   cause  with 
England    in   case  the  other   violated    Belgian  soil      It   was  re- 
marked at  the  time  that  this  treaty  did  not  provide  for  one 
What  was  to  happen  if  botli    the   belligerents  violated   Bel 
territory  at  the  same  moment?     And,  oddly  enough,  though 
signal  reverses  of  France  rendered  all  danger  of  aggression 
Belgium  on  her  part  impossible,  the  same  reverses  brought  a 
the  very  case  that  was  not  provided  for  by  the  treaty.      After  the 
battle  and  capitulation  of  Setlan  both  France  and  Prussia  agrvcd 
in  violating   Belgian  territory,  for  the  sake  of  disposing  of  the 
prisoners  more  conveniently;  so  that  it  might  be  said  that  this 
famous  diplomatic  dfK.*umcnt  only  came  into  effect  to  be  bcvitcxi. 
For  the  rest,  England  has  been  ever  ready  to  mediate  between 
the  contemling  parties  as  soon  as  they  can  arrive  at  a  common 
basis  of  negotiation ;    but,  as  that  desirable  moment  has  not  yet 
come,  our  g<KKl  wishes  and  our  good  offices  have  been  singularly 
fruitless.      It  is  the  character  and  curse  of  a  neutral   to  pi 
neither  side,  and  the  result  of  England's  position  in  this  stru, 
has  been  tliat  both  France  and  Prussia  have  thought  her  cood 
cold  and  heartless.     In  France,  so  long  as  the  mind  of  the  nai 
could  think  of  neutrals,  so  long  as  it  was  not  altogether  absor 
in  considering  how  Paris  could  keep  the  ravening  wolf  frum  brr 
throat,  England  was  roundly  abused  for  having  abandone<l  her  old 
ally.     A  popular  P'rench  periodical  represented  an  Englishmaa 
in  Paris  refusing  alms,  as  he  thought,  to  a  Zouave  with  one  ana. 
«  My  good  friend,  \  can  do  nothing  for  you.*     '  1  do  not  ask  for 
anything  from  you,'  is  the  answer.     '  1  ha^'c  still  that  strong  ann 
left  which  saved  your  life  at   Inkerman.'     But  France,  and   die 
writers  which  express  this  feeling,  forget  that  the  alliance  which 
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cjtisfod  in  ihe  da^s  of  Inkerman  Had  bcpn  long  sioce  tacitly 
given  up  by  France.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
that  the  policy  of  the  Kmperor  Napoleon  would  be  dangerous 
neither  lor  England  nor  for  Europe,  so  long  as  it  was  controlled 
by  an  Intimate  cordiality  and  alliance  between  the  two  great 
nations  of  the  West.  So  long  as  he  was  the  ally  of  England, 
the  Emperor  was,  in  some  sort,  bound  over  to  keep  the  general 
peace.  The  prudence  of  the  Teteran  statesman  was  proved  by 
the  result  When  the  Ent^lish  alliance  ceased,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  bcfjan  to  be  susjwcled  in  Europe.  The  t]uarrel  with 
Austria  and  the  Italian  wars  followed.  Then  came  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy,  though  it  was  thought  that  France  only  went  to 
war  for  an  idea.  After  that  piece  of  political  perfidy,  Lord 
Palmerston  lost  all  confidence  in  the  French  Emperor.  Mexico 
fulluwcd,  with  an  attempt  again  to  inveigle  us  into  a  French 
alliance,  from  which  we  were  freed,  as  is  well  known,  by  the 
foresight  witli  which  Sir  George  Lewis  pointed  out  its  dangers 
in  the  Cabinet  After  Mexico  came  Sadowa,  and  the  second 
Italian  war,  out  of  which,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  sprang 
tiie  present  hostilities  in  France.  But  for  all  these  wars  and 
expeditions  and  mistakes  the  Imperial  policy  is  alone  responsible, 
it  deliberately  chose  a  line  of  its  own,  regardless  of  the  good 
advice  given  by  English  statesmen,  and  the  consequence  lias 
heen  the  prostration  of  France  iMifore  the  overwhelming  armies 
of  Germany.  In  no  sense,  therefore,  has  England  of  Uitu  years 
been  the  ailv  of  France.  She  has  been  her  good  friend,  and 
tilothing  more.     But  to  return  to  the  rest  of  Euro|>c. 

Austria  was  more  interested  than  any  other  neutral  power  in 

tie  war.     She  might  well  fear,  and  she  may  still  fear,  for  those 

AAiUions  of  her  subjects  which  are  purely  German.     Would  they 

l^e  iiivolved  in  the  mania  for  the  triumph  of  the  German  idea, 

^iud  so  swept  into  the  vtirtex  of  the  United  Fatherland,  or  would 

*-hey  remain  faitliful  to  the  House  of  Hnpsburg?     It  is  perhaps 

"^jQO  soon  to  answer  these  questions  ;  but  when  the  war  broke  out, 

-Ijarcin  Beust  seemed  at  one  time  disjwsed  to  arm,  and,  ha<l  the 

'^Muth    Germans   not   been    so    loyal,   we  might   have    seen   an 

^Austrian  attempt  to  retrieve  the  reverses  of  Sadowa.     But  the 

5*>i>uth  Germans  were  as  staunch  as  their  brethren  of  the  North. 

"^bc  French  made  no  stand.     One  Prussian  success  came  like 

lightning  after  the  other.     Austria  had  no  time.     Her  military 

^>repaxations    collapsed.       Baron    Beust    had    cold    comfort    for 

-AL  Thiers  in  his  abortive  mission,  and  that  bundle  of  conflicting 

Aiationalities   called   the   Austrian    Empire,  with   interests   much 

vnore   vitally  afiectetl  in   the  atruj^glc  than  any  other  European 

|H>wcr,  has  remained  pamiyzed,  unable  to  stir  hand  or  foot. 
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Then  there  is  Italy,  bound  to  aid  France  by  every  tie,  whcthi 
of  national  or  personal  interest.  The  king,  a  rude  soldier,  wi 
loyal  enough  in  his  disposition  towonls  France.  With  Italy 
the  Italian  people  it  was  far  otherwise.  Italy  has  received  t( 
many  gifts  and  favours  from  France  to  be  grateful.  The  V' 
magnitude  of  her  obligations  is  an  intolerable  burden  to  htrr. 
She  hates  France  as  though  she  were  her  enemy  instead  of  hi 
benefactor;  and  as  for  the  Kmpcror  Napoleon,  was  it  not  he 
so  long  kept  the  detested  Pope  Pio  Nono  on  his  throne  at  the' 
Vatican  by  the  miraculous  Chassepot  ?  No  !  Italy  could  not  help 
France,  but  she  could  lake  Rome,  and  she  has  taken  it.  If  abe 
is  very  goo<l  and  well-behaved  to  that  *  bitter  end  '  which  we  iic 
tiught  to  expect  in  France,  Italy  shall  have  back  Nice  and 
Savoy,  and  then  she  will  have  something  for  which,  in  time 
come,  she  may  prove  herself  as  ungrateful  to  Prussia  as  she  hi 
been  to  France. 

There  remains  Russia  as  the  last  neutral — for  we  hai 
nothing  to  say  of  Spain,  where  the  Republic,  of  course, 
sympalhizcd  with  the  Emperor  as  she  sympathizes  with  the 
Republic  in  France,  and  goes  on  her  way,  the  old  Iberian  way 
anarchy  and  impotence.  There  remains  Russia.  Well  I  Russia 
a  Power  that  is  always  ready — with  words.  Whatever  she  maj 
(je  plotting  in  the  East,  it  i&  well  known  that  she  is  powerless  la 
Western  Europe  for  some  time  to  come.  She  is  poor,  she  has 
just  come  out  of  a  period  of  great  internal  commotion  consequc 
on  the  cmancijmtion  of  her  serfs,  her  railway  system  is  incoi 
plete,  she  has  no  generals,  and  her  soldiers  arc  ill-armed.  Bat 
whenever  Russia  is  unable  to  act,  slic  is  great  in  utteranci 
The  official  paj>ers  at  St.  Petersburg  publish  mysterious  articK 
*  Russia  will  not  be  indifferent  to  the  success  of  United  Gennanl 
but  she  has  no  fear.  France  must  be  prepared,  having  provok< 
the  war,  to  submit  to  the  exaction  of  a  material  guarantet 
Then  comes  an  answer  from  the  semi-official  old  Russian  joul 
nals  at  Moscow.  '  Russia  can  never  permit  that  Germany  shouUI 
be  aggrandized  at  the  expcncc  of  France.  The  balance  oi  power 
in  Europe  must  be  maintained,  and  Germany  be  generous.  The 
demolition  of  Met?,  and  Strasburg  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  hnmil 
ation  to  France.'  Thus  Russia  continues  to  face  both  ways, 
in  the  mean  time,  like  a  prudent  people — -far  more  prudent 
one  which  we  could  mention  nearer  home — she  arms  and 
and  keeps  her  eyes  open  and  her  powder  dry  ;  for  France 
down,  France,  that  great  nation  which  had  so  much  to  say  in 
East,  and  so  often  said  it  against  Holy  Russia.  In  the  genei 
scramble,  who  can  tell  how  much  may  fall  to  Russia  ?  A%  (of 
M.  Thiers,  he  sees  Prince  GortchakoH',  and  dinej  privately  with 
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the  Imperial  frtmily.  He  will  return  to  Paris,  if  he  can  find  his 
way  thither,  not  having  effected  much  towards  exciting  the 
neutral  powers  to  side  with  France.  They  are  all  very  much 
like  Austria,  only  not  so  outspoken.  They  all  *  feel  deeply'  for 
France,  but  'cannot  at  present  interfere  in  her  favour/  They 
all,  like  Austria  and  Russia,  sec  750,000  very  good  reasons  why 
any  interference,  except  in  die  way  of  good  words,  would  be  a 
very  arduous  matter.  They  all,  like  the  Levite,  look  at  poor 
France,  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

France,  therefore,  has  been  all  along  left,  and  is  still  left,  to 
herself.     She  must  fight  bcr  own  battles.     These  are  the  terms 
on  which  the  Local  Government  of  National  Defence  at  Paris 
replied  to  the  demands  of  Count  Bismarck:  *  The  following  is 
the  declaration  of  the  enemy.     Prussia  desires  to  continue  the 
war  so  as  to  reduce  France  to  the  rank   of  a  second-rate  power. 
Prussia  wants  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  as  far  as  Metz,  by  right  of 
conquest,  and   to   consent  to  an  armistice  she  dares  to  ask  the 
surrender  of  Strasburg,  Toul,  and  Munt  V^alerien.     The  inha- 
bitants of  Paris,  in  their  exasperation,  would  rather  bury  them- 
selves in  the  ruins  of  their  city  tlian  accept  such  terms.     To 
such  impudent  pretensions  we  can  only  reply  by  fighting  to  the 
bitter   end.      France  accepts  the  contest,  and   relies  on  all  her 
children.'     So  again  wo  hear,  from  another  quarter,  a  *  peace   is 
impossible  at  present  without  ruin  and  dishonour,  and   must  be 
porcbased  by  indomitable  resistance.'    These,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
are  brave  words;   and,   if  words  alone  could   win  the  day,  the 
Germans  would  long  since  have  been  driven  in  utter  confusion 
across  thi?  Rhine,     iiut  just  as  the  good   words  of  the  Neutral 
flowers,   who   all    stand    by   wringing    their   hands    and   doing 
nothing,  are  of  no  avail    without  deeds,  so   these   brave   words 
o£  France  will  be  rather  ridiculous  than  effectual  if  they  are  not 
•'C^companied  by  coiTcsponding  action.     There  is  probably  not  a 
1:xan  in  Europe  who  would  deny  the  constitutional  bravery  of 
d:ie  French  nation.     They  are  naturally  brave,  but  in  these  days 
o^   combined    efforts    and    scientific    training   the    battle   is   not 
sm.t  ways  to  the  bravest,  though  it  is  always  to  the  strongest  nation, 
^■^'c  see  that  the  French  rely  on  their  levy  en  masse.     They  call 
<:>x:i  the  whole  country  to  rise  and  overwhelm  the  invader.     There 
^wasa  time,  indeed,  when  the  FVench  citizen  relied  too  much  on 
"tl-ie  Imperial  armv :  *  Bazaine,'  said  the  Parisian  epicwr, '  doit  crever 
y:x?wr  la  jxUrie.     It  is  his  profession,  and  he  and  his  soldiers  are 
*>oand  to  die  for  the  country ;  but  as  for  us  bourgeois,  mourir 
fXfUr  la  patrie^  ce  nest  jhis  si  atp-eable.'     When  the  Imperial  army 
T^^^shed   and  passed   away,  some  of  them   as  prisoners,  others 
■a«t    shut  up  in  fortresses,  others   still   as   '  demoralised '  ami 
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ilisbanded  fugitives  and  marauders,  the  duty  of  uplioUling 
national  banner  devolved  on  these  very  boiirgeoity  who  prul 
that  it  was  '  not  so  agreeable  to  die  for  one's  country.' 

Whether  a  healthier  feeling  as  to  the  duties  of  citizens  kasspnuvz 
up  in  France  since  the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  remains  to  be  seen; 
with  the  acquisition  of  power  may  have  come  the  sense  of  its  n- 
spunsibilities.  The  citizens  of  France  mav  be  more  ready  to  die  fot 
their  country  now  than  they  were  before  the  4th  of  September ; 
as  there  will  soon  be  no  army  in  France,  if  there  be  one  at  pr^ 
able  to  cope  with  the  Germans  in  the  open  field,  their  read 
must  be  shown  in  the  defences  of  fortresses  and  in  a  d 
guerilla  warfare  all  over  the  country,  chiefly  directed  at 
off  stragglers,  intercepting  the  Prussian  communications, 
rendering  the  arrival  of  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  dao 
and  diflicult.  But  such  a  system  of  hostilities,  however 
might  be  the  spirit  of  the  Francs  Tireurs,  and  however  mu 
it  might  wear  down  the  enemy,  would  never  wear  him  out.  He 
would  still  hold  the  country  in  force,  and  whatever  l 
he  might  suffer  would  be  avenged  tenfold,  not  only  in  actual 
slaughter,  but  still  more  in  the  gradual  wasting  and  ruining  of 
the  country  which  such  a  system  would  involve,  la  ti 
uf  great  national  distress  it  is  as  incumbent  on  a  people,  as  it 
on  an  individual  when  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  to 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  to  know  when  to  accept  a  1 
This  we  imagine  to  be  the  position  of  France  at  the  present 
moment  VVc  see,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  it,  no  hope  for  her, 
either  in  the  assistance  of  the  Neutral  Powers  or  in  the  valour 
of  her  own  sons.  She  has  played  her  stake  and  lost  it.  Tb 
is  no  good  in  continuing  the  desperate  game.  The  Prassi 
declare  that  they  know  no  peace  will  be  secure  with  Fra 
By  this  they  mean  that  they  well  know  that  they  have  iuiltci 
such  cruel  injuries  on  their  fi>e  that  she  will  never  forgive 
As  soon  as  she  can  lift  her  arm  again  it  will  be  stretched 
towards  the  Rhine.  Therefore  they  mean  to  have  Alsace  aod 
Lorraine.  Now  at  least,  as  M.  F^vrc  said,  Prussia  speaks 
without  ambiguity ;  France  knows  what  Prussia  wants;,  and  the 
reason  of  her  want.  Well  and  good  I  Let  France  accept  iha 
Innusian  terms,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  very  good  on* 
that  a  beaten  man  should  agree  with  his  adversary  as  quicklr  as 
he  can,  lest  he  get  worse  terms.  Take  Prussia  at  her  word.  Give 
up  Alsace  and  Lorraine  with  Metz  and  b^trasburg.  l'*rance  with 
eighty-four  departments  will  not  be  much  weaker  in  men  than 
she  was  with  eighty-six.  For  a  long  time  the  two  millioas  that  she 
loses  in  the  con[|uered  territory  will  be  eager  to  shake  off  the 
German  yoke.     It  is  not   so   easy   to  digest  and  ossimiiate  a 
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population  which  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  has  formed 
part  of  France.  When  peace  is  made^  and  the  Prussians  are  out 
of  the  land,  let  France  tike  another  leaf  out  of  the  annals  of  her 
enemy.  Adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  her  military  system.  Make 
France — what  Germany  really  is — a  nation  of  soldiers.  The 
national  resources  will  soon  restore  the  losses  of  this  cruel  war. 
Remember  how  soon  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  wars  of  the 
First  Napoleon  France  was  able,  under  the  Bourbons,  to  send 
an  army  on  a  frivolous  pretext  into  Spain.  When  all  this  has 
hap{>cned,  then,  if  it  is  %vorth  while,  renew  the  war.  Whatever 
be  the  chances  of  success,  they  cannot  but  be  better  than  tlicy  arc 
at  present,  when  the  incompetence  of  the  generals  of  France, 
the  demoralisation  of  her  military  system,  and  the  downfall  of 
d^  Empire,  have  placed  her  at  the  mercy  of  Prussiai  whose  iron 
heel  is  planted  on  the  neck  of  the  nation. 

These  may  seem  hard  words  to  France,  but  they  are,  at  least, 
the  accents  of  truth  and  friendship.  She  has  ail  the  sympathies 
of  Europe  in  this  hour  of  her  dire  distress.  Germany,  on  the 
contrary,  has  lost  that  kindly  feeling.  We  are  amazed  and 
terrified  at  the  perfection  of  her  military  system,  and  dazzled  by 
the  heroic  exploits  of  her  soldiers ;  but  we  do  not  love  a  cause 
■which  has  rapidly  degenerated  from  the  unanimous  rising  oi  a 
^eat  people  to  repel  invasion,  into  the  merciless  progress  of 
a  bloodthirsty  conqueror.  There  was  a  time  when  the  King 
of  Prussia,  with  a  moderation  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  monarch  whose  age  has  brought  him  so  near  the  grave, 
might  have  retired  with  dignity  from  the  war.  When  his  enemy 
had  been  driven  back  on  the  Meuse,  after  those  bloody  conflicts 
before  Aietz,  he  might  have  said,  ^  Vou  have  invaded  us,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  vouhavebrought  the  war  into  yuur  own  country, 
«nd  been  beaten  at  every  point.  Accept  the  lesson,  lest  a  worst 
thing  happen  to  you.  Be  content  with  that  portion  of  the  bank  of 
the  Rhine  which  already  belongs  to  yon  ;  the  rest  you  shall  never 
have.'  Germany  might  then  have  withdrawn  from  the  contest, 
and  the  two  nations  might  have  been  friends.  Prussia,  for  good 
reasons  of  her  onti,  has  not  pursued  this  course  ;  but  they  were 
reasons  of  strategy  rather  than  those  of  tnic  policy.  The  King 
has  preferred  to  have  France  for  an  enemy  rather  than  a  friend, 
and  so  be  must  grind  her  down  to  the  last  grain,  lest  she  should 
ever  have  the  power  to  turn  on  him  in  revenge. 

The  word  revenge  recalls  to  our  mind  the  true  reason  for  the 
prolongation  of  this  war.  In  1814  and  1815  Prussia  considered  that 
she  had  never  taken  sufficient  revenge  for  the  injury  she  had  sus- 
tained at  the  hand  of  France  after  Jena.  Bluchcr  always  declared 
this ;  and  if  we  had  forgotten  Bliicher,  the  press  of  Germany  would 
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not  have  sutTered  the  cry  for  more  revenge  on  France  to  die  out 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  cry  was  revived  with  tenfold  intenftity 

after  the  first  successes  of  the  Germans.     Now  they  would  go  to 

Paris — now  the  accursed  capital,  the  abode  of  lies  and  immomlity, 

should   l>e  wasted  and  destroyed  ;  they  would   scnc  France  as 

France  had  served  them  in  180G, and  worse,     'The  last  cartridga 

of  Jena  was*  still  unspent'     Then,  too,  they  declared   that  thif 

was  their  own  (juarrel — they  wanted  no  help,  and  would  Hnish  r 

for  thcmselvcB.     As  diey  wanted  no  help,  they  would  take  no 

advice.     Let  neutrals  beware  of  meddling  in  any  way  in  a  quarrel 

purely  between  Germany  and  France.     As  for  France,  since  she 

proposed   to   destroy   Prussia  and  reconstruct  Germany,  it  was 

only  fair  that  Prussia  should  treat  her  in  the  same  way^  and  pus! 

back  her  frontier  as  far  as  she  pleased.     These  arc  the  rcastii 

which  unfortunately  prevailed  at  the  Prussian  head-c^uarters, 

these  are  the  causes  which  up  to  the  present  hour  have  rcnde 

peace  impossible.     Besides  this,  the  position  of  affairs  has  rat 

been  complicated  dian  disentangled  by  the  downfall  of  the  Empi 

and  the  establishment  of  a  Republic.     If  there  is  anything 

earth  that  Count  Bismarck  hates,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  people, 

the  day  may  come  when  he  may  find  the  voice  of  Unit*!d  German 

anything  but  agreeable.     He  has  been  bitterly  disappointed 

the  ready  acceptance  of  the  Republic   in  France,  and  grieved 

think  that  it  has  not  yet  become  as  Red  and  impracticable  as 

desired.     A  pt>or  wretched  socialistic  club  of  cobblers  in  Bruns 

wick,  which  dareil  to  sympathise,  like  our  tliree  tailors  of  Toole 

Street,  with  the   French  Republic,  were  all   instantly  aires 

A  harebrained  outspoken  Professor  Jacoby  dares  to  utter  the 

sentiments  at  Kunigsberg  ;  he,  too,  is  dragged  off  to  prison. 

Red  spectre  haunts  the  Prussian  Prime  Minister,  aiul  he  foresees 

the  day  when  it  may  take  the  terrible  shape  of  flesh  and  blood 

acTftss  the  Rhine,      Perhaps  he  dreads  to  make  peace  because  be 

feels  that  when  the  war  is  over  his  difficulties  will  begin. 

inhabitants  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  are  many  of  them  Rep 

licans  of  a  redder  die  than  die  clubs  to  which  they  are  affiliat 

in  France.      With  peace  in  Germany  there  will   be  Parliaments 

and  popular  representation.     The  question  of  the  people's  rights 

to  control  grants  of  money  and  their  application  to  the  public 

service,  so  long  stifled  by  the  pretext  or  the  voice  of  war,  wi" 

again  appear,  and  when  the  fiery  South  German  element  is  pou 

like  yeast  into  the  dull  phlegm  of  the  North,  Democracy 

have  its  day  in  United  Germany,  and  that  day  will  be  the  laM 

Count  Bismarck's  pjlitical  existence. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  causes  of  war,  of  the  war  itself,  of  the 
reasons  of  the  French  reverses,  of  the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  of 
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the  prospects  of  peace,  and  of  the  bitterness  of  the  conquerors 
against  the  >'Bnquished,  and  their  want  of  generosity  to  a  fallen 
Dation.     Let  us  now  say  something  of  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon 
himself.     It  is  so  natural,  with  the  mass  of  men,  to  insult  fallen 
greatness,  that  the   in^rntitude   of  mankind  to  those  who  have 
most  befriended  them  has  well-nigh  passed  into  a  proverb.     It 
is,  in  fact,  with  most  men   as   with   brute   beasts,  who  have   no 
compassion,  but  turn  on  the  weak  and  wounded  of  their  own 
kind,  and   tear  and   rend  them  to  death.     It  is   not  surprising, 
therefore,  that   the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  his  fall  should  have 
been   followed  into  captivity  by  the  reproaches  of  that  French 
people  for  whom  he  has  done  so  much.     We  do  not  mean,  when 
we  say  this,  that  the  Emperor  has  not  many  friends  still   left   in 
France.    Even  after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  it  is  probable  that 
there    is   a    strong   Imperial    party   in  France,    which    may  be 
eipoctetl  to  grow  stronger  still.     At  present  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  voices  of  the  adherents  of  Napoleon  are  hushed, 
while   the  shouts  of  the  Republicans   who  denounce   him  arc 
heard  even  above  the  cry  of  battle.     His  enemies  have  their  way 
for  the  time,  and  will  make  the  most  of  it     But  still  there  must 
I>e   millions  in  Fmnce,  as  there  are  hundreds  and   thousands  of 
linking  men  in  other  countries,  who  will  reflect  and  remember 
'vrbat  Republican  France  was  when  Louis  Napoleon  passed  from 
lieing  a  President  into  an  Eraperor,  and  what  he  lias  done   for 
■»he  country  since  that  hour.   VV^e  arc  not  now  about  to  defend  the 
^:Oup  (Ceta(,vf\\ic\x  we  condemned  at  the  hour  of  its  triumph.  But 
3t  must  be  remembere<l,  in  common  fairness,  that  the  President  in 
'Vftking  this  step  only  carried  into  execution  the  wishes  of  the  great 
"^Majority  of  the  French  jxrople.     Especially  let  the  friends  of  Bis- 
^snarck  and  his  school  think  how  much  treachery  and  perfidy  they 
TSiave  forgiven  to  their  idol  because  of  his  object.     Let  them  re- 
^3nember   Denmark,  Austria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse,   and  the 
"Germanic  Confederation  itself,  all  either  ruined  or  destroyed  by 
^saMcc.c%&\\c  coups  d' t'iat oi  ^c  Prussian  Prime  Minister;  whose  hope 
^or  annexation  rather  grows  with  the  disappearance  of  each  fresh 
estate  swallowed  up  by  Prussia.     Let  them  see  tliat  in  France,  as 
Tvell  as  in  Germany,  and  in  fact  everywhere  else,  the  end   some- 
times justifies  the  means.     If  we  are  told,  *  True,  but  the  end 
iii  1851  was  private  ambition  and  the  personal  aggrandisement 
the  French  President,'  our  reply  is  ready.     The  student  of 
nstory  who  waits   for  great  changes  and  events  unsullied  by 
?rsonaI   motives,  will   be  like   the   man  who   looks  to  find  an 
emerald  without  a  flaw,  or  a  religion   which  has  never  per- 
secated.     Personal    motives    are    the    vehicles   by   which   great 
political    and    national    changes    are    brought  about     It   is  in- 
separable from  the  xery  nature  of  things  that  they  should  exists 
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and  the  demands  of  political  morality  are  satisfied,  if  the 
and  profit  of  tbc  event  are  not  obscured  and  loit  in  the 
sonality  of  the  ag«nt  who  works  it  out 

If  we  apply  this  nile  to  France  in  1851,  we  shall  see  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Empire  redounded  largely  to  the  honour  and 
^lury  of  i'raace.  That  sonic  of  the  rays  of  that  plory  and  honour 
should  gild  the  brow  of  the  man  who  restored  the  throne  of  hi* 
uncle  was  not  surely  a  crime,  but  rather  a  credit  to  Louis  \apoli 
He  found  France  weak  at  home  and  in  ill-repute  abroad.   Her 
was  Ians;uishing,  because  her  citizens  had  no  confidence  in  tl 
Republic,  and  because  they  were  perpetually  haunted  by  tbeapp»>* 
rition   of  that  Red  spectre  which  tmly  awaits  Count  Bismarck's 
return  to  Germany  to  show  itself  to  his  affrighted  eyes.     It  may  b« 
very  unphilosophic,  but  it  is  the  way  of  the  world.     No  man  will 
use  cither  his  means  or  his  brains  in  the  accumulation  of  wrali 
so  long  as  he  fears  that  a  set  of  theorists  may  lay  it  down  as  law^ 
that  his   profits  and   his  possessions    shall    be   equally  dividedi 
amongst  the  whole   community — the    idle  and    the    indast^io1l•'^ 
alike — at  stated  intervals.    With  the  establishment  of  the  Kmpii 
socialistic  doctrines  had   to  hide  their  head  in  France.      Publu 
confidence  and  commerce  returned,  and  the  result  has  been  sach 
a  development  of  national  prosperity  in   that  country  during  ike 
last  eighteen  years  as  has  outstripped  every  advance  ever  made 
by  France  at  any  prenous  period. 

Having  crushed  the  enemies  of  France  at  home,  thr 
Kmjicror  reasserted  her  legitimate  influence  abroaiJ,  Wd 
have  already  explained  why  such  an  imposing  attitnde 
a  political  necessity,  not  only  for  the  Imperial  dynastY*! 
but  even  still  more  for  the  interest  of  the  French  natioa 
itself.  The  Emperor  might  have  been  thoroughly  sincere  when 
he  declared  at  Bordeaux,  *  L' Empire  rV^  la  jhxjj/  But  he  well 
knew,  and  every  honest  Frenchman  wiiuld  confess,  that  poare 
could  only  be  preserved  fur  France  by  maintaining  a  wnrliko 
attitude  towards  her  many  enemies.  The  great  pr*»of  of  tliis 
feeling  in  the  nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  almost 
without  exception,  every  foreign  war  made  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  111.  has  been  not  only  popular,  but  a  source  of  infinite' 
satisfjiction  and  exultation  to  France.  When  France  tad  En^ 
land  struck  down  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  East,  all  Francs 
rejoiced  that  ime  of  her  4»U1  enemies  was  humbleil.  The  Italian 
campaign  brought  another  ancient  foe  to  the  ground  ;  and  wbMI 
the  present  war  came,  the  feeling  throughout  the  country  was,  if; 
anytliing,  that  of  regret  that  it  had  been  so  long  delated.  Better 
it  might  have  been  for  France,  indeed,  if  the  struggle  had 
happened  earlier,  when  the  rigid  discipline  of  Bugraud  and 
Pelissier  had  not  beea  relaxed,  and  the  Emperor^s  hetlth  had 

been 
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\ieen  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  Las  often  been  said  that  this 
defiant  attitude  of  France  was  unnecessary,  and  that  she  had  no 
enemies  in  Europe  save  those  of  her  own  imag^ination  and 
creation.  That  belief,  at  least,  has  been  dissipated  by  the 
present  war,  as  well  as  by  the  animus  displayed  by  Prussia 
throughout  the  conflict.  There,  far  away  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  these  many  years,  has  lain  that  old  hatred  of  France, 
like  a  serpent  waiting  for  the  moment  to  come  when  it  might 
poor  out  all  its  venom  on  its  foe.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
Germany  would  never  have  shown  herself  so  relentless ;  she 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  something  short  of  the  utter 
ruin  of  France. 

Above   all  things,    he  it    remembered,    the    Emperor    Napo- 
leon, though  he   has  of  necessity  made  many  foreign   wars,  ever 
showed  himself  moderate  and  generous  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 
In  the  Crimean  War  he  was  the  first  to  propose  that  the   war 
should   cease.      He  was  content  with  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and 
peace   was    concluded    by  the    Allies    ivith    Russia  very  much 
against  the  inclination  of  England.      It  was  said,  wc  know,  that 
Prance  could  not  support  the  exhausti<m  caused  by  the  ctintinu- 
ance   of  the   war;    but,   in   our  opinion,   the  real    reason   of  its 
cessation  was  the  Emperor's  aversion  to  reduce  a  great  nation  to 
^rxtremities  merely  because  she  had  taken  up  arms  against  him. 
irWs  method  of  making  war  was  to  remember  that,  though  his 
.Axlversary  were  now  his  enem^',  ihe  day  might  come  when  he 
Hiight  wish  for  him  as  his  friend.      It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
X-^lntions  between  France  and  Russia  have  been  worse  since  than 
-cIkt  were   before  the  Crimean  War.     Again,    in  the   Austrian 
•^^siQpaign,  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  followed  fast  on  the  crowning 
ft'Ottle  of  Solferino,  and  Austria  was  grateful  to  the  French  Era- 
f^^^^Xir  after  her  defeat.    There  are  charities  and  generosities  even 
"3  ^ar,  and  die   Emperor  Napoleon   never  showed  himself  vin- 
***<^tire  even  when  the  shout  of  victory  was  ringing  in  his  ears. 
,  '    Mros  part  of  his  jx>licy  to  l>e  generous  to  the  vanquished,  and 
^*    -«s  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  Prussians  have  not  k*arnt  the 
^J^^      of  war  in  the  same  gentle  school.     Here,   in   England,  we 
*^^*^ld  never  forget  that  France  had  an  old  enemy,  whom  the 
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<ic  of  circumstances,  no  less  than  the  fortune  of  war,  had  matle 

»^    -^     special  foeman  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.     That  enemy  was 

«^*^lanil       How  often  have  we  not  heard   the  cry,  'Perfidious 


^land. 


cry, 
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*  t>ion  I '  raised   in  France?  and   how  often  has  not  the  politic 

^^i<jn  of  Napoleon  III.  hushed  that  angry  outcry  ?     Even  at  a 

^'*"  -*^*^<*  when    he    personally  might   have    been  most  exasperated 

"^^"^  ^  when  Orsini  and  a  band  of  Italian  assassins  almost 

leir  dastardly  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  French  Em- 

peror,.. 
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pcror,  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  general  friendliness  of  Eng^tant 
towards  Trance,  and  his  determination  not  to  destroy  the  kindly 
feeling:  **»  which  he  ow(xl  so  much,  alone  prevented  the  peopli% 
maddened  by  the  inflammatory  address  of  those  French  coIodcJs 
who  implored  the  Emperor  to  seek  and  root  out  that  band 
murderers  in  their  island  lair,  from  rushiiig  to  war  wii 
Enj?Iand,  and  thus  bringinpf  down  on  both  nations  incalculabi 
calamity.  In  the  midst,  then,  of  his  warlike  triumphs,  the  Gi 
peror  Napoleon  has  shown  himself  generous,  politic,  and  pacific  ; 
and  if  he  made  war,  he  has  made  it  rather  in  obedience  to  in- 
evitable necessity  and  to  the  tendencies  of  the  French  natii 
than  to  satisfy  his  own  ambition. 

Again,  when  the  French  object  that  the  Imperial  systei 
was  so  wasteful  and  ex|>ensive,  they  forget  the  nature  of 
case.  They  welcome*!  an  Empire — a  tyranny,  if  you  will — iritlij 
applause,  bemuse  thevsaw  in  it  a  relief  from  internal  discord  aad 
a  means  of  restoring  public  prosperity.  But  how  could  the  Em- 
pire do  all  this  without  being  wasteful  and  prodigal?  Tnule 
was  to  be  restored  ;  but  how  was  this  possible  in  such  a  natioa  as 
France  without  a  brilliant  Court  at  the  Tuileries?  and  how 
could  tliere  be  such  a  Court  at  the  Tuileries  without  a  large 
Civil  List?  The  price  of  diamonds  fell,  after  the  fall  of  Loiu* 
Philippe,  all  over  Europe,  because  after  the  Revolution  io 
then*  were  no  more  jewelled  boxes  to  be  given  away,  no 
balls,  and  no  magnificent  toilets ;  but  with  the  Empire  aod 
the  Emperor's  marriage  diamonds  began  to  sparkle  again  at 
Tuileries,  and  the  precious  stones  quickly  lecorered  their  fu 
value.  But,  besides  the  trade  uf  Paris — which,  as  oor 
know,  only  means  the  rapid  production  and  sale  of  those 
sand  pretty  nicknacks  called  artkiex  de  Paris — tbe  Empire  \mdi 
tuidertaken  a  far  more  serious  obligatioa.  This  was  the  Hixty 
providing  labour  and  food  for  the  workmen  of  Piiris,  whose 
ploymcnt  had  sunk  to  nothing  under  the  philosophic  Repol 
rule.  In  early  times,  when  the  mantle  uf  a  king  was  si 
to  cover  something  sacred  and  divine,  all  national 
aod,  by  converse,  all  public  calamities,  were  ascril 
butrd  by  the  popular  voice  lo  ^  ooaduct  of  the  king  hti 
If  his  armies  were  WcforioBs  in  battle.  Heaven  smiled  on  tbe 
soTerrigD ;  if  the^  weie  defc&teU,  then  it  regan^ed  him  with  • 
frown.  If  the  crop  were  good,  it  was  becMss  the  mtion  had 
a  waoA  king ;  if  there  weie  drought  er  Bood*  and  the  banrcai 
fiiiird,  it  was  all  the  klag^s  fisalt,  and  a  pMW  and  indlgnaat 
people  visited  the  distress  of  tW  land  on  &e  person  of  their 
ralar.  The  case  is  scareelT  difcitin  in  awdsni  timcs»  thoo|^ 
pvoplcs  haw  ceased  to  bom  or  iinmnlatie  their  mnratrhi  la  avert 
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the  wrath  of  the  gods.  In  this  nineteenth  century — the  era  of 
constitutional  government — the  ruler  who  aims  at  being  a  tyrant 
Uoes  so  at  the  peril  of  his  head. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  unfortunately,  could  not  begin  by 
being  constitutional.  lie  was  driven  to  tyranny  by  the  in- 
capacity which  the  I'Vcnch  nation  have  ever  shown  to  govern 
themselves.  He  was  no  merciless  Czar  or  autocrat,  however  :  far 
/rom  it  He  was  as  coiistitution;iI  as  he  dared  to  1k»,  but  still  he 
was,  in  its  best  sense,  a  tyrant.  With  the  tyranny  he  had  also 
accepted  the  old  obligation  of  providinif  the  mob  of  Paris  with 
work,  lest  that  same  proletariate  should  one  day  rise  and  turn 
and  rend  him.  This  consideratitm  alone  would  account  for  a 
great  part  of  the  expense  of  the  Emperor^s  system.  He  spent 
millions  of  money  in  France,  but  he  spent  it  on  and  for  the 
people.  He  saved  notliing  for  himself,  and  quitted  the  country 
a  poor  man.  On  Paris  alone — that  imperial  and  ungnitcful  city, 
which  now  melts  his  statues  into  cannon  and  hurls  down  his 
busts  into  the  streets — what  vast  sums  of  money  liavc  not  been 
spent  in  reconstructions  and  improvements?  It  was  the  boast 
of  Augustus  that  he  had  found  Rome  brick  and  left  her  marble. 
Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  Xapoleim  ill.  and  Paris. 
That  great  innovator,  tlie  uncle  of  the  ii^mperor,  who  prided 
himself  on  the  improvements  which  had  so  beautified  his  capital, 
would  rub  his  eyes  in  amazement  were  he  to  return  to  life,  and 
be  puzzled  to  recognise  the  city.  Whole  quarters,  covered  of 
old  with  a  network  of  squalid  filthy  lanes,  have  disappeared  ^> 
make  room  for  magnificent  streets  and  spacious  Boulevards. 
The  enormous  snms  thus  spent  provided  work  for  tlie  poor, 
while  (hey  made  Paris  the  thing  of  beauty  that  slie  is  in  this 
golden  October  sunlight,  as  the  beleaguering  hosts  of  the  Prus- 
sians look  down  at  her  from  their  batteries  at  St.  Cloud.  Of  course 
the  Emperor's  enemies  afHrm  that  all  this  building  and  beau- 
tifying was  for  the  basest  purposes.  Tliey  were  designed  and 
carrie<l  out  for  strategic  ends,  that  the  Pnetorian  Guards  of  the 
dynasty  might  have  s|>ace  and  sco]x;  to  shoot  down  the  oppo- 
Acnts  of  the  Empire.  They  rose  as  it  were  by  magic,  and  like 
an  exhalation  from  the  earth,  purely  that  there  might  be  no  more 
barricades,  and  that  every  street  and  court  in  Paris,  together 
with  their  unruly  inhabitants,  might  be  reduced  to  one  dead 
level  of  Imperial  tyranny.  But  the  friends  of  the  Emperor  will 
refuse  to  believe  such  idle  inventions.  It  might  as  well  be  said 
that  the  now  Boulevards  were  intended  to  further  the  ends  of  the 
Prussian  inva<lers,  because,  if  they  once  make  their  way  within 
ihe  circuit  of  the  walls,  they  will  find  inside  streets  and  open 
places,  on  which  to  deploy  their  troops,  instead  of  narrow  lanes 
and  alleys,  in  which  a  heap  of  paving  stones  and  an  overturned 
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omnibus  in  ancient  days  were  sufficient  materials  out  of  wliicliti> 
erect  a  barricade.  We  bave  mentioned  tbese  tbings  to  ihow 
ibat  if  the  Imperial  s^^stem  was  expensive,  it  was  only  bcca»«r 
an  Emperor  in  modem  France  is  bound  to  be  prodigal,  an<l  ercn 
wasteful,  provided  that  tbc  sums  be  squanders  are  lavisbed  on 
tbe  people,  and,  before  all  other  cities  in  France,  on  Paris. 

But  yet  tbis  very  Paris,  so  critical  and  so  full  of  taste  ;tbe  citj 
tbat  despised  the  Bourbons  because  they  bad  contracted  penurious 
habits  in  their  long  and  dreary  exile,  and  which  ridiculed  poor 
Louis  Philippe  because  he  was  so  domestic,  such  a  good  husbnml 
and  father,  so  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  tbat  his  ntle 
sunk  into  tbat  of  a  mere  nrr^  (lefamUh — tbis  very  Paris,  whose  fair 
face  is  reflected  in  the  Seine  with  a  glory  undreamt  of  before  the 
days  of  this  latter  Empire,  is  the  first  to  turn  against  tbe  man  who 
has  made  her  what  she  is,  and  to  hate  one  who  has  overwhelmed 
her  with  benefits  with  a  deadly  hatred.     To  read  tbe  Republican 
papers,  one  would  think  that  Louis  Napoleon  must  have  been  one 
of  the  worst  of  tyrants — Tiberius,  Commodus,  and  Heliogabslus 
all  rolled  into  one.     He  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  a  wretch,  a  coward. 
He  surrendered  at  Sc<lan  because  he  dared  not  risk  his  miserablr 
life,  though  eyewitnesises  worthy  of  all  credit  have  declare<l  ihat 
be  exposed  bis  life  like  the  commonest  soldier,  and  even  pointwl 
guns  with   bis  own  hand.     When   he  had   surrendered,  his  lint 
care  was  to  compliment  the  King  of  Prussia  on  his  victory,  aw! 
to  point  out  to  the  invader  the  weak  points  in  the  armour  of 
Paris,  and  bow  tbe  conqueror  might  best  win  his  way  into  llie 
capital.     All  this,  and  things  still  worse,  which  we  should  btusb 
to  repeat,  have  been  said  against  the  Emjieror  as  though  dj''V 
were  tbe  simplest   truths.^In  this    respect  the  mob  and  prf» 
of  Paris,  almost  without  exception,  have  parodied  the  drpgs  of 
Rome  and   their  utterances   on  the    downfall    of    Sejanus— tbr 
only  difference   being  that  then  it  was  an  abandoned  favoorile, 
and    now    Cirsar    himself,    over    whose    fate    the    populaces  rt- 1 
ulted.     In  all  times  and  in  all  nations  the  fickle  fawning  vaVSI^\ 
of  the  mob  comes  out.     Their  ke^Tiote  is  still  the  same,  wheth" 
it  is  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  or  on  those  of  tlie  SrtW- 
When  a  minister  or  an  emperor  falls  it  still  cries, 

*  Nnnquani,  si  mihi  crodis,  omavi  i 

Hone  homiucm.* 

Tbe  Proletariate  of  Paris,  just  as  much  as  the  *  Turba  Rcmii' 

'  Sequitur  fortunam,  nt  semper,  et  odit 
DamnatoB.' 

Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  country  has  b^^* 
wasted  by  war  and  decimated  by  internal  dissensions,  »t^^ 
the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy,  this  very  populace,  which  no 
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blindly  clamours  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  a  war  undertaken  at  the 
bidding  of  the  people,  whose  irritated  Jfeeling  against  Prussia 
rendered  a  war  policy  safer  fur  the  Empire  than  the  preservation 
of  p<»ce, — this  very  people,  having  tried  all  other  combinations 
without  success,  may  be  glad  to  return  to  the  rule  of  the  only 
man,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  has  proved  himself  able  for 
nearly  twenty  years  to  restore  the  old  respect  felt  by  foreign 
nations  for  France ;  and,  during  the  same  period,  to  restrain  the 
unruly  temper  of  a  people,  which,  however  much  it  may  have 
shown  itself  able  to  conquer  other  nations,  has  never  proved 
itself  capable  of  governing  itself 

Hut  whatever  France  may  think,  Europe  has  but  one  interest 
in  tUis  fearful  struggle — that  it  may  speedily  end;  and  that 
such  a  disgrace  to  modem  civilisation  as  an  internecine  con- 
flici  between  two  races  who  are  the  champions  of  intellectual 
progress  may  cease  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  triumph  of  either 
side  would  be  no  triumph  to  Europe  if  it  left  her  reft  of  a 
hand  or  of  an  eye.  But  what  are  France  dnd  Germany  but 
the  hands  and  the  eyes  of  Europe,  one  of  which  cannot  be  shorn 
ofT  or  plucked  out  without  sore  detriment  and  injury  to  the 
whole  body  politic?  Our  task  is  now  done.  We  have  traced 
this  fatal  war  in  its  origin  and  consequences,  without  fear 
and  without  favour.  All  that  remains  is  to  pray  that  good 
counsel  may  prevail  in  France,  and  that  Prussia  may  show  some 
of  that  moderation,  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  of  which  she 
has  shown  hcrstdf  so  strangely  wanting  in  its  progress  up  to  the 
prrsent  hour.  She  may  still  regain  the  sympathies  which  she  has 
lost,  by  a  policy  of  magnanimity,  which  will  be  all  the  more 
grateful  because  it  will  be  utterly  unexpected.  In  her  hands 
rest  the  issues  of  peace.  Let  her  be  generous  and  restore  it 
to  Europe,  by  sparing  France  that  bitter  humiliation  which  a 
loss  of  territory  would  inflict. 


ArtT.  II.  —  Life  of  lienrif  John  Temple^  Tfiird  Viscount 
Palmerston,  with  Extracts  from  his  Journals  and  Cotremon- 
denet.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  G.C.B., 
M.P.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     London,  1870. 

rT  sounds  strange  to  say  of  a  man  who  died  in  his  eighty- 
aecond  year  that  he  died  opportunely,  neither  too  soon  nor 
'*'«'  Jate,  for  his  fame.     Yet  this  is  strictly  true  of  Lord  Palmer- 
«on.       If  i,e  had  dietl  at  seventy,  before  his  first  Premiership, 
**^    £>lace  permanently  assigned  to   him   by  history  would    be 
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amongst  British  statesmen  of  an  inferior  order:  he  would  hn 
no   pretension   to  rank   with   Somers,  VValp<ile,  Chatham,    Pitt,J 
Fox,   Burkp,  Peel,  or  Canning;  he  would,  at   best,   be  re 
bercd  as  one  who,  by  conducting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  coun-j 
try  on  liberal  and  enlightened  principles,  had  caused  Enghuii 
to  be  regarded,  with  alternating  fear  and  gratitude,  as  the  eager, 
not  invariably  judicious,  promoter  of  free  institutions  throughout! 
the  world.      On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had   lived  a  year  or  twoJ 
longer,  he  would  probably  have  survived  much  of  his  utility  and] 
his  popularity  :  although  he  tvould  certainly  not  have  fallen  baclcl 
on  the  reactionary  party,  he  would  hardly  have  moved  fast  enougUj 
to  satisfy  the  party  of  progress,  who  were  already  beginning  tin 
murmur ;  he  was  imperfectly  qualified  for  a  home  ministe.r  at  U)«| 
l)est  of  times  ;  he  would  have  upheld  unwillingly  and  with  a  bad 
;fince  the  banner  of  Retrenchment  and  Reform  ;  and  neither  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  nor  the  Irish  Land  Bill  wouhl 
have  l>een  carried   (if  carried  at  all)  in  the  sweeping,  dashing, 
and   uncompromising  style  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  carried^ 
them. 

It  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  a  transition  peril 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  reputation  culminated.      It  was  durinjr  ^\ 
lull,  between  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  when  the  State  vesscL 
was  pausing  in  her  course,  that  the  national  voice  kept  him  nt] 
the  helm.     The  ration^    majority  of  the   people   thi)ughi  that, 
after  the  abolition  of  almost  all  prominent  and  admitted  evils  orj 
inefjualities — after  such  measures  as  Catholic  Kmanci|)ationt  the. 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  withl 
the  attendant  and  analogous  changes — we  might  rest,  be  thank*] 
ful,   and    take    breath,    before   hazarding  any    fresh   attempt    to' 
improve  or  confirm  our  political,  social,  or  material  advantagrs 
by  legislation.      In  other  words,  moderate  Conservatism  was   in 
the  ascendant;  Lord   Patroerston  was  pre-eminently  a  moderate] 
Conservative ;  and   the  wide-spread   conviction   that  he  was  so^ 
that  he   was  equally  opposeil   to  undue  caution  and  rash  enter- 
prise, was  what  gained  him  the  confidence  and  insure<l   him  the 
support  of  the  mn&t  influential  portion  of  the  so-called  Opposition 
in  addition  to  the  largest,  steadiest  and  (we  think)  wisest  station 

the  Liberal  |iarty.     During  the  closing  years  uf  his  career  he 
ined  and  held   power  by  being  the  representative  man,  or' 
[more  correctly  speaking)  representative  politician,  of  the  period  \\ 
and  this  must  not   be  understood  in  a  depreciating  sense,  for  ic^ 
was  not  he  who  changed  and  accommodsteil  himself  to  the  timos, 
but  the  times  had  cx)me  over  to  his  way  of  thinking  and  acting. 
He  remained  substantially  what  he  always  had  been ;  totU  vietd 
hjyrojtot  <k  qui  Mil  aiUmirt ;  and  (he  good  fortune  which  attended 
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him  through  life  hnd  so  ordered  it  that,  as  contemporary  after 
contemporary  died  out,  he  should  be  recognised  as  the  states- 
man of  all  others  best  qualified  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  his 
countrymen. 

1  r  any  persons  connected  or  intimately  arquainted  widi  Lord 
I'almerston  and  anxious  for  his  fame  should  be  inclined  to  ques- 
tion Sir  Henry  Bulwcr's  eminent  qualifications  for  his  task, 
their  doubts  and  misgivings  will  be  materially  lightened,  if  not 
altogether  dissipated,  by  the  opening  paragraplis,  in  which  he 
clearly  dcvelopes  his  estimate  of  the  life  and  character  which 
he  proposes  to  describe  and  illustrate,  and  his  plan  :— 

'  I  have  undertaken  to  writo  the  biography  of  a  groat  statesman 
under  whom  I  long  served,  uud  for  whom  X  had  a  suicere  and  respect- 
ful atttachmciit.  I  shall  endeavour  to  perform  this  not  ungrateful 
task  tt^th  simplicity  and  impartiality,  feeling  certain  that  the  more 
simply  and  impartially  I  can  make  known  the  character  of  a  singularly 
able  and  honourable  man,  the  more  likely  I  am  to  secure  ^)r  his 
momory  the  admiration  and  affection  of  his  countrymen.  The  most 
diutinguishing  advantage  possessed  by  the  eminent  person  whom  I  am 
about  to  describe  was  a  nature  that  opened  itself  happily  to  the  tostee, 
focliugft,  and  habits  of  various  clotisoa  aud  kinds  of  men.  Hence  a 
comprohensiTe  Rympathy,  which  not  only  put  his  actions  in  sponta- 
neous harmony  with  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  public,  but  by  pre- 
senting life  before  his  mind  in  many  aspects,  widened  its  views  and 
moderated  its  impressions,  and  led  it  away  &om  those  subtleties  and 
eccentricities  which  solitude  or  living  constantly  in  ony  limited  society 
is  apt  to  genei-ato. 

*  In  the  march  of  his  epoch  he  was  behind  the  eager,  but  before  tho 
slow.  Accustomed  to  a  wide  range  of  observation  over  contompo- 
raoeoos  events,  he  had  been  led  by  history  to  tho  conclusion  that  all 
eras  have  their  exaggerations,  which  a  calm  judgment  and  an  enlight- 
ened statosmanship  should  distinctly  recognise,  but  not  prematurely 
or  extravagantly  indulge.  He  did  not  believe  in  tlie  absolute  wisdom 
vhich  some  see  in  the  past,  which  others  expect  from  the  future ;  but 
fao  preferred  tlie  hopes  of  the  generation  that  \ra8  coming  on  to  tho 
dosp&ir  of  the  generation  that  was  passing  away.  Thus  there  n*as 
nothing  violent  or  abrupt,  nothing  that  had  the  appearance  of  going 
bookwords  aud  forwards,  or  forwards  and  backwards,  in  his  long 
career.  It  moved  on  in  one  direction  gradually  but  continuously 
from  its  oouuucncoment  to  its  close,  under  the  iaQuence  of  a  motive 
power  formed  from  tho  collection  of  various  influences^ tho  one  modi- 
ijing  the  other — aud  not  representing  in  tlie  aggregate  tho  decided 
opinion  of  any  particular  party  or  claims,  but  approximating  to  tho 
opinion  of  tho  English  nation  in  general.  Into  tho  peculiar  and  indi- 
vidual position,  which  in  this  manner  he  by  degrees  accjuired,  he 
cftrriod  an  earnest  ]mtriotism,  a  strung  manly  understanding,  many 
aooomplishmcnts  derived  from  industry  and  a  sound  early  education, 
and  a  romarkable  talent  for  comprehending  and  commanding  details. 

This, 
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This,  in(lcc<1,  was  his  peculiar  merit  as  a  man  of  busmosd,  and  wborot 
he  showed  tlio  powers  of  a  maatfirly  capacity.     No  official  aitaaticti 
thcreforo,  found  Lim  unequal  to  it ;  whilst  it  is  still  more  remarl 
that  ho  novor  aspired  to  any  promatorely.     Ambitions,  he  wa« 
of  vanity  ;  and  with  a  singular  absonco  of  dTort  or  pretension,  he : 
his  foot  at  la^t  placed  on  tho  tupmost  round  of  the  ladder  ho  bad 
long  unostoQtatiously  mounting.' 

This  strikes  us  to  be  just  in  conception  and  felicitous  in  Pic- 
prcssion.     It  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  ensuing  biography,  for 
which    abundant    materials    of  the    rarest    and    most    valuabl< 
description    were    fortunately    at  hand ;    including    an    autnbii 
graphical  sketch  down  to  1830,  journals  for  several  years,  an< 
numerous  letters  to  near  relatives  and  trusted  friends  to  whoi 
the  writer  communicates  his  tlioughts  and  speculations  on   both 

Erivate  and  public  matters  without  reserve.  The  letters  to  bii 
rolher^  Sir  William  Temple,  the  diplomatist,  who  berami 
Minister  at  Naples,  would  alone  constitute  a  highly  inlerestij 
publication. 

There  is  a  conventional  understanding  that  no  notes  are  to 
taken  of  what  passes  in  C'abinets,  and  when  notes  have 
taken  that  they  s-hould  be  carefully  suppressed  or  sealed  up  till  th 
generati«)n  interested  in  and  affected  by  them  shall  havi*  passo 
away.  Lord  Palmerston  does  not  appear  to  have  considci 
himself  bound  by  any  understanding  of  this  sort  Some  of 
journals  contain  full  and  curious  notes  of  what  took  place  ia  t1 
earlier  Cabinets  of  which  he  was  a  meml>er,  and  tliese  bai 
been  placed  at  the  unrestricted  disposal  of  Sir  Henry  Bulw* 
in  the  full  ojufidence  (amply  justified  by  the  result)  that 
would  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  (juoting  from  them, 
has  use<l  them  in  a  manner  to  throw  new  and  valuable  light 
public  characters  and  events,  without  (that  we  can  see)  wil 
drawing  the  veil  fn:»m  anvtbiug  which  policy  or  delicacy 
<]uired  to  be  ccmccalcd. 

The  distinctive  merit  of  his  book  is  the  manner  in  which,  st 
by  step,  by  aid  of  these  documents,  ihe  individual  Palmerston 
developed  and  plared  in  broad  relief,  until  it  is  made  dtmr  hoi 
and  why  a  man  without   commanding  eloquence,  without 
•ooal  or  parliamentary  following,  without  grandeur  of  coDcrp(j< 
or  originality  of  view,  rose  gradually  and  steadily  to  the  highci 
]Hnnl  of  jxiwrr  and   (wtpulnrity  to  which   it  is  well    [lossible  for 
the  subject  uf  a  (.xinstitutional  State  to  rise.     The  trains  arc  lai 
fn>m  the  beginning,  and  even  in  the  few  and  faint  trmc^s  uf  Loi 
Palmerston's  buvhood  that  hare  remained  ux»crascd  by  time,  Sij 
Henry  Balwrr  ditcoTcrs  piroofs  that  ibc  bov  waa  lather  to  \hi 
man.     it  is  c«uio«%  thcrobir,  that  h«  ahould  hare  omitted 
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-mark  the  probable  Influence  of  blood  and  race  to  wluoli  Mr. 
Kin^lake  drew  attention  in  a  sketch  of  'Tlic  Minister  who  held 
bis  own  Way:' — '  His  partly  Celtic  blood,  and  perhaps,  too,  in 
«arly  life,  his  Ixiyish  consciousness  of  power,  had  g^iven  him  a 
ceruiin  elation  of  manner  and  beaiing  which  kept  him  for  a  long^ 

"time  out  of  the  good  graces  of  the  more  fastidious  part  of  the 
English  world/*     When  this  passage  was  read  to  Lady  Palmer- 

-ftton  at  Bnxidlands,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  book,  she 
ilcnied  the  Celtic  blood   almost  as  indignantly  as  Lady  Teazle 

-denied  the  pillion  and  the  coach-horse,  but  on  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  'Peerage'  she  admitted  that  Mr.  Kinglnke  was  right. 
According  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  Temples  were  gentle- 
men in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Lord  Palmerston's  tmme- 
<liate  ancestor  was  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
the  trusted  counsellor  of  William  III.  and  the  honoured  patron 
of  Swift  Henry,  the  son  of  this  younger  brother,  was  the  first 
Viscount  Palmerston,  created  March  l*2th,  1772,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  describtnl  as  an  accomplished  and 
fashionable  gentleman,  a  lover  and  apprpciator  of  art,  which  he 
studied  in  Italy.  He  was  also  an  admirer  of  beauty,  of  which 
he  gave  a  proof  in  his  second  marriage  to  Miss  Mec,  who  is 
'said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  Dublin  trades- 
man, into  whose  house,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  the 
peer  was  carried.  Our  late  Prime  Minister  (born  20th  October, 
17^4)  was  son  of  the  second  Viscount,  of  whom  I  have  just  been 
speaking,  and  of  Miss  Mec,  who,  though  not  of  aristocratic  birth, 
from  all  accounts  appears  to  have  been  not  only  handsome,  but 
accomplished  and  agreeable,  and  to  have  taken  in  a  becoming 
manner  the  place  in  Dublin  and  London  society  which  her 
marriage  opened  to  her.  Her  husband's  artistic  tastes  led  him  at 
various  times  into  Italy  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  a  jKirtlon  uf  the 
future  minister's  U)yhood  was  passed  in  that  country  in  the  fate 
of  which  he  always  took  an  interest.'  It  was  there  also  that  he 
acquired  an  accomplishment  which  he  subsequently  turned  to 
good  account.  He  spoke  Italian  fluently  and  idiomatically. 
His  residence  abroad  also  inspired  him  with  a  wholesome  dis- 
taste for  sundry  habits  and  customs  of  the  English,  which  did 
not  fall  into  deserved  discredit  till  long  after  he  had  grown  to 
man's  estate,  without  at  the  same  time  in  the  least  impairing  his 
boldness  of  spirit  or  manliness  of  tone.  Writing  to  his  friend 
Francis  Hare  in  Italy,  from  Harrow,  January  5th,  1798,  after 

-expressing  his  admiration  of  Andromeda's  leave-taking  scene 
with  Hector  in  the  5th  Book  of  the  *  Iliad,'  he  says  ; — 
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*  I  am  now  doing  Cicsftr,  Terence,  Ovid,  Homer,  Greek  T< 
and  a  colloctiou  of  Greek  epigrams,  and  after  the  Kastcr  Holiday^ 
which  arc  now  dra^'ing  near,  I  shall  begin  Virgil,  Horace^  and  some 
more.  I  am  iH-'Hectly  of  your  opinion  concerning  drinking  and  swear- 
ing, which,  tlxotigh  fashionable  at  present,  I  think  extrexnelj  m>- 
gcntlemanlike ;  as  for  getting  dmnk,  I  can  £nd  no  pleasure  in  il.  I 
am  glad  to  sec  that  though  e<luoatcd  in  Italy  vou  have  not  forgot  old 
England.  Yoor  letter  brings  to  my  mind  the  pleasant  timo  I  opent 
in  Italy,  and  makes  mo  wish  to  revisit  the  cutmtiy  I  am  now  reoomg 
so  mach  Bl>ont ;  and  when  I  am  sucking  a  sour  orangey  parchased  bj 
perhaps  ci^ht  biochi,  I  think  with  n-grct  upon  those  which  I  used  to 
get  in  snob  plenty  in  Italy  ;  and  when  eating  nostj  things  nicknomad 
sausages,  envy  yon  at  Bologna,  who  perhaps  now  ore  feasting  off  soaio 
nico  ones.  I  have  began  to  learn  Spanmb,  and  bftTO  also  begim  (o 
read  "  Bon  Quixote  "  in  tho  original,  which  I  can  assure  yoa  giTO  me 
much  pleasure.  IVlr.  Gaet&no,  if  yon  remember  him,  desinw  to  be 
remembered  to  yon.  I  can  assure  yon  I  have  by  no  means  left  off  ny 
Italian,  but  keep  it  up  every  holidays  with  Mr.  Gaotano,  who  hss 
publishod  a  new  Italian  grammar,  which  has  been  very  much  approved 
of  here  in  England.  I  cannot  agree  with  yon  about  marriage,  tbon^ 
I  should  he  hy  no  meoiu  preeipilatr  about  my  choice.  Willy  is  oome  lo 
Harrow,  and  sends  his  love  to  you.  I  send  you  no  news,  as  I  know 
none.     Adieu ! ' 

Francis  Hare  was  the  eldest  of  four  hiphly-gifted  and  accom- 
plished brothers.  He  is  tbe  only  friend  or  acquaintance  of  Lord 
ralmerston's  boyhood  mrntione<l  or  commemorated  by  hji 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  tbere  is  no  allusion 
tbe  Autobiography  to  his  having  been  at  Harrow 
B]iTon  and  Peel.*  The  fact  is  be  had  no  turn  ac  any  time 
that  sort  of  babitual  companionship  which  passes  rorrmt  U 
friendship  in  the  world,  the  binding  nature  of  which  may 
collected  from  Selwyn's  cynical  confession :  '  When  1  lo«e 
friend,  1  go  to  VVlute*s  and  choose  another.*  Tbe  ooly  penen 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  family  to  whom  Lord  PalmerafiaQ 
was  believed  lo  bare  accorded  tbe  full  privilege*  of  a  friend  woa 
ibe  late  Sir  George  Shoe.  At  the  period  when  his  educatloa 
was  proceetling,  tbe  city  in  tbe  British  isles  which  shoae  the 
brightest  with  intellectual  light  was  Edinburgh, proudly  orrxigatiQg 
the  title  of  tbe  Modem  Athens.  Rarely  was  such  a  constcllatioa 
seen  of  historians  and  philosophers,  and  numrn>us  were  tbr 
pilgrims  who  hurried  to  do  homage  and  imbibe  inspiration  Ati 
their  shrine.    It  became  the  £a^oo  for  yoong  Englishmen  of  ro^H 


*  There  w  a  Usrroriaa  tiwtttb«  <whkli  ■»  mk  <tf  yfUk  vbc  Staosa  o»«  of 
Ae  baitJ*  bctrwa  ths  Dob*  of  WHliagtM  saA  Bakm  Ssilch)  i^i  Lofd  rttmir 
MOO  fbof^  a  dv^cfste  bsttW  witk  a  bo;  aa^  ^^W*  ^ 
qacred  t^  teBoeity. 


\ 
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■Co  lake   the  University  of  Edhiburjjli  as  an  Intermediate  stage 

Ijetween  a  public  school  and  an  English  University.    Lord  Henry 

Tetty    (al'terwards    Lord   Lansdowne),   Lord    John    (now    Earl) 

Russell,  and  William  Lord  Melbourne,  are  three  distinguished 

examples.     Lord  Palmerston  is  a  fourth^  and  he  has  left  a  me- 

snurable  acknowledgment  uf  what  he  owed  to  his  Scotch  Alma 

Plater  in  his  Autobiography : — '  I   left  Harrow  at  sixteen,  and 

Trent  for  three  years  to  Edinburgh.    1  lived  with  Dugald  Stewart, 

and  attended  the  lectures  at  the  University.     In  those  three  years 

1  laid  the  foundation  of  whatever  useful  knowledge  and  habits  oJ 

3iiin<l   1  possess.*     Dugald  Stewart  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Blane 

*he  27th  April   ISOl  :— 

'  With  regard  to  Mr.  Temple,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  he 
%iu  constantly  coufirmcd  oil  the  favoumblo  ioipressioDS  of  him  which 
J  recciTod  from  yoiu'  letter.  His  talents  are  uncommonly  good,  and 
lio  does  thorn  all  posaihlc  jastico  by  assiduous  appUcatiou. 

*  In  point  of  temper  and  conduct  ho  ik  everything  his  friends  could 
'^Wsh.     Xudoed,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  more  fuultl 
<^'iuutiicter  at  his  time  of  life,  or  one  possessed  of  more  amiable  dl 
positions.* 


irs 

.^ 

he    1 

Lch 

iid 


The  professor  had  yet  better  reason   than  he  suspecte<l   at  the 
*i*T»e  to  be  pleased  with  his  pupil.      His  lectures  were  in  a  great 
»*ioasure  extemporised;  and  when  Sir  William  Hamilton  under- 
cook   to    publish    them,   the    notes   which   proved    most    useful 
'^■''^le    those   taken    by  Lord    Palmerston.      The    autobiography 
I*»"«^cceds : — 

,^    *  In  1H03  I  went  to  St.  John's*  Cambridge.    I  had  gone  further  _ 

-^^*i  luburgh  in  all  the  branches  of  study  pursued  at  Cambridge  than 

C-^^^s  (ourso  then  followed  at  Cambridge  exteudcyl  during  the  two  firet 

^^^^^rs  of  attendance.     But  the  Ktlinbnrgh  system  consisted  in  lectures 

^f^tlout  examination ;  at  Cambridge  thorc  was  a  half-yearly  oxamina- 

*^*^*xi.    It  become  necessary  to  learn  more   accurately  at  Cambridge 

^^l^at  ono  had  loomed  generally  at  Edinburgh.     The  knowledge  thus 

"^'^^^luired  of  details  at  Cambridge  was  worth  nothinp,  because  it  evapo- 

"^*^«?<1  eoon  aftt^r  the  examinations  wore  over.      The  habit  of  min^B 

**^<ri^iireil  by  preparing  for  these  examinations  is  highly  useful.'  ^^k 

"^     lie  great  majoritv  of  instances  the  habit  of  mind  acquired  by 
[*^oparing  for  mathematical  examinations,   the   grand  object  a^^H 
^**inbridge,  is  all-in-all :   very  few  students  remember  the  detailij^H 
?**    make  any  practical  use  of  them  in  after  life;  and  it  is  to  be^Hi 
^^■rpd  that  the  mind  is  more  frequently  weakened  than  strength- 
''^^^d  by  any  extraordinary  strain  put  ujwn  it.     *  Dr.  Outram  (we 
*^«?r^uoting  from  the  Autobiography),  my  private  tutor  at  Cam- 
•^^idgc,  more  than  once  observed  to  me  that  as  I  had  always 
^*n  in   the   first  class  at  college  examinations,  and  had  been 

commended 


A 
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commended  for  the  general  regularity  of  my  conduct,  it  wouldf:».i 

not  be  amiss  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  standing  for  the  University 

whenever  a  vacancy  might  happen/  He  acte<l  on  the  hint  w)ir 
he  was  only  just  of  age  and  had  not  yet  taken  his  degree,  bti^ 
competitors  being  Lord  Henry  Petty  and  Lord  Althorp.  *IW 
stood  at  the  poll  where  a  young  man  circumstanced  as  \  wa^»^ 
could  dare  expert  to  stand ;  that  is  to  say,  last,  and  by  a  larg^»- 
interval  the  last  of  the  three.  It  was  an  honour,  however, 
have  been  supported  at  all,  and  I  was  well  satisfied  with  my- 
fight.*  At  the  general  election  in  1806  he  wa*  elected  fo  ^ 
Horsham,  with  Lord  Fitzharris ;  but  they  were  unseated 
petition,  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  so;  for  *i 
a  short  time  came  the  change  and  the  dissolution  in  May,  180 
and  we  rejoiced  in  our  good  fortune  in  not  having  paid  50rK)ite-  •^. 
for  a  three  months'  seat.*  He  then  stood  again  for  the  Univer^^^- 
sity,  and  was  again  unsuccessful,  although,  had  he  been  lea^Ksi 
scrupulous  on  a  point  of  honour,  he  might  have  succeeded  ;  for  ^^.it 
was  only  by  putting  the  strongest  pressure  on  his  friends  thas^^M 
he  induced  them  to  divide  tlieir  votes  according  to  an  ollcge-^ — —^ 
engagement  instead  of  plumping  for  him.  Soon  after  this 
came  into  Parliament  for  Newtown,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
borough  of  Sir  Leonard  Holmes.  *  One  condition  was  tliat 
should  never,  et>en  for  the  eieciion,  set  foot  in  the  place ; 
jealous  was  the  patnin  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  get 
new  interest  in  the  Isorough.* 

He  had  just  before  been  nominated  a  Lord  of  the  Adminl 
through  the  interest  of  his  guardian.  Lord  Malmesburr,  wtih  t 
Duke  of  Portland,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.      But  hr  di 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part,  either  in  business 
debate,   till    the  Sessi^wi   of  1S08.  although    his  journal  (beyy^^""^ 
June  29,  1806)  proves  him  to  have  been  all  along  an  attenti 
and  speculative  observer  of  events.     We  are  warned  by  a  note 
his  handwriting  that  the  opinions  and  remarks  coatained  in  t-t 
journal  must   bo  regarded  merely  as  the  exact  expressions  of  Li^ 
feelings  at  tlie  moment  when  they  were  written,  and  by  no  m 
as  his  fixed  or  unaltt-niblc  ostimatr«  of  things,  peisoos^  or  cv 
but  wr  shall  confidently  cite  the  pasages  which  throw  light 
omtemporary  history  or  the  fonaation  of  his  mind  and  charac 
Those  who  remembrT  his  own  firm,  almost  jaunty,  step  *«J 
riascal  pasteiyhtY^will  beamiupd  byUiisentry  for  July  3, 1806: 
■  TIm  Kn^a  beUth  i«  fatronM^y  good.    H«  walks  at  firmly  %n 


Mx  At  Idi  ace  (68)  oosU  ba  cxp«etoa  to  ia^  aad  aoarodT 
UnMolf  vWi  QQ  tiM  tenaea  (al  Wiikaaor^  ei  tka  assSslaiioo  of  u  ^ 
wUch  Iw  IwUa  n  Ma  hsad.  Hia  ens,  bovarar.  an  acaicalT  of 
4«aUart«MiiU».' 


Ri 


^ 
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1^  Recent  events  give  point  and  interest  lo  the  entries  of  Deccinl;cr 
$0,  1806:— 

I  '  A  succession  of  cvonta  aa  rapid  and  extraordinary  as  those  which 
Msctured  in  the  close  of  the  last  year,  have  marked  the  termination  of 
bis.  In  1805  Europe  eatv  with  astouishmcnt  the  ancient  and  power- 
hi  empire  of  Austria  hiid  in  the  duut  lu  the  eotu'so  of  three  months. 
tho  battle  of  Ulm,  tho  conseciuent  surrenders  of  tho  Atistrian  nrrny, 
md  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  reduced  the  Emperor  to  the  abject  cnn- 
litions  of  the  treaty  of  Presbiirg.  This  year  one  single  battle  (Jena) 
laa  anmhilattid  the  former  rival  of  Aastria.' 

parallel  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  complete  reversal 
the  parts^  and  will  be  found  on  rlose  inspection  to  be  grreatly 
the  disadvantage  of  the  French.  According  to  M.  Thiers 
t  more  than  30,000  Austrians  surrendered  at  Ulm  ;  and  the 
pitulation  was  conditional  on  no  relieving  army  appear- 
g  within  eight  days.  '  Mack's  sole  resource  (remarks  the 
lustorian  of  the  Empire)  was  to  throw  himself  sword  in  band 
bn  one  of  the  points  of  the  iron  circle  inclosing  him,  to  die  or 
Dpen  a  passage.  He  would  certainly  have  been  beaten.  But 
military  honour  would  have  been  satisfied,  and,  next  to  victory, 
]lhis  IS  the  most  precious  of  attainable  results.'  The  Archduke 
i^erdiuand  actually  did  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  cavalry 
pnd  a  body  of  infantry,  15,000  in  all,  and  broke  through  the  injn 
jK^ircle  inclosing  him. 

The  relative  [wsltions  of  France  and  Prussia  in  1600,  prior  to 
battle  of  Jena,  are  succinctly  noted  by  Lord  Falmcrston  : — 

■Pmssia  and  France  hod,  for  some  time,  been  upon  terms  loss 
endly  than  their  usual  good  andorstauding.  When  the  publication 
tho  Kheuish  Confederacy  and  tho  demand  f>f  liuonaparte  for  some 
the  smaller  poescssions  of  Trussia,  in  order  to  complete  his  cuu- 
Pdvmte  system,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  and  convinced  tho 
friiasian  court  that  the  mipriuciplcd  system  of  aggression,  winch  they 
Bssifitcd  France  in  enforcing  against  every  other  state  of  Europe, 
OmUd  at  length  ho  applied  against  itself,  and  that  it  had  no  choice 
ft  bat  resistanoe,  or  an  UDConditional  ncknowledgmont  of  vassalage 
<1  BahmiBsiou,  the  King  of  Prussia  sent,  therefore,  to  Buonaparte 
rea  demands ;  to  whieh  he  required  an  answer  by  the  8th  of  OctulKT, 
^*8e  were,  that  the  French  troops  should  retire  from  Germany,  that 
'  ■  -ition  should  be  made  by  France  to  the  establishment  of  a 

II  CiMilition,  of  ichich  PrusMa  should  he  the  chief  and  protcctreUt 
I  orxier  to  counterbalauco  the  Kheuish  Confederacy. 

■Jlle   battle  of   Jena  was   fought   on   the   14th  of  October, 

^t*lio  force  on  each  side  was  nearly  eqnol,  amounting  to   about 
SOOO  men.     Tho  two  armies  hod,  for  some  days  been  near  each 

othor ; 


ntlior ;  hut  the  Vrus^ans  treir  90  tlestiiuie  of  inleUi'jmce  that  they  did 
t:now  ichere  the  French  Kei'e  till  a  duij  or  two  he/</r€  the  action.     Th 
rcuson  of  lliiB  is  Htntud  to  Imvu  boeu  Uie  spirit  of  dcsortion  prevale 
in  tlio  nrmy,  which  rendered  it  aselem  to  send  out  pitrols,  who 
rally  joined  the  enumy  instead  of  returning  with  intelligence.    T 
days  before  the  huttlo  10,000  French  penetrated  between  the 
And  left  wing  of  the  Pmssianft,  got  to  Nanmburg  in  their 
burnt  their  magazines.     The  two  armies  were,  at  tbiit  time,  in  tl 

following  positions  :  the  Fronoh  at  Miihlhausen,  Kifienoch,  and  Go  " 

the  Fnusiuus  «t  Erfurt,  Jena,  and  Zeitz.     Upon  finding  that  a  Ikmt   ^y 
of  the  enemy  had  got  into  their  rear,  and  tliat  the  main  body  of 
onomy  wore  making  a  domouHtration  to  torn  their  left  wing,  the 


sians  threw  that  wiug  boclc.     In  the  mean  time  the  French  fell  a 
them,  and  tiv  aetion  commenced  which  lantcd  from  eight  in  the 


ing  \mtil  throe  iu  the  afternoon,  when  victory  declared  in  faToor      ^H 
the  French.     Tho  loss  of  tlie  Prussians— killed,  wounded,  and  pi 
eoners^ amounted  to  fifty  tbonsand  men,  and  tho  rest  of  the 
was  entirely  ilispertwtL     Mr.  Ross,  who  wont  as  secretary  to  Lo: 
Morpctli,  said  the  nnit  of  the  Prusaians  exceeded  belief.     Tbo  flyi^=iK 
troops  were  scattered  in  all  directions.     Corps  without  their  offii 
and  officers  without  their  corps,  cavalry  and  infantry,  cannon 
^Aggons,  were  all  mixed  in  one  general  confusion.     To  rally  or 
Msomble  them  was  impossible,  and  the  only  limit  to  tho  captures 
slaughter  of  tho  Pmasians  wan  tho  inability  of  tho  French  to 
iheni.    Tho  King  flod  to  Berlin,  whence  ho  retired  immediately 
Custrin.* 

There  is  a  note  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  this  passage : — 

'  He  (the  King)  fled  from  thence  to  Ostoradc,  in  the  neighbourh( 
of  Dantkio.  Snch  was  his  apathy  with  regard  to  his  aflkirs,  that  v) 
Coimt  M.  \Vonniieu\v,  nhu  was  sent  from  Petersburg  on  a  mission 
him,  rt«cht->l  OstvThlo,  he  was  immediately  invitotl  to  attend  tho  kii 
on  a  hunting-party.  They  had  good  sport,  and  killed  u  Wdlf  uul 
elk«  Tbe  qneeu,  though  ill  and  disgusted  with  this  ill-Uined 
forc<^l  to  jitin  tho  party.' 


*Aftrr  sQcli  a  sit^nnl  overthrow  as  that  of  Jena*  (coutinocsl 
Lortl  Pnlmrrsiiw)  '  it  la  natural  tormiravour  to  find  out  reaaonf 
in  tho  Ireachery  or  inmpatity  of  the  officers  coacem«?d,  and  it 
ofton  liappriu  that  much  injustice  is  done  in  this  manner  to  men 
whose  only  fault  has  been  a  want  of  success.'  Fmm  his  analysis 
of  the  cvusra,  thry  appear  to  hare  been  identically  the  snoie  as 
Mfebos**  which  have  just  led  to  the  military  collapse  of  Ffbdcc: 
lt'|M'rva%Unj;  i-orrupttoik  nnd  maladministration,  combined  willi 
rarrlessiirss^  presumption,  and  incapacitv.  The  lav  moral  tone 
of  the  Govenimctit  and  army  of  Prussia  In  1806  had  qnite  a4 
inch  tn  do  with  the  catastrophe  as  tbe  bmd  ^neral&hip  of  tbrii 
Liefs;  and  thr  Duke  of  Bmnswtck  (tlu^  Pnitfiaa  commander- 

in-cl 


in-chief  at   Jena)  liad    more   than    one  point  of  character   in 
■<5t>niinon  with  MacMahun  ; 

*  The  Dnko  was  a  man  who  carrieil  personal  counigo  even  to  rash- 
x&eas,  but  wanted  that  firmness  and  decision  of  character  so  ncccBsary 
'for  A  great  commander.  No  one  coiUd  execute  with  more  ability  and 
<3oarago  the  ordci-H  of  others,  but,  placed  at  the  hotul  of  an  army  ou 
"^nrhich  depended  the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  he  shmnk  from  the  reepon&i- 
Ikility  of  his  situation,  and  lost  in  hesitation  and  doubt  those  moments 
^vhicb  should  have  been  employed  in  vigorous  exertion.' 

The  power  that  lay  prostrate  in  1806  Is  now  exclaiming  Vtr 
Victis  !  and,  Krcnnus  like,  flinging  the  sword  into  the  scale.  We 
leare  it  to  the  philosophic  historian  to  explain  how  this  wondrous 
Crhangc  has  been  brought  about. 

Several  pages  of  the  Journal  are  occupied  with  the  General 
Election  of  1807,  and  will  be  read  with  surprise  by  the  generation 
'who  have  no  personal  experience  of  our  representative  system 
prior  to  1832. 

•The  method  adopted  by  Ministers  with  regard  to  theii*  Iwrou^h 

scats  was  very  politic  and   ingcuious.     Thoy  piu'chaMxl  scati^  from 

"their  friends  at  a  low  j)rice,  making  up  the  deficiency  probably  by 

Appuintmeuta  and  promotions.     These  seats  they  after>\'ards  sohl  out 

sit  the  average  market  price  to  men  who  promised  them  support ;  and 

^with  the  differcneQ  they  carried  on  tlieir  contested  elections.     The  sum 

raised  in  this  manner  was  stiitud  by  a  person  who  waa  in  the  Kecrot  to 

te  inconceivably  great,  and  accounts  for  an  assertion  afterwards  made 

liy  Lord  Grenvillo  in  the  Lords,  that  **  not  one  guinea  of  the  public 

xnoney  ha*!  been  spent  for  elections."     It  may  be  imagined  that  if 

0Mfcs  ff]Bre  bought  for  two  thousand  live  hundred,  or  even  two  thousand 

pounds,  and  sold  again  for  five   thousand  pounds,  a  comparatively 

siiuill  number  of  such  ti'onsactious  would  furnish  a  considerable  fund ; 

^^  Qovonuneut  hod  so  many  seats  pa^sicg  through  its  bauds  that,  st 

'•■t,  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  sold  them  to  ptioplo  who  only  professed 

^Qiuselvea  in  general  wcU-dispoeeii  towards  them,  without  exacting  a 

i''eclgo  of  unconditional  supiiort.' 

It  was  at   this   election   that  Sheridan  at   Westminster,    and 

^  *^rncy  at  Southwark,   the  once  popular  candidates,  found  the 

^tkles  turned  against  them,  and  haii  to  complain  of  the  violence 

\^   the  mob.     *  Sheridan's  unpopularity  was  sai<l  to  have  arisen 

^^'^iefly  from  his  never  liaving  paid  bis  debts.     Numbers  of  poor 

P^^iple  crowded  around   the  hustings,  demanding  payment   fi»r 

J^^lls  which  he  owed  them.'     During  the  Norfolk  election  *  two 

'^<iiea,  friends  of  Wodehouse  (Coke  and  Wyndham's  opponent), 

UUving  appeared  everyday  in  a  barouche  and  four  at  the  hustings 

^'Uh  his  colours,  the  friends  of  Windham  determined  to  drive 

t^cm  away,   and   accordingly  put  two  women  of   the  town  in 

another 
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another  barouche,  decorated  with  the  same  ribands,  and  drvw 
them  alongside  the  caiTiage  of  the  ladies.  This  unmanly  insult 
so  incensed  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged.  They  consequently  prevailed  upon  somr 
of  the  electors  to  petition  against  the  sitting  members ;  and  as 
the  fact  of  their  having  treated  is  notorious,  there  is  no  doubt  ui 
their  being  turned  out.* 

When  (in  March,  1807)  the  new  parliament  met,  the  govero- 
ment,   the  Broad-bottom   Administration    or  as  they   were  hslf 
mockingly  called   *  All  the  Talents,'  appeared  in  the  beginnii 
of  the  month  so  strong  that  it  seemed  beyond  the  power  oft 
to  shake   them.     *  They  (to  quote  from  the  Journal)  and 
adherents  had  so  long  and  assiduously  made  the  country  r( 
with  the  boast  that  they  alone  were  fit  to  conduct  the  afla 
the  nation    that  the    multitude — who    seldom   take   tbe   trouble 
of  judging  for  themselves,  and  are  apt  to  believe  what  they  per 
tually  hear — began  at  length  to  give  them  cre<lit  for  the  abilil 
of  which  they  claimed  such  exclusive  possession  ;  uud  kecpil 
the  king  as  a  sort  of  state  prisoner,  by  allowing  none  but  tuc 
selves  to  approach  him,  they  began  almost  to  consider  themscli 
a  fourth  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  country.     From  ti 
height  of   power  nothing    but    their  own   conduct  could   liai 
brought   them  down/     The  rock  on  which   they  split  WM 
eternal  Catholic  question.     They  were  succeeded  by  the  I'ortli 
Administration  (March,  1807),  under  which  Lord   Palmerctun) 
long  tenure  of  office  commenced  witli  a  junior  lordship  of 
Admiralty.     In  the  following  September  he  made  his  mait 
speech  ;  and  a  maiden  speech  at  that  time  was  an  event  to  wbic 
no  slight  importance  was  attached  : — 


*  There  vras  not  (remarks  Sii*  H.  Bulwer)  so  much  and  BQoh 
talking  in  the  Uonso  of  Commotm  thou,  as  there  is  now.  PeofU)  ^ 
not  take  up  the  morning's  reports  of  the  debates  and  put  them  doWft. 
luat  amidst  the  wilderness  of  commoDplaco  remarks  of  commonpl*^ 
men  on  oommonplaco  subjects,  which,  iu  the  flattering  way  it  Itf* 
booomo  the  fashion  in  adopt  in  speaking  of  onrselves,  wo  call  haas^ 
like  speaking,  but  which  in  reality  ih  fur  the  most  part  twaddle^  (^ 
proventa  or  inipe<le8  tlio  transaction  of  husinoes. 

*  The  ordinui-y  affairs  of  Govemmout,  which  after  all  liatc  to  ^ 
gone  through  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  little  or  much  speech  ll"** 
them,  wero  iKjrmittcd  to  pass  ofl*  quietly,  without  every  m&a^ 
making  a  speech  which  no  other  luember  wanted  to  hear — any  g^*** 
affair  was  debated  in  a  great  manner  by  the  leading  men.  Wb*"* 
now  member  was  animated  by  ambition,  ho  made  a  trial  of  his  rtnaj!* 
and  was  judged  by  the  assembly  ho  addressed  as  fit  or  unfit  to  Ui^, 
of  the  select  to  be  listened  to.  The  ordeal  was  a  seveix*  one.  P 
the  novice  whu  pasf^ed  it  with  tulcrable  credit  in  the  judg&wst 
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;08c  men  wLoso  opinion  was  the  test  of  success  and  fuilnrc,  and  who 
lew  at  once  how  to  detect  mind— ^which,  if  accompanieil  by  energy, 
\d&  in  giving  ascendancy  in  any  body  of  men  who  live  much  together 
-was  henceforth  classed,  and  almoBt  certain,  if  he  persovcrud  in  a 
irliamentary  career,  to  obtain  place  and  distinction.' 

I  other  words,  the  House  of  Commons,  prior  to  the  Reform 
ill  of  1832,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  debating;  club, 

which  the  main  object  was  display,  than  uf  a  rej>rc*sc'ntative 
scmbly  in  which  members  are  compelled  to  think  of  their  con- 
itucnts  and  grant  to  one  anotlier  the  license  each  is  compelled 

a&k  in  liis  turn.  It  has  consequently  become  a  less  critical 
idience  so  far  as  style  and  manner  arc  concerned,  and  readily 
3penses  with  graces  of  elocution  in  a  speaker  who  relies  on 
gument,  information,  and  good  sense.  But  it  by  no  means 
Hows  that  what  we  are  agreed  to  call  business-like  sjieaking  is 
r  tlie  most  part  twa<ldle,  or  that  the  benefits  of  discussion  are 
!st  attained  by  allowing;  a  few  party  loaders  or  established 
ators  to  monopolise  the  debates.  Indeed,  when  ^^reat  affairs  are 
abated,  the  leaders  still  speak  too  often  and  too  long,  to  the 
iclusion  of  many  who  might  bring  peculiar  knowledge  to  bexir 
I  the  subject,  or  who,  as  representatives  of  classes,  are  well 
ititlcd  to  be  heard. 

The  parliamentary  dehuts  of  celebrated  men  would  form  an 
tstructive  and  interesting  chapter  in  the  political  history  uf 
Ingland.  Sheridan's  was  a  failure ;  Canning's  a  moderate  snc- 
eis.  Lord  Chatham  was  a  bom  orator.  On  its  being  remarked, 
fler  Pitt's  first  speech,  that  he  bade  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
>«t  speakers  in  the  House,  a  first-mle  judge  exclaimed,  *  He  i» 
0  already.*      Fox's  debating  excellence  was  obtained  by  practice: 

*  has  left  a  record  that  he  spoke  every  night  during  his  first 
'Ssion,  which  does  equal  credit  to  his  perseverance  and  the 
^ticnce  of  the  House.  Erskinc,  confused  by  the  contemptuous 
ok  and  gesture  of  Pitt,  narrowly  escaped  a  break-down.  Mr. 
ladstone  fully  sustained  the  expectations  of  tlie  admiring 
ends  of  his  youth.  Mr.  Disraeli  resumed  his  seat  amidst  shouts 
derisive  laughter,  alter  uttering  his  memorable  and  prophetic 

'aat,  *Thc  time  will  come  when  you  irill  hear  me.* 
Oharlcs  Lamb  proposed  to  draw  up  a  list  of  men  who  had 
"Vcr  made  but  a  single  joke  in  their  lives.     A  list  might  also 

•  made  of  men  who  established  a  reputation  by  a  speech  and 
'Ver  made  another,  or  made  others  so  indifferent  that  tliey  have 
**iie  to  be  regarded  as  never  made  at  all.  *  Single  Speech 
amilton '  is  one  example  ;  '  Single  Speech  Hawkins '  (who  came 
**  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill)  another;  and 
fl^eteorlike  appearance  of  a  third  brought  him  on  two  marked 
^H  occasions 
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occasions  into  honourable  competition  with  Lord  PalmcTsloo, 
who  says  in  his  Autobiography  :^ 

*  In  September  of  this  year,  1S07,  Coponhagon  was  taken,  ftutl  tho 
Danish  Hoot  carriod  ofi  The  Danish  expedition  wa&  the  great  subject 
of  debate  at  the  beginning  of  the  Soesion  in  1S08.  Paitors  rt'l&tiiig  to 
it  wci-o  laid  before  Parliament.  At  that  time  lay  Lords  of  tho  Admi- 
ralty had  notliing  to  do  but  to  sign  their  name.  I  bad  leisnre  that- 
fore  to  Btudy  tho  Copenhagen  [Mpers,  and  pnt  together  a  speech,  oa 
which  I  received  many  compliments.  Kobert  MiJnes,"  better  knowii 
as  Orator  Milucs,  hod  made  a  splendid  Hpeech  on  the  first  night  of  llie 
discussion. 

*  He  chofiu  to  make  a  second  8})eech  on  a  following  night,  to  sbov 
that  he  was  as  good  in  reply  as  in  prejMiration.  His  spoeeh  \ra6  n  W 
one,  and  my  first  speech  was  thought  better  than  his  second/ 

Writing  to  bis  sister  threft  days  afterwards  (Feb.  6, 1808)  Lord 
PalmcTston  says:  '  I  certainly  felt  glad  when  the  thing  was  ovrr, 
though  I  began  to  fear  1  had  exposed  myself ;  but  my  friends  «rif 
so  obliging  as  to  say  I  had  not  talked  much  nonsense,  and  I  bcpo 
a  few  hours  afterwards  to  be  reconciled  to  my  fate,'  This  fcelingvf 
dissatisfaction  argued  well  for  the  future.  On  a  young  man* 
expi-cssing  satisfaction  at  his  own  performance  to  Dr.  Johnsn, 
the  lexicographer  observed :  *  That,  sir,  shows  not  that  votir 
execution  was  good,  but  that  your  conception  was  petty.'  Lfl 
Palmerston  complains  in  the  same  letter  that  the  papers  li«l 
not  been  very  liberal  in  their  allowance  of  report  The  speech 
occupies  less  than  two  columns  in  the  ^  Parliamentary  Debates,' 
and  Sir  H.  Bulwer's  appreciation  of  it  seems  just: — 

*  The  speech  to  which  this  correspondence  alludes  woa  eridetilij 
composed  with  much  care,  and  in  those  parte  which  had  been  carpiollv 
consigned  to  memory  was  spi^ken  with  groat  eaae  and  facility;  1>^  t '" 
others  there  was  that  hesitation  and  snperabundaiice  of  g«fltim.'  ^it^ 
the  hands,  which  was  [xtrcoptiblo  to  the  last,  when  Lord  Fabncntai 
spoke  unprepared,  and  woa  seeking  for  words,  which  he  always  oo- 
ployed  appn>priately,  bat  which  it  cost  him  pains  to  find.  Thi> 
marred,  no  doubt,  the  continued  effect  of  his  delivery,  and  mado  Itini 
doubtful,  as  we  have  seen,  at  first  as  to  the  impression  he  bvl  ^ 
dnoed;  but  every  one  recognised  that  a  clever,  wcll-instnicted  ytP©g 
man  had  been  speaking,  and  made  ready  allowance  for  defects  vbicA 
might  not  remain,  and  to  which  if  they  did  the  House  would  boodV^ 
accustomed.' 

*  Mr.  Robert  Milnes  was  a  college  friend  of  Lord  ByroD,  aod  it  diitiogiW^ 
member  of  hi»  set,  which  comprised  the  late  Lord  BroaRfatoii,  ^'''•^•*?^ 
Chsrles Skinner  Maithew*,  »nd  Scrope  Davies-  He  wasoffered  a  pwragt  *'^f^ 
Pnlmereton  as  a  mark  of  penonal  respect,  vhich  he  refused,  on  the  ground  i^'* 
might  be  obliged  to  opposi'  Lord  PalmcrstoD's  goTerumcot  in  tbe  Hoa«e<if^''j 
On  his  dtath,  ihe  peerage  ttm  offered  to  and  accepted  by  bis  wo,  po»  f** 
iloQghton,  whose  Bovial,  literary  and  political  position  fully  jastified  the  de*'^'' 
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The  concluding^  remark  was  evidently  suggested  rather  by  the 
•minently  successful  close  of  Lord  Palraerston's  parliamentary 
career  than  by  its  rather  doubtful  and  hesitating  commencement 
!>a  his  first  becoming  Premier,  his  conduct  of  affairs  in  the 
-louse  of  Commons  was  condemned  for  levity  of  tone  and  mis- 
tlaced  jocularity.  "Let  him  remain  Premier  for  a  year  or  two," 
»bserved  a  member  of  llie  bifi^hest  literary  and  political  distinc- 
ion,  **  and  our  standard  will  Ije  lowered  till  we  prefer  this  laugh- 
ng  devil-may-care  method  of  getting  through  business  to  the 
vit  of  Canning  and  the  gravity  of  Peel."'  The  result  fully 
ronfirmed  the  justice  of  the  observation,  which  was  made  by 
me  of  the  most  refined  and  acute  of  contemporary  writers  and 
hinkers,  Lord  Lvtton. 

The  quarrel  between  Lonl  Castlereagh  and  Canning  broke 
in  the  Portland  Administration,  and  Perceval  became  Prime 
ilinister,  owing  rather  to  the  confusion  and  separation  of  parties 
>roduced  by  the  Catholic  question,  and  to  his  concurrence  in 
x}yal  illiberal ily,  than  to  his  proved  merits  as  a  statesman,  for  as 
nich  he  hardly  attained  mediocrity.  Having  to  form  a  ministry 
rat  of  the  materials  of  the  last  to  the  exclusion  of  its  most  dis- 
inguishcd  members,  he  was  compelled  to  look  about  him  for 
^oung  men  of  promise,  and  his  attention  was  naturally  attracted 
to  Mr.  Milnes  and  Lord  Palmerston.  The  account  in  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  ensuing  transactions  diOers  slightly  from  that  in 
the  contemporary  letters  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  as  well  as  from 
the  version  orally  communicated  to  friends;  but  tlie  upshot  was 
that  Lord  Palmerston  had  the  successive  offers  of  the  Chancel h)r- 
«hip  of  the  ICxchequer  and  the  Secretaryship  at  War,  conditioned 
in  each  instance  on  the  prior  refusal  of  Mr.  Milnes  ;  and  his 
Qode  of  receiving  them  manifests  a  rare  degree  of  self-knowledge 
Lod  discretion. 

*  I  own  (he  writes  to  Lord  Malmeabury)  of  course  ono'a  vanity 
&d  ambition  would  lead  to  accept  the  brilliaut  offer  first  proposed  ; 
ttt  it  is  tlu'owing  for  a  (jreat  tUaksy  and  whore  much  is  to  bo  gained, 
99^  mack  also  may  bo  lost  I  have  always  thought  it  unfurtuniitc 
>^  any  odo,  aud  particularly  a  young  man,  to  bo  put  above  his 
''oper  level,  an  ho  only  rises  to  fall  the  lower.  Now,  I  am  qaito 
"itliout  knowledge  of  fiance,  and  never  hat  once  spoke  in  the  House. 

After  describing  the  interview  with  Perceval,  in  the  course 
'f  which  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Milnes  must  have  the  refusal  of 
**©  Secretaryship  of  War  as  well  as  that  of  the  Chancellorship 

R  Exchequer,  he  writes: — 
I  (Porccval)  said  that  ho  felt  that  LhiB  preference  of  Blilnes  might 
•**  appear  very  flattering  to  ine,  but  he  tmsted  I  should  view  it  in  it« 
'Rlit  light,  as  proceeding  from  his  great  anxiety  to  secure  a  doubtful 
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frieud  whu  might  bu  of  cs8<uiUal  sorvico  to  oar  c&OBo.     I  a&mircd  Tiim 
that  my  principal  wish  was  that  his  OoTomment  shoixld  receive  ercnr 
pofisiblu  Bocesaion  to  strength,  aiid  that  no  personal  conaidcralioiuKC 
woold  prevent  mc  from  acqaicscing  in  any  arrangeiDeDt  which  ooahE». 
condaco  to  that  end,  but  that  in  point  of  £ict  the  first  offer  ho 
made  me  of  the  Exchoqat^r  was  so  very  flattering,  that,  having  doo} 
that,  I  could  not  in  any  caso  object  to  giving  Miln(«  thn  prdfcreaoe 
to  the  War  Office ;  and  that  ahould  be  decide  to  take  it,  I  should       _ 
willingly  tukc  a  scat  at  the  Treasory. 

Mr.  Milncs,  after  a  long  conference  with  Perceval  and  anothc^^^ 
with  Canning,  determined  to  supp4»rt  Perceval  and  decline  offic 
altogether : — 

'  This  latter  resolatiou,  which  surprised  mc  exceedingly,  is 
upon  real  and  nnaffected  diffidence.     I  think  it  a  great  pity,  both  Ic 
him  and  fur  tu,  aa  bo  wonld  be  more  useful  iu  office  than  out  of  i  J 
The  War  Office  has  oonseqoently  come  to  mo,  conditionally,  however 
upon  arrangements  I   will    presently  mention.     In    the   mean  tiza» 
Perceval  having  very  handsomely  given  uie  the  option  of  the  Cabins 
with  the  War  Office  (if  I  go  to  it),  I  thought  it  best,  on  the  whole^  1^ 
deoUno  it ;  and  I  truat  that,  although  you  seeme*!  to  be  of  a  d 
opinion  at  firet,  yitu  will  not,  on  the  whole,  think  I  waa  wrong 
office  is  one  which  does  not  invariably,  or,  indeed,  usually  go  with  HxM^ 
Cabinet.     A  seat  there  was  coiwequeutly  not  an  ubjeci  to  me  fi_Vl 
■ppearanoe  sake ;  and  considering  how  young  I  am  in  offioOi  people  »r      ^ 
general,  so  far  from  ex]>ectiug  to  see  me  in  the  Cabinet  by  taking  ttr^  "^** 
War  Office,  would,  perhaps,  only  wonder  how  I  got  there. 

The  office  of  Secretary-at-War,  which  he  was  destined  to  bol^-^^^ 
so  lon^,  suited  and  grew  upon  him.     After  some  weck«'  tr 
he  writes  : — '  1  continue  to  like  this  uflicc  very  much-     Therr  E 
a  guod  deal  to  be  done ;  but  if  one  is  confinetJ,  it  is  some  sati^ 
faction  to  have  some  real  business  to  do:  and  if  they  leave  us 
long  enough  I  trust  much  may  be  accomplished  in  arranging- 1 
interior  details  of  the  office  so  as  to  place  it  on  a  re»pectahl"i^^ 
footing.'      In  a  letter  to  bis  sister,  af^cr  his  first  official  speech  i 
bringing   forward   the  army  estimates,  he  savs  that,  besides  th*  ^ 
commendations  of  his  friends,  which  were  things  of  cx>urse,  th^ 
Opposition    were    civil    and   complimentary.      *  Windham    war- 
pleased  to  make  honourable  mention  of  me ;  and,  what  I  certainli^ 
least  expected,  Whitbread,  with  whom   I    had  never   before  ex— ^ 
changed  a  word,  took  occasion,  as  he  met  mc  entering  the  Hoa»c^=- 
yesienlay,  to  say  some  very  handsome  things  about  perspicuity^ 
and  information.' 

One  great  attraction   of  this  sort  of  biography,  lar^' 
posed  of  jxTsonal  reminiscences  and  familiar  letters,  :  j^ 

revives  and  records^  iu  all  their  original  freshness,  many 
and  incidents  whicli  are  too  illustnitive  to  be  furgottesi,  r.  g. : — 
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*  We  Hacl  Iftst  night  a  moat  oxtraordinary  display  of  fi>lly,  o^arsonc 
and  vuJgftrily  from  Fuller,  who,  because  Sir  John  AustruUier,  Cht 
of  tho  Committee,  wrniM  not  take  notice  of  him,  when  ho  several 
times  attempted  to  rise,  in  order  to  pnt  some  very  gross  ftn<l  abftiird 
qacstions  to  Lord  Chiitliam,  flew  out  into  Huoh  a  passion,  aud  swore, 
and  abused  the  Chairman  and  tho  House  to  ench  a  decree  that  it 
Ijecaujo  at  last  nceesi^ary  to  couuuit  him  to  eUHtody.     As  he  went  oa^ 

be  shotjk  his  fist  at  tho  Speaker,  and  said  ho  was  a  d il  iusiguiiicant^ 

little  pappy,  and  snapping  his  fingers  at  him  said  he  did  not  care  thai 
for  him  or  the  House  either.  Ho  is  now  amosing  himself  with  the 
Lt-ttt-anas,  and  I  think  was  very  lucky  in  not  being  sent  to 
fewgate  or  the  Tower.' 

The  rule  or  understanding  that  members  of  the  Government, 
not   being  of  the  Cabinet,  are  to  be   chary  of  their  eloquence 
except   when   the   business    of  their   respective    departments    is 
discussed,  would  have  prevented  Lord  Palmcrston  from  taking 
an  active   part  in  debate  during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his 
official   life   had   he  been  possessed  with  the  desire  of  shining, 
which  he   was  not.     But  it  did    not  prevent  him   from  giving 
marked  indications  of  latent  power,  nor  even  from  Indulging  in 
the   same    kind    of  persiflage    and   humorous    retort   which   was 
latterly  by  turns  his  weakness  and  his  strength.     The  commence- 
ment of  his  reply   to  a  very   formidable  assailant,  Brougham, 
before  whuui  most  debators  of  his  standing  would  have  quailed, 
was  in  these  words: — 'The  honourable  ami  learned  member  has 
J&ade  an  accusation,  which  I  certainly  cannot  retort  upon  that 
honourable  gentleman  himself,  namely,  that  lie  very  seldom  troubles 
^hc  House  with  his  observations.      I,   at  all   events,   will   abstain 
^rora   all  declamation,  and   from  any  dissertation  on  the  Consti- 
tution, and  confine  myself  to  the  business  at  present  on  hand — 
t^h.c  Army  Estimates  of  the  current  year/ 

The  ridiculous  blunders  with  which  Joseph  Hume  was  wont 

*o    diveraify  his  economical  statements  doubtless  gave  full  effect 

*o   this  sarcasm  : — *  lie  (Lord  Palmcrston)  recollected  that  he  had 

li^nrd  of  an  ancient  sage,  who  said  that  there  were  two  things 

**v«r  which  even  the  immortal  gods  themselves  had  no  power, 

■^^inely,   past   events  and   arithmetic.      The   honourable  gentle- 

'^^an,  however,  seemed  to  have  power  over  both,'      It  was  not  an 

^*>cient  sage,  but  a   modern  orator  and  wit,  Canning,  who  said 

^•Xat  nothing  was  so  misleading  as  figures,  except  facts.     Hume's 

***?*ltcT-of-fact  understanding,  with  his  utter  insensibility  to  fancy 

***"   humour,   besides  serving  as  an  armour  of  proof  against  the 

pointed  shafts  showered  upon  him,  occasionally  turned  the  tables, 

*-***!  pr<xluced  a  telling,  because  unpremeditated,  effect :  as  when 

^-ortl   Palmcrston,   in    reply   to  a  demand   for   papers,   observe*! 

^^t  considerations  of  delicacy  (to  foreign  States)  forbade  their 
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production.  '  There  it  is ! '  exclaimed  Hume ;  '  wbcrcver  there 
is  delicacy,  there  is  sure  to  be  something:  wrong/  Although  Uic 
aphorism  is  quaintly  pxprcssed,  without  the  fitting  limitations  or 
moditicatiuns,  he  was  not  much  beside  the  mark  so  far  as  official 
reticence  is  concerned. 

The  death  of  Perceval  in  1812  led  to  the  formatioa  of  a 
Government  under  Lord  Liverpool,  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  de- 
scribes as  *  universally  considered  the  weakest  that  ever  under- 
took to  hoUl  the  hehn  of  a  great  StJite,  but  whitli  suffered  leu 
from  opponents  and  was  more  favoured  by  events  than  almott 
any  other  that  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  country.' 
Certainly  the  weakest  tliat  ever  conducted  the  affairs  of  tliii 
country  for  fifteen  consecutive  years,  thanks  to  the  prudcm 
moderation  of  its  chief,  to  whom  may  be  apjilied  the  witty  a- 
mark  in  the  *  School  for  Scandal,*  that  there  are '  valetudinarians  in 
reputation  as  in  constitution,  who,  being  conscious  of  their  wctk 
part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of  air  and  supply  their  want  of  stamioa 
by  care  and  circumspection.*  The  pulitical  capital  acquired  bvthe 
glorious  conclusion  of  the  war  lasted  the  Tories  the  better  psrt 
of  a  generation,  whilst  the  Whigs  were  proportionately  (^i** 
credited  by  their  ineffective  and  often  factious  opposition.  Ii  hU 
seven  years  after  the  peace  that  we  find  Lord  Byron  writing: — 

*  Where  are  tho  Orenvilles?     Turn'd  as  usual.     Where 

My  friends  tbu  Whigs?     Exactly  where  they  weru. 
•  •  ■  • 

Noughts  permanent  amongst  tho  human  race, 
£xccj>t  the  Wliigs  not  getting  into  place.' 

In  this  (Lord  Liverpoors)  administration,  remarks  Sir  Hcnn 
Bulwer,  *  Lord  Palmerston  having  refused — before  the  offer  »w 
made  to  Peel — the  Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  maintained,  willi* 
out  rise  or  fall,  during  fifteen  years  the  post  which  he  W 
received  in  ISIO  from  Mr.  Perceval,  uniting  during  this  period 
the  pleasures  of  a  man  of  the  worhl  with  the  duties  uf  a  uiui 
of  business.  Xo  one  went  more  into  what  is  vulgarly  lermcl 
''fashionable  society,**  or  attended  more  scrupulously  to  tbc 
affairs  of  his  office  ;  no  one  made  better  speeches  on  the  question. 
whatever  it  was,  that  his  place  required  him  to  s|teak  oa^  ut 
spoke  less  when  a  speech  from  him  was  not  wanted.  His  am- 
bition  seemed  confined  to  performing  his  functions  with  crabli 
without  going  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  his  otiicc  as  a  volunt«^ 
for  distinction.'  To  complete  the  impression  of  Lord  Palmersl'^'i* 
position  and  habits  in  early  life,  it  should  be  added  that  he  hwi* 
turn  for  literature,  associated  with  the  wits,  and  contributed  loiU 
'  New  Whig  Guide.'  Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of  Sheridsn* 
dinner-party,  at  which  the  sheriffs  oflicers  acted  as  waiters.    (*" 
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Ijeing  mentioned  at  Brockett  as  apocryphal,  *  Not  at  all/  ex- 
claimed Lord  Palmerston  ;  '  1  was  at  it  Sheridan,  Cannings,  Frere, 
and  some  others,  including  myself,  had  agreed  to  form  a  society 
(^projected,  ynu  may  remember,  by  Swift)  for  the  improvement 
of  the  English  lanpuage.  We  were  to  give  dinners  in  turn: 
Sheridan  gave  the  first,  and  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
frequent  appeals  of  the  improvised  servants  to  '*  Mr.  Sheridan." ' 
*  And  did  you  improve  the  language  ?  '  '  Not,  certainly,  at  that 
dinner  ;  for  Sheridan  got  drunk,  and  a  good  many  words  of 
doubtful  propriety  were  employed.'* 

Nor  should  Lord  Palmerston's  conduct  as  an  Irish  landlord  be 
forgotten  ;  for  in  this  capacity  he  acted  persistently  and  conscien- 
tiously on  the  conviction  that  property  has  duties  as  well  as  rights. 
There  were  years  when  he  sacrificed  the  entire  income  of  bis  Sligo 
estates  to  their  improvement,  and  neither  the  excitement  of 
politics,  nor  the  attractions  of  society,  ever  lon^  diverted  his 
attention  from  the  moral  as  well  as  material  well-being  of 
his  tenantry.  Sir  Henry  Buhver  has  printed  several  letters 
detailing  the  steps  he  took  for  this  purpose,  which  might  still 
afford  useful  hints  (o  proprietors  similarly  situated.  We  find 
him  writing  from  Cliffbney  in  1808  : 

'  Rottds  are  the  first  iiecesBity  for  the  improvement  of  Iroknd.  In 
my  hiet  ride  the  day  was  very  fine,  and  the  whole  tenantry  came  out 
to  meet  me,  to  Uie  number,  in  dififerent  placop,  of  at  least  two  or  three 
hundi'cd.  The  uuiverottl  cry  was,  "  Give  us  roads,  and  uo  petty 
Undlordfi." ' 


ile   said  one  day,  not  long  before  his  death,   that  be   had  a 

pounds   each,   many 
under  a  pound.      *' But  do  they  pay?"     **Not  always,  they  pay 


thousand   tenants  who  paid   less   than   five  pounds   each,   many 

.  **  No 

when  they  can:   when  they  sell  the  pig." 

Although  his  oratorical  ambition  may  have  been  confined  to 
performing  his  peculiar  functions  with  credit,  these  were  of  a 
nature  to  elicit  his  views  on  leading  principles  of  policy,  foreign 
and  domestic  ;  and  his  defence  of  a  standing  army  of  respectable 
proportions  was  l)ased  upon  the  self-same  doctrine  which  he 
afterwards  maintained  as  I'oreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister, 
that  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  British  empire  depended 
upon  its  influential,  nay,  proud,  position  amongst  the  first-rate 
nations  and  communities  of  the  globe.  This  is  a  pet  doctrine  of 
Sir  H.  Bulwer's,  and  he  is  well  entitled  to  be  heard  upon  it: — 

*  CharleB  Surface  is  described  as  hitting  on  the  same  expedient: — 
Sir  limjamiH  BnckbiU. — *  No  roan  livts  iu  greater  iplt'odour.    They  tcll  me 
that  when  he  (Charles  8urfacL>;  eiiTcrtains  his  friendSt  be  will  til  down  to  dinner 
vilb  a  dozen  of  hit  own  3»ecurities,  have  a  score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  ante* 
nwms,  and  ui  officer  behind  each  guest's  chair.' — The  ScJioot/or  t^eandaL 

No 
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'  No  donbt  a  groAt  gontleman,  let  him  bo  the  Bake  of  DevonRbire^ 
tlic  MarqutH  of  SaliBbury,  Mr.  Beaumont.  Mr.  Fortescnc,  Sir  Ko 
Pool,  or  any  other  distinguished  peer  or  commonor,  is  the  same  indi- 
Tidaal^  t^hethcr  he  opens  his  house  and  keops  up  a  largo  establiiJ]- 
ment,  or  whether  he  lodges  in  a  cottage  and  never  offers  a  gUsB  of 
wiuo  to  a  friend ;  bnt  hiB  inflnenco  is  different,     A  certain  degree  uf 
show  and  hospitality  gives  influence, — quietly,  insensihly,  hnt  irre- 
sistihly.     Lord  Pulutei'stou  himself,  in  later  years,  gaiutxl  much  hy  a 
conspicuous  mansion  and  constant  dinners  and  assemblies.    It  isftll 
very  well  to  sneer  at  theso  things ;  they  ail'eot  us  in  spite  of  our 
philosophy. 

'  As  three  or  four  servants  in  livery  and  a  large  house  place  a  sub 
in  this  world  of  ours  higher  than  he  would  bo  placed,  inltabitiflg  i 
Bmoll  lodging  with  a  dirty  maid  to  open  the  door,  so  a  nation  hu  its 
Borvauts  in  livery,  its  large  houso,  its  large  cstablishni'-nU — xhmp 
not  absolutely  neccBsary  to  its  existonce,  but  the  ttccompanimenb  of 
its  position,  and  without  which  its  position  wuuld  not  be  duly  rcpK* 
soDted  and  su^taiuod.  I  may  be  mi&t^dicu,  but  I  believe  erci? 
Englishman  has  a  certain  pride  and  interest  in  the  figure  ma«le  by  thv 
English  nation.  He  likes  that  it  should  be  "  the  great  nation,"  uxl 
Appear  "  tho  ^eat  nation."  All  that  seven-eighths  of  ua  ask  is,  iboi 
the  proper  effect  should  bo  obtained  without  needless  or  impwpti 
oort.' 

Speaking  of  Lord  Palinprston's  position  so  late  down  as  182* 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  ihoBg 
good|  it  was  slill  an  isolated  one : — 

*  His  private  frivuds  were  never  sach  as  could  be  called  jwUti 
friends.     Mr.    SiiUivftn,   his   brother-in-law,  and    Sir   Geurgc  Sh 
whom  he  made  afterwards  Under  Secretoiy  of  State,  were  the  o: 
men  with  whom  be  could  bo  said  to  be  intimate.     XeitbtT  did 
belong  to  any  of  the  partieular  sections  wbicli  divided   tlie  IIoiiw 
Commons  and  the  Tory  party.     He  was  not  then  an   adherent 
Gonning.  never  having  follow«l  that  statesman  out  of  office  ;  ntir  w 
bo  an  adherent  of  Lord  Kldon,  nor  even  of  Lord  Liverpool,  for    »*^ 
had  voted,  since  1812,  in  favour  of  concessions  to  the  Catholics, 
certainly  was  not  a  Whig,  and  yet  ho  lived  chiefly  with  Whig  socic 
which,  since  tho  time  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  the  society  most  in  fasik^^' 
George  IV.  always   disliked  him.     No  one,  therefore,  hud   a  \0^^ 
lively  interest  iu  him,  or  felt  a  strong  desire  to  make  his  porliamcDla-''^ 
position  more  important. 


g 


If   not   an    adherent,   in    the   sense    of   personal    follower, 

Canning,  Lord  Palmerston  agreed  with  Canning  on  almost  p\ef^ 

great  public  question  ;  and  long  before  the  open  and  irreparaW 

breach  between  the  old  or  Eldunitcand  new  or  CaiiningiteTor* 

in  1827,  he  had  begun  to  draw  away  from  the  reactionary  scftl 

of   his  colleagues.      Speaking    (in  the   Autobiography)   of 

Cambridge  University  election  of  1825,  he  says  :— 

^  -^  '  ^  'The 


Palmersion. 


■  The  Gbnrcli,  tlio  Treasury,  and  tho  Aiiny  were  in  anti-Catholic 
hands;  and  though  the  DiUci;  rtt'  Wellington  and  Peel  coudumne<l  tho 
cabal,  Eldoa,  tho  Dtihe  of  York^  the  Sccrotorios  to  the  Treasorj',  and 


iny  others  did  all  they  conld  againpt  me. 

*■  I  had  complainod  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  Dake  of  Wellington, 
and  Canning  of  being  attiu;kcd,  in  violation  of  tho  uudorstandiug  U|>od 
which  tho  Government  xv&r  formed,  and  by  which  tho  Catholic  qucetion 
was  to  bti  an  opou  ouo ;  and  I  told  Lord  Liverpool  that  if  I  was 
beaten  T  should  qnit  the  Governniont.  This  iraa  the  first  d^cid^d  step 
iottards  a  breach  between  me  and  the  Tones^and  they  tcere  the aff^ressors,* 

On  the  results  of  the  general  olertion  he  writes  to  his  brother, 
July  17th,  1826:— 

*  Afl  to  the  coramonplftco  )>alanco  between  Opposition  and  Govem- 

inent,  the  election  will  have  little  eSbct  upon  it.     The  Government  are 

as  fftroog  OS  any  Government  can  wiidi  to  bo,  as  far  as  regards  thoso  who 

flit  facing  them;  bat  in  truth  the  real  Opposition  of  the  present  day  sit 

behind  the  Treasury  Bench ;  and  it  is  by  tho  stupid  old  Tory  imrty, 

who  bawl  out  tho  memory  and  praigos  of  Pitt,  while  they  are  opposing 

all  tho  meoBurcs  an<l  prineiplca  which  he  hold  most  important ;  it  is 

by  thoae  that  tbe  progress  of  tho  Government  in  every  iinprovemont 

vhich  they  aro  attempting  is  thwarted  and  impeded.     On  tho  Catholic 

i]aeetiuu ;  on  the  principles  of  commerce ;  on  the  corn  laws ;  on  the 

scttlomcnt  of  tho  currency;   on  the   laws  regulating  tho  trade  in 

money ;  on  colonial  slavery ;  on  the  game  laws,  which  are  intimately 

consectod  with  the  moral  habits  of  the  people:  on  all  these  questions, 

ikJid  everything  like  thorn,  the  Qovorumont  find  support  from  the 

^Tiigfl,  and  resistance  from  tboir  wdf- denominated  friends.    However, 

tbo  young  squires  aro  more  liberal  than  the  old  ones,  and  wo  must 

liopG  that  Heaven  will  protect  us  from  our  frieudg,  as  it  lias  dono 

ft'ona  our  enemies.     The  next  ses-sion  will  bo  intorefiting.     All  these 

<|T3e«tion8  will  come  under  a  new  Parliament,  in  which  there  are  about 

XGO  new  memberB.' 

't    ^vill  be  observed  that  two  great  questions  are  omitted  in  this 
''<?«^atpitulation — parliamentary  reform  and    the  removal  of  Pro- 
*^*t:«uit  disabilities.     On  Maj  4th,   1827,  Canning  thus  alluded 
*o    tliem:— 

*  H  am  asked  what  I  mean  to  do  on  the  sobject  of  parliamentary 
?'*^*V>"»m?  Why  I  say — to  oppose  it — to  oppose  it  to  tho  end  of  my  life 
^^  "tlais  House,  as  hitherto  I  have  dono.  1  am  asked  what  I  intend  to 
'**^  *^!Bpecting  tho  repeal  of  tho  Test  and  Corporation  Acts?  My 
^^^^S'^ver  is— to  oppose  it  too.' 

--        i-Offl  Palmcrston  afterwards  g^ave  way  to  the  irresistible  call 

^*^  r>arliamentary  reform,  but  he  then  agreed  with  Canning,  and  he 

*^texl  with  Huskisson  in  1828  against  Lord  John  Russeirs  motion 

J*"**"   ^'ic  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.     He  had  a  con- 

***<?<!  prejudice  against  Dissenters,  and  he  upheld  church  rates 

tiLL 
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till  their   abandonment  became  a  sine  qtid  non  oi  hla 
Premiership. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  of  October  21,  1826 : — 


1 


*  I  can  forgive  old  women  like  the  CliancoUor  (Eldou),  Bpoonics      ^ 
Liverpool,  igncramusea  hko  Westmoreland,  old  stumpea-up  Toricbliln? 
Batliiirst ;  but  liuw   such  a   man  as  Peel,   liberal,  enlightened,  anff 
frotih  minded,  shoiild  find  himself  rauning  in  snoh  a  pack  is  hordlr 
iotelligiblc.     I  think  he  must  in  his  heai't  rngret  those  earlj  pledges 
and  youthful  prejudicofi,  whieh  liave  committed  hini  to  opioiona  so 
different  from  the  compreheunive  and  Btatesmanlike  views  which  b«i 
takes  of  public  affairs.     But  the  day  is  fast  approaching,  <u  it  seemi  t» 
DM,  ic7iM  thin  infilter  iciU  he  teltled  as  it  must  ha;  and  in  spite  of  ttiB 
orgies  in  this  town  and  Aiiuagli.  the  eloquence  of  Sir  George  fiQlfl 
and  Lord  G.  Beresford,  and  the  bumpers  pledged  to  the  **  'Prenti*^ 
Boys'  "  motto  of  "  No  surrender^''  the  days  of  Protestant  asceudaocj  I 
think  are  numbered.     It  is  strange  that  in  this  enlightened  age  mil 
enlightened  coantrj  people  shonld  be  still  debating  whether  it  ts  wise 
to  convert  foiu*  or  five  millions  of  men  from  enemies  to  fiends,  t&d 
whether  it  is  safe-  to  give  peace  to  Ireland.' 

Thp.  murh  deaidcrate<l  settlement  was  accelerated,  though  nutfl 
actually  brought  about,  by  the  deatli  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  tht™ 
formation  of  tlie  Canning  Ministry  in  1827.  The  ClianccHonbip 
of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  was  again  oflirwi 
to  Lord  I^ahuerston  and  accepted  by  bini,  and  it  was  arranged  lh«l 
he  should  remain  Secretary  of  War  till  the  end  of  the  se&iioR, 
and  then  go  to  the  Exchequer:  *  In  the  meanwhile  intrigues  were 
set  on  foot.  George  IV'.,  who  personally  hated  me,  did  not  fuu^ 
me  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  wanted  to  have  Hcrric* 
in  that  office.  There  were  questions  coming  on  about  palices 
and  crown  lands  which  the  Kmg  was  very  anxious  .ib(jut,  andbr 
wished  either  to  have  a  creature  of  bis  own  at  the  Exchequer,  of 
to  have  the  oflice  of  Chancelhjr  of  the  Exchequer  held  hs'^ 
First  Lord,  whose  numerous  occupations  would  romjiel  hiia  ts 
leave  details  very  much  to  George  Harrison,  the  Secretar),  t^ 
to  Herrica,  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List.' 

These  intrigues  proved  successful.  Rather  than  embarrass  tbc 
new  Premier,  who  was  particularly  anxious  to  please  the  King) 
Lord  Palmerston  readily  consented  to  retain  his  old  place,  wiil> 
a  sent  in  the  Cabinet:  *  Some  weeks  after  this.  Canning  Mntf* 
me  again  to  say  he  had  a  proposition  to  make  to  me,  which  ^^ 
should  not  himself  have  thought  of,  but  that  the  King  haJ  "''^ 
he  knew  and  was  sure  that  it  was  just  the  very  thing  1  shoulJ 
like,  and  that  was  to  go  as  Governor  to  Jamaica.  1  laugliwl*' 
heartily  that  1  observed  Canning  looked  quite  put  out,  ■D" 
1  was  obliged  to  grow  serious  again.*     This  offer  was  speetii'! 

folloi»-«* 


"--    -  "" 


fol  I  owed  by  another,  the  G  o  vernor-Generalsh  i  p  of  India, 
Mrliichf  splendid  and  tempting  as  it  was,  he  immediately  re- 
fused. *  I  had  already,  1  said,  declined  the  office  when 
oflorcd  by  Lord  Liverpool,  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  same  motives  which  influenced  me  then 
still  operated  now/  This  obvious  eagerness  to  expatriate  him 
justifies  a  suspicion  that  his  Majesty  was  actuated  by  some  per- 
sonal jralousy,  such  as  that  which  Canning  gratified  by  appointing 
Lord  Poiisonby,  an  early  admirer  of  Lady  Coningham,  to  a  foreign 
miKsion.  But  the  scandalous  chronicles  record  nothing  of  the 
s^rt,  and  no  plausible  explanation  has  been  given  or  suggested 
of  this  royal  prejudice  or  dislike. 

The  private  letters  and  the  entries  in  the  journals  relating 
^  this  and  the  two  following  Cabinets  are  in  the  highest 
d«^gTee  valuable  and  interesting.  Thcv  admit  us  behind  the 
•conea  of  the  ])olitical  drama,  and  show  how  one  public  per- 
formance after  another  was  marred  by  the  j)rivate  differences 
***  the  actors  and  the  want  of  an  cf?icicnt  manager  to  restore 
J^*"Tnony.  Referring  to  the  Cabinet  in  process  of  formation  after 
^**ning's  death,  he  writes  August  24,  1827 : 

^^*  The  King  \^'ants  llerries  to  bo  Chnncollor  cif  the  Exchequer;  the 
j?*liga  object  to  him  pointedly,  and  Goderich  wishen  to  liave  me. 
f\^itiier  party  will  make  way ;  and  thero  is  a  great  possibility  of  a 
,*^Bohition  of  the  Government.  Hcrrios  himself  is  not  partioulftrly 
.J^^iroua;  but  ho  is  a  great  friend  of  Knighton,  who,  it  is  said,  urges 

f^/^  appointment.  The  Wliigs  certainly  have  eomc  causo  to  complain. 
.^K-e  ^ng  refases,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  take  in  Lord  HoUaud, 

•^**-*m  they  pressed,  and  presses  HerrieK,  whom  they  reject.  Uorricu 
«ati-Catholic  and  anti  Liberal,  and  I  holiGve  has  held  some  indis- 

^^^et  langoagu  about  the  WhigH 


01 


^     ^  .J  •  One  of  two  things  must  follow : 

^^  lier  a  mixe<l  Government  would  be  made  by  Godorieh  of  some  of 
^  *^  present  colleagues  and  the  Tories,  or  the  whole  Cabinet  would 
*^Tch,  and  the  Tories  come  in  bodily.' 

1^^  "We  all  know  that  a  mixed  Government  was  the  result,  that  the 
l"  -^ng  had  his  way,  and  what  came  of  it.  '  Huskisson  (writes 
-JZ^^^rd  Palmerston)  blamed  me  for  not  having  stood  out:  he  said 
^  had  insisted  upon  the  fulfilment  of  Godcrich's  promise,  that 
}  ^^^3mise  would  not  have  been  retracted,  and  Hcrrios  would  not 
*^   ve  been  thrown  like  a  live  shell   into  the  Cabinet  to  explode 


M  bio 


w  us  a 


11   up.      At  the  appointed   time  he  did  explfNle/ 


^^^  picked  a  quarrel  with  Huskisson,  and  the  Premier,  instead  of 

-^^Bipelling  them  to  make  it  up  or  deciding  which  of  them  to 

^♦"p,  hurried   to   lay  the   dilemma    before   the  King,  offered  no 

*||^lution,  twaddled,  wrung  his  hands,  and  shed  tears.     The  King 

**^e  him  go  home,  take  care  of  himself,  and  keep  quiet;  and 

immediately 
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immetliately  sent  for  the  Dulfc  of  Wellington,  who  also  (acrordi[9l 
lo  the  Autobiography)  had  been  throwTi  amongst  thcni  like  ^ 
live  shell ; — 

'  One  of  tlie  first  acts  of  Goderich's  administration  had  been  to  ttM^ 
the  Duko  cif  Wellington  to  bo  C*>mmandor-in-Chiof — Lord  AngloK^^ 
had  Ix-cn  8cnt  to  make  the  offer.     He  travelled  without  bXop^na^^ 
arrived  at  some  conntry  bouse  in  the  West,  where  the  Duko  was  sta^in^^ 
Al>out  three  in  the  morning ;  found  the  Duke  in  full  uniform  just  oon^^ 
httrao  from   a   fancy  ball ;  obtained  his   immediate  acceptanec,  an^ 
arrived  with  it  at  Windsor.     While  wo  were  sitting  in  council  on  thiF 
memorable  day  in  August,  at  which  Lord  William  Beutiuck  also  ins 
proficnt,  to  bo  sworn  In  Govemor-Gent'ral  of  India,  Lt>rd  Anglesey 
said  to  lis,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  I  hnve  done  what  you  sent  me  lo  do.j 
I  Imvo  brought  you  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  auccptaticc  as  Com*] 
mundcr-in- Chief,  and  by  God,  mnrk  my  words,  an  siure  as  you  are  alii 
he  will  trip  up  all  your  heels  before  sii  months  are  over  your  hcttdft, " 

'  Ilefure  the  six  months  were  well  over  the  Duke  was  in,  and  oar^ 
heels  were  up ;  but  what  shuro  ho  hod  in  that  I  cauu<it  suy.     Tbt 
King  was  the  great  plotter,  and  Uolraos  and  Plauta  worked  UpOQ 
Guderich,  and  persuudi  d  him  bo  could  nerer  overcome  the  diffioaUMl 
ho  would  have  to  encounter.' 

Sir  Henry  Dulwer  adds,  on  the  authority  of  *  a  gentleman  y< 
alive,'  that  Lord  Wellesley  expected  the  Premiership, 
had  been  encourago<l  by  bis  brother  in  this  expectation  ;  that^l 
according  lo  the  express  or  implied  understanding  briwM»n  them, 
the  Duke  was  to  recommend  the  Manjuis  as  best  fitted  lo  ukt 
the  lead  in  civil  affairs;  that  the  Alar<^uis  waiunl  the  Duke'c 
return  from  the  royal  closet  with  much  anxiety,  and  that  tb| 
ensuing  disappointment  occasioned  a  lasting  coolnnss  beti 
the  pair.*  This  slory  derives  plausibility  from  the  circumstanc 
that  the  Duke,  a  short  time  previously,  had  publicly  and  m< 
emphaticallv  drclarcil  his  utter  unfitness  for  the  post,  dei'tarii 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  be  mu&t  be  mad  to  think  of  it 
however  mistaken  his  self-estimate,  he  was  the  soul  of  loyall 
&ud  truth. 

That  the  hero  of  a  huiulred  fights  committed  a  grave  error 
undertaking    the    government,  will    now    be    admitted    by   hi 
warmest  admirers,  amongst  whom  we  humbly  take  leave  lo  mnl 
ourselves;  ami  any  lurking  doubts  in  any  quarters  on  that  sub — 
jrcl    will    be   reinovetl    by   the   revelations  of   Lord   Palmersion, 
which   prove  that  all  the  Duke's  sympathies  and  predilectiooi 


*  Count  D'Orsa^'a  »cll  kuown  portrut  of  the  Daku  was  in  progress  vbtn  ibi^ 

Alorquift  dinL     Tfii"  djiy  »ft*r  ih*  dejith,  tbr  illostrion* '•"  ■■    f '■  ■-■   ^'^ 

tarpri»e,  ratnr  ftt  the  vituil  bntir  and  xcok  his  scat  as  i' 

Sole  rcfcrruc*  to  the  ctchI,  sftrr  a  tfaort  paosr,  »ai — '  ^ 

of  the  Marquis  of  \f  elt«iJ«5',  a  v^ry  a^itvahle  nan  toW»  kr  itad  ^«  mm  <atji 


with  the  reactionary  party,  and  that,  although  he  gave  way 
oa  the  Catholic  question  from  considerations  of  expediency,  the 
trix^  character  of  his  administration  must  be  collected  from  his 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  from  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Com 
Lat-^^s  and  Reform.  But  his  capital  defect  as  chief  of  a  mixed 
Ca.  binei  tvas  the  cast  of  mind  contracted  from  long  habits  of  com- 
msa^xid :  he  had  too  much  of  the  quality  altogether  wanting  in  his 
i»~»  cncdiate  predecessor  ;  his  Aolition  was  too  strong:  he  decided 
io^^  rapidly ;  he  went  too  straight  to  the  point ;  his  directness  of  view 
'^^^  too  often  owing  to  its  narrowness;  and  he  chafed  at  differ- 
eaczr^sof  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  as  he  would  have  chafed  at  them 
»n     ^  council  of  war. 

-f  he  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
P^^litical  friends  joine<l  the  Duke,  are  succinctly  stated  in  the 
-^^itobiography  : — 

■  Dudley,  Lamb,  Binning,  Grant,  and  myself  met  at  FInskifison's 
"^"O-so  in  Somerset  Place,  which  he  still  occupied — being  very  xmwoll 
— ia  order  tu  toko  these  proposals  into  consideration.  We  diBcuBscd 
"*^  matter  fully,  with  roferonco.  both  to  the  personal  question  between 
"-*i*ric»  and  Huskisson,  and  to  the  public  interests  and  political 
U*»08tioiis  involvc<I;  and  onr  determination  was  that  the  offer  ought  to 
"^  eccepted. 

*  Wc  did  accept  it,  therefore,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  party  ro- 

P*''Oeeuting  tlio  principles  and  consisting  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning. 

^^*  Wc  joined  the  new  Government  in  Jantmry.     We  left  it  in  May. 

jJ^O  joined   as  a  i*ai'ty ;  aR   a  party  we  retired.     The  only  one  who 

^^loted  was  Dudley  ;  and  he  would  willingly  have  given  six  thousand 

*  ^car  tint  of  his  owu  poekot,  instead  of  receiving  tliiit  sum  from  the 
|^**V>he,  for  the  pleasmo  of  continuing  to  bo  Secretary  of  State  for 

*  o»oign  Affairs.' 

^^  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  commenting  on  the  exclusion  of  the 
^^^gs,  who  had  hoped  by  their  support  of  Canning  to  regain  a 
i^^^manent  official  footing,  he  adds: — 


tU. 


The  Whigs,  of  course,  ^vill  bo  furious  and  violent,  and  lay  about 


^^^m  to  the  right  aud  left.  1  very  sincerely  regrci  their  /o««,  ax  I  like 
**^p"*i  miiM  better  than  the  TtMcs^  and  ayree  with  them  much  mttre ;  but 
^^^J  Kt\  the  tJanuiwjites,  if  we  may  be  so  termed^  did  not  Join  the  Govern- 
.  ^^^i/,  but  they  eamc  and  Joined  ours  ;  and  whatever  regard  wc  way  fuel 
v*^*^  tiicui^  we  have  not  enlisted  with  tbem,  so  as  to  be  bound  U>  fttllow 
v~*-^:;Lf  fiite  and  fortunes,  or  to  make  their  retention  a  condition  i>f  our 
■J~*Jmining:  and,  indeed,  if  wo  had  all  gone  ont,  I  should  certainly  not 
Hfl^^^re  sat  with  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  bnt  should  have  token 
^^F^    indopcndctit  aud  separate  position.' 


We  see  from  this  letter,'  remarks  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  *  that  the 
^nniugite  of  the  day  was  not  a  Whig — was  not  a  Tory.      What 

was 
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was  a  Canningite  Y  He  goes  on  to  answer  thU  question  bv  tn 
inf^cnious  disquisition,  highly  flattering  to  thr  CanuingitoSf  nliich 
will  be  best  brought  lioine  to  the  comprehension  of  the  prpsnit 
generation  bv  saying  that  ihoy  filled  in  1827-1630  an  analogmw 
posilion  to  that  filled  by  the  Peelitcs  after  1846. 

No  inspired  prophet  was  needed  to  f<»rctcU  that  the  Dokr 
would  not  get  on  amicably  or  long  with  the  Canningites.  Tbe 
first  serious  hitch  occurre<l  in  March.  Tlie  Com  Bill  introJacrJ 
by  Canning  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  defeated  in  the  LonU 
by  the  Duke,  who  moved  and  carried  an  amendment  *That  DO 
foreign  com  in  bond  should  be  taken  out  of  bond  until  tUi 
average  price  of  com  should  have  reached  sixty-six  shilliofi. 
The  Duke  was  naturally  unwilling  to  concede  as  Premier  whtl 
be  had  successfully  maintained  as  an  opposition  leader;  nd 
several  entries  in  the  Journal  refer  to  the  resulting  differeocci;— 

*  ToekUj.  Marah  tltk. 

*  Cabinet  on  tho  proposed  Cora  Bill.  The  Duko  strongljr  pretfed 
his  duty  un  warehoused  com.  according  to  Li«  amendment  of  last  ysr. 
or  a  higher  scale  of  duty.  Hnskisson  conld  not  agree  to  either.  PmI 
took  much  thu  same  view  as  Huskisson,  and  so  did  Uelville.  After  s 
great  deal  of  discussion,  the  Cabinet  separated  without  any  £oanil 
dooision,  bat  with  an  apparent  nndcrstaudiug  that  tbe  bill  of  last  jttt 
should  be  again  brought  in,  only  with  tho  addition  snggegtodjestttday 
by  Huskigiion.  The  Duko  was  eTid<:utIy  ill  ploasod  to  find  so  largs  a 
majority  of  his  Cabinet  against  him  on  a  point  on  which  indiTi4faHUy 
he  committed  himself  last  year,  and  he  left  the  room  without 
whether  ho  i^reed  or  not  to  Hnskisson's  propoeaL' 

The  Duke  partial]  v  gave  way ;  but  Charles  Grant  (Lord  Gb 
I^esident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  was  to  move  the 
minary  resolutions,  judged  the  proposed  scale  too  higK  and 
threatened  resignation,  which  would  have  entailed  the  resign 
nation  of  the  rest  of  the  Canningites ; — 

*  Lamb  did  not  say  what  ho  should  ^o.  Hnakisaan  went  at  tkxvs 
to  the  King,  to  tender  hia  resignation,  and  explained  to  the  King  the 
ooorso  of  the  tnunaotton.  and  hia  reasons  for  retiring.  Tbe  Kng 
urged  him  to  stay  by  all  the  argnmenta  be  might  bare  been  cxpeulw 
to  use,  oomplaining  that  bo  waa  abandoning  his  King ;  and  HnskiflKM 
■aid  that  the  King  was  a  man  of  tho  world,  aua  woold  Uiecitfbto 
ttadersland  his  feelings  by  au  illustration.  Ik  might  oftea  happot  to  % 
man  in  society  to  be  obliged  to  fight  a  duel,  wfaaa  he  knew  he  waa  is 
th«  wrong,  but  ovoid  nol  avoid  being  diol  to  prov«  that  ho  wac  net  a 
eoward.  He  was  not  obli^sd  lo  go  out  withoot  wiahiag  to  do  «q^  sbA 
without  any  pnblic  resaoa,  nemly  tWt  he  might  ftol  be  aocvaed  «f 
oarmpayiOii^ginff  loeAee.  TA*  Kimg  mdmitffd  tkt/oree  o/theOimdn- 
fioa,  bat  ttked.  if  do  wM  boI  go  out  pRmskmaUy,  and  ratnm  anin. 

Thi 


Tliis  HuakiBSon  Raid  would  only  be  a  juggle,  which  would  at  once  bo 
^letectcd,  and  only  be  woi-bu  than  fiiaying  in.' 

The  Journal  (March  25th)  goes  on  to  state  that,  whilst  they 
(the  King  and  Husklsson)  were  talking,  Huskisson  received  a 
box  from  Peel,  with  a  nt>te  to  say  that  Grant  had  yielded  the 
point.  *  TliP  King  was  delighted,  told  Huskisson  to  kiss  his 
liand,  as  a  token  that  he  was  to  remain  in,  and  they  parted.' 
Another  fertile  source  of  discord  was  Greece. 

'  April  2. 

*  Cabinet  this  evening  after  dinner  at  Apsley  House,  to  Bcttlo  draft 
of  a  despatch  to  France,  stating  our  propoBals  for  defining  more 
cleftrly  the  objects  of  the  treaty  of  Loudon.  As  lUuoZ,  much  diHcusston 
and  entire  dijferenec  of  opiminty  the  Duke,  Kllenborough,  and  Aberdeen 
being  for  cutting  down  the  Greeks  as  much  as  poBsible  ;  JIuKkisson, 
Dudley,  and  myself  for  execntiug  the  treaty  in  the  fair  spirit  of  those 
who  mode  it.  The  Duke,  while  ho  professes  to  maintain  it,  would 
inecute  it  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  condemns  it.  The  limits  were  pro- 
^csod  be  the  Hurca  and  islands.  I  again  urged  that  Ltvadio,  or  ut 
least  Attica,  should  be  luided  ;  but  nobody  else  supported  this  opinion. 

*  Peel  again  repeated  his  opinion,  that  it  would  have  been  best  to 
latke  Grceoo  whoUy  independent  of  Turkey.  The  Duke,  on  the  con- 
ttvy,  wishes  to  make  her  as  dependent  as  possible.' 

*  Good  Friday,  April  4, 

*  Cabinet  at  throe,  to  settle  draft  of  Dudley's  letter  to  Lord 
^/anvillc  about  Greek  aSiiirs,  cuutainlug  our  project  for  defining 
|ac^«c  points  which  were  left  vague  in  the  treaty  of  London;  renewed 

5»»caaaion  whether  Greece  shouJd  follow  the  Porte  in  peaoo  and  war, 
J'*  consequence  of  llio  fiuzerainty  of  the  Porte.  The  Duke  strongly 
^^^  this ;  Huskisson,  Peel,  Dudley,  myself  against  it. 

•  •«•«* 

*  He  (the  Duko)  is  evidently  anxious  to  break  with  Kussia.  He  has 
*  ^itrong  personal  fueling  of  dislike  to  Russia.  Ho  has  had  violent 
^^*-^uTels  with  the  Lievena,  and  thought  himself  not  civilly  received  at 
J  ^^tereburgh.  A  great  many  little  things  have  contributed  to  set 
l*-*aa  against  the  Liovens.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Lady  Jersey,  who  have 
r'^ftjj  influence  over  him,  both  hate  Madame  do  Lievcn.  Madame  de 
7**«fveu  was  foolish  last  year  when  Canning  came  in,  and  too  openly 
^^^^sressed  her  joy  at  the  Duko's  retirement,  and  was  to  a  certain 
^^^w»  personally  uncivil  to  him. 

Tlje  most  tale-telling  entry  is  the  brief  one  of  May  22  : — 

,  >    *  l^he  Cabinet  has  gone  on  for  some  time  past  as  it  hod  done  before, 
^Qering  upon  almost  every  question  of  any  importance  that  has  been 
***^Dght  under  consideration  : — meeting  to  debate  and  dispute,  and 
*^I***ikting  without  deciding.* 

^c>mmenting  on  this  passage.  Sir  H.  Bulwer  states   that  the 

second 
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second  Lord  Holland,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  In  intimart 
with  Cabinet  Ministers,  once  said  to  him  that  he  (Lord  Hi 
had  never  known  a  Cabinet  in  which  its  members  did  not  tlia- 
pute  more  among:  tbemseives  during  their  councils  than  diev 
disputed  with  their  antagonists  in  the  House  of  Commons.  U  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Pitt's  Cabinet  and  Lord  Derby's  were  exceptioos 
to  this  rule ;  but  1  fancy  that  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  wnulil 
pretty  generally  demonstrate  that  a  Cabinet  is  more  often  lieM 
together  by  the  same  interests  than  by  the  same  opinions.'  The 
most  marked  exception  was  Lord  Palmcrston's  first  Cabinet. 
after  the  secession  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Sydney  Hi'rl>ert,  ami 
Sir  James  Graham  in  1855,  We  have  heard  a  deceased  member 
of  that  Cabinet  avow  his  belief  that  Lord  Canning  was  tnstlc 
Governor-General  of  India,  because,  after  the  secession  of  hJs 
Peelite  friends,  he  was  the  sole  remaining  member  who  maintainwl 
an  independent  opinion  ;  the  entire  business  of  the  Cabinet  being 
thenceforth  arranged  and  managed  by  Lord  Lansdownc  und 
Lord  Palmerston.  But  it  was  a  weak  Cabinet,  as  reganled  eilber 
debating  or  administrntive  talent;  and  the  general  break-up  of 
parties  has  rendered  a  strong  and  perfectly  harmonious  Cabinet 
an  impossibility.  *At  all  events*  (continues  Sir  H.  BuJwef) 
•the  squabbles  which,  in  Lord  Palraerston*s  language,  I  have  been 
rclatiit^,  are  a  natural  prelude  to  the  great  (juarrel  whith  finalb 
took  place:  a  quarrel  of  which  history  may  well  desire  to  Ifam 
the  particulars  from  biography — inasmuch  as  it  is  the  sUulinr 
point  of  modern  events.  I  speak  of  the  quarrel  between  tbe 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  which  led  to  Mr.  Gnilt 
being  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  at  the  Board  of  Trade,— 
which  led  to  the  eleition  for  Clare, — which  letl  to  Catholic 
Emancipation, —  which  led^  by  a  new  defection  in  the  Ton 
party,  to  the  Reform  Bill, — which  led  to  a  complete  social  a«l 
jiolitical  revolution  in  our  country.' 

The  broad  features  of  this  quarrel  are  familiar  to  most  rcjulflt. 
It  really  involvffll  a  great  principle  although  it  turned  on  a  com- 
paratively small  matter :  namely,  how  to  deal  with  the  t"** 
disfranchised  boroughs  of  Peurhyn  and  Retford  : — 

'MarcbUik 

*  The  Cabinet  dined  at  Ellenborough's.  After  dimicr  we  diiMU*" 
what  uhould  be  dune  abmit  the  proposed  disfruiichisemcut  of  FfindOT^ 
— to  he  transferred  to  Manchester,  and  Retford  to  Bii-minghom. 

'Peel  proposed  to  transfer  Penrhyn,  and  throw  Retford  ^^ ^^ 
Htmdrods ;  HuakiHSon  the  reverse.  Both  wished  to  prevent  cstotf*^ 
ing  the  rule  that  in  all  snch  cases  the  right  should  bo  traMftiU*" 
Dudley  icoj  strongly  for  seizing  the  golden  opportumty  of  givintf  w**^^^ 
to  great  towMj  and  thus  getting  rid  of  the  great  seamtal  of  tkeff^*^^ 
gtate  of  our  representation.     I  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  w 
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ba  Iteat  if  we  proposed  to  throw  PenryliD  iuto  tbo  Himdrocis;  tho 
Govemnitiut  upon  a  almilar  ]>ropu6al  as  to  Cornisli  I«>rouglifi,  Graiii- 
poTUid  aud  Fcarhyu ;  would  it  be  wise  to  risk  u  tlurd  dtfeut  as  to 
Retford? 

It  is  an  opinion  held  by  political  writers  of  weight,  that  if  this 

golden  opportunity   had'  been  seized,  all  sweeping  measures  of 

pa.rliamentary   reform   would  have   been  indefinitely  postponed. 

At  all  events,  we  should  not  have  seen  Birmingham  preparing"  to 

inarch  upon  the  capital   to  enforre  its  claim   to   representation. 

Tnc  case  of  Retford  came  before  the   House  of  Commons  on  the 

I9th  of  May.     Huskisson,  having  taken  a  different  line  from 

Peel,  went  home  and  wrote  a  letter  which  he  meant  (though  he 

did    not    so   specify   it)   merely  as   a   conditional  temler    of  his 

resignation,   i.e.  if  the  Duke  thought  his  continuance  in  office 

would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public  service.     The  Duke  treated 

1^    as   an  unconditional   resignation,   laid    it  as  such   before  the 

l^'ng,   and    refused    to  listen   to   the  attempted    explanation   in 

phrases  which  have  become  historical ;  *  It  is  no  mistake  ;  it  can 

he  no  mistake,  and  it  shall  be  no  mistake.*     Although  the  Duke 

"["^  too  unbending  and  was  influenced  by  an  obvious  wish  to  get 

•"^d  of  Huskision    without  regard   to    consequences,   it   must   be 

admitted  that  Htiskisson  cuts  a  sorry  figure  in  the  correspondence, 

*^d  Lord   Palmerston,  with   whom  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to 

sialic]  or  fall  with  him,   makes  a  better  case  for  the  Canningites 

**   a  body  than  for   their  chief.     Their  hesitation  is  amusingly 

"Ascribed  in  the  Journal :  — 

I  was  going  across  the  Parade  towards  Downing  Street  at  about 
<*,  whi?u    Dudley  and  Lamb  called  to  mo  from  the  balcony  of 
^^hoomo  House.     I  went  up,  aud  Dudley  said  ho  imagined  the 
'^'^tter  at  an  end. 

'  Lamb  also  said  that  he  thonght  wo  had  no  choice  oh  to  what  wo 
^^tq  to  do.  The  whole  thing  evinced  such  a  thorough  dcteruiinatiou 
^  get  rid  of  Huskiseon,  that  it  was  quito  time  for  all  of  us  to  retire 

»*80. 

.  *  Dudley  stroked  his  chiu,  coonted  tho  stjuarcs  of  tho  carpet  throe 
^^Ojeg  up  and  throo  times  down,  and  thou  went  oif  in  the  agony  of  doubt 
^  hesitation.* 

Lonl  Palmerston,  Lord  Dudley,  and  Lamb  (Lord  Melbourne), 
agreed  to  meet  at  Huskisson's,  who  was  then  occupying  an 
offiiial  residence  in  Downing  Street : 

*0d  ai'riving,  I  found  Dudley  aud  Lamb,  lluskifison  said  he  bod 
sent  his  letter  back  again  to  the  Duke,  with  u  note  to  suy  that  it  hod 
BO  reft-reneo  to  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  and  that  he  begged 
tliO  Duke  to  open  it^  therefore,  and  lay  it  before  the  King.  Wo  all 
left  Huskisson  together,  and  Dudley  proiwsed  wo  should  walk  up  a 

little 
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little  way,  oar  cabriolotfl  fuUumng.     He  was  iu  the  middle,  and  sajcl, 

"  Well,  now  we  are  by  oursulvefi  in  the  street,  and  noboHy  but  theseotiy 

to  bear  u&,  let  me  know,  rigUt  and  left,  wbul  la  meant  to  be  done— - 

*  In  '  or  *  Out '  ?  "      I  said  "  Out,'*  and  Lamb  echoed  "  Out."     "  Wol 

said  Dudley.  *'  I  am  under  suiiio  ombarrafisment  as  to  what  I  shall 

The  King  has  been  ploiised  to  take  a  groat  fancy  to  inc.  and  wi]I,j 

am  sure,  bo  much  offended  if"  I  go  out.     He  and  the  Duke  liftvc 

ttdcen  for  granted  that  I  uicuu  to  stay,  at  all  eveuta,  and  told  ue 

and  I  have  neitlier  affirmed   nor  denied   tlieir  assmnptiou.  and 

certainly  ai'c  under  an  impresgiou  that  I  mean  to  stay.     On  tlio  oi 

hand,  if  you,  PahnerKton,  who  Imvo  all  your  life  been  in  office 

the  Torit^fi,  feci  it  impoissiblo  to  stay,  how  much  more  diflicalt 

be  fur  me  who  never  belonged  to  that  party,  and  who  come  in  as 

personal  friend  of  Conniug  'i  "     Ho  otiked  our  opinion,  and  I  said  ^ 

I  thought  he  would  do  bebt  for  hia  own  credit  and  comfort  by 

out 

«  •  •  •  • 

*  He  said  the  Colonial  Oflicc  would  be  fiUcd  by  a  moderate  Tory,] 
maji  of  promise,  a  member  of  a  noble  Tory  family.     Lamb  t\m 
that  for  his  jxirt  he  did   not  happen  to  hiotc   any  young  mtiitber  (fi 
Tort/  fainilifj  icho  waa  a  wan  vf  j'tomise ;  but  tlmt  upon  Dudley**  01 
sho\ving  tlio  charaoter  and  comi^lcxion  of  the  OoTomment  was  to 
altered  Hist  by  withdrawing  Huskinsou,  uiid  then  by  pntting  in 
place  a  decided  Tory.     That  thtfi  would  decide  him,  at  all  ereatlj 
that  not  being  in  the  Cabinet,  and  iiaving  no  deliberatire  ?oioe,Bil' 
confidence  in  tlio  Goveniineut  must  depend  upon  those  who  compcMd 
the  Cabinet,  and  so  great  a  change  as  was  about  to  take  place  mnst 
make  hiin  withdraw  from  las  uffice. 

*  Dudley  said  tlittt  there  was  something  in  attachiug  oneself  tow 
great  a  man  as  the  Duke.  "  For  mif  part."  said  Lumb.  "  I  dot^ 
hajijtcn  to  think  (hat  he  is  so  'jn:at  u  man ;  but  that's  a  matter  o/ajmia^ 
I  left  them,  and  on  my  return  homo  wrote  to  tiie  Duke  a  lettar  of 
resignation,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  him  early  the  next  morning.^ 

I  The  public,  who  like  straightforwanlness,  sided  with  ikf 
Duke,  and  theVV'hio;s,  who  bad  thought  themselves  ungenerouily 
thrown  over  by  the Cannlngites, shouted  in  unison,  'Served  tli» 
right.*  The  King  was  sorely  embarrassed  : — 
*  The  King  had  a  largo  party  at  the  Lodge  during  Ascot  Races  la^ 
week,  and  was  much  ]>n/.zled  to  know  upon  what  footing  to  placed 
recent  changes.  He  did  not  like  to  admit  that  the  Duke  had  ill-iue^ 
Hufikisson,  because  all  had,  of  course,  been  doue  iu  his  name  and  trf 
his  authority.  Ho  therefore  tried  to  maintain  that  Huskisson  hid 
determined  to  go,  and  the  Duke  tried  all  he  could  to  keep  him.  S<i&ui 
porsous,  however,  who  had  his  etti%  and  ventured  to  speak  out  to  hiifc 
denied  this  to  him  iu  a  manner  which  loft  him  nothing  to  say,  exoef* 
"  Well,  I  hate  politics,  and  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  you  sboat 
them,  so  let  us  leave  this  topic."  The  Dnke  of  Cumberland  abma^ 
me  for  a  democrat,  saying  it  was  all  my  &ult,  and  that  I  had  ixxp^ 
Hoskitfpo 


XTva-skisson  to  go  out.  To  bo  well  ahtificd  by  IT,  R.  H.  is  no  mean 
I>r<^^&c.  It  is  quite  cluar  that  tho  Kiug  is  very  much  dissatisfied 
WL'fcli  tlio  turn  which  aiFaiiK  have  tnlccn.  Ho  savfi  lie  wanted  tho 
Dtilic  to  have  recourse  to  Lord  LansdowncT  but  he  would  not, 
Cu.z:ki1>erhind  gays  also  that  the  Duke  must  have  lost  his  head  not  to 
lm.^^«  taken  in  £ldon.  Grey,  they  Ray,  is  angry  that  he  had  no  pro- 
position niado  to  hiin.     Our  party,  though  emiUl,  is  very  respectabW 

The  party,   according  to  a  subjoined  list,  then  (June,  1828) 

f^K^sisted  of  eleven  peers  and  twenty  members  of  the  House  of 

Co»jimons.     Lord  Godcrich  proposed  their  meelinjy  at  his  housc^ 

wxtli  a  view  to  re-oiganisation  ;  but  Lord   Falmei-ston  objected 

t^SLl  this  would  have  the  appearance  of  putting  themselves  under 

Ills     lead,   *  which,   considering-  what  an   unfortunate  display   he 

ra*fc-«Je  last  December  as  head  of  u  pfirty,  it  would  be  by  no  means 

'^3Cj>edient  for  us  to  do,*     One  unexpected  effect  of  the  secession 

*a«  to  make  the  Government  more  liberal,  which  Lord  Palmerston 

accounts   for   by   sujcj^estlng  that   *  they   may  be  disposed  to  do 

*«iog»  when  tbey  ha%'e  the  credit  of  doing  them  spontaneously, 

*iiich  they  refused  to  do  when  it  would  have  been  supposed 

'l»at  we  were  oro^Iner  them  to  do  tbem.*     On   June  8th  he  sets 

"f>ivn :   *Aberilccii   (who  succeeded   L*»rd   Dudley)  called  to-day 

"'I  Madame  de  Lieven.     She  said,  *  1  am  always  p^lad  to  see  you, 

^^l    I   am   very  sorry  to  see  you    Minister  for  Foreign  A^airs, 

'because  I  consider  you  Austrian,  and   an  enemy  to  Russia.'     On 

^^^  assuring  her  that  she  was  mistaken,  she  goes  on  to  say  that 

'■^e   knew  well    the    Duke's  sentiments  about   Russia,   and   she 

'^^Uld  tell  him  (Lord  Aberdeen)  what  she  had  heiird  about  bim- 

f*^»f  only  two  days  ago.     A  countryman   of  his  had  met  Ester- 


ha 


«T,    the   Austrian  ambassador,   in   the  streets,  and   Esterhazy, 


Pp^"?  him   on  the  back,   exclaimed;    '  Kh    blen,    mori   cher, 
*^**»cun  &  ion  tour,  vous  avez  eu  votre  ministre;  "k  present  j*ai  le 

During  the  de  facto  occupation  of  the  throne  of  Portugal  by 

■^^on  Miguel  in  ltl28,  some  thousands  of  the  Portuguese  liberals, 

l**rt  of  a  defeated  army,  took  refuge  in  England.     Palmella,  the 

^rnbassador  of  Donna  iMavia  da   Gloria,   received  an   applica- 

Mi>ti  from  a  tliousand  of   them   to  act  in   Terceira  against    the 

Miguelites,  and    notified    his    intended    compliance  with    it    to 

^ie  Duke,  who  vowed  he  would  prevent  them  by  force,  and  wrote 

Qima  violent  letter  of  three  sheets  of  paper,  in  which  he  said: 

Monsieur  le  Marquis,  1  hare  conve^'ed  to  you  the  commands  of 

[^'*   Majesty,  and   1   expect  you   will  obey  them.'     *  Somewhat 

""peraiive  language  (adds  Lord  Palmerston)  when  used  towards 

"^^  ambassador  of  an  independent  and  allied  sovereign,  which 

V^ol.  129.— iVb.  958,  2  B  icould 
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would  have  sounded  better  Jiad  it  been  used  towards  a  ttrt 
jwiccr.'  .  .  .  *Ho\v  well  satisfied  I  am,  and  have  been  ever}'  da* 
since  I  went  out  of  oflicpi  tliat  I  have  escaped  from  the  emUr- 
rossment  of  choosing  the  precise  points  of  difference  with  li: 
Duke,  at  which  il  would  have  become  absolutely  necessan 
jne  to  quit  his  government.' 

'  In  the  moan  time  the  King,  towards  tho  end  of  December,  rdcoi 
the  little  Donna  Maria  da  (iloria  at  TVind^or  Cattle  with  all 
hoDourfi  of  Roveroignty,  the  Duke,  Aberdeen,  and  the  other  loinifteiK 
being  present.  He  was  charmed  with  her,  thought  her  like  Prince* 
CUorlotte,  well-mannered,  and,  above  all,  beantifuHy  dressed  in  li« 
and  diamonds.  When  ha  handed  her  to  hor  carriage,  he  stopped 
make  her  a  farewell  Hpeech,  in  which  he  expressed  ns6  hearty  vnsh 
800  her  restored  to  her  throne.  The  child  was  so  overoome  witii 
kindnoFs  and  hor  own  difficulty  of  expressing  hereelf  in  French,  timl. 
as  the  readiest  reply,  she  instinctively  threw  her  arms  round  hia  mo1c_ 
and  kissed  bim,  to  tliank  him.  This  completely  captivated  him.  H^ 
ia  particularly  fond  of  children,  and  he  said  that  everything  eXf^ 
might  liave  been  tanght  her,  but  this  must  have  lioen  her  own.  Wc^ 
shall  see  how  this  reception  ia  to  be  reconciled  with  tha  line  aboofe- 
Turccira  and  the  general  moral  support  given  to  Miguel.' 

We    learn    from  these   journals    how    long   the   seeds  of 
i?xi$ting  complications  ia  Europe  have  been  germinating 
January,  1S29,  Lord  Palnierston  goes  to  Paris,  and,  after  socin^^ 
the  leading  public  men,  sets  down  : 

*  The  present  administration  is  very  Hnasian  ;  but  tlierc  is  gnmVM^ 
up  among  public  men  a  French  feeling,  and  this  is  directed  for  i%^ 
first  object  to  tho  recovery  <»f  the  provinces  between  tho  XM>rlhtr«> 
frontier  and  tho  Rhine — Belgium,  in  short,  and  part  of  thu  Pmw*** 
tori'itory.     The    nUra-LiheraUt   my    they   would   euppurt   any    m-'''- ' 
who  tcoidd   recover   thin  ierriUfry  for   France;   and   I   am   U)l  i 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  secretly  assures  France  that,  if  iu  the  tvtfi  ' 
general  war  in  Europe  they  will  side  with  Bussia,  Kussia  will  ^-* 
Uiem  in  obtaining  this  ol^ect 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  The  happiest  thing  for  Fmnco  would  be  a  Government  that^ 
act  iij)on  the  system  of  tlio  late  Due  tie  liicbelieu  (that  :f:,  T  p 
which  would  h^an  on  Ilussiaii  connection) ;  huf  the  dij}: 
from  the  dearth  of  emineitt  public  men.     Buonaparte  « 
eUe^lioth  iu  pultticm  and  tear;  he  (dloteed  no  one  to  i'. 
/riiTu«//,  and  has  If/t,  thrre/ore,  nothing  but  generala  of  tin 
of  departnientiSi  hut  no  man  fit  to  cowvuxnd  an  army  or  j/ouerw  a 
France,  however,  is  prospering,   and  wants  only  pouco   to 
powerful.     The  interest  of  her  debt  ia  only  sovon  millions 
and  her  sinking  fund  for  redemption  of  debt  is  tliroc  millions 
her  taxes  are  light  and  hor  people  happy,' 


BotL  Hfiusmann  and  Bencdctti  appear  to  have  been  anticipated 
hv  General  Sebaatiani  in  1820: 

'  X  dined  at  Flabault's  yesterday,  and  mot  Sobastiani  and  Talleyrand ; 
tlio  lutt^^r  sccmfi  sunk  and  broken,  and  said  but  little  ;  the  former  is  a 
«Vf-Rufficiont,  consciqnential  coxcomb.  Ho  maintainocl,  in  a  loud 
Tuic«  ftnd  a  declamatorj*  style,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  » 
couiitry  to  have  a  large  ciipital  town,  as  it  tends  to  create  a  public 
^pixkioii,  and  to  advance  tlio  political  freedom  of  the  State  ;  that  Paris 
^  Hot  large  enough,  and  ought  to  bo  forced ;  that  the  best  mode  of 
uolxig  this  would  bo  to  exempt  from  taxation  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
7^^^^^  all  houses  that  should  bo  built  from  tliia  time  for  a  certain 
P®*^io(l  to  come; — he  not  perceiving  thai  a  large  cnpiial  town  viay  be  a 
9**^^ yniitical  esiahlishment  when  it  reaiUta  from  the  acliviiy  of  cmnmeree, 
*'[**'  'TfW*  apontaneou$ly,  but  that  an  aggrc/jation  of  tUme  imd  moriwr  %$ 
'"^'■ermt  from  an  aggregaiion  of  thinking  beings. 

*  A^er  dinner  he  did  me  the  honour  to  tell  me,  avcc  franchise, 
"^^t  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  all  parties  and  GoTcmmcnt  in  Ejigland 
***Ce  so  mistaken  a  view  of  tho  principle  on  which  we  ought  to  deal 
"^th  France.  It  ia  essential  and  indisjiensablo  to  France  to  got  back 
***  the  Rhine  as  a  frontier:  Landau  and  Sorro  Louis  are  particularly 
^'^OoBiary  to  her.  So  long  as  the  policy  of  England  is  opposed  to 
^o«e  resumptions,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  for  cordial  alliance 
'^  «xigt  between  England  and  Franco  ;  and  France,  whose  real  in- 
^^'*«Bts  lie  in  a  connection  with  England,  ^vill  be  led  rather  to  seek 
J**  Unite  herself  with  Bussta  and  Prussia,  or  any  power  that  will  aid 
"^*"  to  accomplish  these  objects.  Prussia — though  at  first  sight  in- 
***^©8t©d  to  prevent  thewi  rcRumptions  by  France— might  be  bribed  to 
^^uicsccnco  by  slices  from  Austria  or  Saxony,  or  by  Hanover,  I 
I*res8od  great  doubts  whether  any  paity  would  be  found  in  England 
^^ftciently  enlightened  to  see  this  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  and 
''«*Ought  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  people  to  such  an 
'^^■^jigement,' 

In  a  letter  from  Paris,  dated  December  4th,  1829,  Lord  Palmer- 

•^n  foretells  with  intuitive  sagacity  what  must  and  did  happen  if 

**o  King,  Charles  X.,  were  to  carry  his  obstinacy  up  to  the  very 

*^*'>iir  of  trial,  and  if  lie  were  backeil    by  a  c*jurageous  and  despe- 

'^•te  ministry  :   *Tbeu  and  in  that  case  the  result  would  probably 

°^  &  change  of  name  in  the  inhabitant  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 

^oke  of  Orleans  might  be  invited  to  step  over  the  way  from 

***©  Palais  Royal ;  but  as  to  any  other  change,  it  is  out  of  the 

*10c$tion.     There  are  too  many  millions  of  proprietors  of  land 

J^tttl  funds  in  France  to  let  it  be  possible  that  anything  should 

Ppt^n  endangering  the  safety   of  either  one   property  or  the 
other' 

_Two  successive  proposals  were  made  to  Lord  Palmerston  to 
'^Joiti  the  Duke ;  the  first  of  which  was  declined  after  an  inter- 
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view,   in   which  Lord    Palmerston   explained  that  it  tvould   m 
suit  him  lo  come  back  without  a  roraplpte  reconstruction  of  thr- 
ministry  ;  meaning  the  admission  of  Lords  Grey  and  Lansdowne?^ 
as  well  as  the  Canningitcs: — 

*  Croltcr  called  on  me  a  fww  days  afterwards  to  try  to  porsiiadonii 
to  reconsider  tho  matter.  After  talking  some  time  he  said,  "  Well, 
will  bring  tho  nmltcr  to  n  point.  Are  you  resolved,  or  are  yniirml 
to  vote  for  rarlioinentary  Iteform?"  I  said,  "I  am."  "  Well,  then, 
said  he,  "  there  is  no  nso  in  talking  to  you  any  more  on  this  sjibject 
Ton  and  T,  1  am  grieved  to  see,  shall  never  again  sit  on  the  ante 
hcnch  together." 

*  Mclboumo,  tho  two  Grants,  Binning,  Littleton,  Graham,  Wi 
render,  DenisoD,  and  one  or  two  others,  hod  met  at  my  honse  ft  feiv^ 
days  before,  to  oousider  what  we  should  do  on  tho  motion  wbid^ 
Brougham  was  to  make  in  favonr  of  Parliamentary  Heform^  aoil  C^ 
and  the  Grants  and  Littleton  had  quite  determined  to  vote  for  it. 

'  As  soon  as  Lord  Grey  was  commissioned  by  the  King  to  fonu 
administration  he  sent  for  me.* 

Lord  Palmerston  had  taken  a  promiuent  part  in  opposing 
Duke's  foreign    policy    in   1830,    and    two   sj>ecchcs    of   his 
the  affairs  of  Portugal   had   attracte<l    much   attention   by  thw'J 
liberality    and    comprehensiveness   of   view.      He    was   alreatl! 
marked    out   by  public   opinion    for   the    seals   of   the   Forcij 
Office  when  ihcy  were  confided  to  him.     And  here  begins  tl 
most  distinctive  portion  of  his  career,  that  iti  which  be  took 
own  way,  and  that,  consequently,  by  which  he  must  princii 
be  judged.     Foreign  affairs  are  so  little  understood  in  Etigl 
and  commonly  excite  so  little  interest,  that  there  is  hardly  *n^ 
limit  to  the  influence  which  a   courageous  self-willed    f'orciir 
Secretary  may  exert  far  evil  or  for  good.     It   is  only  when 
country  is  fairly  committed,  or  a  crisis  is  at  hand,  or  a  war 
actually  raging,  that  the   Iluuse  of  Commons  begins  to  ask  fn 
papers,   or  the  responsible    minister  is    required    to    enter  inM 
explanations  with  his  colleagues.     Such,  at  all  events,  wa»  tl 
position  of  Lord  Palmerston,  until  the  (Jueen,  at  the  suirffationj 
of  Prince  Albert,  signed  a  f(»rmal  memorandum  to  the  efli'Ct  d*U 
her  pleasure  should  be  taken  on  all  proceedings  and  despAtrlirtj 
of  the   Foreign    Office.      The  continental  notion   is  that  Loi^I 
Palmerston  acted  throughout  on  a  fixed  system  or  set  of  p' 
ciples,  favourable  to  representative   governments  and   n^favoIl^ 
able  to  kings,  which   he  rigidly  applied    as  circumstanrc*  a"" 
events  called  fof  or  seemed  to  call   far  them  :   and  that  this  s/fW"* 
was  in  marked  opposition  to  Lord  Aberdeen's.     This,  we  »|!^ 
with   the  able  author  of  *  Thirty  Years  of  Foreign   Policy,' n 

altogfiliC 
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•Itogetbera  mistakn.*  Lord  Palmerston  bail  no  fixed  system,  and 
wo  shuuld  be  at  a  loss  to  iiumc  any  broad  principle  on  wbicb  he 
<l»ilcred  from  Lord  Abertlcfn.  At  the  end  ot"  an  ingenious  attempt 
•*>  reconcile  Lord  Palmerston's  Philhellenism  in  1830  with  his 
subsequent  support  of  Turkey,  Sir  H,  Bulwer  remarks: — '1  may, 
latleed,  observe  here  that  Lord  Palmerston — though  generally 
deairoui  to  keep  England  on  the  side  of  libeTal  opinions — had 
«t>t  any  any  system  of  pidiey  relative  to  foreign  states.  His 
«f>t.ion  was  that  every  question  should  be  treated  on  its  own 
"i^erits,  without  regard  to  the  actual  alliances  it  might  dissolve, 
^^  the  future  dangers  it  mi|rht  provoke,  "  England,"  he  said  ti> 
"*^  once,  "is  strong  enough  to  brave  consequences;**  a  theory 
*'oich  has  its  inconveniences  as  well  as  its  advantages/ 

When    Lord    Palmerston     first   entered    the    Foreign     Office 

(November,   1830)   the  whole  aspect  of  continental  aH'airs  had 

^^n  changed  by  the  Revolution  of  July.    The  French  monarchy 

*int3er  the  citizen  king  was  regarded  as  a  republic  in  disguise. 

Genuine  monarchy  was  at  a  discount.    The  late  Duke  of  Uevon- 

^bire^   more   than   half   in   earnest,   ofTereil   a   wager  that  not  a 

*^owned  head  would  be  left  in  Europe  within  seven  years.     As 

^4r  Henry  Uuhvcr  describes  the  state   of  things,   *  On  all   sides 

'''"tjwns  were  falling  into  the  gutter.'     The  construction  of  a  new 

•"^ngdoni   out  of  tlie  ruins  of  another  was  the   first  duty  which 

J^volved  upon  Lord  I'almerston  ;   and  in  j>erforming  it  he  fear- 

'^aalessly  carried  out  his  theory  that  England  is  strong  enough  to 

brave  consequences.     The  real  and  substantial  grievances  which 

»etl  the  Belgians  to  demand  a  separation  from  Holland  are  lucidly 

exposed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  he  has  printed  at  length  the 

i*«T^Jicipal    letters  and   despatches    of  Lord    Palmerston    detailing 

*ae  steps  by  which  their  intlependent  existence  under  I^opold 

*'«w  recognised  and  guaranteed.    *  The  first  stone  of  the  structure 

^ilt  up  by  the  allies  of  1S15  was  then  displaced.     From  that 

"ttie  it  has  been  year  by  year  falling  to  pieces.     Thus  the  event 

*hich  commenced  the  work  of  demolition,  whatever  its  merits, 

wa«  so  serious  in  its  consequences,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire 

^tether  wisdom  or  necessity  justified  it.' 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  engaging  in  this  inquiry,  and  we 
•wall  simply  ({uote  a  few  passages  from  the  correspondence,  to 
^liow  the  difficulties  which  Lord  Palmerston  encountered  and 
overrame.  It  will  incidentally  appear  from  them  that  the 
grasping  spirit  of  French   diplomacy,  m  applied  to  Belgium 


•  "Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy.  A  Historj-  of  the  Sccre tan' ships  of  the 
fiifl  of  Aticrdeeu  aod  VUcoant  Fjklnicnitou,'  13v  the  author  (Mr.  fiJ ackaight)  of 
'Th«  Bight  Uoa.  B.  Disradi,  M.P.:  a  Lilcrary  auJ  Political  biography.'  London, 
1956. 
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and  other   frontier  territories, 
perialism. 

On   Talleyramrs    objfctinu 


is  no    invention  of  revived 


to    a    proposal    to    unite 


bourg  to  Belgium,  tliat  the  French  frontier  in  that  direction 
weak, — 

*  I  replied,  that  a  nation  of  thirty-two  roillionR,  of  whom  ei 
is  bom  &  fioldier,  need  uot  be  particular  abont  frontiers,  and  tlukt 
defenoe  of  thoir  frontior  must  consifit  in  nion,  ao'l  not  in  briekflL 
then  said^  Would  tlicre  bo  no  iiieanH  of  making  an  arrsagemeol  % 
whieh  Ltuembourg  vught  be  given  to  France  t ' 

FindiiijCf    this    inadmissible,    he    said    that    France    wnufd 
satisfied  with  the  cession  of  Philippcvillc  aud  Maricnbur^: 

*  To  this  we  of  coarse  positively  objected.     First,  we  hwl  no 
to  give  what  bolongn  to  Uelginm  and  not  to  us,  and  we  coald 
under  the    prutence  of   settling   the    quarrcd  botweou   Holland 
Belgium,  proceed  to  plunder  one  of  thu  |iartics  aud  that  too  f"- 
beneiit  of  one  of  tlio  modiutors.     Besides,  if  Frantrtt  l>o<7an,  il 
might  have  a  right  to  follow  the  example.     At  last  wu  bronir! 

to  terms  by  tho  same  moans  by  which  jwries  beconw  uuanln.n;;      1-^ 
starring.     Between  nine  and  ten  at  niyht  he  agreed  to  wlmt  wc  \>i- 
poeed,  being,  I  have  no  doubt,  secretly  delighted  to  havu  got  tk 
neutrality  of  Bolgiom  established.     If  Talleyrand  complains  thai  cnr 
ooufldeucc  in  him  sooms  abatod,  you  may  Miy  tliat  this  was  tfao  nsto*^ 
consequence  of  our  finding  that  he  waa  aiming  at  obtaining  for  Fnno 
territorial  ac^oisitiouH,  at  tho  same  time  that  France  wu  cryiug  o^^- 
for  non-intervention  and  peace.' 

On    February    1st,    18.*^1,    Lord    Palraerston    again    writes 
Lord  Granville,  English  Ambassador  at  Paris: — 

*  Talleyrand  sonndfd  me  as  to  my  agreeing  to  naming  the  Dnc 
Nemours  Kiug  uf  tho  Bclgiaun.     I  told  him  wo  shoidd  look  upon    ^' 
as^union  with  France,  ond  nothing  else,  and  it  was  for  Ftvioe,  ^ 
cousidor  all  the  consequences  which  sucb  a  departoTD  from  all  h^ 
engagomcuts  must  nooessarily  expose  her  to ;  that  I  do  not  belist^ 
the  bulk  of  the  French  nation  wish  for  lielgium  at  tho  prioe  of  * 
general  war.  and  that  I  do  nut  believe  tho  bnUc  of  the  Bdgiaas  wisk 
onion  with  France  or  a  French  princo.     Tho  other  throe  Powen  are 
quite  unanimous  ou  the  subjuct,  and  I  mugt  9ay  iltat  if  the  choice  foiU 
on  Netnouni,  and  the  King  of  tha  French  aecrptt,  it  mil  be  a 
the  poilcy  of  France  it  like  an   infection  clinging  to  the 
tho^lingy  and  breaking  <mt  in  evtrjf  mccomi'm  occttpont  who 

AmV  IH/IlKnMt.' 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  after  stating  that  lie 
cau&ed  a  Cabinet  to  be  summoned,  Co  take  into  eonsidi 
lorma)  communication  to  tlie  French  Government,  he  writer:- 

*  I  confess  that  I  like  the  aspect  of  their  proceedings  lass  ttd 
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ovory  ilaj.  Their  ofisurauoes  of  friendship  and  pcaco  aro  indeed 
inceseant  and  nniform,  but  they  ooulinuo  actively  preparing  for  wor 
when  nobody  threatens  them,  ami  tchile  rcery  d<ii/  diicloves  more  and 
more  their  designt  upon  Behjium,  and  the  nnderhand  proceedings 
Trhich  thay  are  carrying  on  with  reference  to  that  country.  They 
every  day  betray  an  nnceasing  disposition  to  pick  u  c|UArrol,  and  to 
treot  us  in  a  manner  to  whidi  we  can  never  submit.  Vrmj  take  care, 
in  all  yoKJ*  ronventaiion  icilh  Sebastiaiii,  to  nuike  him  understand  that  oiir 
detire /or  peace  will  never  lead  us  to  tidnnit  to  affront  either  in  laiujuatje 
or  in  act,' 

Very  strong  language  was  required  to  compel  the  Frnnch  to 
abide  by  the  convention  under  which  their  troops  entered  Bel- 
gium, 

'  Aug.  13,  1831, 

*  Will  the  French  Govenmient  withdraw  their  troops  into  France  as 
soon  as  the  Dntch  have  evacuated  Belgium  '?  Pray  make  them  cora- 
proht'Od  ail  thut  hangs  npon  that  decision. 

•  Grey  writes  to  you.  He  is  peremptory  on  this  point ;  and  even  if 
the  Cabinet  had  the  slightest  wish  to  give  way  upon  it^which  they 

not — public  opinion  in   England  wonld  prevent  them.     It  is, 
%  question  of  war  or  pcaco. 

'We  have  hod  no  Cabinet  ttnday  upon  your  letter  and  your 
despatches,  becftoso  we  want  to  learn  the  result  of  my  letter  and 
Oroy's  of  Saturday  last.  Sobostiani  and  Sonlt  apparently  want  to 
pick  %  quarrel  with  all  their  neighbours,  or  to  compel  everybody 
to  submit  to  their  insolence  and  aggressions — witness  the  language 
abont  Spain.* 

These  passages  should  be  carefully  weighed  at  the  present 
moment,  when  Europe  is  asked  to  rely  on  the  peaceful  dis- 
positions and  future  good  behaviour  of  the  French.  They  are 
receiving  a  rude  lesson,  and  may  he  inclined  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf;  but  it  is  absurd  to  make  Napoleon  III.  their  scapegoat. 
Under  every  form  of  government  — under  the  Restoration,  the 
monarchy  of  July,  the  Republic,  the  Second  Empire — they  have 
been  the  same,  and  might  have  assumed  the  same  motto: — 
'  Jura  negat  eibi  uata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis.' 

Effirctivcly  aided  by  the  energy,  sagacity,  and  diplomatic  tact 
of  M,  Van  de  Weyer,  Lord  Palmerston  brought  the  entire  work 
in  hand  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  kingdom  of  Belgium 
Stands,  and  we  trust  will  long  remain,  a  firm  and  conspicuous 
monument  of  his  statesmanship.  Whilst  the  negotiations  were 
in  progress  he  was  bitterly  attacked  by  his  former  friend,  Mr. 
Croker,  for  keeping  back  papers  which  (Mr.  Croker  contended) 
it  was  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the  Conference  and  the  House. 

An 


An  intcrchnnf^e  of  personalities  ensued,  in  the  course  of  whicl 
the  secret  List  )ry  of  the  *  New  Whig:  Guide'  was  unfolded 
According  to  Mr.  Croker,  the  authors  were  Lord  PalinrratOD,  Si  .^t 
Robert  Peel,  and  himself.  *  We  throe  were  the  onl^  culpcit^&_i. 
1  was  editor.  "The  Trial  (of  Henry  Brouphain)  *'  was  Peel'a^  *. 
We  each  ^ve  touches  to  the  others'  contributions,  but  so  sligl^irrpi 
as  not  to  impair  the  authorship  of  any  individual  article.  I  J  .^0" 
not  think  Peel  wrote  any  of  the  verses;  Palmerston  wrote  v 
little  of  the  prose.  Peel's  natural  turn  was  humour,  but  he 
extremely  shy  of  indulging  it.* 

When  Lord  Palmerslon  was  asked,  in  1850,  with  reference 
a  mrditatetl  commentary  on  the  *  New  Whig  Guide/  what  sh 
he  had  in  it,  he  replied: — 'l  ceruinly  did  join  in  quizzinjr 
Whiffs  at  that  time,  but  we  have  been  very  good   friends  si 
and  I  would  rather  have  nf>thingsaidalx)ut  my  share  in  it.'     Dim  i 

agrcable  as  the  allusion  to  it  must  have  been  in  1831  for  the  Mtn  ^^| 
reason,  the  provocation  given  by  him  was  almost  irrcsistibl^^JH 
After  suggesting  that  there  nas  no  especial  reason  for  Mr.  Crokcr 
taking  the  lead  on  such  a  subject,  he  said  : — 

*  But  it  seoius  that,  in  the  ul'SfUce  of  the  principal  porCoRDeOk 
has  bc«n  to-night  allowed  a  wbolo  benefit  to  himsolf.     He  has 
ns  a  display,  part  tragedy,  part  comedy,  and  port  tragt-cotnodT ; 
\v\b\x  I  coidd  cQcoutago  him  by  stating  that  ho  sustained  «ach 
with  equal  success.      Everybody  knows  that  he  is  an  oxoeed: 
happy  jokor — happy  Bomctimcs  in  his  scIf-satiKfactiou  ;  and  while 
confines  himself  to  the  ligbt  and  comic  strain  he  makes  himself 
ablo  to  everybody ;  but  he  must  not  attempt  too  much 
He  may  be  a  good  statesman -of-all- work,  but  I  assure  him  that 
not  a  good  actor- of-all- work ;  and  in  his  attempts  at  the  heroic  be 
apt  to  confoun<l  path<«8  vrith  batlios.  and  to  overleap  the  narrow' 
between  the  sublimo  and  the  ridicnlons.    I  rooommend  him, 
in  future,  if  ho  wishes  to  |>re6erve  his  ropntation,  to  obnerre  the 
laid  down  in  some  of  lus  earlier  and  fogitlre  prodnetioBa  in 
dtmmatic  art — to  ooiae  to  Tex  the  grander  pawiims  of  the  sool — 

*  To  leave  high  tragedy,  and  stiek  to  fiuoc  1' 


*  Ho  will  thus  yet  ofifurd  much  amusement ;  if  it  bo  sot  very  itatanJ,  i' 
will  at  least  be  wjy  ontertaiiiiikg.* 


I  .1 

^"  wi] 

I  AfW  expressing  his  surprise  at  an  assertion  of  Lonl   Palmer-^' 

I  Eton's  that  hr  did  not  write  far  newspapers^  and  the  manner  i 

I  which  it  w»s  chf<rred  by  his  frieodi^  Mr.  Crokcr  proceeded  : — 

I  '  Now.  what  he  was  aboat  to  say,  Ibe  womld  assore  bk  noifale  friead. 

I  Im  wwM  mj  KB  ^wfinl  900A  kwaeor.    He  wooU  saj  tliaft  if  thai 

I  ebser  sfteant  to  hwnmte  thU  fhoae  wbo  wtoIb  fior  aewipap^Mn  por-  — ^ 

I  ssed  a  degm^ag  ooenpatifla  (Uaed  Palmenloft  nodded  diaecni, — his  ^ 

^^  Mble  frmia  skgoified  tkat  Iw  did  not  skin  ikmt  opiaion ;  and  he 


should  not  therefore  say  what  ho  was  ahout  to  utter.  He  might  be 
Allowed,  however,  to  observe,  in  reference  to  this  topic,  thnt  if  any 
person  shonM  hcrcsifter  collect  tlioso  fugitive  piocea  which  liad  been 
nttributed  to  him  (Mr.  Cruker) — with  whut  jUHtico  tho  Huuso  wuuh) 
l>o  prfisently  able  ti>  judge — ^ho  repeated,  that  if  such  a  colleotiou 
should  be  inade,  and  tliat  the  merilB  of  tboAO  pieces  should  continue  to 
be  attribated  to  him,  he  sliould  foci  it  his  duty  to  do  justice  to  his 
noblo  fiieud  by  declaring  that  some  of  the  best  and  most  remarkable 
wero  his  (Lord  Pulmerston's)  own.  Ho  romombercd  well  tho  days 
^hich  he  sjient  with  his  nobhi  friend,  not  certainly  in  business  of  the 
gmTe  importance  which  now  occupied  his  noble  friend's  time;— he 
xecallcd  with  pleasure  thoBO  earlier  days,  in  which  they  pursued  and 
«ujoyGd,  not  indeed  the  "  search  of  deep  philofiophy,"  thot  tho  poet 
delighted  to  remember,  but — 

'  Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy — 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine.* 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  calls  this  encounter  *a  graceful  and  his- 
torical one;'  apparently  unconscious  that  it  was  fought  with 
borrowed  weapons.  Lord  Palrnerston's  attAck  is  a  palpable 
iniitation  of  Pitt's  sarcastic  reference  to  Sheridan's  dramatic 
authorship,  and  the  concluding  sentences  (the  happiest)  of^r. 
Croker's  retort  are  a  j>araphrase  of  CurranU  touching  allusion  to 
Lord  Avonmore.* 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  made  Lord  Palrnerston's  acquaintance  in 
1831,  and  thus  describes  the  impression,  ]>crsonal  and  intcl- 
Jectual ; — 

*  1  then  for  tho  first  time  made  Lord  Palrnerston's  acquaintance  at 

«  party  at  Lady  Cowpor's,  and  still  remember  his  appearance  as  that 

<if  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  middle  age,  very  well-dressed,  very 

^00*1  lo*iking,  with  tho  large  thick  whiskers  worn  at  that  time.     Hia 

-Mir  was  more  that  of  a  man  of  tho  drawing-room  than  of  the  senate; 

^nt  he  had  a  clear,  short,  decisive  way  of  speaking  on  business,  which 

struck  me  at  once.     All  tho  quostions  he  put  to  mo  went  sti'aight  to 

^c  point ;  and  one  could  see  that  he  was  gathering  in  iiiformatiou  for 

-*iio  purpose  of  fortifying  opinions.* 

It  is  a  great  advantage   to   a  biographer,   givingr  colour  and 
^-■-alinctness  to  his  work,  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  events 
^   describes,  and  to  have  associated  on  intimate  terms  with  the 


^  '  Tcf,  my  Lord,  wc  can  remember  those  oigiits  witbout  any  other  regret  than 
*-t  ihcy  can  never  more  return,  for 

We  spent  tbem  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  viae. 
But  learch  of  deep  phitoiopliy, 
Wit.  eloqocDce,  aod  poesy — 
Aris,  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine.' 
Phillips'  Speaitut7i»  n/  Irith  Eloqutnce,  p.  133 ;  aud  K-e  Larl  Stauhppe'fi  Li/e  nj 
Pitt,  p.  V7. 

leading 
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leading  |iersona^cs  engaged  in  them.  Besides  placin|r 
Palmerston  bodily  and  vividly  before  us  at  different  phases  of  his 
career,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  pages  are  frequently  enlivened  bv 
incidental  reminiscences  or  sketches  of  his  contemporaries,  e.^. : 

*In.  1835  M.  de  Torreno  had  bt^come  I'riino  Minister  in  SpaiiL 
succeeding  M.  Martinez  de  la  Bosn,  the  tiret  caQstiiutionol  minister 
who  ruled  in  Spain.  M.  Torrouo  had  boca  one  of  tho  first  deputa- 
tion that  bod  originally  applied  to  Mr.  Canning  for  assiBtanoo  agaii»t 
Napoleon ;  a  ronn  of  great  nbility,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  debater, 
bold,  not  aver  scrupulous,  gallant,  as  fond  of  pleasoro  as  of  busiwwa, 
and  accustomcil  to  take  tho  lead  in  one  and  tbc  other.  Mr.  G«orge 
Villiers,  tho  lato  Lord  Clarendon,  was  English  minister.  To  great 
charm  of  manners  and  an  acnte  intellect  he  joined  thut  sulf-confidonoft 
which  high  birth  and  high  fashion  usually  confer. 

*  Two  clever  men  brought  together  in  public  affairs  either  liko 
another  very  much  or  not  at  all ;  and  M.  do  Torreno  and  Mr.  ~ 
Villiers  liked  one  another  not  at  all.     In  the  land  of  the  Borenade; 
the  guitar  it  is  always  pretended  that  love  and  politics  go  hand- 
handf  and  the  old  questiou  of  ijui  est  cUe  was  raiscil  ou  this  occa^OD 
I  am  far  from  saying  with   reason,  for  there  wore  publie  motinf' 
sufficiently   evident   for   inducing  JSCr.   Villiera   to   BOe  things  witfc^ 
different  eyes  than  thoso  of  M.  Torreno.' 

Constantinople,  to  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  was  sentasSecretarfof ' 
Embassy   by   Lord  Palmerston,  in  1838,  supplies  some  appn»- 
priate  subjects  for  bis  pen  : — 

*  Tho  Grand  Vizier  Klosreu  was  a  shrewd,  bold,  illiterate  barbarim, 
who  was  ratlier  proud  of  being  shorter  and  stouter  than  any  o^ 
man  in  office  ;  he  hod,  however,  great  influence  over  tho  Sultan.  W" 
great  anthority  over  the  Mussulman  population,  who  respected  him 
from  the  knowledge  that  he  was  ready  to  have  every  man  in  the  efflpW 
drowned,  shot,  poisoned,  or  decapitated,  if  it  was  uecessaty  to  cvtj 
oat  the  views  of  himself  or  his  master. 

*  Tho  French  and  English  Emhassadorial  residences  were  thtai  fixWr 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  otlier,  at  Therapia— a  small  nlltg^ 
fronting  tho  entrance  into  tho  Black  8ea;  and  tho  two  ambasBwioit 
Admiral  Ronssin  and  Lord  Ponsonby,  each  went  to  his  windotf*;'' 
getting  out  of  bed,  the  one  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  tho  otlier  at  Bt^ 
in  the  afternoon,  prepared  to  sec,  without  surprise,  the  Itasiiiii  fle^ 
anchored  under  their  eyes.  It  was  perhaps  the  only  point  onww«aj 
thcBO  represcntativea  of  tho  two  countries  agreed.  Both  men  eocdl*'**' 
with  great  energy  and  ability,  the  ono  a  philosopher,  the  other  *»•• 
gentleman — self-willed — and  assimiing  rather  to  direct  their  goW*" 
mcnts  than  to  be  directed  by  thorn,  wero  united  by  a  common  •pP"*" 

*  The  fint  thoncht  of  the  celebrated  I^ecocq,  when  called  in  to  inv«ti|S<'^| 
crime,  was  invariably,  Troutex-moi  la  ftmm;  .     1 
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liension,  in  which  each  enooitraged'  the  other.  This  upprchensinn 
WB8,  no  doubt,  an  oxaggcrutcd  ouu,  but  it  cuuld  not  bo  considorcd  as 
altogether  absurd.' 

The  requirements  of  a  commercial  treaty,  which  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  was  especially  anxious  to  procure,  brought  him  into 
frequent  contact  with  tbe  French  Secretary  of  Embassy  : — 

'  M.  Bilcocq  waa  a  charming  man  ;  he  sang  beautifully ;  he  excelled 

in  calembourgs  ;  ho  was  naturally  very  clover ;  ho  had  on  excoUent 
education,  and  an  unbcnitating  good  opinion  (if  him&olf. 

*  He  received  my  proposals  characteristically.  "  Pardon,  ray  friend," 
said  he,  "  whun  you  have  studied  these  commercial  quofitionaa  year, 
here  at  Constautinoplo,  when  you  have  been  endeavouring  to  draw  up 
fiomotliiug  like  a  treaty  ou  tliat  knowledge,  you  will  bo  yet  a  year  in 
your  negotiations  with  this  stupid  Ck>vornment  before  you  get  into  tbo 
position  which  our  emboesy  occupies  in  this  matter.  Thus,  if  you 
plcjiso,  wo  will  act  singly,  <tr  each  taku  his  own  way,  for  I  have  no 
wiiih  to  gain  you  credit  by  tho  aid  of  my  experience." 

*  I  thtiH  saw  that  I  should  uot  only  obtain  no  aid,  but  that  probably 
I  Rhould  havo  to  count  with  the  opjK)fiitiou  of  my  agreoablo  coUeaguo  ; 
and  tt  little  more  knowledge  of  tho  locality  made  me  disooYer  that 
every  embassy  considered  itself,  if  uot  the  enemy,  the  rival  of  tho 
other/ 

Not  at  all  discouraged,  the  English  secretary  persevered,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  chief,  till  the  affair  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sultan  : — 

*  The  general  spirit  of  our  proposals  was  laid  before  Mahmoud ;  in 
tho  destruction  of  mouupolies  tho  astute  and  dctemmied  old  man  saw 
tho  means  of  bringing  Kiiropo  and  hia  reboilious  vassal  (the  Pacha  of 
Sgypt)  into  differences,  and  the  order  was  given  to  sign  without  au 
hour's  delay.  I  was  summoued  to  tho  country  house  of  tho  Kcis 
liffeudi,  or  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflaira,  near  whom  I  was  encamped ; 
our  bond  dragoman,  Mr.  Alexander  Pisaui,  came  quietly  to  moot  us. 
iVe  passed  the  wholo  day  copying  and  translating.  At  ten  Lord 
Pou£onby  dropped  down  in  his  caique,  and  we  woke  the  next  morning 
H-ith  the  treaty  concluded. 

'  Tbo  next  morning  also  the  fact  was  known,  to  the  utter  horror 
2Uid  surprise  of  mj  friend  Bilcocq —  . 

*  "  Est  il  possible,  mou  cher,  que  vous  nous  avez  joue  ce  tour  la?  '* 
^_    '  "Quel  tour?" 

^Hf  *  "Seulement  nous  avons  tronve  possiblo,  oe  que  tous  avez  cm 
^Etnpoasible." 

*  "  Muis  quo  fairo  ?  " 

*  *'  Nothing  more  easy,  my  dear  fellow ;  hero  is  a  copy  of  our  treaty. 
^^0  you  havo  another  copy  made,  and  sign  it  to-day,  and  then  lot  the 
^Joomol  at  Smyrna  (a  journal  in  the  French  pay)  say  that  this  bappy 
^^*«talt  was  entirely  brought  aliout  by  Admiral  Roussin's  influence, 

(I  your  great  knowledge  of  commercial  afTairs." 
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'M.  DilGoo^  LaagliedlieartUy.filiookmoLytliuhand,  ^sAfUkfietd 
advice, 

*  1  bavo  gone  w'ith  somo  detail  into  this  uffiiir,  not  only  bccuoM 
was  an  iuteresting  epoch  iu  my  own  life,  and  that  QHrratiuii  is  iinj 
by  ihusu  pcrsj^mai  cpisodus,  but  because  it  brings  unt  Iionl  Fulnientoti*! 
charactor.  Tho  wholo  of  tliis  ofliiir  had  l>cen  luuna^^ed  withnirt  in- 
HtinictiouB  from  him,  and  with  little  comniunication  with  him.  Anothe 
luimstcr  might  hflvo  been  soro  at  anything  done  iu  this  way,  or  soogl 
t*o  givo  himself  the  credit  of  doing  it  But  Lord  Polmeretoa 
rftbovo  all  i>ctty  feelings  of  this  kind.  Ho  pot  Lord  Pvmsonby  nused  a 
tho  peerage,  named  mo  to  the  post  I  mo^t  wished  for, — Secretary  of 
Emousy  at  Paris, — and  mentiiiuud  in  a  very  flutteriDg  suumar  my 
^4Kirviccs  in  Parliament. 

*■  It  is  in  this  way  that  n  chief  attaches  tboeo  wlio  aerre  imder  him 
and  mokes  them  zealous  in  serving  him  welL' 

Lord    Palmerston    attached   great    iuipoitauee    to    commercial 
treaties,  and  prided  himself  on  thenuml>er  (fourteen,  we  believe) 
he  had  conducted  or  initiated.     Hut  what  he  deemed  his  mmster- 
niccc  in  negotiation  and  diplomacy  was  the  *  Quadruple  Alliances 
Treaty/  signed  in  London,  April  22nd,  1834.    'This  treaty,'  he- 
writes  to  his  brother,  May  13,  183],   *  was  a  c.*anital  hit,  and  alt 
my  own  doing/     The  contracting  parties  were  Lngland,  Fnuice, 
ISpain,  and  Portugal ;  the  powers  against  which   it  was 
Kussia,  Prussia,  and  Au!>tria.     It  was  the  unfurling  of  t' 
constitutional    government    against   despotism.     Sir   II.    Itulwer' 
says  of  it :   *  Audacity  and  safety  went  hand-in-hand.     To  select- 
noble  ends,  to  pursue  them  boldly,  and  achieve  them  pc&ccaUy, 
is    statesmanship ;    and    after    the    signature    of   the    Quadruple 
Alliance  Lord  Palmerston  held  the  rank  of  a  statesman  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.*     This  treaty,  his  own  cherished  work,  did 
not  prevent  him,  when  the  Syrian  complications  arose  in  January, 
1840,  from  co-operating  with   Russia,  Pnx&sia,  and  Austria^ 
opposition  to  France ;  a   decisive  pr(X)f  that  he  was  not   tn 
diverted  from  whot  he  thought  the  public  good  by  any  superficial 
notion  of  consistency. 

The  present  publication  stops  at  the  resignation  of  the  ^Vhig 
ministry  in  4i>41.  and  we  must  postpone  any  comprehensive 
review  of  Lord  Palmerslon's  foreign  policy  till  it  has  b^-on  fully 
unfolded  by  the  biography.  Some  questionable  episo<les  are 
to  come ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  seen  yet,  he  is  shown  to  have 
been  uniformly  actuated  by  an  elevated  sense  of  national  dignity 
^«Dd  a  just  appreciation  of  national  interests.  Be  the  finA)  judg- 
ment uf  his  statesmanship  what  it  may,  we  feel  confident  that 
the  estimate  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  man  will  l>e  all  that 
admiring  friends  coaM  anticipate  or  faithful  adherents  can 
desire.     His  graeroaityt  loyalty,   straightforwardness,    excellent 

sense. 


sense,  fine  temper,  and  affrctionntc  disposition,  sbinc  out  in 
these  pages  without  a  speck;  and  an  unerring  pnwf  of  his 
cronsclous  honesty  of  purpose  and  good  faitli  is  the  frankness, 
verging  on  indiscretion,  with  which  he  unbosoms  himself  in  his 
journals  and  correspondence,  lading  bare  every  motive  that 
actuated  him  in  the  most  trying^  circumstances  and  emergencies. 
It  IS  this  frankness,  jndiciously  turned  to  account  by  the  bioo;ra- 
grrapher,  that  will  make  this  Life  (with  a  single  exception,  Karl 
Stanhope's  'Life  of  Fitt*)  the  most  valuable  cnntributiuo  to  the 
xinnals   of   English    statesmanship  that    English    literature    caa 


jVrt.  hi.— 1.  Eiisahethet  Henri  IV.     1595-1598. 

S,  J£ssais  de  Politique  et  do  jAtUratuie.     3  vols. 

3.   Quel'jues  Pages  d*IIis(oire  CotUanporaine :  Lettrea  Politiqutt. 

4  vols. 
-4.    La  France  Nouvelh,     Par  M.  Prevost-Paradol  deTAcademie 

Fran^ise.      Dixieme  Edition.      Paris,  1S69, 

TREVOST-PARADOL  is  the  second  of  French  diplomatists 
who  have  died,  within  the  last  three-and-twenty  years,  by 
*heir  own  hands,  and  whose  deaths  have  happened  in  coincidence, 
find  in  supposed  connection,  with  the  presaged  fate  of  jicrsonal 
x^nd  ilyna^lic  policy.  The  first  was  M.  Bresson,  who  had  been 
French  Minister  at  Madrid  during  Louis  l*hilippe's  Spanish- 
marriage  intrigues,  pregnant  with  such  fatal  consct|ucnces  to  the 
F'eigning  Iiouses  of  both  France  and  Spain.*  In  the  second 
instance  of  strange  calamity  now  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
^^y  what  effect  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  war-news  from  Europe 

*    AiDoogst  ibe  (tocumcDtsplaodercd  from  tlie  Frrarh  polices  in  February,  1848. 

and    pttbl'i^'d  iu  M.  Tascheteiiu's  •  Rctuc  Eetrospective'  of  that  revolution -year, 

"Wttj*  a  very  fL'niarkable  coiifidential  Irtter  of  liie  Prince  ile  Joinville  to  the  Due  de 

"^*DOQr»,  dated  from  thy  flet't  otT  SwJtstiiit  TtU  November,  184",  from  wbicb  we 

traiifilatf.  the  fullo^viIlK  passage: — *llie  doath  of  Bresson  has  struck  me  like  a 

5^''*>"  [m'a  /«««//],  anil  I  faiiin  it  has  liatl  ilie  same  effect  on  yoii.     Si;ttuig 

"•^•^^   ihe  iinfortuoale  clVcct  proJviced  at  Najiles.  where  the  laws  are  eo  severe 

?^*"*»t  Ruicitle,  what  I  apprebeml  most  is  reeeurch  iulo  ibe  [>AU&es  wliicU  may 

T^^^  prodaced  this  unhappy  event.     Hresson  was  not  ill;  he  executed  his  purpose 

•J^       ^Ite  saog-froid  of  a  man  determiaed  on  dvatb.     I  hare  letters  from  Naples 

^    ***    ItTontcAMiy  and  olhent,  which  leave  me  in  no  doubt  obnnt  the  matter.     He 

*     *^isa8perate"l  [uir^rtl''}  against  le  V^re  [King  I*ouis  PlliliI^pc].     He  hfl<l  held 

-    '*^«  language  aViout  him  at  Florence:  ''the  King  is  inflexible,  he  no  longer 

jj  P'*«s    to  any  counsel — his  will  must  carry  everything  liefore  it,"  &c.    All  this 

^       **-«t   fail   to  be  rcpeniel,  and— which    I  regard    as  our  great  danger  —  the 

j^'*    ^  i'rrt!  exerts  on  all  subjects  witl  be  put  in  the  strongest  light — au  action 

^  J^^«xit)Ie  that,  wbeti  a  public  niau,  who  bai^  cunimiited  himiielf  on  our  side, 

j^^*^^  overcome  it.  he  has  no  resource  left  bal  suicide.' — Jievue  BrtrMpeotive^ 

»     J^'o.  31.  p.  461. 

may 


may  hare  had  on  a  sensitive  mind,  coupled  with  a  frame  alrra 
in  a  state  of  suffering  from  unusually  intense  heat  in  a  fore 
climate.      Prevost-ParadoKs  publishetl  writings,  however,  oft 
years   previously,   prove   that   he   had    long    regarded   war  wi 
Prussia  as  a  question  only  of  time.      Had   his  bodily    heal 
under  the  burnins:  sun  of  VVashin^ton,  been  in  Its  normal  co- 
dition,  it  is  hard  to  holievc  that  the  mere  fulfilment  of  his  o 
predictions  could  have  so  affected  his  mind  as  to  have  driven  h 
to  seek  refuge  in  suicide  from  the  possible  consequences,  whettx 
to  his  country  or  to  himself,  of  military  and  political  calamilLo. 
which  could  not  then  be  contemplated  as  inevitable,  least  of  a// 
by   Frenchmen.     Whatever  indeed  might  ensue  could  only   hv 
the  most  malignant  ingenuity  be  made  to  reflect  discredit  on  a 
man,  whose  Liberal  literary  antecedents  had  occasione<l  his  selec- 
tion by  a  professed  Liberal  cabinet  to  bear  the  olive-branch  from 
Imperial   France   to  the  great  transatlantic  Republic.      Even  if 
the  new  minister  at  Washington  had  come  to  think  M.  Ollivicr** 
Liberalism  the  hollow  and  broken  reed  it  has  since  proved,  and 
his  own  position,  by  consequence,  more  or  less  a  false  one,  the 
late   example  of  another    literary   Imperial    convertite   rehptfa 
might  have  assured  him  that  the  French  Liberals  would  receive 
him    with   open   arms  again,   whenever,   like  Sainte-Beove,  K<f 
returne<l  to  h'\s  premiers  amours. 

From  our  passing  notice  of  Prcvost-Paradol's  death,  we  tnrO 
to   the   labours  of  his  life,   which  obtained  for  him  before  the 
middle  period  of  manhood  the  position  of  a  great  Publicist— U> 
say   nothing   of   that  of   an   Academician — due    mainly  to  bi* 
brilliant  contributions  to   the  newsjmper  press.      From  rause» 
which  perhaps  may  count  amongst  the  perils  of  French  poIilic»T 
but  which  are  certainly  sources  of  singular  distinction  to  Frcotl* 
political  writers,  those  writers  exert  an  individual  influence,  tl" 
acquire  an  individual  reputation,  to  which  the  system  of  anonX' 
mily  precludes  any  parallel  in  English  journalism.    The  grntlu*' 
recovery  of  its  freedom  of  late  years  by  the  French  newspipLT 
press  has  l»een  due  in  great  measure  to  the  distinguished  abil»^ 
and    independence   of   individual    journalists;     while   the  fal» 
recognition  of  those  qualities  has  in   like  measure  been  due  to 
the  publication  of  the  names  of  French  newspaper-writers  *' 
the  foot  of  their  articles.     That  publication  was  rendered  ]fp^w 
compulsory  by  a  law  passed   by  the  National  Assembly  ol  the 
short-lived  Republic  of  1848,  on  the  motion  of  a  certain  U-^^ 
Tinguy,  whose  name  is  not  otherwise  illustrious.    Whatever  W 
its  motive,  we  have  always  regarded   its  effect  as  favourable  W 
the  individual  weight  and  influence  of  the  higher  classof  wriief* 

whose  contributions   to  the  press  have  mainly  or   exclosiwlj 
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r4«isc(l  tlicm  to  reputation.     Of  these  facila  princept  In  late  yean 
^as  Prcvost-Paradol. 

The   peculiar  faculties,  whicli  fitte<l    Prevost-Paratlol   for  his 

1  ilerary  conflict  witli  power,  have  been  a  traditional  distinction  of 

i'Vcnch    athletes  in   that  arena  from    Pascal  to  Voltaire — from 

A'oltaire  to  Paul  Louis  Courier  (a  name  little  remembered  now), 

■sxnd  Cormenin,  and  from  these  (we  should  have  added  before  some 

l«ite  escapades)  to  Edmond  About.      Frenchwomen  were  said  to 

^>Mre  their  tripping  elastic  step  to  the  dire  necessity  of  acquiring 

CLe   art  of  saving  their  delicate  chaussurcs  from   the  pitfalls  and 

2>u(ldlcs  of  French  street-pavement,  as  French  street- pavement 

^vas  of  yore.     In  like  manner,  French  writers  have  had  to  learn 

*lie  art  of  harassing  Power  by  a  light  ironical  handling  of  its  pcr- 

"^-erlecl  doctrines  or  more  perverse  practices.    From  tlie  FroviTwiales 

«Iownwards,  the    best   weapon  of   Frendi  polemics  and   politics 

^as  been  a  keen  and  polished  irony  against  authorities,  whether 

spiritual  or  secular,  whose  forte  was  not  reasoning,  but  silencing 

x-eason  when  it  became  seriously  offensive.     Prevost-Paradol  was 

«he  last  of  a  long  line  of  French  writers  whose  sarcasms  cut  with 

svzor   keenness  into  those   who  wielded  *  the  axes  and  the  rods 

■which  awe  mankind.'     It  is  quite  a  peculiar  art  of  writing,  for 

-which  dierc  is  really  no  demand  in  a  free  country,  where  neither 

•writers  nor  readers  have  had  any  occasion  to  acquire  the  skill  or 

^aste  for  ingenious  and  indirect  modes  of  conveying  censure  on 

■powers  that  be.      As  Frenchmen  are  the  best  cooks  for  extracting 

exquisite  flavours  out  of  dubious  viands — as  they  are    the  best 

^lancing-masters  for  extracting  arti6cial  graces  out  of  movements 

^n   which  natural  grace   is  no  ingredient — so  are  they  the  most 

■accomplished  literary  artists  in  turning  'diseases  to  commodity ' — 

Gorging  the  most  effective  weapons  against  Power  out  of  its  own 

J^lous  restrictions,  and  telling  it  ses  vMSg  In  turns  of  phrase 

^roitly   avoiding  to  call   a  spade  a  spade  or  a  rogue  a  rogue. 

•Such  literary  fencing,  indeud,  with  the  *  master  of  thirty  legions' 

^Pncrally  ends  one  way  :   those  who  are  adepts  in  it  are  themselves 

•*pt  to  get  tired  of  tolerance,  and  wish  to  assure  lliemselves  that 

*hey  have  cut  their  tyrants  to  the  quick  by  provoking  some  hasty 

*troke  of  vengeance  from  high  places.    Thus  Chateaubriand,  appa- 

^JSnlly  10  refresh  the  public  meraor)*  of  his  rupture  with  the  first 

■Napoleon  on  occasion  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 

^l  inserted  in  the  '-  Mercure  de  France'  (in  1807)  that  covert  but 

edacious  parallel  of  the  age  of  Napoleon  with  the  age  of  Nero 

(am),  by  implication,  of  Tacitus  with  Chateaubriand)  which  caused 

the  instant  suppression  of  the  *  Mercure.'    Thus  Prevost-Paradol, 

in  I8t>6,  found  in  Gulliver's  voyage  to  Laputa  a  prototype  less 

Matcly,  but  not  leas  insulting  to  the  Second  Empire,  of  the  depraved 
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taste  of  France  for  the  Imperial  rrgimen  and  its  organs,  in 
court  lady  whose  story  is  told  in  that  voyage, — 

'  tres  bcUo,  aimoo   par   Ic-s   plus  gnlauts  hoiuiac«,  qai  B'cnfuit 
aller  vivre  avec  an  palofi-enier.     Kile  est  ileponiUee,  battuo.  ab^tie 
pen  plus  toua  les  jours ;  mais  e'en  est  fait,  cUc  y  a  pris  guut  el 
peat  ^tre  arraohiJo  h  cct  indigno  amant.' 

This  was  followed,  in  like  manner,  by  thr  instant  supprcsij 
of   the  'Courrier  du   Dimanchc,*  a   short   imprisonment   of 
author,  and  moderate  fmes  on  himself  and  publisher.      It  may  t»c 
questioned  whether  cither  Prcvost-Pnradol  or  Chateaubriand  w< 
have  been  quite  pleased   by  the  policy  of  entire  forbrarancc 
the  part  of  the  attacked  Power. 

In  a  very  brief  biographical  notice  in  a  monthly  periodii 
whicli  has  the  merit  of  beinjj  founded  on  personal  ac<piainrai 
with  Prcvosl-Paradol,  we  find  the  fidlowing  passage  frt»m  n  IpI 
written  by  him  to  an  English  friend  in  l^ilS  : — 

*  I  envy  your  country,  to  bo  busy  only  with  snch  (inostions  as 
JriRh  diffieuUieA  and  competition  of  Parlianu-ntnry  parties ;  whilom 
arc  hero  struggling  for  lifo  in  the  midst  of  foreign  and  internal  pei 
Gemittn  unity  abrond  ;  universal  sn&age,  dnniiimtion  of  the  illitei 
rlsmnn.  and  uhsoluto  power  of  a  tslombcriug  madman  ut  home  : 
are  the  diseases  of  my  oouuiry,  by  the  side  of  which  your  troul 
sink  into  insigniiicance,' 

Waiving  all  question  as  to  our  Knglish  exemption  (^sincc  18( 
from    *  the    domination' — potential    at    least — *  of    the   illitei 
classes,*  we  must   say,  with  reference  to  the  above  appUcat 
of  such  a  phrase  as  ^slumberiug  madman,*  that  Napiili>on,l| 
like  every  ruler  of  France  since  her  revolutions,  had  sluml 
madness  to  manage  in    the  French  nation,  and   did  manaj^; 
with  success  for  a  longer  period  than  any  previous  French  roll 
If  he  failed  at   last,  and  wrecked   his  dynasty  in  his  failure^^ 
was  loss  bv  induli^in;;  anv  individual  mania  of  his  own  than 
indulging  a  notoriously  universal   and   inveterate  mania  of  his 
subjects.      Whatever  right  dispassionate  foreigners  may  hare 
visit  with   reprobation   his  unprovoked  raid  on  Germany, 
sionatc  Frenchmen — and  all    patriotic  Frenchmen  were  more 
less  inflamed  with  passion   in   that  direction — have  no  right 
denounce  it,  and  in  fact,  speaking  generally,  have  not  dcnoun* 
it,   unless  on   the    score   of   deficient    preparation    and    pret< 
The  determination  to  draw  the  sword  on  Germany  rather  tl 
see  Germany  complete  her  national   union  had  been  incessai 
inculcated    by   M.  Thiers    in    the   legislature,   and    by    Pre%i 
Paradol  in  the  press,  for  at  least  four  jears  before,  in  an  evil  hou" 
it  was  put  in  execution  by  the  Emperor's  Government.     Alexis 
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>1«^    'i'ocqueville,  whom  we  always  have  to  quote  for  calm  speru* 

^^*i<:>n  on  tlie  turbulont  vicissitudes,  remote  or  recent,  of  French 

P*>lit:ic5,  declared   repeatedly  that,  whenever  any  ruler  of  France 

s^ova  Id  give  the  word  to  marcli  on  the  Rhine  witli  a  definite  aim 

'**^     »"X2-conquc8t,  the  whole  nation  would  rise  and  march  on  the 

**-"iTie,    as  it    had    dnne   before.       In    the  sudden    direction    of 

*^^     i~«rce  of  France  n^xim  on  the  Rhine,  with  an  object  which, 

**■       *»<:)t  defined,    was   undcrstowt — and   tlic  more  groundless  the 

P^'^t^xl,  the  better  understood   the  purpose- — Napoleon    III.,   we 

'^*^r*^nt,  made  himself  the  Instrument  of  the  known  passions  of 

»*«     subjects  (doubdess  with  the  view  of  diverting*  those  passions 

fr«^rn   dangerous  internal   objects),  much  rather   than  made  his 

*^ "ejects  the  instruments  of  any  passion  t;f  jealousy  or  appetite  of 

**S'fCfandiscment  arisiujj:  sp.mtaneously  in  his  own  breiut, 

-"Vgain,  foreigners  have  a  much  better  right  than  Frenchmen 
r*  oring  the  objection  against  the  policy  of  Napoleon  111.  that 
^  Mras  a  poiicij  of  surprises.  In  a  lively  dialogue  of  the  date  of 
■I -8  64,  in   Prevost-Faradol's   Hjuelqucs  Pages   d'Histoire  Con 

V^  r>»», :_..  »    U-* A      *: *!._    i.i:_     1     Ti      .\. 


"^ *iiporaine,'  between  A,  representing  the  public,  and  B,  the 
^:^tlior,  the  latter  remarks  that  the  designs  of  the  lm]»erial 
^*^vernment  are  a  mystery,  'which  neither  you  nor  1  have  power 
^*    penetrate,  nor  legal  right  to  control/ 

*  A.  That's  jnst  what  oppresses  me  with  a  constant  scnfte  of  un- 

f^^*ainty.     I  feel  like  a  man  rowing  in  a  boat  with  his  back  to  the 

^*-*^v^    without  knowing  whero  the  steersman  is  taking  him  to — and 

^^*3ttced  to  conjecture,  from  the  exj>refiaion  of  his  eounti^nance,  what 

.^^ofcy  there  may  bo  ahead.     For  niy  part,  I  can  form  no  conjecture 

*^Ut  it,  and  such  a  state  of  suspenso  is  to  mo  insupportable. 

B.   Are  you  quite  sure  of  tliat  ?     I  can't  help  tliiuking  this  state 

sufipenao  does  not  oppress  you  quite  so  much  as  you  say  it  does. 

*•  ^ond  dg  vntre  rime  yon  are,  I  suspect,  divided  between  the  fear  of 


or 
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*'»Q  mischief,  and  the  hoyyc  of  some  novelty,  which  leaves  nu  exciting 
_^'-*P«  tf»  imttginatiou.  You  oi'o  afniid  of  accidents,  but  you  are  fond 
^3  ^'irpriscs  ;  and  a  rrgime  which  should  exoludo  surprises  would  fail 
^^    ^fXtisfy  you,  because  it  would  leave  the  door  open  to  ouuui 
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*X4blo  a  little  every  m  miug  when  you  opoa   the 
l'*'«  very  tremor  has  something  in  it  that  is  not  displeoBtng  to  your 
j^  ^*ty  and  curiosity  of  tamper ;  and  if  you  are  deprived  too  long  of 
^^a  sort  of  cxcitomeut,  the  world  seems  to  yon  to  stand  still.' 

^     -tti    Prance    sennuie  !  —  formidable   word  —  first    uttered   by 
^•^inartine,  if  we  recollect  right,  in  1847^the  eve  of  the  deluge. 

w^ '  The  most  politically-stirring  element  of  the  French  people,'  saya 
"f^Vost-Paradol,  '■  though  not  tho  most  enlightened — that  part  which 
^kce  revolutions  in  n  kmr  de  main,  while  society  stands  by  and  lots 
^^  Huiko  them — has  two  ruling  pussions :  tho  first  is  tho  pnssion  of 
Vol,  129, — No.  258,  2  C  predominance. 


predouunanoe,  or  the  ihow  of  predominance,  over  Eoropo ;  the  aeooof 
is  tbo  pussioQ  of  oetabliHbing  a  paradise  upon  earth,  beginning  wit' 
the  social  regenerfttion  of  the  French  people,  and  proceeding  to  refbnEH-^na 
tbo  rest  of  the  world  on  that  regenerate  model.     These  two  paasit 
conld  nut  hut  find  a  perennial  sonrce  of  irritation  in  the  mode 
policy  and  modest  language  of  the  goTemmeut  of  liouis  Philippe.' 

And   to  those  two   passions  was  addressed   that   part    of 
policy   of  Napoleon  111.   the   most  open  to  censure  on   gener. 
grounds  of  principle  and  public  policy. 

Justice  will  not  be  done  to   Napoleon  lU.'s  sin^lar 
and  character,  unless  it  be  recognised  that  he  really  bad  an  id 
policy  in  view,  which  he  sought  to  realise,  and  which  he 
already    set     forth    with    suflficient    explicitness     in    bis    'I 
Napolconiennes.'     M.    Guizot   has  observed  somewhere  in  hzr 
•Memoirs'  that  men  bchnp  to  their  ojmtioriK,  and  act  as  they  t 
more  than  they  arc  themselves  aware  of.    Louis  Napoleon's 
conviction  of  the  unworkableness  of  parliamentary  govern 
under  the  conditions  of  that  system  in  France,  had  been  plain 
enough  expressed  by  him,  long  before  events  put  it  in  his  power 
muzzle  parliamentarism  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  in  that  coanU         } 
He  contrasted    France  with   England  acutely  and  accurately  m^s^ 
the  period  when  he  wrote,  as  regarded   the  social  circumstaiM.^  '  ** 
which  submitted   individual  ambition  in  the  1atti>r  country 
party  discipline,  and  rendered  parliamentary  government  prac: 
cable,  by  placing  political  leadership,  for  the  mott  part,  in  t' 
hands  of  men   independent  of   official   position  for  pcrMmal 
class  importance,  and  not  ready,  at  any  moment,  ai  in  France, 
ha/^rd  a  revolution  merely  to  overthrow  a  ministry'.    At  ibe 
of  scandalising  'earnest  and  decided  reformers,*  we  must 
that  our  own  opinion  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  popular  parliaments 
system — pure   and    simple — to   secure    political   subility  in        ~~jl 
country  •  unboned  bv  revolutions,*  like  France,  agrees  very  cJone — *J?? 
with  the  doctrine  of  Louis  Napoleon's  earlier  writings.     Parii  i  *    , 
meitary  go^^rnm^^t,  as  put  in  operation  in  Francr,  had  uwlcv 
fODO  •  auccession  of  break-4owns.     It   is  an  easy  resource,  i 
Sm  iDlerrst  of  popular  politics,  to  ascribe  thoae  suce«sat\e  bffal-^*j|^ 
c|ovn»  solely  to  the  anti*popular.  an ti -revolutionary  attitud«  •     ^^* 
monarrhs   or    miatstm^      No   dispassionate   reader   of   Frcnr^*'*' 
nolitiral  history  will  fall  into  that  fiicile  mode  of  explaining  tiM^ 
CailuiT  of  France  to  preserTe  and  develop  the  essential  rtcrorn  ' 
of  conuilutiooal  |p>TCfniM«t.     No  writer  was  less  dispnsinl  9^        ,. 
hX\  inhi  it  than  IVrost-Parodol.      We  may  add.  nonr  lc«  <li=*3y 
posed  \o  make  any  indiTidoal  nrrsanagr  mainly  or  primaritf  '^^ 
rMponoible  fur  the  profaaiMi  political  apathy  into  which  Ftmnc^^ 
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lna<]  been  thrown  by  the  recurrence  of  revolutiuns  without  result 
— aave  that  of  preparing;  fresh  revolutions. 

Napolenn  Ill.'s  theory   of  government  has  had  the  singular 
adranCage — so  far  as  it  is  an  advantage  to  it  to  be  thoroughly  known 
and  strictly  judged — of  having  first  been  expounded  sery  fully  by 
himself  in  his  earlier  published  writings  ;  of  having,  secondlv, 
been  applied  on  the  most  important  theatre  of  European  politics  ; 
an<l,  thirdly,  of  having  been  watche<l  and  rriticispd  in  succession 
by  two  of  the  acutest  intellects  of  the  age — the  late  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  and    the   late  Prevost-Paradol.      Tocqueville  was 
LfOuis  Najx>leon  s  foreign  minister  during  part  of  his  presidency — 
that  part,  by  the  way,  which  included  tbe  siege  of  Rome,  and  re- 
establishment  of  the  Papal  government  in  1849.*    Prevost-Paradol 
was  the  most  vivacious,  the  most  pertinacious,  and  most  formidable 
critic  of  the  Imperial  policy  in  the  press  from  l^oS  to  1866.     His 
leading  articles  in  the  *  Journal  dcs  Debats,*  and  his  fortnightly 
letters  to  the  •  Courrier  du  Dimanche '  (which  latter  at  length  pro- 
voked the  iinal  suppression  of  that  journal   in   1866),  have  been 
collected  and  republished  in  seven  volumes,  under  the  titles  of 
*Essais  de  Politi<fueetde  Litteraturc'  and  ^Quelques  Pages  d'His- 
tnire  Contemjwraine.'  In  his  last  publiration  in  1^68,  entitled  *  La 
France  Nouvelle,'  he  reproduced  in  a  more  condensed  shape,  and 
with  somewhat  softened  asperity,  his  general  views  on  the  state 
and  prospects  of  France,  which,  in  the  light  of  after  events,  read 
scarcely  short  of  prophetic.     Prcvost-Paradors  relations  with  the 
Emperor  ended,  as  Tocqucville*s  had  commenced,   with   being 
official.      Considering    all    he    had   written    of    Napoleon    lll/s 
external    and    internal    policy — writings    which,    together    with 
TocquevlUc's  posthumously-published  Letters  and  Conversations, 
characterise  that  policy  in  traits  whieh  must  remain  indelible — 
the  greater  marvel  is  that  Prevost-Paradol  should  have  hod  an 
important  embassy  offered  him  by  the  late  Imperial  Government, 
than  that  he  should  have  acceptetl  it,     13ut  there  had   been  little 
that  could  be  called  pointedly   personal,  nothing  declaredly   or 


*  *  I  am  not  bound,'  Raid  Tocqueville,  in  a  coDvexsation  iritb  the  late  Mr,  Kas«aa 
Senior  at  Sorreulo,  ia  Fcbnurr,  1851,  '  to  defend  the  Koroan  expeditiun.  It  was 
no  act  of  nunc  When  I  cotervd  the  Cabinet,  we  were  alrvady  al  Civita  Vecchia. 
All  that  I  could  do  wax  to  impress  ou  Oudinot  the  necemity  of  &o  coudaetiog  tlie 
■tege  aft  tu  avoid  injuring  what  is  the  property  of  the  vhole  Christian  wnrld — the 
monaiseais  of  Koine.     In  this  attempt  wc  succeeded.' 

Wc  make  iht^  above  citation  from  the  *  Memoirs  and  HcmainE  of  Alexia  de  Toc- 
qoerille,'  puUlislied  in  IxHidon  in  I8(il.  These  two  interesting  lititc  volumes, 
which  are  well  worth  torning  back  to  at  ihe  present  time,  contain,  tesides  a  targe 
portion  of  l'oci)ucvilie's  correspondeuce  exceedingly  well  translaicd  by  Mi»  Sfuior 
(now  Mrs.  Sinipwrn).  copious  extracts  from  Ibe  late  Mr.  Senior's  di-iries  in  Frnuce 
and  Italy,  con&t>tting  of  perfe'ctly  uurvaeeved  cnnvcrcations  with  Tocqueville  on 
French  pulmca  from  I8<18  to  1857. 

2  0  2  irreconcileably 
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irreconcilcably  anti-d ynastlc,  In  Prevost-Paratlol's  ciglit  or  ten 
VRars'  warfare  of  the  pen  with  tlic  Ciovernment.  His  opposition 
to  it  bnd  been  fonmlcd  on  the  principles  of  parliamrntar)*  govern- 
ment, impugnetl  io  the  *  Idees  Napoloonicnnes,' repudiated  io  the 
first  lin}>erial  Constitution  of  1852,  rc-establishej  partialljr  and 
tentatively  by  tbe  decree  of  November,  1^60,  and,  as  it  appeared^ 
frankly  and  fully  returned  to  in  the  programme  of  the  late  Ollivier 
Ministry. 

In  the  most  instructive  chapter  of  M.  Prevoit-Panulo4*«i 
*  France  Nouvelle,'  which  bears  the  title  of  '  Xos  Echecs  depaii 
17S9/  the  successful  candidature  of  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  for 
■  the  Presidency  in  184S  was  justly  desi^ated  as  tantamooat  to  *a 
declaration  of  war,  if  not  a  sentence  of  death  on  the  Republic* 
Now  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Republic  was  precisely 
wliat  the  anti-republican  majority  of  the  National  Assembly  uf 
that  Republic  was  well  pleased  to  put  forth.  The  Napoleooir 
idolatry  which  was  still  prevalent  amongst  the  peasaatiy,  and 
which  amongst  the  simpler  of  them  was  said  to  have  amounted 
to  actual  belief  that  the  Little  Corporal  had  resurgcd  in  mprid 
jffrsond — little  cocked  hat,  ^ey  redingote^  and  all — was  aided  and 
abcttcnl  iu  favour  of  the  then  Prince-Presidt*nt*s  candidatolup  by 
the  political  passions  of  the  several  Royalist  and  Comervatirr 
sections  of  the  Assembly — passions  miiig:led  of  alarm  and  ax^er, 
excited  by  the  sudden  overthrow  of  a  d3masty  and  the  not  less 
sudden  explosion  of  Socialistic  doctrines — an  explosion,  of  course, 
laid  to  tbe  char^  of  the  Republic,  but  certainly  mod  unjustly 
^-isite^l  on  the  honest  straightforward  chief  of  that  Republic,  thi? 
late  Oeneml  Caraignac.  The  very  fart  that  the  Conservatives  of 
lUtTerent  colours  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  Assembly  rai^Kt 
have  seemed  a  sufficient  security  for  the  moment  agaimrt  la 
MfyuUifme  de$accmiiqme  el  sodoku  to  render  it  unnecessary  tu  rush 
hatdlottg  iDto  Irapenalismt  which,  after  all,  has  not  been  withoat 
iti  own  Socialistic  peoclivities.  No  one  of  p  "  "  >'>>resighc^ 
€Oold  bare  re;^caided  the  lYesidency  of  IVince  L-  deoo  in 

any  other  light  than  that  of  a  prelude  to  a  second  Napolmnir 
Empire.  The  support  then  sri^^i  bv  tbe  CoOMrrative  leaders  uf 
tbe  Naiiooal  Assembly  and  their  followers  to  a  candidate  for 
Chief  Maftstnteshipt  who  could  ooly  be  rattnaally  re^rded  aa 
a  pwteuiht  l«ft  Emmtcv  «««.  acctmUa;  «»  IL  Prevou-Patwlol, 
'  <4  iSbte  still  saMoldcriof  nfftnt  of  tbe  s«irpci>e  of 
— ol  tbe  old  wrin— I  ■awonlica  btfeeu  tbe  ex- 
nMNMurrbical  and  KepabhctA  faaJwa — of  tbe  iadigoatioii,  mixed 
widi  fear,  excitrd  by  tbe  ■ticci  of  ^  iMSiifcinf  Socnslsts — 
•od  lastly  petbap*  of  tbe  roTeTtly^bcrisbcd  hope  of  restoring^ 
coMtit«t>UMl  «aaMvbx«t^aKl«f^«mnof  ofioeof  a  Presi. 
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who 


then  believed 


ipnbleof  upsetting  a  Repuhli 


more 

TDan  of  erecting:  an  Empire. 

It  was  soon  pcrccivetl  that  the  man^  who  held  in  his  hands  the 
reins  of  the  whole  system  of  the  completely  centralised  civil  and 
military  administration  of  France,  was  not  one  to  be  led  by 
mere  deference  to  the  text  of  the  Constitution  to  lay  them  down 
again  at  the  end  of  his  four  years'  term  of  office.  Seeing  this,  the 
parliamentary  majority  took  perhaps  the  wisest  course  open  to 
them  by  attempting  to  modify  the  new  Republican  Constitution 
so  OS  to  prolong  the  Presidential  term  of  power,  and  stave  off,  as 
long  as  might  be,  the  struggle  of  rival  ambitions  and  mortally 
opposed  opinions,  then  foreseen  ns  imminent.  But  here  inter- 
iKiscd  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  which  prohibited  any  change 
its  provisions  by  a  majority  of  less  than  tlnre-fonrths  of  the 

Ltional  legislature.  A  Ucpublitan  minority  uf  more  than  one- 
fourth  refused,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  give  what  the 
Vince-President   had    the    power  and    will    to    take,  and   took 

jcordingly; — 

The  ruins  then  of  the  second  lEcpuhlie,'  says  M.  rrevoBt-Paradol, 

rero  heaped  over  so  m.iny  former  ruins,  which  had  been  piling  up 

ice  the  close  uf  the  last  ccutury.     It  is  the  monotonous  spectacle  of 

these  Huccessive  catastrophes  that  has  struck  into  tbo  soul  of  our 

nation,  onco  so  ardent,   that   mortal   disco nragcmeut  and   profound 

lassitude,  wliich  sceta  to  have  now  bccoino  the  very  teraperament  of 

France.     After  so  many  cx|)ci-imuits  that  havo  failed — ufter  ho  many 

hopes  deceived — tliero  has  been  formed  among  us  a  sort  of  public 

temper  which  may  best  he  described  by  saying  that  it  is  ns  exactly  as 

pofiftible  opposite  to  tbo  spirit  of  1789.     lu  the  sumo  degree  as  France, 

at  that  epoch,  was  disposed  to  generous  illnsiuns,  in  the  same  degree 

she  is  now  disposed  to  distrust  the  most  laodcst  improvements.     She 

Becms  iucttpahlo  henceforth  of  hatred  as  of  love,  dead  to  all  political 

passions,  and  disabused  especially  of  all  political  hope.     She  regards 

laer  govcruiaenta.  and  all  lIiL-ir  efforts  to  euro  or  please  her,  much  liko 

t^liose  desponding  patients,  who  lif^tcn  to  all  their  doctors  with  tranquil 

ixitUfforencc,  and  receive  them  all  ^vith  the  same  melancholy  smile. 

foreigners  mark  with  astouishmeTit  the  slow  and  feeble  pulsationfl 

of  the  great  heart  of  Franco,  whose  boating  heretofore  made  itself 

^olt  to  tbo  ends  of  the  earth.     Was  it  not  our  own  hiRtoiy  wliich  the 

^rcatc*st  of  Komau  poets  prtfigured  in  that  of  Sisyphus? 

"  Et  semper  victus  tristisquo  rocedit ;  i 

Nam  petcre  imperium,  quod  innuo  cbt,  ncc  datur  unquain,  I 

Atquo  in  oo  semper  durum  sufferro  luborom, 
Hoc  est  adverso  nixantem  trudure  monte 
Sftxuiu,  quod  taraeu  a  sammo  jam  vertieo  sursum 
Volvitur,  et  plani  raptim  petit  ajquora  campi." 

How  many   true  patriots  has  tliis  fativl   rock,  in  vain  rolled 
upwards,  crushed  in  its  descent !     How  many  times  has  the  French 

people 
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people  believed  itself  at  longtli  to  hold  iu  iU  grasp  order  combinotl 
with  liberty  uud  utiuftlitj— only  to  fall  back  with  empty  hondii !  Et 
8cmj>cF  vidua  trUtist^ue  ncedil.^ 

*  What  makes  me  fear/ remarks  the  late  Alexis  de  Tocquevillc, 
writing  in  185t5  to  Uis  early  friend  Gustave  de  Beaumont^ 

*■  that  uotbing  for  a  lung  liiuo  to  como  can  make  iih  frt'O,  is  that  wq 
have  no  serious  desire  to  be  so.  Not  that  I  am  of  the  number  of  thoflo 
who  say  we  ore  a  decrupit  and  corrupt  uation,  predcstiiiud  fur  all  fntiire 
time  to  servitude.  Those  who  in  that  view  parade  before  our  eyes  the 
vices  of  tliu  old  Koman  empire,  and  please  themselves  with  the  notiou 
that  wo  reproduce  those  vices  on  a  reduced  scale,  seem  to  mo  to  lire 
in  books,  and  not  in  the  realities  of  their  time. 

*  No,  wo  are  not  a  decrepit  nation,  but  a  fatigued  nation,  a  nation 
in  dread  of  anarchy.  Wo  are  indeed  deficient  in  large  and  loffy  con- 
ccptions  of  liberty,  but  we  are  nevertbelesa  worth  something  better 
limn  our  present  destiny.  We  arc  not  yet  ripe  to  submit  oursclvos  to 
a  definitively  and  regularly  established  despotism;  and  oar  present 
rulers  will  find  this  out,  if  their  system  should  ever  acquire  soffioient 
stability  to  discourage  conspiracy,  compel  anarchical  jiartics  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  suppress  them  so  offoctoally  that  they  seem  ti 
vanish  from  the  political  stage.  In  the  midst  of  their  triumph  our 
rulers  will  with  surprise  discover  a  whole  nation  of  unknown  aiul  nn- 
suspected  opponents  under  the  dense  stratum  of  complacent  servitodo 
which  covers  the  soil  of  France.  1  somf^timcs  tliink  that  the*  sole 
of  witnessing  the  revival  in  Franco  of  a  strong  taste  for  liLcrty  1 
bo  tbe  temporarily  tranqiul  and  apparently  tin&l  establikl  meat  &1 
dtispotisiu.  Look  at  tlto  coarse  all  oar  snccessivo  rovolutiiui  haTO 
run.  The  eiperience  of  Fniuco  for  the  last  seventy  years  has  proved 
that  the  people,  tliongh  a  necessary  element  of  revolution,  <^uinot  \tf 
itself  make  one.  Whiiu  isolated  it  is  impotent,  and  only  bMOflUi 
irresistible  when  a  part  of  the  enlightened  classes  make  op  their 
minds  to  join  it;  and  it  is  never  till  the  moment  when  these  nlMiiWi 
arc  no  longer  afraid  of  it^  that  they  can  be  brongbt  to  lend  it  either 
their  moral  or  material  co-operation.  Thence  it  has  happened  that  it 
was  just  at  the  moment  when  each  of  our  Governments  in  sucoeseioB, 
during  more  than  sixty  years,  bos  seemed  strongest,  that  it  has  been 
struck  by  the  dist^ase  by  which  it  was  doomed  to  perish.  The  Besto* 
ration  hu}{au  to  die  the  very  day  when  nobody  any  longer  talked  of 
killing  it.  It  was  the  t:amo  thing  with  the  Government  of  July,  and  I 
believe  it  will  bo  the  saute  with  the  present  Government,' 

From  the  Napoleonic  position  of  the  untrustwonbiness  of  the 
Many,  represented  in  Parliament,  as  a  govenwnj?  power,  or  a  power 
controlling  government,  Louis  Napoleon  had  nindc  a  trerorndous 
leap  to  iJje  trustwOrtliiness  of  tbr  One — and  that  odp,  himsrlf. 
Prevost-I'aradol  very  successfully  shows  the  utter  incompati- 
blencss  of  personal  responsibility  in  the  permanent  Chief  «f 
an  imperial  executive  with  the  secure,  administration  of  the  exo 
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ve  power  itself,  and  the  free  discussion  of  its  measures. 
^  Chief  Mao^istrate^  whose  functions  are  permanent,  and  meant 
to  he  hereditary,  cannot,  without  public  inconvenience  and  danger^ 
ymclaim  himself  personally  responsiblefor  theactsof  his  Govem- 
znent,  and  reduce  his  Ministers,  as  Napoleon  HI.  did,  to  mere 
sncchanical  instruments  of  his  will.  Personal  responsibility 
implies  personal  dismissal  or  punishment  for  misconduct,  and 
either  is  incon^uous  with  a  power  permanent  and  meant  to 
become  hereditary.  'That  which  is  permanent/  savs  the  Ghost 
of  Or.  Johnson,  in  the  *  Rejected  Addresses/  'cannot  be  removed, 
■or,  if  removed,  ceases  to  be  permanent.'  For  a  sovereign  to  claim 
personal  responsibility  is  to  claim  autocracy,  since  a  power  too 
high  and  too  fixed  to  be  called  to  account  for  its  acts  can  be 
responsible  only  in  name,  and  removable  or  punishable  only  by 
revolution. 

The  self-proclaimed  responsible  Ruler  of  France  had  the 
power  of  making  war,  or  of  making  treaties  independent  of 
Parliamentary  sanction  ;*  and  we  have  seen  into  what  an  abyss 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  may  plunge  their  holder : — 

*  Tbiw  understood  and  thus  practised,'  Raja  M.  FreTOflt-Parodol, 

*  tho  right  of  war  is  certainly  a  prerogative  of  singuhu-  groudeur ;  it 

that  solemn   inygterions  and   terrible  aspect  it  hod  in  the 

rorld  before  the  eatabliKhment  of  free  and  cons  ti  tut  ion  al  governments 

—at  tho  time  wbcn  Nioolo  wrote  \vitb  such  depth  and  trutit  in  the 

reign  of  Louis  XIV., — ^"  A  declaration  of  war  is  a  Bentencc  of  death 

lnonounoed  by  one  prince  against  tho  subjects  of  another  who  has 

opposed  hia  will,"     But  what  tho  good  and  wise  Nicole  forgot  to  say 

is,  that  tho  execution  of  that  seutcnoo  of  death  iurolvcs  bomo  danger 

to  those  chargetl  with  it  by  their  sovereign,  and  implies,  par  eontre 

•upy  the  infliction  of  a  similar  sentence  on  a  good  many  of  his  own 

ibjocts.  .  .  ,  We  havo  more  aud  more  accustomed  ourselves  to  aim 

^fc  that  false  greatness  which  consists  in  making  perpetual  cncroooh- 

Olenta  on  our  neighbours,  or  keeping  them  coutinually  on  the  qui  vive, 

^kul   enjoying  their  inquietude  as  a  tribute  of  due  deference  to  our 

^i«8mned  supremaoy.     We  have  become  intoxicated  vnth  this  barren 

^nd    pernicious  pleasure,  and  wu  never  could  forgive  those  of  our 

^K>vereign8  who  neglected  to  purvey  it  for  us.' 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  matter  of  reproach  to  England 
V>^  Liberal  Frenchmen  that  she  showed  herself  so  ready  to  take 
toe  proffered  hand  of  a  Prince  who  had  strangled  a  Republic — 
Wxe  short-lived  Republic  imposed  on  France  by  the  Paris  revolu- 
tionists of  February,  184^.     But  if  England  had  waited  to  renew 
Vier  alliance  with  France  till  France  was  ruled  by  statesmen  wbo 

*  The  Senatiu-eonsaltum  or  September  81b,  1S69,  aominallj  restored  the  right 
t)f  the  Chambvrs  tu  be  consalted  ou  qaestions  of  peace  or  wnr ;  bat  the  maimer  of 
cootttlting  themoa  the  ere  of  the  present  war  was  a  mere  mockery. 
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had  faithfully  adhered  to  republicanism,  that  alliance  couM  »  ^^ 
have  been  renewed  at  all.     No  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  tnajori 
of  the  National  Assembly  aflected  such  adherence  to  the  Rcpubi  *  ^ 
— no  one  of  them  took  the  slightest  pains  to  lUsguisc  aversion  to 
jis  an  unforeseen  and  unwished  political  catastrophe — a  triumj" 
over  national  opinion,  only  won   by  surprise.      No  one  of  thei 
would  have  hesitated  to  take  any  opportunity  that  offered  ofove 
throwing  a  form  of  government  which  recalled  reminiscences 
mob-terrorism    and   dictatorship  —  a  terrorism  and  dictalorshi 
which  the  lanfjuagc  held  by  some  ol  the  m(»st  prominent  Ucpul> 
lirans  in  1848  showed  that  only  the  power  was  wanting,  nottli* 
will,  to  renew.     When  Napoleon  HI.  held  out  his  hand  to  Eaglui< 
and  showed  that  preference  for  her  alliance  which  he  has  ali< 
shown  since  at  some    critical  epochs   of  English   dominion, 
well  as  of  French  policy,  it  would  have  been  a  strange  politic 
puritanism  on  our  part  to  reject  as  an  ally  a  Prince  whom  FriuK 
had  accepted  as  a  fc>uvereign. 

Anil  here  we  may  cite  the  independent  testimony  of  Prevosl 
Paradol  to  the  truth  that  the  extensive  and  deplorable  disturbanc 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  cttmmenced  four  years  back  wit 
the  break-up  of  the  old  German  Bund  and  Uie  campaiitra  *' 
Sadowa,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  in  no  small  dcjBfree  iraceabl 
to  an  interruption  of  that  alliance  between  Kuj^Iand  and  1  Vaiic 
which,  while  it  can  be  maintained,  has  ever  been  the  best 
rity  for  European  repose  and  progress.  England  and  France 
never  can  bo  united  in  sincere  alliance  except  on  some  broad  and 
general  ground  of  European  interest.  And  when  they  septrat^ 
their  policy,  it  is  because  some  smaller  interest,  or  supposeu 
interest,  or  sentiment,  or  punctilio,  intervenes  to  divide  them* 
Such  a  division  had  unforlunately  taken  plare  in  1864,  at  tl 
critical  moment  when  the  united  intervention  of  England  aii< 
France  could  alone  have  deterred  Prussia  and  Austria 
pushing  to  the  last  extremity  their  masterful  injustice  tons 
jxwjr  Denmark — injustice  for  which  one  of  those  Powers  so* 
took  in  hand  ihc  providential  office  of  punishing  the  other.  Wbrti' 
at  the  crisis  of  the  Hite  of  Denmark,  England  proposed  to  Fnw* 
to  present  a  joint  ultimatum  to  the  German  Powers,  which  mifi"^ 
have  preserve<l  to  Denmark  so  much  of  her  territory  as  no  colwi^ 
of  right  could  be  pretended  even  by  German  diplomatists  or  prt>-| 
fessors  for  taking  from  her — France  drew  back  with  a  psi^^M 
of  deference  for  German  popular  sentiment,  the  fruillessnes* '*i 
which  in  conciliating  any  corresponding  consideratiou  for  Frcl»dj 
popular  sentiment  France  soon  learned  by  experience.  Prci"*'* 
Paradol  wrute  in  1868  with  earnestness  which  has  proved  Ji*^ 
phetic  : — 
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Pranco  will  have  to  expiate,  ono  way  or  other — with  tlie  blood 

bcr  childrcu,  if  8he  succeeds ;  with  the  loss  of  her  greatuesa,  x}Ci-hap6 

■f  hor  very  eristcnce,  if  she  foils — Iho  series  of  faults  committetl  in 

or  name  by  hor  Government,  since  the  day  when  the  dismemberment  of 

cmnurk  was  comuieuced  under  her  eyes — since  the  day  when  Franco 

!kvoured  that  gi-e&t  disorder  in  the  Tain  hope  of  profiting  by  it/ 

Xhe  French  refusal  of  joint  action  in  the  case  of  Denmark 
prith  Engfland  placed  the  Utter  power,  as  Prevost-Paradul  justly 
"emarks,  in  a  sirailur  mortifying  position  of  inability  to  follow 
Ip  the  *pravc  ords '  of  Lords  Uussell  and  Piilineratmi  by  cor- 
■esiJonding  action,  to  that  in  which  France  had  found  herself 
>lacc<l  the  year  before  by  tlie  English  refusal  of  joint  action  in 
;lie  case  of  Poland.  If  any  feeling  of  rancour  on  that  score,  or 
>a  that  of  the  previous  non-concurrence  of  the  English  Ciovern- 
3ient  iu  tlje  linjwrial  proposals  for  an  European  Congress,  i)io- 
k'oked  the  French  Government  to  leave  England  isolated  at  the 
pDanish  crisis,  limt  Ciovernment  had  good  cause  to  ruo  the 
ndulgence  of  any  such  feeling,  when  it  found  itself  isolated  in 
tirn  two  years  afterwards,  in  presence  of  the  events  which  effaced 
"  ustria  as  a  German  power,  and  confronted  France  with  tlie 
orth  German  Confe<leration,  and  the  northern  and  southern 
srman  military  alliance. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  fourth  and  last  volume  of  *  Lettres  Poli- 
^quca,'  Prevost-Paradol  traced  with  an  unsparing  hand  the 
■^nesis  of  the  German  ([uesticm  from  the  Danish ; — 

•  Now  at  length,*  ho  exclaimed  [18671  '  we  find  ourselves  confrontod 
y  thai  German  Question  which,  at  this  day,  elfuccs  all  others,  and  to 
**ich  the  natnral  instinct  assigns  the  first  place  iu  public  solicitude. 

p  oalled  itself  the  Banish  before  it  called  itself  the  German  questiou, 
P^  history  will  place  ou  rcconl  the  opening  of  that  IJanish  question 
I  "tlie  precise  point  of  tinio  at  which  Kranco  had  it  iu  her  power  to 
*<.^i  her  choice  between  two  opposite  lines  of  policy,  not  less  freely, 
'*i  with  not  less  decisive  conseqneuces,  than  Hercules  iu  tho  famous 
i^cmd  had  to  take  his  choice  between  vice  and  virtue. 

At  tho  OouforouccH  of  London  cverj-thiug  invited  tho  French 
'Vernmont  to  aKsnmo  a  finn  and  unequivocal  attitude  in  favour  of 
TmiArk.  Tho  sympathy  uf  Franco  fur  an  old  and  fiiitliftd  ally  ;  tho 
*<M  will  of  Kngland,  who,  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  those 
■^Ifercnces,  pressed  us  to  oppose  a  resolute  "  No  " — pronounced  in 
***iinoii  with  hor,  and  to  bo  supported  if  necessary  by  joint  action — 
^  the  farther  progress  of  tho  iniquitous  enterpriso  of  tho  German 
^^^ncrs ;  histly,  the  panimouut  and  evident  interest  of  Franco  to 
^^Tent  tho  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  from  aggravating  tho  effects  of 
^Q  treaties  of  1815  in  that  part  of  them  the  most  full  of  menace  to 
r^nch  greatness. 

*  There  was  tho  path  of  virtue — a  path  easy  if  over  was  path  to 
BBow — and,  had  it  beou  followed,  no  effusion  of  blood  would  have,  iu 
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all  probability,  been  neceasary  once  more  to  demonfitrato  thai  tbt 
Biuoere  and  comploto  umou  of  France  and  England  enfficcs  at  critical 
tpoche  to  presorre  order,  and  rindicale  respect  for  law  in  Europe. 

'  Tho  French  Govornmout   bad  adopted  a   different   policy— tia 
ppecioQB  policy  of  proportional  and  siniultanoous  aggrandisement  <£ 
Fr&ncu  and  Priifiaia.    Tbo  deliberate  BorrendGT  of  Denmark  toGcntm 
cupidity ;  the  unfortunate  appearance  of  a  secret  uudur&tauding  inl^ 
Prussia  in   Italy  to  force  AuHtria  by  evory  poasible  xneanii  t<t  wir  ^ 
finally  tbo  precarious  and  degrading  dependence  on  tbe  loyaltj  uA. 
moderation  of  PruBeia,  and  tho  eventual  necessity  of  eutoring  tbclirii^ 
ouraclTos,  cither  to  support  Prussia  and  Italy  if  imperilled  by  Aufitrts-* 
or  to  Kuatcb  from  Prussia,  victorioua  and  probably  fiiitliless,  tbe  cini  — 
pensation  indispensable  to  Frouch  greatness ;  or^  in  tbo  last  resort,  i-^ 
our  own  risk  and  peril,  to  seek  that  compenfistion  fur  unrseWct  at  tiio 
cost  of  inoffensive  Belgium ;— such  wore  thu  ineTitablo  altttmitiv^ 
oonseqnoncos  of  a  tortuons  ]>olicy.  from  which  foresight  of  tboflo  con— ' 
ficqucuces  should  have  dotorrod  tho  Fronch  Govonuuont.' 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  keen  prospect  of  thft  future  «a* 
taken  in  1867,  while  tbe  Krupp  cannon  were  vawnin;;,  inn*xta< 
of  shot  or  shell,  on  the  festal  Champ  de  Mars,  while  the  Bear- 
detti  roug:b-draft3  of  treaty  were  sleeping  snugly  in  the  pigM»- 
holes  of  the  Berlin  Foreign  Oflice,  and  the  disastrous  Wsf  <H 
1870  was  in  the  womb  oi  Time, 

The  best  apology  for  what  must  be  called  French  recreancy 
on  the  Danish  question  was  the  absorption  of  French  forcrtil* 
Mexico  at  that  most  momentous  crisis  for  Kurope.     Mexico  Dwy* 
la  fact,  be  considered  to  have  commenced  tbe  ruin  of  the  Secooo 
Empire,  as  Spain  did  of  the  First.     Less  of  a   crime — tboog" 
avoidable  national  bloodsbedding  must  be  a  crime  at  all  liroc*'^ 
ihc  Mexican  cxpc<litton  of  \ap<»Icon  111.  was  a  similar  bluod^* 
on  a  more  distant  stage  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  the  unprovokr« 
Spanish  invasion  of  Napoleon   I. :   the  blunder  of  attf 
mere    military  force,  necessarily  transient   in    its    op* 
subjugate  alien  and  uncongenial  races  on  their  own  si>il.     Lf  fj^ 
ne  valait  pas  la  chattdelle,  whether  in  Spain  or  Mexico ;  ami  ** 
both  cases  la  chandcUe  was  in  urgent  requisition  for  nearer  o***^ 

On  the  day,  said  Prevost-Paradol,  when  tbe  separation  ** 
policy  between  Franco  and  Englantl  gave  tbe  German  Po^^ 
free  scope  for  the  iniquitous  spoliation  of  Denmark, — 

*  On  that  day  Prussia  and  Franco  were,  so  Ut  speak,  set  in  mo*;*^ 
against  each  other,  like  two  trains  on  a  railway,  which,  sitar***^ 
flimultanconsly  from  opposite  and  distant  points,  meet  eaeli  otbe'^  ' 
length  upon  tho  same  lino.  Aftor  a  long  circuit — shorter,  howtf'*^ 
than  might  bo  suppoeod — tho  two  trains  suddenly  come  in  aigb'  ^ 
«aoh  other.  Alas  I  thoy  are  not  only  each  charged  with  the  wc*'^ 
of  nations,  bat  many  a  heart  beats  in  each  animated  by  no  nation*^ 
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mmitj,  and.  sensible  only  of  tho  Bwcetucss  of  life  which  thoy  aro 
bbout  to  lose.  How  many  t(»r8  will  the  blood  cost,  which  is  thus 
predestined  t4j  flow !  None  wish  this  terrible  shock  to  taku  place — all 
exert  themselves  to  pro%'ent  it.  Steam  is  shut  o^  breaks  are  put  on. 
All  in  Toin :  tho  imptilfio  has  been  given  too  far  Imck,  the  momentnm 
laoqaired  is  too  great  fur  rcsiBtauco.  It  is  inevitable  that  tho  saerilico 
to  haman  fully  shonld  bo  consummated — to  human  folly  unhappily 
|4naed  with  absolute  power.' 

*  If  Prevost-Paradol  illustrates  by  his  retrospect  of  the  past  the 
jmispoLicy  which  led  to  war,  he  illustrates  it,  we  must  add,  not 
j  less  vividly  by  showinf^  his  own  share  in  it,  which  made  him, 
'like  \L  Thiers,  an  accessory  before  the  act  to  the  onslaught  of 
{ France  on  Germany,  at  length  determined  on  In  the  Imperial 
,  councils : — 

'  They  talk  to  us,*  ho  said,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Counier  du  Vimanche 
in  l8Gt>,  *  uf  eovtpeTuatitm  for  tho  apprnacliing  completion  of  German 
iniitr.  Sir,  I  know  of  no  compentuition  but  one,  which  can  be  worthy 
of  tho  head  of  a  Government  of  France,  whatever  may  be  his  name, 
ot  origin,  or  title— whether  he  calls  himself  King,  President,  or 
Kniperor— and  that  is  to  die  fighting  sword  in  hand,  to  prevent  it.' 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  unfortunate  Ruler  of  France,  whose 
itlon  of  war  against  Prussia  rekindled  into  su  fierce  a 
from  their  embers  of  1813-14  all  those  national  animo- 
which  still  smouldered  in  the  German  heart* — to  forget 
politicians  claiming  the  title  of  Moderate  on  all  other  ques- 
*b8,  and  exercising  such  innuence  as  that  of  Thiers  in  the 
Icgialalive  body  and  Prcvost-Paiad<d  in  the  press,  had  been 
i'**<^claring  war,  as  far  as  words  went,  these  four  years  on  the  whole 
tivcrman  nation,  if  it  should  dan^  to  complete  its  union  under, 
(ian  leadership  or  in  Prussian  alliance.  It  was  casus  belli 
i|^h  that  an  united  German  nation  should  presume  to  form 


*I  found  in  Rhenish  Gornian}',*  saiil  AEexU  dc  TocqiieTille.  wriiiDg  in  1854  to 
yooDg  rtlativt%  Baron  HubiTt  ile  Toc(|uevilIe,  *  the  Mune  fet-lings  which  you  find 
***tIcBt  at  \'ieuna  with  regard  to  the  French — feelings  often  of  alann,  ulmost 
*''^«jl  of  hatrvd.  Hov  should  it  ha  otherwise?  We  turned  tho  wotlil  upside 
"0*0,  disturbed  the  peace  of  nil  nations,  and  slirreil  society  to  its  very  fooada- 
rV^'*— ull  in  the  Dutne  of  ideus,  i>entiraeats,  and  doctrines,  we  have  ourselves 
"^llterably  surrendered  siuce.  How  can  we  wouder  at  the  opinion  dow  entertained 
"  W  tu  Kurope?  '  And  aguin  in  1858 — *  All  yon  tfll  me  of  Germany  agrees  with 
"^^t  1  thought  and  with  what  I  kuew  of  it.  1  returned  from  Germany  three 
ago,  couTinrcd  that  our  iiL-iglibouni  across  the  Rhine  arc  our  irreconcileable 
iCSiOnd  that,  whatevfr  uii^ht  lie  the  desire  of  ihc'lr  Governmcut^  to  nlly  ihein- 
with  OS,  the  people  would  always  draw  off  their  chiefs  to  other  ailiance«. 
-J  the  long,  pxhauHting,  and,  above  all,  insolent  oppreaaiim  exerei«t^  by  the 
firtt  Empire  over  Germany  that  united  it  as  oue  man  against  ns,  and  lighted  up 
hsiiotts  which  still  survtre,  and  will  long  uirvirc  the  causes  which  g'tTc  biiih  tu 
ftm  in  the  hearts  uf  the  entire  Germau  populatioun.' — CorrwpOfid*tnee  IttMUr, 

aas5Hai. 
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itself  beside  an  united  French  nation ;  and  it  cot>Ul  onlr  bflj 
question  of  time,  jirudence,  and  prejmnitioD,  when  the  Rhil 
should  be  crossed  tu  crush  such  insolent  pretensions  with 
armed  force  of  Frame.  The  writer  before  us,  indeed,  tbol 
the  shrinking  of  humanity  from  th<r  horrors  of  the  coining  n!n« 
flict,  and  the  presentiment  of  genius  of  the  doubtful  prospect  of 
success.  But  in  his  view  the  mere  fact  that  Germany  pretw»i«l 
to  national  unity  would  justify  France  in  drawing  the  swonito 
keep  her,  perforce,  divided.  And  the  very  doubt  of  view 
exasperated  the  feverish  impatience  which  expected  the 
bat.  Prevost-Paradol  wrote,  two  years  back,  in  his  '  Fi 
Nouvelle ' : — 

*  Proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  war  with  Prussia — li^ 
fcanqnith  Pruttia  f     The  intre  fnct,  thot  such  a  ipiestion  can  bo 
fthows  too  clearly  the  chaugo  which  has  been  accomplished  wit 
thcso  two  years  iu  the  rclatiTO  position  of  France  and  Genuony/ 

Prevost-Parndol  stated,  at  that  lime  with  truth  : — 

'  It  is  not  that  tho  Pmi^sian  GovomDicnt  has  any  dcsiic  to  proi 
or  the  French  Govemment  to  njake  wnr.     Quite  the  conlrnry:  it' 
notorious  at  the  present  tinio  tlmt,  from  different  reasons^  the  cliielsj 
those  t\Po  statofl  aro  sinoercly  disposed  for  poacc.     lint,  in  spit 
tho  will  of  men,  tho  force  of  things  leads  directly  t<»  war.     The 
is  very  simple;  it  is  all  hat  impossiblo  that  Prussia,  nutwitliBtia^ 
her  prudence,  sliuuld  not  make  some  further  Ptcp  towards  tho  slwMf* 
tion  uf  fionnany.     And  it  is  inipoRsiblc  tlmt  the  French  Govonn**** 
notwithstanding  ib^  puticuce,  should  stand  by  and  eeu  that  stop  in>^ 
without  drawing  tho  sword.' 

Even   on   the    hy|vithesis    of   French    victory    over    Pi 
Prevo&t-Pnradol  admitted   the  probability   that   *  the   movi 
towards  Gc;:man  unity,  stimulated  even   by  defeat,  would 
resume  its  course,  and  the  result  would  be  retarded,  mther 
finally  averted,  by  a  successful  efToit  of  the  \*aliant  arm  of  Fi 
Then  to  what  purpose  any  such  effort  to  arrest  forcibly  the  o| 
tion  of  those  frenrral  causes  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  whai 
might  be  the  immediate  issue  of  an  armed  slrufrgle,  wouhl 
tinue  to  operate  for  the  ultimate  achievement  of  Oerman  unLl 

The  vohtinent  repugnance  with  which  Frenchmen  of  all 
tics  since  1860  have  regarded  German  process  towards 
achievement,  doubtless  \\as  quite  sincere.  But  u>  entitle 
repugnance  to  express  itself  sword  in  hand,  Frenchmen  »h( 
have  abstained  from  aspirations,  the  continually-rerurrinjj  ai 
of  which  convinced  Germans  of  all  parties  of  the  neccssil 
closing  their  ranks  ond  com|)leting  their  union.  I'ranre  si 
have  shown  herself  a  safe  neighbour  tu  the  Gerronn  Cunfti 
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1615,  to  have  entitled  her  to  quarrel  with  the  Germnn 
Federation  of  1866  for  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence.  The 
sian  semi-official  *  Provincial  Correspondence/  in  a  recent 
krkable  manifesto,  has  trul^^  told  the  French  people  and 
cmment  that  what  they  have  in  this  war  asserted  the  right 
wist  sword  in  hand  in  Germany  is  precisely  the  same  pro- 
of consolidation  un<lcr  one  head  of  the  diitjecta  membra  of 
inion  which  was  completed  a^es  ago  in  France,  and  to 
'h.  France  owes  all  her  national  greatness.  And  for  France, 
U  nations,  to  pretend  to  arrest  that  process  on  the  ground  of 
Teaties  of  1815,  mi^ht  be  endurable,  if  all  her  efforts  since 
^  and  even  since  1830,  had  not  been  directed  to  throw  con- 
)t  on  those  treaties,  and  nullify  their  provisions  at  every 
ible  opportunity.  From  the  date  of  the  severance  of  Belgium 
I  Holland  to  that  of  the  *  revendication  '  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
?rench  parties  have  been  ready  to  abet  all  infringements  on 
treaties  of  1815  wliich  favoured  French  interests.  The 
ich  fixed  idea  of  reclaiming  the  Rhine  frontier,  which  the 
I  of  the  Kevolution  had  put  in  their  possession  for  the  first 
!,  was  cherished  as  regardlessly  of  the  treaties  of  1815  as  the 
man  fixed  idea  of  national  unity,  which  she  is  now  realising, 
rise  a  man  as  Tocqueville  talked  fifteen  years  ago,  in  his 
'espondence.  of  'the  great  chimera  of  German  unity*  ai 
]g  a  much  firmer  hold  on  the  German  imagination  than  the 
le  for  real  liberty  in  each  of  the  countries  of  whibh  Germany 
imposed.  The  two  fixed  ideas  of  the  two  nations  have  come 
St,  as  they  could  not  but  come  at  Inst,  in  collision,  and  the 
ch  idea  of  re-con<]uest  may  be  likened  to  brilliant  and 
le  Sevres  china  dashing  itself,  like  the  jar  in  the  table, 
1st  Berlin  iron. 

is  a  question  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  course  of  events 
m  on  attention — how  is  it  that  all  the  wisdom  of  France  proves 
ual  to  control  her  unwisdom?  At  the  recent  crisis  of  her 
as  at  all  former  crises,  there  has  been  enough  in  France  of 
;  Gaizot  somewhere  calls  the  vigtteur  rationndle  of  political 
aisition  to  set  up  all  Furope  in  wise  saws  and  modem 
nces.  There  is  enough,  for  instance,  in  Prevost-Paradol's 
nee  Nouvelle,'  thoroughly  to  lay  bare  the  main  cause  of 
t  he  calls  *n08  ^hecs  depuis  1789,'  which  may  be  briefly 
:ated  as  the  ^ j}€rfei'vidum  Gallorum  internum*  ever  over- 
ting  the  mark  of  the  practically  attainable,  and  ever  too 
ktient  of  any  powers  confronting  its  will — however  legiti- 
existing — to  come  to  any  terms  of  compromise  with 
Intolerance,  Ui  the  pitch  of  internecine  conflict,  of  what- 
rarts  it  at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  constantly -recurring 

character 
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character  of  public  action  in  France.  Upon  that  rock  have  split 
for  tbc  last  eighty  years,  all  her  best  hopes  of  national  and  intrr* 
national  peace  and  progress. 

Prevost-ParadoPs  political  imagination  was  too  nimble  for  tar 
slow  march  of  facts,  like  that  of  many  higblyn^ndowed  Firncii' 
men;  and  when  such  an  imagination,  bodying  forth  the  forai 
of  things  unknown,  and  events  unborn,  translates  itself  ii 
action,  it  is  very  apt  to  precipitate  the  worst  evils  it 
anticipates.  '  Le  Fram;ais  est  une  macJdim  nerttute!  nid 
First  Napoleon,  with  his  keen  ansympathiaing  insight  into 
weak  points  of  the  national  character.  The  Frenchman  uVrt 
umbrage,  or  takes  fright,  Ike  a  high-mettled  charger,  ai  vhat- 
cver  unexpectedly  crosses  his  path,  or  aiTronts  his  amour  pro^. 
*  For  a  nation  which  has  known  greatness  and  gl'»ry; 
M.  Prevost-Paradol,  'there  is  no  alternative  between  maintaii 
its  old  prestige  or  sinking  into  complete  impotence.'  Let  this 
granted — it  may  still  be  aflirmcd  that  the  old  prestige  of  mtit 
is  the  last  thing  they  lose,  if  they  forbear  from  cixpoiing  it 
over  rude  tests.  Tlie  old  prestige  of  the  Spain  of  Charles 
survived  a  succession  of  Philips.  The  old  prestige  of  the  Vi 
power  and  polity  long  outlived  its  real  vigour.  The  old  nrcstigro 
France  assuredly  would  have  been  in  no  immediate  peril  fromtbt 
pacific  and  therefore  protracted  process  of  Cicrman  uniJ 
which  French  impatience  has  precipitated  by  the  red-l 
warfare  fosing  Fatherland  instantaneously  into  one.  Pr 
ParadoKs  passionate  demand — *  What  can  become  of  Fnuic 
with  a  new  military  power  of  fifty-one  millions  of  men  at 
doors?*  is  best  answered  by  another  question — V\1iat  wi 
was  there  on  the  part  of  Fnince  in  callings  by  her  armed  aV. 
that  new  power  which  might  long  have  remained  dormuit|2Bt9 
sudden  self- consciousness,  and  compelling  it  to  energetic  adiiwi- 
What  was  to  become  of  France  with  an  United  Germany  si  ^ 
doors  depended  mainly  on  what  degree  of  genial  heat  Ff>Q^ 
herself  retainrtl — of  what  internal  and  external  derekipDBi^ 
France  remained  capable.  If  her  internal  power  of  growtbs"^ 
expansion  was  decaying — and  her  all  but  stationary  |KipalaKiai  *^ 
home,  and  failure  to  colonise  even  »o  near  a  dependence  •f 
Algeria,  must  be  admitted  to  be  shrewd  sjtmptoma  of  mtto0*' 
seoesccncr  and  debility — the  cames  of  decline  could  nnlr  ^ 
aggravated  by  more  armin?  and  more  fighting.  For 
amongst  tbote  cmmk,  in  IVevost-Paradol's  opinion — in  mhy 
opinion  he  stond  by  no  means  single  amongst  serious  Fr 
writers — is  the  sUiw  rate  of  prn^ms  of  Frvnch  population  of 
timrs  roropatrd  with  that  of  l>rr  more  progTes&tve  cotitlnent^ 
insular  rivals.     *  We  must  consider  as  »biolutcly  chimericalf'  *'' 
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says,  'every  project  and  hope  of  preserving  for  France  her  relative 

rank  intbeworld,  if  those  Hojkjs  and  projects  do  not  take  this  maxim 
as  their  point  de  dvpart — that  the  number  of  Frenchmen  must  be 
made  to  increase  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  maintain  a  certain 
equilibrium  of  our  numerical  force  with  that  of  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  world.*  Assuredly  the  wars  of  the  Second  Empire, 
like  those  of  the  First,  have  run  directly  counter  to  *  every  pro- 
ject and  hope  of  preserving  for  France  her  relative  rank  in  the 
world '  by  preserving  unexhausted  her  flower  of  manhood,  and 
fanction  of  officina  gentium.  To  that  function  England  and 
Germany  have  succeeded — the  former  in  the  direct  work  of 
planting  new  colonies,  the  latter  in  furnishing  immense  contin- 
gents to  the  invading  forces  best  befitting  these  ages,  which  seek 
new  hemispheres,  not  to  contend  with  rivals,  but  to  conquer  the 
wilderness. 

*  Forty  millions  of  Froncb/  said  Prevost-Paradol,  '  concentrated  on 
oar  own  torritf)ry,  aro  by  no  means  sufficient  to  form  a  counterpoise 
to  fifly-ono  millions  of  GermanB,  whom  Prussia  vtaif  perhaps  }>€  able  to 
MDito  on  our  frontier,  and  the  increased  popnlation  which  Russia 
nay  he  ahh  to  boast  o/at  no  distant  period. 

*  Bot  htnv  insignificant  becomes  this  French  iigiire  of  forty  millions 
if  wo  tolco  the  census  of  all  the  populations  of  Knglish  tongue  who 
will  c*»vcr  the  globe,  when  the  United  States  of  America — when  tho 
Anglo-Saxnn  States  of  Oceania — shall  have  reached  full  development! 
How  shall  we  assttre  ouTHelves  of  a  propnriiojiaie  iRcreatie  of  population, 
indispcosablc,  if  it  is  hoped  that  ihc  French  name  is  still  to  count  for 
something  in  tho  world  ? ' 

This  question  also  may  be  replied  to  by  another — How  could 
the  youth  of  Franco  be  driven  by  hundreds  of  thousands  into 
the  life  of  camps,  yet  retained  for  the  life  of  cottages  and  the 
functions  of  fathers  of  families  ?  How  could  the  wealth  of 
France  be  lavished  by  thousands  of  millions  on  military  adven- 
tures, yet  husbanded  for  home-culture  or  for  peaceful  colonization  ? 

Prevost-ParaLlol  conceived  a  corresponding  increase  of  terri- 
tory to  be  not  less  indispensable  than  the  desired  increase  of 
Papulation  to  preserve  the  relative  importance  of  France  in  the 
""ale  of  nations.  He  perceived  however,  with  the  good  sense 
*uich  struggled  with  his  uneasy  patriotism,  that  France  can  no 
'*>nger  hope  to  found  colonies  at  a  distance  from  her  central  seat 
"f  empire.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ao<?  ttou  otw  is  a  demand  now 
^'fTicult  to  answer:  the  eartVs  surface  is  for  the  most  part  pre- 
'^ccupied  :  in  the  next  place,  Frenchmen  in  the  present  age  seem 
^  have  lost  the  spirit  of  distant  colonial  adventure.  Prevost- 
*^*radol  therefore  turned  his  views  to  Algeria,  which,  though  it 
***«  been  a  French  territorial  possession  these  forty  years,   seems 
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little  nearer  becoming  a  French  colon)?  tbanat  the  date  of 
quest.  *  A  liuntlied  and  twelve  thousand  Europeans,  imperfecitr 
guarded  by  seventy-six  tliousand  soldiers,  in  the  midst  of  tno 
millions  and  a  half  of  Arabs  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  tbr 
sliifhtcst  negligence  to  rise  in  revolt  against  us — voild  PAighie* 
Pointing  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  young  colony  of  Queens* 
land,  Prevost-Paradol  asked  sorrowfully  what  would  it  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  France  ? 

'  What  EnglJshuian  would  over  have  been  tcmpte<l  to  omlgMtd 
tliither?  What  else  would  hare  been  soon  there  but  a  camp,  a  c$&, 
a  theatre,  a  prison  ?  Hay  the  day  soon  come,'  be  eiclatmed,  *  wboi 
our  countrj'uien,  finding  themselves  cramped  fvr  room  in  French 
Africa  [Frenchmen  liave  hitherto  formctl  an  inconsiderable  poirtioo  of 
its  scanty  EurojKjan  population j,  will  overflow  over  ^Morocco  and 
Tunis,  and  at  length  lay  the  foundation  of  that  Mediterranean  empire, 
which  will  not  only  supply  a  eatisfaction  for  our  national  pride,  but 
which,  in  the  future  state  of  the  world,  will  certainly  become  the  \ut 
refuge  of  our  nntional  greatness.' 

After  all,  has  not  every  nation  its  bee  in  its  bonnet ?- 
may   it    not    modestly    be    asked,    whether    the    British    bni 
has  not  perhaps  buzzed  as  idly  in  its  time  as  any  of  its  urigt 
Iiours'?     Amongst  the  titles  of  the  chapters  remaining  unwritwi| 
of  Arbuthnot's  '  History  of  John  Rull,'  we  find  the  followin^- 
*  Chap.  iv. :    Of  the  methods  by  which  J*ihn  endeavoured  to  pr 
serve  peace  among  his  neighbours  ;  how  he  kept  a  pair  of  i 
yards  to  weigh  them,  and  by  diet,  purging,  vomiting,  and  bleedii 
tried  to  bring  them  to  equal  bulk  and  strength,*     Of  thcscliemw] 
to  preserve  the  European  balance  of  power  which  busied  Joltf 
liull    three    centuries,    it  may   be    observed    that   his  appTrbeft-j 
sions  and  his  armaments  were  almost  always   directed  at 
objects  of  traditional  jealousy  and   enmity  which  had 
antiquated,  and  long  after  the  real  sources  of  danger  should  hsv^j 
been  souglit  (if  such  must  needs  be  sought)  elsewhere,    Ttw] 
James  I.  lost  credit  for  seeking  to  be  friends  with  Spain,  iftf^ 
Spain   was   no   longer  dangerous  as  an  enemy  ;    and  Cri>mffw| 
gained  /TcrliC   for    the  'spirited'    foreign    policy   which   wfli  *! 
British  auxiliary  force  to  Dunkirk  to  help  France  to  sul 
a  really  formidable  rising  power  for  the  safer  neighbourhood  of  > 
sinking  power  in  the  Spanish  Low  Countries.     In  John  Suir» 
slowly  transferred  apprehension,  the  French  next  succeeded  ibtj 
Spaniards  in  the  traditional  character  of  '  natural  enemies,'  wl 
they  have  only  of  late  lost.     By  a  whimsical  contradiction,  wl"^' 
at  the  present  lime  the  old  bugbear  of  Antwerp  (supposing  it  iM 
the  possession  of  France)  being  a  pistol  presented,  as  the  fii**1 
Napoleon  vaunted,  at  the  breast  of  England,  has  been  revireJio' 
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Par1iameDt,and  out  of  it,  on  the  provocation  of  recent  disclosures, 
a  xnontb  t»r  two  back  Jolin  Bull  was  begg;in^  the  Frencli  Govern- 
ment to  let  him  lav  out  millions  in  constructing  a  French  port 
for  steamers  of  the  largest  size  liirectly  opposite  Dover — furnish- 
ing funds,  in  other  words,  for  presenting  the  justol  to  his  owu 
breast  formidably  nearer  than  the  Scheldt. 

When  (ioethe  accompanied  the  memorable  Prussian  campaign 
of  the  Argonnein  1792 — a  campaign  commenced,  in  M.  Ollivier's 
phrase,  a  c<Tur  ieger,  and  soon  retreated  from  with  heavy  hearts 
over  heavy  roads — he  describes  the  sudden  awakening;  of  the 
German  excursionists  in!o  France  from  their  dream  of  conquest, 
s()  similar  to  that  of  the  French  excursionists  into  (jermany 
seventy-eight  years  afterwards.  *  Every  one  now,'  said  Goethe — 
on  the  first  rumour  of  intended  retreat — 'saw  the  situation ;  none 
looked  each  other  in  the  face  ;  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  to  curse 
their  luck  or  their  leaders.  T<»wards  night  we  formed  a  circle 
tn  which  few  seemed  disposed  to  break  silence;  but  at  length 
there  was  a  {jeneral  appeal  to  me  to  know  what  I  thought  of  it 
aJl.  I  replied,  *'  From  this  spot  and  frctm  this  day  begins  a  new 
epoch  of  world-history,  and  you  wilt  be  able  to  say  that  you 
were  here  to  see  it."  * 

The  wheel  of  Revolution  has  run  full  circle.  What  lessons 
Revolution  had  to  teach,  Germany  as  well  as  France  has  learned. 
TUjs  time  it  is  France,  not  Germany,  that  has  rushe<l  into  '  war 
^t  an  idea,'  and  tlie  idea  she  warred  for  was  to  arrest  by  force  f>f 
15  German  national  union,  which  her  declaration  <if  war  at 
ice  converted  into  an  accomplishe<l  fact.  The  bafllcd  French 
llgerents  of  this  year — careut  quia  vite  sacro — are  scarce  likely 
rbaps  to  hear  the  sentence,  which  the  great  German  poet  pro- 
wiically  uttered  to  his  nmiradt-s  in  the  Prussian  campaign  of 
|*ieArg<»nne  in  17t)2,  applied  with  equal  frankness  by  French 
jjps  to  the  French  campaign  of  the  Rhine  in  1870 — *  From  tliis 
»y  begins  for  France  and  Germany  a  new  epoch,  anil  you  may 
>yyou  have  lived  to  see  it.' 

If  We  couhl  imagine  ourselves  unconcerned  spectators  of  these 
■Uropean  vicissitudes,  there  might  be  reserved  for  us  a  rude 
iJfaJieninff  at  no  distant  period.  When  Louis  XI.,  in  'Quentin 
'nrward,*  asks  his  astrologer  if  he  can  predict  his  own  de^th,  he 
splies  that  it  will  happen  'twenty-four  hours  before  that  of  your 
"Majesty.*  The  present  collapse  of  a  military  power,  which  has 
^arche<l  abreast  with  our  own  through  so  many  eventful  ages  of 
*^ropean  history,  must  have  something  of  consequence  to  teach 
^  And  that  something  we  cannot  think  to  l)e  exactly  what 
*Mr,  L<»we  says  it  is,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Elgin:   *\Vhat  we 
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have  been  witnessing  '  U  not  precisely  '  the  destractioa  of  u.  moat 
gallant  standing  army  bj  what  is   not  a  standing  armr/     MThMt 
*  we  think   we   hear' — if  wc  hear  riphtJy — is   not  •  the  koell  of 
standings    armies.'       There    is  something    almost   like  whftX  OCT 
French  neighbours  call  an  amfre  dension^  in  tennii^  tbe  PrWMa 
military  organisation,  as  remodelled  since  IStiO,  *aii  or^anuBtim 
mainly  useful  for  defensive  wars/      It  was  remodelled  exprasly 
for  such  purposes  as  it  served  in  1^66  in  the  w«r  agminst  AttMtim; 
and  that  war  was  neither  defensive,  nor,  in  its  outset,  otherwije 
than   most  nnpopular.     The  ineflfectireness    of  the    call*   made 
upon  the  Laodwphr  in  1830,  1848,  and  sabscquent  ytariy  when 
Prussia   was    really  playing    a    defensive  part   in  German  and 
European  politics,    had  sufficiently   shown   that,    unless   at  ex- 
ceptional   epochs    of   enthusiasm,    such    as    1813,    Mr.    Lowes 
*armed  nation  *  was,  even   for  defensive  purposes,  a  Crmil  reed 
trust  to. 

It  was    in    direct    de6ance    of    popular    predispositions, 
repeated  parliamentary  majorities,  that  Kini^  VV'illiam  aodC 
Bismank  carried  through   that  reorganisation    of   the   Pn»iui 
military  system  by  which  it  has  been,  during  the  last  ten  ittf^ 
without  losing  its  Landwehr  reserve,  approximated,  as  tepa^ 
the  regular  forces  kept  on  foot,  to  the  great  standing  armies  ai 
neighbouring  rival  Powers.     'The  Prussian  Govenunenti*  mn 
a  well-informed  French  military  writer,  just  before  tbe  sudilsP 
outbreaking  of  the  present  war,*  '  from  the  beginning  opposed  V> 
the  discontent  of  the  doctrinaires  of  the  Liberal  party  that  {^soo 
indifference  which  so  long  enabled   it  to  sustain  a  chronic 
stitutional    conflict    with    the    Chambers.       All    endowed 
political  foresight  anticipated   with  confidence  that,  on  the 
when  success  should  ratify  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Crown, 
democratet  unUairta  [ultra  Liberal  partisans  of  German 
would  be  the  first  to  applaud  a  policy  from  which  tbey  had  ^ — ^ 
held  their  sanctioQ,  and  would  thus  themselves,  almost  withoo^ 
knowing  it,    be    brought    under    discipline    by    the     prerailill^^ 
military  spirit/ 

Tbe  goremiiif  po««r  of  Prottia  b  that  ascribed  to  her  by  Mr. 
CaHyle — itrUl — inclading  onder  that  name  whatever  cones 
within  the  desrrintion  of  systematic  scieotific  civil  and  militanr 
admiuistxatioa.  ilrr  military  organisation  has  always  had  a 
stroog  royal  aad  aristocratic  hackbooe ;  it  is  tins  *that  is 
seatMl  by  Kin;  William  aod  ComC  Btsnarck  at  tbe  preaeol 
but  the  mpopttlar  stiffness  of  ike  tystm  has  not  prevented 
superiorilT  in  science  and  acttott  orer  tbe  less  rigid  milt 
hicrarrhins  of  Aostria  and  France.     The  English  army,  weuAy 
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as  it  bas  always  been  in  numbers,  compared  witb  die  work  it 
has  to  do,  bas  bltherto  preserved  tbosc  5«>[id  (|uaUties  in  its  regi- 
mental system — tbose  habits  of  respectful  command  and  steady 
obedience,  wbicb  tbe  French  army  was  losinpr,  by  the  testimony 
of  General  Trochu,  three  years  back,"  even  before  the  rude 
tests  of  this  war. 

Unfortunately  there  is  not  yet  apparent  in  our  civil  or  military 
authorities  that  js^enius  of  or^nisation  which  calls  a  nation — as 
Stein  and  Schamhorst  did  in  1807 — in  aid  of  an  army  com- 
pulsorily  reduced  in  numerical  force,  but  not  less  on  that 
account  the  indispensable  nucleus  and  vital  centre  of  the  whole 
national  military  organisation.  Between  the  two  stools  of  our 
relaxed  Militia  and  our  amateur  Volunteer  system,  there  is 
imminent  danger  of  our  national  defensive  force  falling  help- 
lessly to  the  ground.  Admirable  raw  material  of  such  force  we 
bave  indeed  in  abundance,  but  partly  unemployed,  partly  frittered 
away  in  detail.  The  Volunteer  movement  itself,  indeed,  in  its 
origin,  may  be  regarded  as  a  patriotic  protest  against  the  neglect 
of  the  practical  solution  by  national  authority  of  the  problem  of 
national  defence.  But  it  is  a  protest  sectional,  scattered,  and  so 
far  powerless.t 

If  wc  want  such  lessons  as  Prussia  got  in  bygone  years,  and  as 
France  is  now  getting,  to  teach  us  how  to  make  effective  military 
use  of  the  men  and  material  we  have,  we  are  not  unlikely  to 
get  them  in  our  turn, — perhaps  at  no  distant  day ;  but  national 
greatness  and  independence  do  not  always  survive  such  lessons. 

h  would  be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  military  Kmpirp,  under  the  supremacy  of  an  ambi- 
tious and  aggressive  State  like  Prussia,  is  a  serious  danger  to  the 
independence  of  the  other  European  powers.  VVe  are  astonished 
fuxl  persons  seeking  to  impose  upon  our  credulity,  and  to  quiet 
ir  apprehensions,  by  the  assurance  that  the  military  organisation 
»f  Prussia  is  designed  only  for  defensive  purposes,  and  is  not 
tapted  to  aggressive  war  ;  nor  have  ive  that  confidence  which 
lany  of  our  contemporaries  profess  to  feel  in  the  moderation  of 
nissian  statesmen  and  of  the  German  people.  The  eagerness 
'itli  which  all  classes  in  Germany  now  clamour  for  the  annexa- 
)0  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  affords  a  bad  augury  for  the  future* 

'  '  L'Annctf  Fru^aiw  en  1867,'  p.  29. 

t  The  very  variei)'  of  voluntivr  uniforms  U  > sonrcc  of  weakncsc  und  iinpatp&oe. 
'^ttiwithiu  oar  own  knu«lc<lKe  i^At  young  meo.  sHer  Biting  tbemselTcs  out  in 
*>KtfMioa  with  two  tlififerfjiC  uuifonuA  of  two  different  locoJ  corpe,  hsTc  declined 
^  jnin  a  third,  merely  on  ibu  score  of  the  required  further  expeuM  uf  a  third 
'^i  ifiinn.  Common  sense  snggests  the  qui-fttiou — why  ijf  not  the  volunteer  uniform 
^Jikr>,  in  cut  and  coluar,  for  all  ?— witb  a  distinctive  tjution,  or  t>ell,  or  cockade,  or 
^hat  not,  to  mark  the  different  corps. 
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The  ]ove  of  foreipi  conqupst  grows  with  success,  aiiJ  soon  tak^ 
posspssion  itf  .1  poople.  The  groat  Prussian  Lutorian  desctiliei 
the  teclint?  f»f  liU  Governmi-nt  at  the  time  o(  the  infamous  \w 
litiun  of  Polanil,  in  words  which  are  now  applicable  to  the  wliulc 
German  pcoplp  : — *  The  Prussian  Government  prnsp<*(l  r-agrrlv 
at  Polish  territory,  delighted  at  every  fresh  acqui^tttion*  aatJ 
careless  of  futnre  conseqttences."  GjuuI  Uisinarck  has,  in  h  >• . 
told  F!)urope  that  he  is  careless  of  future  cotuequences ;  uixi  &: 
would  be  madness  in  Kur(»jje  not  to  be  on  her  guard.  But  ii 
Prussia,  intoxicated  with  her  unparalleled  success;,  should  seek 
still  further  to  enlarge  her  empire^  at  the  expense  of  neighbiNir- 
ing  States,  she  will  sooner  or  later  arouse  against  her  an  Eumpf^&a 
coalition,  which  nu  single  State,  however  great  and  warlike,  tvsai 
ever  yet  withstood,  and  which  will  as  surely  humble  tlieprid^ 
and  power  of  Prussia  as  it  overthrew  the  mighty  monarch)  of 
the  First  Napoleon. 


AnT.  IV. — IJansarU's  Parliamentary  DehaieM.     1870. 

THE  great  war  which  has  desolated  the  Continent  tliis  summ 
has   left  England    unscathed   by   its  scorihing  fire.    1 
nations  engaged  in  this  conllict  are  rieithrr  <»f  them  those  wbcl 
she  is  bound  to  assist  by  treaty  ;   but  it  has  btrn  acknonM 
by  statesmen  of  both  parties  that  there  arc  countries  whose  in* 
pendence  she  must  be  prepared  to  <lefend,  and  that  there  »** 
treaties  which  it  would  be  dishonour  to  repudiate. 

The  possibility  of  having  to  make  war  with  cither  oft 
great  military  nations  now  engaged  in  hostilities,  hfl»  \ 
Englishmen  to  ask  how  far  we  are  j)repare<l  for  stub  a  c«Jt' 
gency. 

A  general  impression  appears  to  pervade  the  public  mind 
our  state  of  military  preparation  for  a  land  war  is  insu/hcieat 
disjointed  ;  that  our  regular  army  is  too  small  in  niimlwn  W 
of  much  weight  even  as  auxiliaries  in  a  European  war;  ihft' 
infantry,   though  the  Iwst  in  the  world,   has  been  reduced  *** 
below  the  numbers  desirable  for  Hnme  defence;  that  the  »** 
bcrs  of  men  in  each  company,  and  the  numbers  of  comp»** 
in  each   regiment,   are   lower  than  is   necessary   for  regim*^^   ^ 
efficiency,   and    that  the    cavalry,   the    artillery,    and    the   ^^    .^ 
transport  are  not  in  a  condition  to  enable  us  speedily  to  takf  r 
in  the  1  lUmrs,  the  dangers,  and  the  glories  of  a  campaign. 
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untccrs  cuuse  ^mve  anxiety,  and  iiinke 
ho&e  who  care  for  the  honour  of  England  anfl  the  faith  of 
Teatips,  fear  that  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  may  follow  Denmark 
In  looking-  on  British  faith  as  a  broken  reed  ;  yet  otliers  seem 
Iclfishly  to  comfort  themselves  with  the  delusion  that  our  insular 
position  will  enable  us,  at  least,  to  make  our  own  neutmlity 
tcspected,  and  that  our  navy  has  not  been  neglected  amid  the 
[violent  economies  of  the  present  Administration. 

NVe  prop<»se  to  examine  critically,  but  without  prejudice,  so 
I  far  as  we  are  enabled  by  ofllctal  <loeuments  and  parliamentary 
ideclarations,  the  changes  introduced  into  the  navy  by  the  pre- 
jient  Government,  with  the  results  upon  its  cfiiciency  in  men, 
pbips,  and  guns.  'Peace,  Ketrenrhment,  Reform/  have  been 
the  desire  of  the  country  and  its  motto  for  many  years ;  but  the 
Conservative  Party  have  thought  that  Peace  was  best  to  be  kept 
or  preparations  for  war ;  that  Retrenchment  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  to  endanger  efficiency,  and  that  Reform  should  only 
w  applied  to  j>rove<l  abuses.  The  party  now  in  power,  to  do 
j^neui  justice,  have  always  held  different  language.  Peace  was  to 
|w  obtained  by  them  at  any  price.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
tuembcrs  of  the  Government  said,  and  no  doubt  felt — *  Perish 
[Sttvov  rather  than  England  should  go  to  war!'  Similar  apathy 
*as  evinced  by  the  Whig  Governnifnt  when  Schleswig  and  Han- 
*i^er  were  conquered  by  the  })l(Hid  and  inm  policy  of  Prussia  ;  and 
tw>iiR  who  beard  the  faint-hearted  tones  of  the  warlike  declaration 
<*f  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  felt  that  but  for  public  feeling 
■^tiuitle  the  walls  of  Parliament,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  would 
l*cadily  have  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  covet 
Ii*h(?ir  territories. 

Ketrenc  hment  with  the  present  Government  means  Low  Estl- 

ites  without  regard  to  eiliciency.     It  means  fewer  men,  fewer 
lorsps,  fewer  guns,  smaller  stocks  of  stores  and  ammunition.     It 
'teans  reducti<m  in  every  item  of  warlike  preparation,  and  of  the 
j*»tablisbments  essential  to  the  conduct  of  successful  war.    Reform 

•we  nec<l   not  say  what  that  means  in  their  eyes.     It  means 
lisestablishmcnt  and  discndowment,  our  cherished  institutions 
Nirrificed  and  democracy  unveiled. 

!  In  the  '(Quarterly*  for  January,  1869,  we  reviewed  the  suc- 
P*aful  eff<»rts  which  had  been  made  by  the  Conservative  Admiii- 
l«tmtion  to  re-establish  the  navy  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  in  the 
fwo  years  during  which  they  held  office.  Nearly  a  similar 
berind  has  since  elapsed,  and  we  again  desire  to  take  a  similar 
review  onr  of  naval  position  and  policy. 

I   On  the  8th  of  March,  1869,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
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introducing  the  Navy  Estimates,  that 
were  three  suhjocts  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Adminilt^'  hwl 
been  specially  directed.*  'The  first  of  those  siihj€»cu/  he  said, 
*  is  the  reform  in  the  organisation  of  the  Board  and  the  sub- 
oniinale  departments  of  ihe  Admiralty  aflccting  all  tlic  votes  Utr 
Naval  Establishments  ;  the  second  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  our  fleets  and  our  men  ;  nnd  the  third  is  our 
policy  in  relation  to  the  dockyards  and  to  ship-building/  \^e 
propose  now  to  examine  how  far  the  reduction  in  the  Boaxtl 
of  Admiralty  and  in  the  Naval  Establishments  has  produced 
economy  in  the  public  charge  antl  efliciency  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  Admiralty,  The  Board  of  Admiralty 
constituted  in  1830  by  Sir  James  Graham,  consisted  of 
members.  Of  these  the  First  Lord  might  be  either  a  civilian 
or  a  naval  officer ;  four  were  naval  ofTicera  selected  for  thrir 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  one,  the  Civil  Lord,  was  sup- 
posed to  take  cognisance  of  the  financial  arrangements  for 
na\'y.  Sir  James  Graham,  when  called  as  a  witness  before 
Committee  appointed  bv  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th 
March,  1861,  gave  evidence  that  on  the  whole  he  found 
reason  to  desire  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
and  he  was  supported  in  that  opinion  by  the  Duke  of  Sonif 
by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  by  Sir  Francis  Baring,  who  W 
all  been  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  by  Sir  Ceor^ 
Seymour,  Admiral  Bowles,  and  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  di«' 
guishetl  naval  officers,  who  had  each  held  the  positicm  of  Fi 
Sea  Lord.  Evidence  was  given  by  one  ex-First  Lord,  Sir  J 
Pakington,  and  by  three  distinguished  naval  officers,  Sir  Tba 
Cochrane,  Admiral  Elliot,  and  Admiral  Denman — who,  ho 
Lad  never  held  office  at  the  Admiralty — that  they  objected 
general  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and 
substitute  a  Minister  of  Marine ;  but  none  of  the  witncssesa 
to  have  suggested  that  if  the  Board  of  Admiraltv  were 
continued,  the  number  of  its  members  nr  the  general  distrihui 
of  its  business  should  be  allere<l.  No  sooner,  howev 
Mr.  Childcrs  taken  office  tlian  he  determined  to  red' 
number  of  the  Board  from  six,  at  which  it  had  formerly 
maintained,  to  five,  and  to  make  such  further  changes  ia  t^ 
permanent  officers  of  the  Board  as  completely  altere<l  the  r 
introduced  by  Sir  James  Graham.  This  reduction  in 
number  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  appears  not  to  have 
made  with  any  view  to  economy,  although  this  has  been 
i{uently  asserted  by  the  supporters  of  the  Government ;  bdt 


•  *  Hansard/  cxc'iv,  pp.  67,  CB. 
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♦stimntes  show  that  the  snlary  of  the  Fourth  Sea  Lord  who  was 
*xtinpuifihocl,  was  (ltvide<l  between  the  First  Naval  Lord  and 
tlie  Third  Lord,  whose  salaries  were  increased  each  by  500/.  a 
^ear.  It  was  not  long-,  however,  before  it  was  found  that  the 
work  of  the  department,  even  in  peace,  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
performed  by  a  Board  consisting"  of  five ;  and  an  officer,  a 
captain  in  the  navy  on  full  pay,  was  attached  to  the  Admiralty  to 
perform  various  duties  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  members 
of  the  Board  to  overtake.  One  of  the  Lords  in  Waiting  was 
also  for  some  time  lent  to  the  Admiralty  to  do  duty  until  at  last 
be  has  been  absorbed  into  the  Board  itself,  and  a  rear-admiral 
having  hoisted  his  flag-  at  Woolwich,  has  been  employed  at 
the  Board  to  discharjje  duties,  which  no  doubt  he  is  very  com- 
petent to  perform,  but  which  he  would  perform  more  satisfac- 
torily if  he  were  in  the  Commission  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  Hig:h  Admiral.  Tlie  reduction  of  the  number  of  die  Board 
has,  therefore,  neither  added  to  its  efficiency  nor  reduced  the 
public  charge. 

At  Somerset  House  great  changes  have  taken   place.     The 

office   of   Storekeeper-General,    the    office    of   Comptroller    of 

Victualling,  the  office  of  Registrar  of  Contracts,  have  all  been 

abolished,  and  a  Purchase  Department   has  been  created,  whose 

it  is   to  perform    the   functions   hitberlo  exercised   in   the 

it  has  absorbed.     The  Comptroller  of  the  Coast  Guard 

also  abolished,  though  it  would  seem  that  our  first  reserve 

ships,  the  eight  ironclad  ships  prepared  for  lliat  purpose  by  the 

Cooiervative  Government  for  the  Coast  Guard  S«T\*ice,  would 

«*ve  required   an   officer   of   rank   to   supervise  and   command 

"'Pni,     In  eflcct  it  has  so  been  found,  for  the  captain  in  die  navy 

attached   to  the  Admiralty  Office,  as  we  before  state<l,  to  fulfil 

^^  functions  of  the  Fourth  Sea  Lord,  is  sent  to  sea  at  times  as 

*  *^onimodorc  to  command  this  Coast  Guard  squadron  of  evolu- 

^"^   and   the  rear-admiral  who   bas  lately   hoisted  his    flag  at 

''oolwi<h  for  service  at  the  Admiralty,  is  performing  the  duties 

V*  *-«mptroller  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  of  Fourth  Sea  Lord  at 

*'»^b;.ehall. 

■'^hcse  reductions,  however,  have  not   been  attended  with  in- 

J'^atice  or  injury  to  individuals.     The  officers  have  been  duly 

j*^t»aionc<l,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  stated  that 

Jr^'2    Purchase   Department  is  on   its   trial,  and   has  begged  for 

J'^'^her  time  to  let  us  judjre  of  the  result     But  when  we  come  to 

^^  clerks  and  others  who  have  been   discharged  wholesale,  the 

**<^  seems  to  us  to   be  different.     Hitherto  employment  in  the 

£^■^110  service   has  been   considered  honourable  and  permanent. 

**«   salary  is  not  high,  and   the  prospects  of  ambition  are  not 

likely 
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likely  to  bu  gratified  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employ 
was  certain   and    the    pension   was   secure.     Among  tlic    manj 
disadvantages  which  we  tliink  the  public  have  suHcrcd  from 
discharge,  sudden  and  unexpected,   of  so  many  of  its  mem 
not  the  least  is   the  distrust   tliat  has  been   engendered   in  the 
minds  of  the  public  servants  of  ihe  good  faith  of  the  Govt 
ment  of  the  ctmntry.     Nor  does  It  seem  that  any   saving 
been   effected  by  these  inconsiderate  discharges.     The  vote 
the  Admiralty  Office,  in  the  estimates  for  186^-70,  was  1*3S,7< 
The  vote  of  the    Admiralty    Oflice  in    the    year   lt»70-7l 
15y,3l38/.,   sliowing   a  decrease  of  9330/.  ;  and  the   transfers 
charges  from   the  other  votes  amount  to  4100/^  representing! 
total  decrease  in   the  vole   for  the   Admirahy   in    this    >€:ar 
13,442/.     But  against  this  decrease   in  the  vote  for  the  Adi 
raity  OfHce  are  about  25,511/.  of  pensions,   from  which,  if 
deduct  the  decrease  claimed  of  13,'i42/.,  we  get  an   additiol 
cost  to  the  country  of  about  12,000/.  a  year. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  so  retired  <:ompulsorily  from  scrri 
at  the  Admiralty  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  might   still  have 
been  capable  of  performing  excellent  service  to  the  State.     Tl 
however,  are  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  considerable  pensions,  and 
their  services  again  required  would  hesitate  probably  to  olfor  th( 
to  the  Admiralty.     The  strength  of  the  Admiralty  Office  hav] 
been,  1lu•ref<^^e,   reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  follows  that  in 
time  of  public  emergency,  any  increase  of  tlie  fleet,  any  um 
transport   of  troops,  any  ]icrformancc   of  any  extra    ituty, 
number  of  clerks  in  the   Admiralty   Office   will   again  reqi 
to   be  incrcase<1,  and   if  the  present  policy  prevails,   will  ai 
require  to  be  reduceil  to  swell  the  pension  list,  when  their  imi 
diatc   services   are  no   longer  required.      Even  at  this   roomei 
with  the  slight  pressure  required  from  preparation  for  Euru[ 
contingencies,   extra  clerks  have  to   be  hired,    to  d<>  the  wc 
that  would   formerly  have  been  done  by  the  permanent  offici 
who  are  now  pensioned.     If  these   discharges  had   only  tal* 
effect   upon   thost-  grntlemen  whu   were  willing   to   retire  fwl 
the   public  servirc   un   payment  of  their   pension,   no  casei 
individual   Imrdship  would  have  occurred  ;  and   the  Aduiii*lt* 
at   first  fearing  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  detennionl 
dismiss  only  those  who  were  willing   to  go.     On   the  22tul 
June,  1809,  Mr.  Childers,   in   reply  to   Lord    Henry  Lfnooc^Kf 
stated: — 

*  Other  clerks  than  those  alrwidy  retired  are  expected  to  Apply' 
retirement  shortly.     No  clerks  have  been  diechargud  against 
will.     In  ecvoral  o&Res  there  wan  hoRitation  and  some  corrofipondi! 
but  ultimately  I  believe  that  in  every  case  tho  retirement  was  n 
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Ury,  under  tlie  terms  approved  by  the  Tieosiiry.'— l/aiwari,  cxovii. 
p.  413. 

\o   sooner    had   Pailiauicnt    risen,    Omn    the  assuifincc    thai 
clerks  were  not  to   be  discharfj^ed  against  their  will   fell  to  the 
ground  ;  and   many  were  Itirced  to  retire.      A  good  instance  of 
the  method  adopted    to  force  gentlemen  n;:;ainst  their   will  out 
of  the  public  service  may  be  shown  in  the  ruses  of  Mr,  Henry 
Duodas  and   Mr.  James.     Both   these  gentlemen,  had   devoted 
their    lives   to  the  service   of  the  Crown  in   the  Admiralty  at 
Whitehall.      Both  had   done  good  service,  and  held  positions  of 
trust.      Both,    by    a    singular    coincidence,    held    Conserv.ative 
opinions;  and  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  had  further  the  unpardonable 
fault,    in  Whig  eyes,  of  l>cing  the  grandson  of  Lord   Melville. 
He    bad    lx?en   private    secretary   to    Sir    Frederick   Cirey,    and 
lo  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  as  First  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admiralty; 
but  ibis  appears  only  to  have  aggnivate<i  his  other  faults.     Mr, 
James  had  been  entrusted  with  tlic  management  of  the  gunnery 
department  at  a  time  of  unexampled  change,  and  had  given  satis- 
faction to  all  those  with  whom  he  had  acted.      It  was  determined 
lo  dismiss  these  gentlemen.     They  were  invited  to  go  ;  they  both 
declined.     They  were  then  threatened.     An  ex  post  facto  report 
was   obtained   winch  set  forth  that  they  were  not  very  capable 
o(hcers,  and  tbis  in  the  teeth  of  the  commendatory  certificates 
they    both    posftesse<l.     Under    these    accumulated    attacks,   Mr, 
Henry  Dundas  yielded  and  left  the  public  service,  deprived  for 
ever  of  all    his  legitimate  hopes  of  promotion  and  occupation. 
Mr.  James,  however,  consulted  his  solicitor;  he  gave  notice  tliat 
K)  soon  as  he  was  dismissrd,  he  should  institute  proceedings  for 
*  libel    up<m  his   character  against  the  author  of  the  report  to 
vhich  we   have  alluded  above,   and  he  hinted    that  his  list  of 
Witnesses   would   include  all  the  Board,   from  the   First   Lord 
"ownwards.     The  prospect  of  publicity  alarmed    the   hea<]s  of 
^^_  Atlmiralty;    they   yielded    to   fear   what   tliey   had    refused 
^  jQstiie,   and  Mr.  James  still  has  the  honour  of  serving  bis 
«^<nintry. 

before  leaving  the  case  of  the  Admiralty  clerks,  we  desire  to 

y  one  word  in  behalf  of  their  honour.      VVe  regret  to  say  that 

*^^Mant  attacks  upon  it  have  been  made  by  the  present  Secretary 

'J*.  ^W  Admiralty.     The  foundation  for  these  attacks  has  been  the 

**^>Covery  of  one  instance  of  dishonesty  in  this  vast  body  of  public 

"^^^ants.      Mr.   Gambler  was   justiv    punished    by   the    law   for 

'^^tetnpting  to  per&uade  contractors  that  iov  their  bribes  he  would 

***ist  them  to  cheat  the  public.     The  system  of  contracts  was, 

w>»C'ver,  so  rigid^  that  though  he  may  have  succeetied  in  decetv^iog* 

*ume  contractors  with  false  hopes,  he  and   his  arcomplioei  did 

not 


not  iucceed  in  causin;^  tlie  loss  of  one  penny  to  tLc  country,    Tlui 
Jisrovery,  moroover,  was  made  immwliftteiy  after  the  ncccssioti 
of  the  present  Government  to  power  and  und^r  tht-  old  syrtem. 
wliicli,  however  cumbrous  it   may  have  seemed,   proterie*!  tK< 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  honour  of  its  officers.     The  oaA 
contract  system  had   this  advantage,  that  no  ctmtroct  could    ^^ 
entered  into  without  the  cognizance  and  supervision  of  at  le^^^ 
(me  Lord  of  the  A<Imiralty,  one  principal  officer, and llie  Reptst^C^r 
of  Contracts,  all  of  them  independent  of  each  other,  and  withczuo* 
the  pdwcr,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  of  combining  in  a  frauci^aU' 
lent  transaction.     Stories  have  been  told  by  the  Secretary  of 
Admitulty,  in  the  House,  of  false  keys  and  dishonest  mi 
but  no  false  key  has   yet  been  produced,  and  no  dishonest 
senger  has  yet  Ijcen  punishetl ;  and  further,  were  it  possible 
suppose  that   the  tender-box  had   thus   been  tamperecl  with,  I 
tenders  themselves  were  always  in  sealed  envelopes,  the  ofietiM~Mig 
of  which    must   have   le<l   to  detoctinn.     Where    large  sums     o( 
money  are  to  be   disbursed — where  great  contracts    have  to    o* 
taken — it  must  be  advantageous  to  the  public  not  only  that  their 
pecuniary  interests  are  duly  guarded,  but  that  the  arnmgeroeflt^^ 
are  such  that  no  shadow  of  snsj)icion  shall  rest  upon  the  name  c\ 
its  public  servants.     This  was  attained   under  the  old  contnci 
system;   \vc  doubt  if  it  is  maintftinctl    under  the  new  Purchur 
Department. 

The  reductions  effected  in  the  clerical  staff  at  the  AdoaimltT, 
and  the  confusion  of  duties  incident  to  the  abolition  of  ncccamrx 
offices,  have  led  to  some  ludicrous  mistakes.    The  Firet  Sea 
at  the  head  of  the  personnel,  and  the  Third  Lorrl  and  Contxolli 
at  the  head  of  the  materiel,  net  as  independent  authorities, 
custom   of  dailv  meeting  at  the  Board  and  consultation  havi 
been  almost  entirely  relinquished,  no  sufficient  means  existed  of 
letting  these  quasi-inde[%ndent  great  authorities  know  wbal 
was  respectively  ordering. 

Thus  the  First  Sea  LonI  ordered  one  of  Her  Majesty's  thtpf 
sea  uj)on  service,  and  imagined  his  orders  had  been  obe\ed.  '" 
tlie  same  day  and  about  the  same  lime  the  Controller  ordered  the" 
ship  into  dock  for  some  alteration  or  repair.  His  onler  was 
obeyed.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  eaptain  ralle<]  at  Whiles 
hull  to  report  himself,  when  the  First  Sea  Lord  for  the  first  tii 
became  aware  that  his  order  was  still  unexecoted.  *  Why 
yon  not  at  sra.  Sir,  as  I  ordered?*  *  Because,  Sir,  I  have 
been  ordere<l  into  dock.'  '  Who  onlercd  you  ?'  *  The  Admifall 
Sir/  It  may  tiuly  be  said  that  Mr.  ChiMcrs  fulfils  the  charital 
injunction  nut  to  Jet  his  right  luuid  know  what  his  loft  hand 
doing. 
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So  far  as  tHe  reconstruction  of  the  Admiralty  is  concerned, 
tiie  ^rand  secret  appears  to  have  been  to  g^et  rid  of  the  naval 
element  in  the  government  of  the  navy  and  to  buy  by  private 
bargain  the  stores  and  supplies  for  tlie  public  service.  Among 
the  many  errors  of  which  the  new  purchase  system  has  been  the 
fruitful  parent,  none  has  l>een  more  la^laring  or  more  injurious 
ihnn  the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  coal.  Attached  to  the 
Purchase  Department  is  a  buyer,  whose  business  it  is  to  purchase 
the  coal  for  the  navy,  receiving  '6d.  per  ton  on  every  ton  obtained 
for  the  naval  service  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  so  large  a 
percentage,  representing  more  than  half  of  the  onlinary  royalty, 
Divist  make  it  a  goa<l  appointment  for  the  fortunate  recipient.  The 
Jtore  of  fuel  for  our  sieam  fleet  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
lis  successful  conduct,  and  some  considerable  experience  under 
former  administrations  had  matured  a  plan  for  supplying  it  which 
iseetned  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  plentiful  stock  at  the  principal 
ic«aling  stations,  and  a  regulated  and  constant  replenishing  of  the 
Wore  on  a  system  which  was  capable  of  immediate  expansion  when 
I^Oision  arose.  Coal  for  steam  men-of-war  roust  stow  compactly, 
P^  gt?neratc  heat  without  burning  away  too  quickly.  Above  all 
ting's  it  must  be  smokeless  and  enable  the  commander  to  conduct 
'^  ship  without  betraying  her  position  to  the  enemy,     Onecoal- 

ftl  in  the  world,  that  of  South  Wales,  fulfils  these  conditions. 
■inexhaustible  supply  of  smokeless  and  excellent  fuel  can  be 
^^-ined  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  Its  atlvantage  is  fully  recog- 
rp*cl.  Foreign  countries  arc  only  too  anxious  to  obtain  it  for 
IS.X*  w"ar  ships  ;  and,  despite  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  coal- 
^^rs  in  other  parts  of  Englaml  and  Scotland,  the  Conservative 
^'^^«rnment  had  made  the  South  Wales  coal   the  sole  supply  of 

L^fvar-ships  of  the  navy.  Tlie  contract  system  by  which  coal 
^jbtained  was  simple :  it  protected  the  public  from  overcharge 
''^«5a«onable  competition  ;  it  protected  the  navy  from  the  supply 
p-«^different  fuel  by  closely  guarding  the  sources  from  which 
J^  was  obtained. 

^^Le  quality  of  cvcrv  seam  of  coal  in  the  country  is  thorougldy 
'*'^*n.  The  admirable  establishment  at  the  School  of  Alinps  in 
''"**iyn  Street  can  readily  aHord  the  Government  every  informa- 
^^^8  to  the  proper  kind  of  coal  for  every  purpose,  as  well  as 
^HKam  from  which  to  obtain  it.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
^^-i»wner  was  cnabJtxl  to  have  specimens  of  his  cf)al  cxperi- 
^f^tally  tested  in  the  Government  Dockyards,  and,  if  found 
J^t^blf,  his  mine  was  at  once  placed  on  the  Government  list 
«3  list,  which  contains  the  names  of  a  vast  number  of  coal-pits, 
*^  no  sealed  book,  and  when  coal  was  wanted  for  the  navy, 
rs  were  issued  to  all  who  had  the  proper  material,  and  thus 

a  c!ompetition 
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a  competition  was  ensured  which  kept  down  the  price  and 
obtained  the  rcqiiisitf  quality.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
aJl  the  coal  ior  the  navy  was  taken  from  the  W'elsli  coal-firid. 
For  sea-going  war-ships  that  coal,  as  beings  smokeless,  uns 
solely  used  ;  bat  for  transports  and  factory  purposes  the  owners 
of  ail  tlie  coal-fields  in  the  country,  of  suitable  (|uality,  were 
invited  lo  tender  when  coal  was  required  by  the  Admiralty. 

No  sooner  did  the  present  Government  take  office  than  tbey 
at  once  overthrew  the  whole  system  thus  carefully  established. 
The  coal-owners  of  South  Wales  were  tolerably  unanimous  ia 
their  support  of  the  present  Government ;  but,  as  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  remarked,  the  smokeless  coal  of  South  Wales 
was  only  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  coal  in  this  country,  and 
of  course  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  conriliate  the  nineteen-twenlifthj 
of  the  coal-owners  who  had  hitlierto  been  excluded  from  sujtph- 
inur  the  war-ships  of  the  navy,  by  buying  their  bituminous  coal, 
which  was  unfit  for  that  special  purpose. 

Complaints,  however,  soon  arose  as  to  the  quality  of  the  coal 
supply.     A  scheme  was  tlien  introducefJ  by  which  cheap  WeU 
coal  was  mixed   with  bituminous  North  country  coal,  and  the 
when  properly  mixed,  after  an  exjicnsive  alteration  of  the  fui — ■ 
naces,  smokeless  combustion  was  produced.     The  result  of  iLL^ 
arrangement  was,  that,  omitting  the  cost  of  altering  the  furnai 
and  the  expensive  labour  of  mixing;  the  coal,  as  good  results, 
ill  one  case  si  ightly  better  results,  were  obtained  from  tlje  mixluff*': 
as  had  already  been  obtained  from  good  Welsh  coal  in  thecodi- 
narv  furnace. 

But  these  experiments  arc  of  no  value.  The  mixture  of  larg 
quantities  of  Welsh  coal  with  large  quantities  of  bitumino 
coal  is  simply  impracticable.  If  a  collier  were  to  proceed  t 
Cardiff  to  take  in  a  portion  of  its  cargo  and  then  to  Nflwcasti 
to  complete,  the  cargo  of  coal  would  not  be  mixed,  but  oi 
kind  would  merely  overlay  the  other.  Where  war-ships  w 
required  to  be  cooled  rapidly,  under  the  old  system,  the  Wclst* 
collier  came  alongside  and  was  cleared,  (tiling  the  man-of-wtf* 
bunkers  with  trustworthy  and  admirable  fuel.  How  the  ne 
system  is  to  be  worked  has  probably  not  yet  been  considers 
by  the  present  heads  of  the  navy  ;  but  they  might  easily  di 
cover  that,  even  if  it  now  became  necessary  to  coal  with  tw 
colliers  (one  from  Newcastle  and  one  from  Cardiff)  alongside* 
<mre,  the  result  would  not  be  a  mixture  of  the  coal,  but  layr^ 
of  coal  of  different  qualities;  at  one  time  prfKlticing  a  dense  «9^ 
treacherous  smoke,  at  another  smokeless  combustion. 

All  these  changes  have  been   made,  not  for   the  efficiency 
the   navv,   but   partly  from  a  love  of  overturning  and  altering 
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]>artly  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  tlic  owners  of  the  other  coal- 
fields of  the  country.  NVe  wonder  that  it  has  not  orcurred  to  the 
heads  of  the  navy  that  oatmeal  is  cheaper  than  wheat-Hour, 
Many  of  their  supporters  are  Scotch.  If  not  nineteen-tweaCteths, 
£it  least  5vc-slxths  of  ihe  Scotch  members  ore  staunch  rdlies, 
and  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  oats,  and,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning-,  it  would  be  but  fair  to  introduce  into  the  navy  a 
proper  projjortion  of  oat-cake  to  be  supplied  in  lieu  of  a 
part  of  the  ration  of  biscuit  or  of  bread  which  is  now  issued  to 
the  Briti^>h  sailor.  Though  not  so  palatable,  it  would  nt  least 
leave  him  ready  for  work,  and  would  not  cripple  him  as  his 
ships  have  been  crippled  by  this  insane  tampering  with  the  coal 
supply. 

But  if  the  quality  of  the  fuel  for  the  navy  has  been  tampered 

with,  the  mode  of  purchase  introduced  is  still  more  objectionnble. 

Tlie   old  careful  system  of  cuntract  bos   been  abolished,   and  a 

buyer  appointed,  unchecked  by  supervision,  whose  duty  it  is  to 

Select  and   bargain   for   the  coal   for  the  navy.     Great  credit  is 

taken  for  the  fact  that  the  coal  supply  umler  the  present  system 

2^as   cost  less  tban  formerly:   18,000/.  are  said  to  be  saved  in  the 

^*ear  ;   but,  lar^e  as  this  sum  appears,  it  is  not  a  large  percentage 

on    the   annual  charge,   and   is  as  nothing   when   we  remember 

^bat   the  success  of  our  operations  may   be  imperilled   by   this 

Xini&crablc  economy.     We  have  been  informed,  on  trustworthy 

•authority,  that  the  Mediterranean  squadron  on  leaving  Malta  last 

«=rovercd  the  horizon  with  volumes  of  dense  black  smoke,  which 

^would  soon  have  betrayed  its  position  to  any  enemy. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  quality  of  the  toal  and  its  mode  of  pur- 
chase  lliat   saving  has    been   effected.      The  coal   stores  which 
former    Governments    had   maintained   ready   at   all    uur    naval 
stations  for  the  supply  of  our  ships,  have  been  reduced  one-half. 
Tin  our  foreign  depots  an  aggregate  supply  of  nearly  60,000  tons 
"Vas  kept  up.     This  was  deemed  necessary  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
Administration,    and   equally    so    und<n'   Lord    Derby   and   Mr. 
Disraeli.     But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  principle  of  the 
present  Government  has  been  to  live  upon  the  stores  which  had 
heen  provided   by  the  care  of  their  predecessors.      In   1801)  ihe 
foreign  coal  depots  had  l^en  diminished  from  53.101)  to  39,627 
tons  ;  and  this  year  a  still  further  diminution   had  taken  place, 
for  only  27,U2<i  tons  of  coal  were  in  store  in  our  foreign  depots 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1870. 

Malta  was  reduced  from  19,319  tons  to  970  tons,  and  Gibraltar 
from  3025  tons  to  40'l  tons.  Neither  of  these  great  f<>rtrcsse8, 
maintained  especially  to  supply  our  Mediterranean  lleet,  hail 
coal  enough  for  more  than  one  ship  on  that  station.     Bermudn, 
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wlilch  \s   solely  maintained   as   our  p-eat  naval  depot  in 
Westci-n  Atlantic,  had  been  reduced  from  3997  tons  to  835  tonft-J 
Jamaica,    from    3167    tons   to    176S   tons;    Halifax,   from  4( 
tons  to  1487   tons.      In  all  these  localities  our  fleets,  had  tki 
services    been    suddenly  required,    would    have    been    paral}! 
through  this  g^ross  administrative  madness. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  House  hss,  ind< 
defended  his  conduct  by  sayin<x  that  the  winds  delayed  his 
liers;  but  this  excuse  will  hardly  explain  the  rapid  diuiinutioi 
tlie  stocks  of  coal  in  the  foreig^n  depots,  gnulual  and  persist* 
through  the  last  two  years.  Wicked  Tory  winds  combined  to 
delay  his  operations;  not  only  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar  wc^re  lt»^y 
hanl-heartcd  to  him,  but  at  the '  still-vcxcd  Bcrmoothes  *  they  m^rn 
more  than  usually  incorrigible ;  and  at  Jamaica  the  perennial  tra«. 
wind  ceased  to  blow,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  economical  efforts 
the  Wbig  Admiralty.  *  The  stars  in  their  coui^es  fought  VLgaii 
Sisem,'and  if  war  had  broken  out,  the  fate  of  the  Secretary  of 
Admiralty  might  easily  have  been  anticipated  if  there  had 
either  a  hammer  or  a  nail  left  in  the  Royal  dockyards.  ^ 

But  the  same  chec&e-parin^  policy  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  emptiness  of  our  coal  depots  has  been  ruthlessly  IntHxIuced 
into  all  the  sources  of  supply.  The  late  Government  hail, 
like  its  predecessors,  left  the  stores  full  *d  all  the  materials  of 
war  which  the  dockyards  ought  to  contain.  It  had  sold  C( 
demned  and  useless  stores  where  a  reasonable  price  could 
obtained  for  them,  and  by  its  arrangements  in  this  reS] 
especially  with  regard  to  copper,  it  considerably  relieveil 
public  charge.  This  would  not  suffice  for  the  cravings  for  moni 
of  the  new  Admiralty.  Not  only  old  stores,  but  new  «t( 
were  to  be  sold.  Seasoned  timber,  which  had  boen  obtained 
great  cost,  was  thrown  on  the  market  at  one-sixth  of  its  v: 
The  ballast-iron,  familiarly  known  as. 'Scely's  pigs/  which 
been  proved  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  be  worth  ai 
4/.  per  ton,  was  sold  for  less  than  half  its  value.  The  salt 
one  fell  swoop  of  all  the  serviceable  anchors  in  all  the  dock^ 
at  6/.  per  ton  must  not  be  omitted  amongst  the  amazing 
mies  of  which  the  Government  and  its  supporters  have  boasted 
so  loudly.  This,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  curious,  though 
by  any  means  the  most  costly  administrative  blunder  of  the 
sent  Admiralty,  deserves  more  than  casual  notice.  No  ahii 
in  the  world  had  better  anchors  than  the  English  nary. 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  on  the  inquii 
into  the  chain-cables  and  anchors  in  tliis  country,  reportetl 
in  that  ])articular  at  least,  the  ground-tackle  of  the  fleet  wi 
never  known  to  fail.     In  the  great  storm  off  Scbastopol,  wh( 
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French  raeiwif-war  and  merchant-ships  of  all  nations  were  cast 
away,    the   anchors   antl    cables  of  the  English   ileet   jierformed 
all    that    (oulil    lie    expected    of   them.      Their   endarance   had 
been    tested    under    the    most    trjinar    circumstances,   and    they 
have  hardly  ever   been   known   to   faU.     The   6rm,  which   had 
so  successfully  supplied   the  anchors  and  cables  for  the   navy, 
under  contract,  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  other  anchor-makers 
in  the  country.     The  contract  had   been  closed  by  the  previous 
AdinintstratiuD,  as  a  suHicient  supply  of  anchors  existed  for  pre- 
sent wants.     Anchors  uf  a  small  size,  though  of  uncertain  quality, 
may  be  obtained  in  the  public  market,  but  anchors  of  a  lar^e 
size  such  as  arc  necessary  for  holding  our  largest  line-of-battle 
ships  and  our  heavy  iron-ctads  are  not  made  at  all  for  the  private 
trade.      No  merchai\t-ships,  except  perhaps  the   Great  Eastern, 
I'enuire  anchors  of  so   large  a  si/e;   but  the  Admiralty,  desirous 
Only  to  show  a  saving  in  the  estimates  by  the  sale  of  old  stores, 
determined  to  sell  all  the  anchors   in  the  public  dockyanis,  and 
to  trust  to  the  private  trade  for  a  supply.     They  employed  for 
tXiis  purpose  a  firm  of  brokers,  who  obtained  for  them  the  price 
Oi*    6/.    jwr    ton    for    all    these    anchors,    which    had    cost    the 
■onntry  from  30/.  to   40/.   per  ton.     Fortunately  for  the  country 
liis    circumstance    was    brought    to    light.       At    some    of  the 
liockyards    the   orders    to    deliver    these    anchors    were    obeyed 
l^ithout  ([ucstion.     The  anchors  at  Shccrness  Do<.'kyard  were  at 
nee   sent   by  rail   to  the   purchasers   at   West   Bromwich.     At 
X*einbroke,  also,  many  of  the  anchors  were  removed.     At  Ports- 
XDouth,  however,  the  Dockyard  Superintendent  felt  that  the  fleet 
might    suffer    if   he   were,   without   remonstrance,    to   obey    tlils 
extraordinary   order.      He   delayed    the  delivery   of  the  anchors 
to  the  purchaser,  and  the  Admiralty,  afraid  of  the  publicity  of 
their  administrative   blunder,  cancelled  the  arrangement  which 
they   had  made.     The  brokers  state  that  tbey  received  no  con- 
sideration for  abandoning  the   profits  of  this  advantageous  sale, 
and  their  disinterested   conduct  deserves  public  gratitude.     The 
Admiralty,  however,  either  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  or  of  jus- 
tice, made  them  their  brokers  for  the  advantageous  sale  of  other 
old  stores.     VVe  have  before  us  now  many  circulars  lithographed 
by  that  eminent  firm  in  which  they  state — '  VVe  are  authorisetl 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  offer  for  sale 
the   following  material ' — here  follows  the   specification   of  the 
articles  which  they  are  authorised  to  sell.     No  one  for  the  future 
will  venture  to  deny  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

As  with  the  anchors  and  with  the  coals,  so  witli  every  other 
doscriptitm  of  supply ;  an<l  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  the  royal  dockyards  have  never  been  so  denuded  of 
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stores,  and  so  unable  to  supply  a  fleet,  as  tTiey  are  at  the  presei 
moment      On  foreign  stations  and  at  the  foreign  dockyards, 
only  has  coal  been  allowed  to  run  short,  but  the  supply  of  pi 
visions  for  the  Heet  has  been  so  insulficient  as  to  place  ihem.  d 
ihese  piping  days  of  peace,  almost  on  short  allowanco.      Two  Iac 
will  suffice: — VVhen  the  Mediterranean  Squadrun  left  Malta 
unite  with   the  Channel  Squadron  for  the  summer  cruise,  thi 
was  no  flour  in  store  lo  complete  the  supply  of  the  fleet ;  and  t1 
gunboat  'Lvnc'  returning'  soon  after  for  supplies,  had  to  obui 
a  Iwrrel  of  flour  from  the  receiving  ship,  as  there  was  none 
be  had    in    the  Royal  Naval  Store.      On  tlie  «jth  of  May  of  this 
year,   H.M.S.   *  Racoon'  was  paid   off  at  Bermuda,  and  on  ibe 
same   day    both    the    ofliccrs    and    ihe   men  were   transferred  to 
H.M.S.   'Juno'    for   passage  to  Enffland.  ,  The  *Juno'    harii 
brought  to  Bermuda   the  new    crew   for   the  '  Racoon,'   had 
complete  with  provisions  previous  to  sailing  for  England,  ai 
a    demand    was  sent  in    for   5000   11^.  of  biscuit.      There   wi 
not  1  lb.  of    serviceable    bread    in    store   at  Ikrmuda,    and 
fleet  then  present,    the    '  Koyal   Alfred,*    'Defence,'    'Valorous,' 
•Racoon,'  '  \iobe,'  'Plover,*  '  Philomel,'  and  two  guoboa(4,  had 
to  make  up  the  quantity  between  them.      Upwards  of  ItHX)  II 
of  this  biscuit  was  contributed   by  the  *  Defence/  and  in  c< 
sequence  of  Its  having  been  on   board  some  time  it  had  di 
riomtcd,  and  a  requisition  to  survey  its  condition  waa  aenl 
The  bread,  however,  was  not  condemned,  the  surveyii^  offi< 
having  been   informed  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  had,  a 
fleet  present,  except  the  '  Niobe,'  were  short,  the  flag-s!»ip  baring 
less  than  a  week's  consumption  on  board.     Had  this  bread  bren 
condemned,  tbe  'Juno*  must  cither  have  proceeded  to  Xew  Vock 
or  to  Halifax  tn  complete.      At  the  same  station,  at    Bermuda, 
not  only  were  the  whole  of  the  ships  in  harlxiur  short  of  coals 
and  bread,  but  there  were  not  more  than  3<*0  tons  of  coal  in  ttorev 
and   the  *  Defence'  was  detained  for  nearly  three  weeks  as  thrr^^ 
was  no  coal  to  supply  her.    These  instances  are  two  among  mai^^| 
which  will  show  the  condition   to  which  the  stores  have   becffffl 
reduced  by  the  present  Administration. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  want  of  stoi 
and  of  provisions  generally  prevailing  in  the  n>yal  arsenals.     Wi 
propose  now  to  touch  upon  the  policy  uf  the  Govcmment  as 
the  fleets  and  tlie  men. 

First,  as  to  the  men ;  in  the  two  years  of  reduction  that  hai 
elapsed  since  the  present  Government  took  office,  the  seamrti? 
marines,  and  boys  of  the  fleet  have  been  reduced  by  5500  mm. 
Of  these,  however,  700  are  marines,  and  the  First  Lord  of 
Admiralty  has  stated  that  that  reduction  was  due  to  the  arraoj 
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mpnU   of   his    proilecessor.      This,  however,    must   be   receiTed 

with  some  explanation.     Mr,  Corry,  the   late  First  Lord  of  the 

Admiralty,  as   he   stated   in   Parliament,  had   been   anxious   to 

Teduce  the  non-combatant   force  of  the  navy  by  some  500  men 

M'ho   were  serving:  as  officers*  servants.       He   had    proposed    to 

Sir  Sidney   Dacrps^  then  his  colleague  and  at  the  hfad   of  the 

marines,  that  these  men  should  be  discharged,  and  that  marines 

accustomed  to  be   officers'  servants  in  barracks  should  perform 

that  duty  for  officers  at  sea.     Sir  Sidney   Dacres  objected  to 

this  arrang;emcnt,  and   the  officers'  servants  were  continued  and 

[the  marines  were  reduced.     It  has,  however,  been  found  by  the 

[tew  Admiralty*  pfjssible  not  only  to  reduce  the  officers'  servants 

ni  to  reduce  the  marines;  and  we  question  whether  the  marines 

>uld  have   been  so  reduced  by  tlic  Conservative  Government, 

L<i  the  other  reduction  at  that  time  been  considered  advisable. 

Of  the  5500  men  reduced  by  the  present  Government,  700  are 

tt»arines»  500  officers'  servants,  and  about  500  are  stokers.     The 

*>thpr  4000  men  are  the  seamen  of  the  navv. 

Tbc  discharge  of  the  sttdtcrs  has  been  found  to  be  very  dis- 
atlvantageous.  The  speed  of  the  sliip,  the  care  of  the  steam 
5^atliinery,  the  economy  of  fuel,  depend  in  a  jp-eat  measure  upon 
l^Uicious  stoking;  and  untrained  men  are  inca])ablc  of  pcrform- 
ig  that  duty  satisfactorily.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
-Us: — 

*  We  have  made  an  arrangemont  under  which  a  number  of  bluc- 
.^f^ckota  will  be  employed  as  stukers  at  an  increased  pay,  the  plan  being 
>iruiljip  to  the  one  which  haa  been  effected  with  success  in  the  French 
'»«»j,'— flatword,  ciciv.  p.  888.  i 

*»licther  it  be  successful  or  not  in  the  French  navy  we  do  not  know, 
»ut  we  do  know  that  it  has  not  succeeded  in  the  English  navy. 

For  these  reductions  the  Government  were  willing  to  take 
*^*dit  until  events  in  Europe  led  the  country  to  inquire  into  the 
efficiency  of  the  navy.  In  his  statement  in  the  House  of  Com- 
l^ons,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1869,  the  First  Lord  took  credit 
a  reduction  of  sixteen  5hi{)s  and  32G7  men;  and  this  year 
^>e  reductions  are  still  further  continued.  Durinjf  the  six 
Jj'^ars  of  Whig  government  previous  to  the  year  1866  the  Navy 
^*Bt  had  been  reduced  by  139  unarmoured  steam  vessels  of  war, 
^*^  which  ninety-two  were  gun-vessels  and  gun-boats,  and  the 
^^~Hi  frigates,  corvettes,  and  sloops  ;  and  this  without  including 
•**»ne  of  the  old  line-of-baltle  ships  no  longer  adapted  for  the 
f***r]>oscs  of  war.  During  the  same  period,  although  eighty-five 
!*'>arraoured  vessels  were  ordered,  only  thirty-one  were  actually 
*Uilt;  and  in  1866,  in  addition  to  that,  fifty-five  more  steum 
*-''«sels  were  in  so  defective  a  state  that  it  was  necessary  to 
!9. — No,  258.  2  E       remove 
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remove  them  from  the  effective  list  The  Conservative  Govern 
meot,  therefore,  had  to  build  thirty-six  un.irmourefl  vesselc,  tiM 
greater  part  of  which  arc  now  in  commission  (which  shows  tlii 
necessity  for  their  construction),  and  ten  armour-plated  ships  u 
order  to  complete  the  navy  of  England  to  an  equality  in  number 
with  that  of  France. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  employment  of  the  unarmoored  x^mA 
of  the  navy.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  their  services  are  reqaim 
for  the  protection  of  our  countrymen  and  our  commerce;  km 
with  so  small  an  army  as  we  possess,  our  Iron-cIad  fleet  oogli 
not  only  to  be  equal  to,  but  superior,  both  in  numbers  and  i 
quality,  to  the  iron-clad  fleet  of  any  other  Power.  At  the  com 
menccment  of  this  year,  the  French  navy  consisted  of  sixty-tw 
inm-clad  ships  in  commission,  or  ready  for  sea,  and  of  two  vessel 
building.  From  this,  liowrvcr,  must  be  deducted  eleven  vaissean 
demontables  for  navipatingj  inland  waters.  This  Leaves  fifi) 
one  ships,  the  whole  of  which  are  now  in  commission.  Of  the« 
it  may  he  said  that  two  ore  two-decked  armour-clad  ships,  th 
•S<ilferino'  and  *  Magenta';  eighteen  are  iron-clad  frigates*  i 
the  *Gloire'  and  'Sur^'eillante'  class;  and  fifteen  are  iron-cla 
corvettes.  The  other  sixteen  vessels  comprise  the  '  Rocham 
beau,'  a  vessel  of  a  most  formidable  character,  and  fifuw 
coast-guard  slitps,  or  vaisseaux  bclicrs,  which  would  act  wit 
considemblc  effect  in  any  figlit  in  the  narrow  seas.  Here  it  um 
be  remarked  that  the  number  of  guns  on  board  these  ships  can  b 
no  means  now  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  their  power.  The  actio 
of  Lissa  has  shown  that  the  power  of  a  vessel  is  in  its  prow,  aa 
the  sinking  of  the  *Rcd'ltalia'  by  the  bow  of  Admiral  Tegecboi 
flagship  has  shown  how  powerless  is  the  heaviest  broadside  agud 
the  well-directed  efforts  of  the  ram.  Against  these  fifty-one  f^\ 
of  France  we  possess  fifty-two ;  but  of  these  we  only  have  tbiri 
in  commission.  In  China  we  have  the  *  Ocean* ;  to  tfc 
Pacific,  the  *  Zealous* ;  in  the  West  Indian  and  North  Amrrid 
station,  the  *Koyal  Alfred.'  Belonging  to  the  Mediterrann 
st;ition  we  have  seven  ships,  tho  'Caledonia,*  the  ^^Dcfmoe 
the  '  Lord  Warden,'  the  '  Prince  Consort,'  the  *  Royal  Oal 
the  '  Bellerophon,*  and  the  '  Enterprise.'  In  the  Channel  flu 
we  have  also  six  ships,  the  'Minotaur,'  the  *  Agincourt.*  tl 
*  Hercules,*  the  *  Northumberland,*  the  *  Warrior/  and  IJ 
•Monarch.'  In  the  coast  guard  we  have  nine  iron-dd 
ships,  the  *  Achilles,*  'Black  Prince,'  'Hector,*  'Pall* 
'Penelope,*  'Repulse/  'Resistance,'  'Valiant,'  and  '  \A 
In  the  first  division  of  the  Reserve,  'Lord  Clyde,'  *Au<i 
'Invincible,'  'Vanguard*;  four  ships  which  it  is  believed 
is    intended  to  commission  ;    and    the   *  Royal  Sovereign^*  tl 
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*  Favourite,'   the   'Prince   Albert,'  the  '  Resenrch,'  the  *  Water- 
witch.'     In  the  third  division  of  the  Reserve  we  have  four  ships, 
the  *  Iron  Dake,'  *Su]tnn,'  *  Triumph,' and  *  Swiftsure.'     In  the 
fourth  division  of  the  Reserve  we  have  three  ships,  the  'Tbunder,' 
the  'Thunderbolt,'  the  *  Krebus,*  none  of  which  are  fit  for  service. 
For  the  service  ftf  the  Cohjny  of  Victoria  we  ha%'e  the  'Cerberus/ 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour  of  BoKibay,  the  *  Abyssinia,' 
and  *  Magdala.'     At  Bermuda  we  have  stationed  the  'Scorpion,' 
the  '  Viper/  and  the  *  Vixen  * ;  and  we  are  building  six  ships,  the 
'Gltttton,'  *  Hotspur,'  *  Rupert,'  '  Thunderer,'  *  Devastation,'  and 
'Fury.'     But  the  '  Devastation '  has  only  just  been  ordered  tf»  be 
<ipedited,  and  the  '  Fury,*  it  is  l»elic%'ed,  is  not  yet  begun. 

Of  this  list  of  ships  three  effective  ships  arc  on  distant  stations; 

^tce  are   harbour   ships  for   the  defence  of  our   colonics   and 

<l<?neiidencies,    and    six — the     *  Wyvcrn,'     *  Scorpion,'    *  Viper,' 

*  Vixen/    *  Research,'    and     '  Waterwitch/ — are    not    fit    to    be 

included   in   the  line-of-battle.      If  we  add   together,    therefore, 

th(»  three  ships  on  distant  stations,  tlie   three  ships  for  harbour 

<lpfence,  the  three  in  the  4th  division  of  the  Reserve  which  arc 

unfit  for  sea   service,  and    the   six    building,   we   must  deduct 

*l  ships  from   our  54,  which   leaves   us   only  33,  were  they  all 

'n  commission,  for  European   service,  and  of  these  some  are 

not  ready.       Although    the    'Monarch,*    the    *  Hercules/    and 

"'e   'Sultan/    are    probably    more    powerful    ships    than    those 

jwissessed   by  any  other   navy,  yet  it   is  a   mistake   to  suppose 

*hat  the  whole  of  our  ships  are,  as  a   rule,  superior  to  those  of 

*^her  Powers.     It  iseems  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  matter  of  grave 

"prehension   that    the    present   Government,   with    so    small    a 

''omber  of  iron-clad  ships  at  their  disposal,  should  have  hesitated 

***  build  others  in  order  to  give  lis  superiority  at  sea.     In  the  two 

y^^VTS  they  have  only  propf>scd  to  build  four,  and  of  these  one,  the 

j  Furv/  is  not  yet  commenced.      The   sole  desire  of  the   First 

^Ttl  appears  to  have  been   to  reduce  the  Navy  Kstimutes  below 

*^,*K)0,000^.     In  both  years  he  has  contrived  to  succeed,  but  at 

"t>W  serious  a  cost  to  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  I 

The  defence  of  our  mercantile  harbours,  and  of  our  coasts,  is 
*  subject  that  at  the  present  moment  excites  considerable  alarm 
I**  the  public  mind.  The  Conservative  Government,  before  they 
'*ft  office,  had  succeeded,  on  the  design  of  Mr.  Rendcl  of 
^enrcastle,  in  producing  a  floating  gun-carriage,  as  it  may  be 
^mcd,  callecl  *  The  Staunch/  capable  of  manfru\Ting  by  steam 
In  fpxy  shallow  water,  and  in  firing  with  effect  the  largest 
^^•criptioa  of  gun.  The  cost  of  this  vessel  amounted  to  about 
^.000/.,  and  a  flotilla  of  these  vessels  might  have  been  cheaply 
instructed,  and  would   have   made   it  difhcult  for  any  enemy  s 
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ship  to  penetrate  into  ihe  inner  waters  of   the  Mer»ev  or 
Tharnos,     Of  tLcse  vessels,    however,  the  present   Govemi 
have  onlv  built  two,  and   our  harbours  and   merrnntilr  pom  ai 
still   unprotected;    for    despite  the    11.000,000/.   whirh    Parlia- 
ment  has  authorised   to   be  sjient  on   fortifications,  though  the 
forts   are   built  and  all    but  completed,  hurdiv  a  gTin  has  bwrn 
made    wherewith    to    arm    them.      Indeed    the    question    of  tW 
ordnance  of  the    navy  is   one   which   must   create   consider&Idf 
alarm.     Ships   arc    being  constructed  to  carry  guns  of  35  loiu, 
and  similar  jfuns  will   be  necessary  to  mount  upon  the  forts 
the  defence  of  our  harbours ;  but  the  pattrrn  i»f  the  pun  of  tl 
size  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon.     The  faclorics  al  \ViH)lwi( 
Arsenal   have    been    reduced,  and    its    productive    power  sail 
impaired ;    yet  the    First    Lord    of   the   Admiralty,    insteml 
requesting  the  War  Oflke  ti^>  push  forward   the  guns  which  wc 
necessary  for  the  navy,  still  further  <lelayed  their  proiiuctioo 
insisting  upon  re>opening  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of! 
Whitworth  guns. 

If  anything  seemed   to  have  bpen  fairly  and  finally  settled 
expensive  and  exhaustive  experiments,  it  was  the  paUern  **\ 
»;un  best  adapted  to  the  public  service.      Armstrong,  Whitwi 
Blakely,  Parsons,  and  a  host  of  other  competitors  receive<l  cri 
consideration   from    most  competent  juilges,  and  at   last  a  tti^^ 
between  the  Armstrong  and  the  Whitworth  guns,  which  lart^** 
over  a  considerable  period,   resull*»d   in    a  decision   which  b*^ 
never    been    shaken,    that   the   Whitworth    homogeneous    met 
which  was  liable  to  burst  explosively,  was  inferior  to  the 
WTought-iron  construction  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  which 
not  liable  to  this  danger.     The  rifling  of  botli  the  com|>etit 
was  rejected,  and  the  French  system  of  grooves,  with   mui 
loading  studded  shot,  was  adapted    to   the  Armstron>f  coil 
This  gun,  which  has   fn>m   time  to  time  received   various 
provements  from   the  authorities   at   Woolwich,   ninl    from 
judicious  advice   of  Sir  William  Armstrong  himself,   it 
rally  recognised    as    the    best   gun   for  warlike    puij>«>scs. 
one   doubts  the  ability  and   the   skill  of  Sir  Joseph  VVhitwoi 
and    no   one   can    blame  him  for  endeavouring   to   obtaio 
Knglish  public  as  one  of  the  customers  for  guns  of  his 
facture;  but   ii   is  the  duly  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  look^ 
after  the  public  intere&ts,  when  they  have  a  good   thing 
it,  and    not  to   put  the    public  to   the  cost  of  a   change 
armaments  without  suHicient  reastm.     Towartls  the  close  of 
year,    however,    Mr.    Childers    and    Mr.    Cardwell    visited 
Joseph   Whitworth's   ordnance   works  at   Manchester,   and 
Childers  appears  to  have  persuaded  his  colteagne  that  be. 
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leail,  fancied  the  Whitworth  gun  was  the  best  for  the  public 
service.  A  requisitiuii  was  made  by  the  Admiralty  \x[Hn\  the 
War  Office  to  dcmauU  from  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  a  35-toa  g-un 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.  All  who  knew  anything  of  the  matter 
were  aghast  at  this  prnpctsnl.  To  re-open  a  question  which  had, 
after  long  and  most  careful  experiments,  been  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  competent  judges,  was  little  short  of  madness, 
as  it  iigain  delayed,  at  a  most  critical  time,  the  armament  of  our 
ships.  InttJ  the  eomparative  merits  of  the  Armstrong  and  Whit- 
worth guns  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
roention,  tliat  the  Admiralty  had  previously  informed  Sir  Joseph 
Wbitwortli,  that  'it  is  clear  that  his  gun  is  inferior  to  the 
pcsem  service  gun,  and  is  nut  suited  to  her  Majesty's  naval 
*rrice.'  At  the  time  ihat  the  present  Admiralty  totik  office, 
™  Naval  Director-General  of  Onlnance  was  Admiral  Key, 
<"*»  of  the  most  competent  officers  in  the  British  Navy.  He 
"ported  that  *the  service-system  satisfied  every  requirement  of 
w  lenice,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  most  impolitic  to  incur 
the  enormous  expense  of  introducing  any  other  until  some  defect 
w  uiscovered  in  that  now  adopted,  for  which  a  permanent  remedy 
^^•nnot  he  found.'  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was,  how- 
*'cr,  determined  to  have  his  own  way.  Admiral  Key  was 
Knaoved  from  his  position  as  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance,  and 
*!»  sent  to  Portsmouth  Dockyard  ;  and  no  naval  ordnance 
•'luiority  being  found  to  give  professional  advice  in  favour  of 
«»*  adoption  of  the  Whitworth  system,  Mr,  Reed,  the  Chief 
^istructor  of  the  Nav^',  who  knew  nothing  specially  of  artil- 
j^',  was  called  upon  to  produce  a  report  in  its  favour.  At 
;*»t  the  suhject  awakened  public  curiosity  and  parliamentary 
"Jquiry.  A  fresh  committee  was  appointed  at  the  War  Office  to 
'Sport  upon  the  matter.  They  reporte<l  against  the  experiment, 
•od,  in  the  month  of  June  of  this  year,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  had  reluctantly  to  give  up  his  attempt  to  inUoduce  the 
■Vhitworth  onlnance  intt>  ihe  navy.  But  the  result  of  this  attempt 
^  lavour  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  has  lost  more  than  a  year's  precious 
Oine  for  constructing  the  guns  which  are  required  for  the  navy. 

The  annual  accounts  of  the  War  Department  published  for 
1868-186y,  show  that  in  that  year  2''4  cannon  were  made  at 
Woolwich,  but  all  these  save  one  were  ordered  by  the  Con- 
servative Oovprnnient.  They  were  merely  completing  the  guns 
jwjuired  for  ships  already  built,  or  ordered  to  be  built,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  late  Governmeul's  resignation,  and  under  the  pres- 
lure  that  existed  for  guns  had  not  been  able  to  provide  tor  the 
eserve  guns  for  the  navy,  nor  for  arming  the  forts  not  then  com- 
fletetl  or  ready   for  armament,  nor  for  the  ship  '  Devastation,' 

which 
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which  the  •  Times  *  assures  us  is  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr,  Childere,  in  default  of  other,  we  might  savmarf 
competent,  naval  constructors.  For  two  years  Woolwich  arsenal 
has  been  silent,  except  to  the  cry  of  distress,  and  our  shores  an* 
exposed  defenceless l_v  to  any  enemy  that  may  choose  to  attack  ui. 

If  the  delay  in  the  manufacture  of  our  largest  guns  has  hern 
culpable,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  supply  of  stores  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  guns  which  already  exist  ?  The  *  Captain/  vihv 
untoward  loss  has  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  land,  sailed  on  » 
cruise,  after  the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Prussil, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  12-inch  shot  short  of  the  number  sbr 
should  have  had  on  board.  The  *  Monarch  *  also  sailed  upwaiA 
of  seventy  short  of  her  number,  and  of  those  that  she  had  on 
board  seventy-three  were  of  a  pattern  which  were  reported  dao* 
gcrniis  to  the  gun.  A  question  on  this  subject  xs'as  addressed 
in  the  House  <»f  Commons  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admirill 
who  partly  denied  and  partly  excused  it ;  but  we  have  before 
a  copy  of  what  passed  between  the  public  departments  on 
occasion,  which  shows  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  oDt 
as  on  many  other  matters,  has  been  incorrectly  informed.  If 
are  not  mistaken,  a  question  was  addressed  on  the  1st  of  Au| 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Laboratory  as  followi:' 
*248  Palliser  lU-inrh  shot  and  18  12-inch  shell  arc  still  requii 
to  complete  the  "  Monarch  "  and  "  Captain."  When  will  tbev 
ready?'  To  this  the  official  reply  was,  'They  shall  be  proccniM 
with  at  once,  but,  owing  to  insufficient  plant  and  the  Ur?" 
number  of  rejections  in  proof,  I  fear  the  production  will  i»^ 
exceed  seven  or  eight  per  diem/  A  further  question  i 
from  Woolwich  Arsenal :  —  ' There  is  now  not  a  single  1.: 
Palliser  projectile  in  the  arsenal.  Will  you  ask  Devon, 
there  are  any  there?  *  Telegram  from  Devonport  on  the  ivA\ 
August: — *None  in  store.* 

These  telegrams,  which  passed  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
would  appear  to  show  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
incorrecdy  informed  when,  on  the   8tli  of  August,  he  stsiel 
the  House  of  Commons  that  there  was  no  want  of  shot  for 
12-inch   guns,  and  that  the  plant  at  Woolwich   could  turn 
thirty  a  day.    Here  we  have  an  example  of  our  two  most  powerfil 
ships  sent  tn  sea  on  special  service  without  a  sufficient  su 
shot,  and  the  arsenals  at  Woolwich,  at  Portsmouth,  and  at 
port— the  only  storehouses  in  the  country  for  this  material — bri 
incapable  of  supplying  the  requisite  number. 

Hitherto  the  replies  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  l»lh 
Houses  have  been  well  weighed,  well  considered,  and  the  politic 
has  justly  relied    on    their   accuracv    and    good  faith ;   but  dif 
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replies  with  regard  to  our  national  armaments  have,  of  late,  been 
sailly  disappointing. 

KiOes  ore  required  for  the  navy  and  marines,  as  well  as  for  the 
army,  the  militia,  and  the  volunteers.  A  sufficient  supply  is  cer- 
tainly not  ready  for  any  of  the  services.  Committees  have  reported 
that  the  Henry  barrel  with  the  Martini  lock,  or  the  VVestley- 
Richards  lock  would  arm  our  mnii  with  a  really  su]>crior  weapon ; 
nevertheless  the  Government  will  not  make  up  its  mind  which  of 
the  two  locks  to  attach  to  the  Henry  barrel ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  the  bare  necessities  of  the  service  are  not  supplied  by  the 
slow  conversion  of  the  mu^czle-luading  Knficld  into  the  Snider 
rifle.  The  return  published  on  the  8th  of  August,  1870,  shows 
that  only  459,553  in  all  of  these  rifles  have  been  made,  which 
15  ridiculously  insufficient  for  the  armed  forces  of  this  country, 
^o  country  is  duly  supplied  with  arms  that  has  not  a  spare 
rifle  in  store  for  every  man  who  is  armed  with  one.  Thus, 
if  our  armed  forces  represent  500,000  men,  each  man  should 
have  his  rifle,  and  there  should  be  500,000  in  store.  All  over 
and  above  the  million  of  rifles  might  then  fairly  be  considered  a 
reserve  supply.  Of  the  Westlcy-Kichards-Henry  it  is  believed 
that  none  have  been  made  for  the  public  service,  although  it  has 
been  reported  on  most  favourably  by  the  General  commanding 
at  Aldershot,  and  by  many  competent  authorities  both  in  the 
army  and  volunteers.  Of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  twenty  only 
Lave  been  as  yet  made  for  the  public  service,  although  a  very 
competent  Committee  has  reported  that  it  is  the  arm  which  should 
be  supplied  to  our  army  and  navy.  When  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  was  asked  if  20,000  were  not  the  whole  of  the  supply  of 
reserved  arms  in  this  country,  he  stated  that  his  questioner  was 
much  mistaken;  that  the  whole  army,  except  a  few  regiments 
about  to  come  from  India,  was  entirely  armed  with  the  Snider- 
£nfleld,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  militia  regiments 
Ixail  also  l>een  armed  with  them,  that  about  50,000  had  been 
supplied  to  Canada,  and  that  over  and  above  that  there  were 
300,000  in  store.  Lord  Elcho,  whose  zeal  to  make  the  volunteer 
forces  eflicient  is  most  conspicuous,  immediately  applied  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  issue  a  portion  of  the  300,000 
reserve  rifles  to  the  volunteers  ;  but  he  was  informed,  as  his 
recent  letter  has  shown,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
must  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  number  of  disposable 
rifles  in  this  country  ;  for  of  the  300,000  which  he  conceived 
he  had  in  reserve,  more  than  half  arc  said  to  be  in  Canada, 
from  whence  they  can  hardly  be  withdrawn,  and  the  rest  were 
not  available  for  issue  to  the  volunteers.  The  inaccuracy  of  these 
and  other  statements  tends  to  show  tliat  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
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are  not  themselves  aware  of  the  defenceless  state  of  tbe  count 
and,  in  consctjuencc,  are  not  pressinjf  forward  the  mnnofactUTV 
our  stores  and  arms  in  tlie  way  which  the  country  ripc(U. 

Whilst  the  Admiralty  have  thus  been  neglectinjr  m  hu'u 
ships  or  to  complete  their  armaments,  and  have  been  reducii 
the  effeclivc  force  of  the  seamen  of  the  nary,  let  us  glance 
the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  dockyard  establishment 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  recommended 
closing  of  Deptford  and  oi  Woolwich  Dockyards ;  and  the  G 
servative  Government  had  taken  steps  for  the  closing  of  IVj 
ford  yard,  carefully  prepared  through  a  considerable  period,  ia 
order  not  to  inflict  hardship  upon  its  employes  there,  and  Id 
aflect  as  little  as  possible  the  ti'adc  of  the  place  by  the  ctosbif 
of  the  dockyard.  Wotdwich  Dockyard  was  in  a  different  position. 
No  doubt  its  closing  had  been  cDntemplated  so  soon  as  Chatham 
Dockyard  extension  was  complete,  but  Woolwich  posaetted  tbr 
only  steam  factory  capable  of  refitting  the  North  Se«  fleet  At 
Chatham  the  foundations  for  the  steam  factory  are  bandv  Ui< 
At  Sheerness  a  small  and  very  perfect  litde  establishment  is 
good  working  order,  but  we  have  the  best  authority  in  tbe  wi 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  late  Inspector  of  Fi 
for  iJje  Navy  (one  of  those  officers  whom  the  Admiraltv  hatrio 
inconsiderately  and  S4)  unjustly  dismissed),  quoted  in  the  HoiUB 
ot  Commons,  stating  that  Sheerness  factory  is  oolr  capable  df 
refitting  one  large  ship,  and  of  performing  slight  rppairstotOT 
or  three  others.  Woolwich  factory  was  complete  aiid  afiW^ 
for  the  repairs  of  the  North  Sea  fleet,  and  looking  lo  tbr  ctrf" 
which  are  now  occurring  on  the  continent  of  Europr,  who  i*  •• 
say  that  it  might  not  at  any  m<»mpnt  be  required  ;  bat  tbe  iaP» 
desire  for  rnluction  which  <ieized  the  present  Gorctmtf^ 
caused  them  to  close  VVooIwich  Dockyard,  and  to  bn^  ^ 
and  destroy  and  sell  the  machinery  which  constituted  tW  tf^ 
ccllent  factory  there.  If  any  circumstances,  either  of  war  of  ^ 
weather  were  to  disable  Tiny  considerable  number  of  oor  N« 
Sea  fleet,  no  factory  nearer  than  Portsmouth  would  be 
refit  them.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  docks  aod 
multiply  the  power  of  a  fleet,  ami  that  the  country  whkll, 
in  other  respects,  can  in  war  most  readily  refit  its  disahWi 
must,  from  tiiat  cause,  and  that  cause  alone,  have  tlie 
of  the  sea.  If  the  truth  could  only  be  told,  grave  «ad 
remonstrances  must  have  reached  the  Admiralty  hovt  1 
the  distinguished  oflicers  who  superintend  our  dockymnl&. 
remonstrances,  however,  have  passed  uidic*eded^  and  wk 
have  remonstrated  loo  loudly  they  have  been  remoicd. 

Admiral  Key,  whose  dismissal   fiom  the  office  ol 
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General  of  Naval  Ordnance,  has  already  been  alluded  to,  was 
reoiovcd  to  Portsmouth  to  be  Admiral  Superintendent  of  the  dock- 
jard  there.  When  the  dockyard  workmen  were  being  discharged 
by  hundreds^  Admiral  Key  remonstrated.  He  suggested  that 
ihe  men  might  shortly  be  required  again,  and  tliut  it  would  be 
desirable  to  work  short  time  in  the  dockyard  rather  than  entirely 
to  discharge  good  public  servaius,  whom  it  might  be  diflicull 
again  to  recover.  For  this  suggfeslion  he  was  snubbed.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  the  country  now,  when  the  men 
are  again  wanted,  if  his  suggestion  bad  been  attended  to.  He 
remonstrated  also  about  the  bad  quality  of  the  stores  that  were 
supplied  under  the  new  purchase  system,  and  committed  the 
woful  error  of  calling  attention  to  the  sale  of  the  Admiralty 
anchors.  For  bis  inconvenient  defence  of  the  public  interests 
he  was  su|>erscded  from  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and  sent  to  aa 
inTerior  command ;  and  a  similar  fate  would,  if  they  dared, 
be  inflicted  by  the  present  A<]miralty  upon  any  naval  officer  who 
was  bold  enough  to  point  out  their  mistakes. 

VVc  have  only  space  to  touch  upon  one  other  portion  of  the 

policy  of  the  administration  of  the  navy — we  allude  to  the  retire- 

oi^nt  scheme  which  was  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

ye  must  first  of  all  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  object  of  a  retired 

'***?     it  must  always  be  the  case  in  every  profession  that  many 

*ust  enter  the  lower  ranks  who  can  never  expect  to  reach  the 

^'jf^er ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  the  higher  ranks  of  the  professions 

^l^st  always    consist  of   numbers    suHicient    not   only   to    give 

*ffjoient  officers  to  command  our  Heets  and  armies,  but  to  enable 

.7^    old   and  deserving  officers  of  the  lower  ranks  to  attain  the 

j^^^ licit  rank  even  at  an  age  when   they  can   hardly  expect  lo 

^.    Actively  employed.     The  various  ranks  ot  the  navy  must  be 

J  ^^sted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  reasonable  hope  to  a 

'***      proportion  of  officers  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  Admiral.     So 

as   the    country    is    concerned,    and    the    public    charge    is 

^^ted,  it  must  be  quite  the  same  whether  the  officers  arc  paid 

^*.  retired  list  or  upon  the  active  list.      But  in  various  navies 

-■Europe,  a  retirement  by  age  has  for  a  long  time  existed,  and 

_^**y  have  thought  that  it  was  desirable  that  some  such  regula- 

'*'?*^    should  be  enforced   in   this  country,  in  order  to  assist  the 

"^^^iistcr  in  refusing  employment  to  men  wht>se  age  and  infirml- 

*^  in  spite  of  previous  distinguished  service,  made  it  unadvisable 

^"     employ  them.      It  is  clear  that  a  wholesale  reduction  of  the 

ftcttve  list  by  the  transfer  of  the  names  of  officers  to  a  retired  list, 

y  Mie  numbers  on  the  active  list  are  correspondingly  reduced,  will 

^°  no  wise  quicken,  but  will  rather  retard  promotion  ;  for  it  must 

°^  obvious  that  vacancies  will  not  so  frequently  occur  amongst  a 

small 
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small  number  of  active  men  as  among  a  larger  number  of  men  of 
all  ages.  A  Navv  Retirement  Scheme  of  a  compulsory-  cbarartrr 
had  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in 
18GG,  but  this  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  many  valued  and  distin- 
guished old  oiticers,  and  caused  so  litde  benefit  to  the  profession, 
that  it  is  a  pity  it  was  attempted.  A  voluntary  retirement  must  be 
a<Ivantageou8  both  to  the  olficcr  and  to  the  public.  The  public 
are  relieved  of  an  officer  who  no  longer  desires  to  serve  them,  and 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  bonus  are  relieved  of  the  charge  which 
his  prospective  steps  of  promotion  may  incur.  The  officer  is  at 
liberty  to  betake  liimself  to  uiorc  congenial  employments,  and 
with  his  pension  or  the  bonus  he  has  earned  is  adequately  rewardMl. 
If  the  Admiralty  had  confined  themselves  to  a  scheme  for 
voluntary  retirement,  the  navy  would  have  been  satisfied,  and 
the  country  relieved.  But  they  decided  to  go  farther.  In  evciy 
grade  they  forced  men  to  retire  from  the  service  who  were  not 
only  loth  to  go,  but  were  willing  to  serve,  and  whose  age  aud 
experience  were  such  as  to  justily  their  employment.  Man)' 
eases  of  individual  hardship  might  be  instanced  to  show  how 
unjustly  the  officers  of  the  navy  have  been  aifectcd  by  being 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  serving ;  but  this  is  quite  evident, 
th.it  no  officer  should  have  been  rompulsorily  retired  from  the 
rank  which  he  held,  if  he  had  fulfdled  all  tlie  conilitions  whi 
entitled  him  to  be  there.  Against  reason  and  against  justi 
officers  who  had  served  in  every  capacity,  and  who  were  ready 
to  serve  again,  were  removed  from  the  List  of  the  navy  agaimt 
their  will  long  before  the  age  which  had  been  fixed  upon  fur  their 
retirement.  These  acts  of  injustice  will  admit  of  but  one  remedv, 
and  that  will  be  the  replacing  of  all  ollicers  in  the  highi-r  rauks 
of  the  navy  upon  one  list,  leaving  to  the  minister  to  se 
the  officers  whom  he  pleases  for  the  command  of  our  fleets 
sea. 

The  Retirement  Scheme,  among  its  many  glaring  absurdi 
imacts  that  though  an  Admiral  may  be  incompetent  to  comma 
a  fleet,  he  nee<l  not  be  considered  incomjX'ti'nt  to  be  a  xneinbeff 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Could  the  navy  receive  a  grosMT 
insult  than  would  be  perpetrated  by  such  an  arrangement  ?  The 
Board  of  Admiralty,  whose  Fir^t  Lord  was  formerly  some  gtt^X 
illustration  of  the  sea  service,  a  Russell  or  a  Herbert,  an  Anson, 
a  Hawke,  a  Keppel,  a  Howe,  a  Jervis.  or  a  Barham,  has  si 
Trafalgar  fallen  for  the  most  part  into  the  hands  of  profesaio 
statesmen  advised  and  guided  in  matters  naval  by  great  oa 
names.  But  the  new  plan  of  the  presunt  Government  is  to 
prive  the  country  of  even  that  guarantee  for  tlie  good  ^veni 
mem  of  the  fieet.    The  safety  of  the  British  Navy  is  now  entrusted, 
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alas!  to  Mr.  Childcrs  and  his  collcaj^es, — men  who  possess  the 
confidence  of  neither  the  profession  nor  the  public. 

Wc  have  thought  it  right  tu  call  attention  to  the  decay  of  our 
naval  strength  under  the  present  administration. 

We  liave  too  few  ships,  because  the  present  Admiralt}'  have 
stopped  shipbuilding. 

V\'e  have  too  few  seamen,  because  the  Admindty  have  dis- 
charged them. 

Wc  have  too  few  guns,  because  the  Admiralty  have  ceased  to 
demand  them  from  the  War  Office,  who  have,  on  tlieir  part, 
reasfnl  to  manufacture  what  the  country  requires. 

We  have  insuHicient  stores  and  supplies,  because  Govcmmcnt 
have  striven  to  reduce  the  estimates  by  selling  the  gfwd  and 
useful  stores  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  thoughtfulnoiis 
and  providence  of  previous  administrations,  and  are  establishing 
a  hand-to-mouth  policy  which  trusts  to  bu)'ing  in  the  ordinary 
market  the  stores  and  provisions  as  they  are  retjuired. 

The  Government  have  wantonly  dismissed  many  of  their  best 
ofiicers  from  the  navy,  and  have  treated  some  of  those  who  remain 
with  such  injustice  and  discourtesy  that  many  have  declined  to 
serve.  Many  no  doubt  feel,  if  they  do  nc»t  say,  witli  bitterncs.s, 
'  When  bad  men  rule,  the  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.' 

The  country  has  not  yet  discovered  the  imposture  under  which 
it  is  suffering;  but  a  day  of  retribution  will  come;  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty  will,  for  its  mismanagement  and  inefficiency, 
be  swept  away ;  and  whatever  the  cost  may  l>e,  we  feel  sme 
the  nation  will  ini&ist  on  the  restoration  of  the  strength  of  the 
British  Nary. 


Art,  \'. — 1.  The  MUitarif  Reamtrces  of  Prussia  and  France, 
Piv  Lieut. -Colonel  Chesnev,  K.E.,  and  Henry  Reeve,  Esq., 
D.C.L     London,  1870. 

2.  L'Armh  Fran^aise  en  18G7,     Dix-neuvieme  Kdition.    Paris, 

1606. 

HAVING  already  discussed  the  origin  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  traced  its  principal  events  in 
their  political  bearings,  we  now  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
military  part  of  the  subject.  VVc  shall  accordingly  first  explain 
the  constitution  of  the  French  and  Prussian  armies  ;  next  give  a 
mm6  oi  the  military  operations  of  the  campaign  in  as  much 
Lil  as  our  limits  will  allow  ;  then  trace  the  causes  to  which 
unbroken  success  of  the  German  arms  and  the  collapse  of  the 
■drench  military  system  are  to  be  attributed  ;  and,  finally,  en- 
deavour to  establish  the  lessons  which  we,  as  a  nation,  may  draw 

from 
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itom  the  cxperirnceaf  the  present  struggle  forourovrnadvantatrc, 
if  we  are  not  so  besotted  with  economy — or  rather  its  poor  coui>- 
terfeit — as  to  reject  all  improvement  which  must  be  effectod  at 
the  expense  nf  increased  estimates. 

General  Trochu,  in  his  philosophical  pamphlet  on  the  Frenrb 
army,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  tlje  present  article^ 
has  ihe  following  remarks; — 

'  Armief),  like  all  machines  (k-stinod  to  prodncfi  powerfiil  rfTaeh^  foam 
%  composite  engino  which  works  by  means  of  a  moUw  p(mer  achI  of  « 
mechanitm. 

*  The  modre  potcer  of  on  army  in  this  sense  is  a  force  entirely  moral 
in  its  o]>eration.  It  is  composed  of  the  elerated  sentiments  nf  people»; 
national  pride,  Ioto  of  country,  a  jealous  regard  for  its  honottr  and 
intcrcsti? :  and  of  the  great  principles  of  armies ;  the  spirit  of  dcTOiion, 
of  self-sacrifice  and  of  discipline. 

*  The  mechanism  of  an  array  is  a  force  pnrclT  material ;  it  is  coinpoaed 
of  the  nnmerous  and  diversified  wheels  for  the  succeesfal  operation  of 
whtoh  the  most  Cftsential  condition  is  that  they  shall  work  in  haraonr. 

*  The  principal  force  of  certain  armies  lies  in  the  strength  of  the 
ino/irY  power :  the  principal  force  of  certain  others  eooacta  in  tka 
perfection  of  the  mechanivm, 

*  Any  army  which  should  nnite  in  an  equal  de^Toe  these  t«v 
elonents  of  superiority  would  be  infinitely  formiiLibto  in  war,  I  shoold 
my  almost  invinoiblo/  ~ 

In  this  pre^ant  quotation  are  summed  up  the  caust-s  of 
wonderful  success  of  the  Prussian  annv  ;  it  was  greatlv  superii 
both  in  motive  f>otrer  and  in  mechatn's'H  u*  that  of  its  antagpnist. 

Prussia    presents  the  anomaly  of  an   army   ratsrtl  on   puret* 
democrntic  |»rinciplo»,  bein<r  yet  in  its  constitution  the  most  aril 
tocratic   in   l^urtipe.      Promotion  fnim  (he  ranks  of  the  Pmssii 
line  or  rr^ular  army,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
the  English  and  Fn-nch  services^  is  a  thio^  nnknown.      In  ii 
Lamlwekr,  indeed,  the  comnatssions  are  laid  open  without 
tinrtion  of  class,  and  the  offiocts  of  that  force  are  a  truly  nati 
^1>odr,  although  the  necessary  qvalifieatioDs  rrqnire  a  cooaidetml 
eJLpemliturv  both  of  time  and  xnoDey.      But  e^-en  at  the 
<Ut  the  anstocracT  rc^nl  the  ri|rht  of  officering  the  army 
bemlitary  to  their  order,  and  not  more  than  one-lnrelfth  out 
the  whole  bndy  of  officers  below  to  the  mUidle  claases  of  soctec/j 
It  M  ttfbDT  he  jmiks  the  anny  BMt  the  Pliiniiiii  officer  teeei^ 
infinitrly  the  note  vmhnble  pan  of  his  aufitery  education.    ~ 
is  sopplted  by  the  Cannatioa  in  the  (iiCfeent  militmry  districts 
rearly  camps  of  exercise,  vheir  the  trnof»  assrmhicd  learn 
aavch  <kf  the  baainm  of  war  as  it  is  poasihle  to  leam  In  prac( 
Maior  GoodfcWMigh.,  ILA.,  who  witneBsnA  the  manauvTes  of  the 
Rhine  Pronnce  aunp  in  196j$»  writes : — 
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'  The  greot  pccnliarUy  which  giTcs  snch  a  fluporioritj  to  this 
^m  of  field  ujftntuuvrc's  lies  in  the  character  of  i*eality  wliich  is 
iven  to  the  wholo  of  the  oi>eraticins  :  in  ray  opinion,  onr  maDfOuvi-es 
too  much  on  the  phin  of  a  gigantic  tirill  ^cld-day ;  and  those  of 
10  Frcncli  fail  in  interest  from  the  hihoHous  detaU  of  their  plan. 
Tho  Pmsfiians,  on  the  other  hand,  placo  two  oppoBing  forces  in  the 
licld,  give  them  a  strategical  plan  of  operations,  and  then  leave  the 
t  'Vo  commanders  tt5  plan  their  own  tactical  moTementfl ;  the  troops  work 
every  day  over  fnsh  unhaawn  ground,  and  so  the  interest  noTcr  flags.*  _ 

All  ofBcers  of  the  Prussian  line  have  tu  pass  six  months  in 
the  ranks,  For  two-thirds  of  them  this  is  a  probation^  at  the 
end  of  which  they  have  to  satisfy  a  standing  committee  of 
the  corps  to  which  they  seek  admission  not  only  as  to  profes- 
sional attainments  but  also  as  to  parentatje  and  mfans.  The 
remaining  third  have  received  their  appointments  direct  from 
the  different  cadet  sch(Mils,  and  may  be  considered,  therefore,  to 
be  nominated  by  the  King. 

For  the  Landwehr,  or  reser^'e  forces,  a  body  of  instructed 
officers  has  been  provided  by  regulations  so  pregnant  with 
wisdom  and  affording  such  an  excellent  example  for  our  imita- 
tion that  they  merit  some  detail.  Conscription  is  uniiersal,  but 
all  \oung  men  of  the  educated  classics,  who  are  able  to  provide 
the  means  of  their  own  equipment  and  maintenance  and  to  pro- 
duce certificates  of  conduct  and  attainments  from  school  or 
cnllege,  are  allowed  to  ser\'e  for  one  year  in  the  different  light 
infantry  or  rifle  corps.  When  the  young  cadet,  or  eUtjuhrufer^ 
as  he  is  called,  jouis  the  corps  to  which  be  has  chosen  to  be 
attached,  he  is  posted  to  a  company,  after  which  his  attendance 
is  rigidly  exacted  at  drills  and  parades,  but  except  when  on  mili* 
tarv  duty  his  lime  is  at  his  own  disposal.  The  military  enthu- 
siasm of  1813  lias  so  far  survived  that  it  has  long  been  regarded 
as  part  of  the  education  of  the  son  of  every  manufacturer,  pro- 
prietor, professional  man,  even  of  every  prosperous  shopkecjxjr, 
TO  spend  one  of  the  years  between  his  seventeenth  and  twentieth 
birthdays  in  passing  through  this  vnluntrer  course.  Such  of  these 
cadets  as  do  not  aspire  above  the  average  le%'el  return  to  their 
homes,  with  the  prospect  of  taking  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 
the  conscription  in  their  turn  ;  but  any  cadet  who  desires  it  may 
by  special  aptitude  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification,  entitling 
him  to  the  first  vacancy  as  sergeant,  and  in  due  course  to  a 
commission,  in  the  Landwehr  battalion  of  his  particular  district. 

The  foundation  of  the  territorial  organisation  of  the  military 
forces  of  Prussia,  which  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  her  success, 
was  laid  by  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1733  be 
decreed  the  division  of  his  territories  into  cantons,  to  each  of 
which  was  allotted  a  regiment  to  be  maintained  at  its  effectivo 
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strength  from  the  cantonal  population ;  on  all  of  ivhoni, 
exception  ol"  the  nobles,  military  service  was  raadc  compulsorv. 
Frederick  the  Great  extended  and  improved  this  system,  by 
allotting  to  each  district  tlie  supply  of  arms  and  stores  necessary 
to  enable  its  brigade  or  division  to  take  the  field  fully  equipped 
and  ready  to  march  on  the  mere  order  to  mobilize. 

The  regeneration  of  Prussia  after  Jena  is  due  Xo  Stein  ai 
Sch'arnhorst,  who  were  the  Bismarck   and   Moltke  of  their  daj 
Stein,  by  enlightened  political  reforms  and  by  e<lucation,  lals* 
the  material  condition  of  tbc  masses,  and  elevated  them  to  tl 
height  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  national  good.     The  short-«crvi( 
enlistment  was  devised  by  Scharnhorst  for  the  purpose  of  passii 
a  large  number  of  the  population  through  the  mill  of  the  reguli 
army,   which,  to    prevent   future  danjjer    to    himself,   Napolef 
fixed  at  a  very  low  figure.     From  1806  to  li>l3  service  with  ll 
colours  was  limited   to   six  months  only,  at   the   end   of  nhit 
period  the  soldier  was  enrolled  in  the  militia  of  his  district, 
thus  spread  through  the  nation  a  general    knowledge  of  arras 
against  the  day    of   retribution.     In    1815    the    Landwehr   was 
organised  territorially  in  brigades,  each  Landwehr  brigade  being 
joined  to  a  brigade  of  the  line,  and  together  forming  one  dii 
sion  of  the  army  for  service  in  the  field. 

The  organisation  of  the  Prussian  or  Xorth  German  AnnT, 
as  it  now  exists,  is  generally  as  follows : — The  population 
numbers  about  30  millious.  The  numl>er  of  recruits  annuallr 
raised  by  conscription  is  100,000;  or  one  to  ever)-  300  of  tlig 
population.  The  age  of  conscription  is  20.  The  period 
military  service  is  12  years,  divided  into  three  portions  of  thrttA 
four,  aud^KC  years  respectively  ;  three  years  being  passed  by  t^i*] 
recruit  with  the  colours  of  a  regular  regiment ;  the  next  four  v 
in  the  regimental  reserve;  and  the  final  period  of  five  years 
the  Landwehr  or  militia  of  his  district,  after  which  he  is  eunill^ 
ill  the  Landslurm,  or  strvice  for  home  defence  in  case  of  im*' 
aion.  All  racn  who  attain  the  age  of  conscription  in  any  ^ 
year,  and  are  not  drawn  for  the  army,  are  exempt  from  milit 
service  except  in  case  of  war.  The  regiments  of  the  regular  sn"/ 
during  peace  are,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  raised  to  double 
number  by  recalling  an  equal  number  of  men  from  the  reier**i 
and  each  reserve  man  so  recalled  returns  not  merely  to  the  a^^ 
battalion,  but  even  to  the  very  same  company  in  which  bc  li** 
passed  the  first  three  years  of  his  military  life.  . 

The  perfection  of  the  military  system  of  Prussia  is  mawlv  iliJ^^H 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  her  rulers.  The  aggrandiateroeot  t*^^ 
the  nation  by  military  conquest  has  been  handed  down  m  * 
sacred  charge  from  king  to  king,  and  the  creation  of  a  iw^i**^, 
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army  as  a  means  of  conquest  has  been  the  paramount  object  of 
solicitude  for  each  reigning:  monarch  in  lils  tuin.  Thus  the 
seizure  of  Srhleswig^,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  and  the  exclusion  of 
Austria  from  the  German  system  b_v  King  William,  are  only  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  seizure  of  Silesia  by  his  acquisitive 
ancestor.  Prussia  has  always  been  the  most  a^rgressive  state  in 
Europe,  and  her  king;dom  has  been  formed,  enlarged,  and 
consolidated  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbours  and  even  of  her 
friends.  The  tactics  of  the  Prussian  army  have  been  the  subject 
of  incessant  study  and  improvement  from  the  Ijattle  of  Jena, 
when  their  old  system  collapsed,  down  to  the  battle  of  Sadowa, 
and  later  to  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  when  their  new  system 
has  culminatc<l  in  victory.  The  North  German  armies  are  in 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency  that  can  be  rpached,  by  scientific 
preparation  for  war,  by  concentration,  by  compact  discipline,  and 
by  forethought. 

The  paramount  object  of  imparting  to  the  different  portions  of 
an  army  that  unity  of  impulse  and  discipline  which  are   indis- 
pensable to  success  in  military  operations,  is  attained  by  the  con- 
stitution  of   the    military    hierarchy.      The   absolute   authority 
exercised  by  the  King  as  Commander-in-Chief  exacts  implicit 
*nd  unquestioning  obedience,  and  forbids  that  jealousy  between 
Subordinate  commanders  with  rival  pretensions,  from  which  Napo- 
'f'on  suOered  so  fatally  in  Spain  and  Russia.     Von  Moltke  is  his 
'^^bt  band,  implicitly  trusted  in  the  capacity  of  chief  of  the  staiT 
r^     plan  the  operations,  which  such  able  leaders  as  the  Crown 
'''ince,   Prince   Frederick    Charles,    and    others  are  charged  to 
5*^cate;    while  Von   Roon   is  his  left  hand,  charge<l  with   the 
"■^X^ortant  functions  of  providing    the    complicated   yet    perfect 
"*^«hanism  of  the  tremendous  engine. 

^^ur  limits  do  not  permit  any  detailed  account  of  what  General 
«^hu  calls  the  mecdaniam  of  the  Prussian  army,  ^*iz.  the 
i^^erent  departments  by  which  it  is  supplied ;  but  as  examples 
the  elaboration  of  arrangement,  we  need  only  instance  the 
^nation  of  the  field  post  and  of  the  corps  of  gravenliggers  ;  and 
^  label  required  to  be  worn  by  every  man  to  establish  his 
Entity  if  killed,  or  which,  if  only  wounded,  should  serve  for 
-  description  of  his  case  written  by  the  surgeon  who  first 
^^^«its  him,  for  the  information  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
^^aspltal  to  which  he  may  be  consigned. 

Jo  sum  up,  the  Prussian  army  by  means  of  its  organisation, 
***c3  of  the  perfection  of  its  departments  of  supply,  was  always 
^^?idy  for  war  ;  and  the  officers  and  soldiers,  by  the  Intelligent 
^atruction  imparted   by  the  yearly  field  manoeuvres,  iearut  as 
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mucli  of  the  business  of  war  as  it  is  possible  to  learn  in  pcftcfc_ 
Would  tbat  the  same  could  be  said  of  our  own  army. 


The 


hich  had  l>een 


the  Fi 


organisation  wliicii  tsad  t>een  given  in  the  rrencu  ftimv 
bv  Louvois  lasted  with  no  material  changes  until  17D3.     PrevJ( 
to  tbat  date  enlistment  was  \'oluntary,  rommi&Bions  were  objects 
sale  and  purchase,  ami  thp  army  was  officered  exclusive!}'  by  nobN 
The  revolution  republicanised   both   the  nation    and    the  ai 
merit  was  reco^ised   as   the  sole  qualification    for  nn  ofBi 
commission,  and  every  conscript  carried  a  marshars  baton  in 
knapsack.    The  enthusiasm  thus  created  amon^^  the  rank  and  iir<lj 
when  directed  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  carried   the  Frrn< 
eagles  into  nearly  every  capital  of  Europe.      Rut  Wctory  is 
indispensable  condition  of    the  success  of  such  a   constitutii 
Under  reverses  which  try  the  confidence  of  the  soldier  iu  hi 
superiors,  discipline   under    such   a   system   must    surely 
down.     Since  tne  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  the  French  irmf' 
has  been  officered  on  a  mixed  system  of  promotion  from  Uieraula 
and  of  dii-ect  apjwintments  from  the  militar}'  schuils,  the  fonni 
class  constituting^  one-third  of  the  whole.     PromcJtion  is  det< 
mined  by  selectitm,  or  nominally  by  merit — a  practice  obriot 
open  to  dangerous  abuses.      Whether  it  be  a  r**sult  of  this  s^sli 
or  not,  the  fact  remains,  on  the  testimony  of  General  Trochu, 
whereas  English  soldiers,  when  allied  with  the  French,  shoi 
all  the  military  marks  of  respect  to  French  officers,  the  latter  foat 
it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any  such  marks  from  the  soldij 
of  their  own  army. 

The  conscription  was  not  established   in  France  by  law  unl 
17i'8;  and  the  statute,  wliich  placed  the  whole  population  at 
disposal  of  the  state,  as  each  generation  completes  its   twentli 
year,  preceded  the  supremacy  of  the  man  who  was   to  make 
tremendous  a  use  of  iL    The  proceeds  of  the  annual  consetiptiui 
fixetl  at  40,000  men  in  1818,  were  raised  to  SO/KX*  under  Loa\ 
I^ilippe.     Under  the  Second  Empire  it  has  never  been  hrss 
100,000  men,  and  during   the  Italian  and  Crimt-an  Wars  it  wiu 
140,000.   The  efficacy  ol  the  conscription  was,  however,  materiAllj 
lessened  by  the  system  of  'exonerations,' which  permitted  draft 
men  to  commute  their  jiersonal  service  for  a  money  payment ; 
that  in  times  of  dafiger  the  men  who  were  urgemlv  wanted  wi 
represented  by  the  unsatisfactory  substitute  of  a  bank-note  in  tb? 
Treasury. 

The  result  was  that,  in  the  Crimean  and  Italian  Wars,  Fnn 
rould    only    place    and    maintain    in    the    field    one    armv, 
much  eiceecfing  one-fourth  of  her  effective  Bttieogth  on  noi 
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The  system  of  'exonerations'  was  accordingly  abandoned  in 
1868,  since  which  date  drafted  men  must  cither  give  personal 
service  or  provide  an  efficient  substitute. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  French  army,  effecte*!  under  Marshal 
Neir*  administration  in  1868,  was  as  follows  : — 

The  number  of  recruits    raised  annually  by  conscription  is 
100,000,  giving  a  proportion  of  about  one  in  every  370  of  popu- 
lation.    The  period  of  military  service  is  fixed  at  nine  years,  of 
which  yfce  years  are  passed  with  the  regimental  colours,  and  the 
remainingyoMr years  in  a  general  reserve,  called  the  second  reserve. 
There  is  no  territorial  connection  between  the  army  and  any  par- 
ticular districts ;  also  none  between  the  regular  regiments  and  the 
reserve  men  who  have  passed  through  them.     The  age  of  con- 
scription is  twenty-one,  and  all  men  attaining  to  that  age  in  any 
one  year,  who  may  not  have  been  among   the  100,000   drawn 
for  the  army,  are  enrolled    in  the  Garde  National   Mobile,  in 
which  they  continue  five  years.     These  remain  at  their  homes, 
«ad  the  only  military  duty  required  of  them  by  the  law  in  ordinary 
times  is  the  performance  of  fifteen  drills  in  each  year,  with  the 
proviso  that  no  drills  shall  take  them  from  their  homes  for  more 
than  <»ne  night.     This  part  of  the  law,  however,  has  never  been 
enforceil,  so  that  the  present  war  has  found   the  Garde  Mobile 
lolally  untrained.      In  time  of  war  the  Garde  Mobile  are  to  be 
cmplo)'ed  in  garrison  duty,  in  guarding  communications,  or  in 
funnshing  reinforcements  to  the  field  army. 

Of  the  100,000  recruits  drawn  yearly  for  tlie  army,  70,000 
wtat  once  drafted  into  the  ranks,  while  the  remaining  30,000  are 
«»rolled  in  ihc  first  reserve,  in  which  they  continue  for  nine  years, 
****  military  service  being  exacted  during  peace  except  that  they 
»«al|  be  drilled  during  five  months  in  each  of  the  first  two  years, 
^t  the  conclusion  of  the  nine  years  they  arc  discharged.  These 
"^•^  the  men,  as  is  implied  by  the  title  of  the  first  reserve,  who  are 
first  taken  to  complete  the  regular  regiments  to  their  proper  war 
'^OTigth  at  the  commencement  of  a  war. 

T*he  70,000  men  drafted  into  the  ranks,  after  completing  ^fa 
y^rs'  service,  are  enrolled  in  the  second  reserve^  and  continue 
"^^Tein  (or  four  years  ;  after  which  they  are  held  to  have  fulfilled 
^'^ir  military  obligations,  and  are  finally  discharged. 

«y  the  arrangement  above  detailed,  the  French  can  in  theory 
>TJish  a  larger  number  of  men  at  the  outset  of  a  war,  in  propor- 
•n  to  population,  than  the  Prussians  ;  for  whereas  in  North 
trmany  all  men  attaining  the  military  age  in  any  one  year, 
10  may  not  be  drawn  for  the  army,  are  exempt  from  military 
^rvicc  ;  in  France  all  men  attaiain^r  that  age  and  not  drawn  in 
**ie  conscription  of  the  year  are  enrolled  in  the  Garde  Mobile — a 
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mere  nominal  advantag;o,  however,  since  the  latter  force  istoUtllf 
untrainotl.  One  defect  of  the  French  system  seems  to  be  thai 
the  men  of  the  Jlrst  reserve^  who  arc  first  taken  to  complete 
regiments  to  thctr  war  strength,  have  undergone  no  miUtiiry 
training;  worth  spealiin^  of»  while  the  men  of  the  second 
are  disciplined  soldiers,  who  have  passed  five  years  in  rrg-imi 
duty.  Another  defect  as  compared  with  the  Prussian  system^ 
that  while  the  French  conscript  is  relieved  from  all  mi 
service  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  the  Prussian  Government  a 

relincjulshes   its  hold  on  a  man  once  drawn   for   the  army,    

passes  him  from  regimental   service  first  into  the  reserve,  nrtt 
into  the  Landwehr,  finally  into  the  Lftndsturm. 

The  tendency  of  the  military  education  of  the  French  annj[ 
lias  been  to  give  it  an  overweening  idea  of  its  own  superiori 
With  respect  to  Prussia,  as  we  learn  from  General  Truchu, 
doctrine  was  taught  officially  in  the   military  schools   that 
military  constitution  of  that  country,  which  created  only  yt 
soldiers,  was  weak,  and   that  the  Prussian  army  would  be 
deficient  in  steadiness   in   the  day  of  battle.     This   belief 
shared  up  to  1866  by  the  public,  by  the  army  at  large,  and 
with  some  reserve  by  himself. 

Since  the  day  of  Sadowa  French  military  men  have  comfttu 
doubt  the  correctness  of  such  tpaching,  and  it  has  been  rejiln*! 
by  a  different  description,  of  which  the  *  Conferences  Rc'( 
taircs/a  series  of  published  militar)'  discussions  cncouragi 
Government,  are  an  example,  in  these  there  is  constant 
encc  to  Prussia  as  a  rival  who  is  to  be  watched,  whose  improTC' 
mcnts  in  the  art  of  war  are  to  be  met  by  counter  improvetoeoti; 
whose  tactics  arc  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  French  inB,*; 
and  whose  country  is  to  be  studied  as  a  probable  theatre  of  %i 

In  contrasting  the  comparative  preparedness  for  war  of 
French  and  Prussian  systems,  General  Trochu  eulogizes  lUi 
territorial  organisation  of  the  latter,  by  means  of  which  l^ 
different  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades,  with  their  proper  material, 
field  equipment,  and  staff,  all  constantly  and  permanently  »c 
together,  and  with  their  proper  reinforcements  in  reserve, 
maintained  always  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  on  the  ortlcr 
mobilize.  Such  a  system  gives  advantages  of  all  kinds  in  tb« 
preparation  of  icflr,  which  can  thus  be  carried  on  without  ihnmi 
the  country  and  the  army  into  a  state  of  violent  agitation  I 
sudden  and  exceptional  efforts,  which  have  the  serious  cfil 
disclosing  beforehand  intentions  it  is  of  vital  importance 
conceal  to  the  last  moment.  The  same  authority  goes  oo 
say : — 

*  With  the  oxoeption  of  tbo  groat  oontreB,  Purls,  Lyons,  uid  t^ 
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XThaloDB  camp,  wlioro  the  troops  maybe  said  to  be  rather concontmted 
than  organiHed.  tho  dements  of  ^ar  both  pGraonal  and  material  are  in 
a  state  at  i&olation  almost  infitiitesinial.  Organised  concentration,  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  pentiments,  the  relations  of  the  different 
ftrms,  a  common  education,  combine'<l  manfi'nvrce  conformable  to  the 
practice  of  real  warfare  aro  out  of  tho  qne«tion  ;  they  arc  impoenible ; 
and  when  Trar  breaks  ont  all  this  has  to  be  improvised  in  the  prcaecnoe 
of  the  enemy,  and  with  a  consequent  amount  of  confusion  and  error 
fatal  to  tho  diBciplino  and  coherence  of  tho  army.' 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Intendance,  General  Trochu  says, — 

*  n  fntU  pour  etre  hen  forgeron^  atxnr  forffc  toute  sa  vif.  To  be  a 
good  administrator,  one  should  have  passed  hifi  whole  life  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  businefiS.' 

He  therefore  considers  it  a  serious  error  that  the  heads  of 
the  Intcndance,  the  regulators  of  the  existence  of  the  French 
armies  in  the  fiehl,  should  be  superannuated  generals ;  ami 
that  all  their  subordinate  functionaries,  having  passed  great  part 
of  their  lives  as  officers  or  sub-officers  of  the  army,  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  trade  by  which  alune  supply 
can  adjust  itself  to  demand.  During  the  Italian  campaign  of 
1859  the  troops  were  often  without  bread  in  one  of  the  richest 
Com-pro<iucing  countries  of  Europe,  Biscuit  was  equally  defi- 
cient. In  the  Crimea  the  Intcndance  broke  down  so  completely 
that  recourse  was  obliged  t>  be  had  to  a  great  commercial  house 
at  Marseilles,  which  thenceforth  successfully  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  army.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  foregoing  remarks 
Cnay  partly  explain  thi.*  (juipsccnce  of  the  French  armies  on  the 
Saar,  during  the  week's  stirt  which  tliev  gained  on  their  adver- 
saries at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war. 

VVc  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  corps 
fT^iite  at  the  expense  of  the  infantry  of  the  line  threatens  a  serious 
«3anger  to  the  French  army.    Of  the  hundred  thousand  conscripts 
poured  yearly   into  the  ranks,   the  strongest,   most  active,   and 
intelligent,  are  tiken  in  the  following  order  :^first  for  the  artil- 
lery', next  for  the  cavalry,  next  for  the  cUasscurs-a-picd  or  light 
infantry,  and  the  Imperial  Guard.     The  residuum  compose  the 
line  regiments,   which  ought  to  constitute  the  backbone  of  an 
army  in  battle.     By  this  unwise  measure  the  esprit  de  corjts  of 
the   favoured   few  is  greatly  elevated,  while  that  of  the  many  is 
proportionately  depressed  ;  and  it  has  always  been  the  case  of  late 
^'ears  that  the  first  have  had  to  atone  by  enonnous  losses  in  battle 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  last. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  advantages  drawn 
i?y  the  Prussians  from  unity  of  command  and  unquestioning 
obedience  and  concert  of  subordinate  leaders  in   carrying  out 
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the   plans    conceived   in   one    guiding    brain,    may    almost  \» 
reversed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French-    The   limperor — hi» 
bodily  illness    reacting   on  his    mind,    and  of   a  kindly  nature 
peculiarly  averse    from    the    horrid    butchery    of   war — had 
Bismarck  behind  to  prompt  him  to  a  decided  course  of  a 
The  plans  whereby   to  disconcert  the    strategy  of  Von  Mol 
must   be  conceived  in  his  own  brain,  or  made  the  subject 
somewhat  wrangling  discussions  among  the  commanders  of 
corps  d'armee,  coming  to  the  council-board  with  jealous  t 
pretensions.     His  Chief  of  the  Staff  was  the  unfortunate  miirsbal 
who  having  administered  the  War  Department  since  the  d 
of  Niel,  had  deceived  both  himself  and  his  master  as  to  the 
fcction   of  the  difTcrent  departments,  and  who,  relying   on  thai 
fancied  perfection,  was  '  radiant '  at  the  promised  opportunity 
putting  it  to  the  test.     The  result  was  a  fatal  want  of  concert 
the  movements  of  the  different  corps  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  t 
Imperial  commander  that  his  right  hand  did  not  know  what  his 
left  was  doing. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  chassepot 
the  needle-gun ;  the  general  impression  is  in  favour  of 
chassepot  as  to  rapidity  of  fire,  range,  and  flatness  of  traject 
which  last  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  a  soldi 
arm  can  possess.  The  comparative  smallness  of  its  bore  like 
enables  the  Frenrli  soldier  to  carry  a  larger  supply  of  cartri 
into  battle  than  the  Prussian  can  carry. 

The  Prussian  guns  possess  the  advantage  of  superior  mobilit 
inasmuch    as  a  suflicient    number   of  men   to   work   the   pi 
effectively,  the  moment  they  are  unlimbcred  for  action,  arc 
on   seats  supported  by  the   gun    axle-trees ;    while  the  Fi 
gunners,  like  our  own,  being  unprovided  with  that  convenienw- 
must  follow  their  pieces  as  fast  as  they  can  on  foot  when  \\\t 
latter  arc  moved  rapidly. 

We  find  that  the  French  were  provided  with  a  certain  nuin 
of  guns  considerably  superior  in  weight  of  metal  to  those  of  the- 
Prussians.     The  causes  of  the  practical  superiority  of  the  latt* 
in  notion  must  be  sought  in  the  details  of  the  campaign. 

With  respect  to  the  mitrailleur,  which  is  said  to  have  bad  «* 
large  a  share  in  determining  the  French  Government  for  »«» 
there  is  little  doubt  it  is  a  most  formiilable  arm,  and  likelrUk 
be  adopted  by  the  Prussians  who  have  experienced  its  effects. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  different  condition! (" 
the  two  sides,  under  which  Prussia  t(»ok  up  the  guantlet  thrwwi 
down  by  France  on  the  15th  July,  ]  870 ;  and  we  turn  now  to 
details  of  the  campaign.     The  French  army  was   first  ia  thi 
field. 

Bel 
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Between  the  20tb  and  23rd  July  it  was  disposed  as  follows  :—           ^M 

1st  Fnwr  T.nre. 

StroMburfj        Ist  Corp«<,  MaoMnlioa 
BU»ch^       ..    5lh     .,      DeFailly 
SLAvoH   ..   Sod    .,      Froward..      .. 
Th*Mirt1/0  ..   -Ith     ,,      L'AdminiuIt  .. 

la  8uiT0RT  OF  'l^UIUNVUiUE  Ain> 

St.  Atold. 
MtU   ..     ..  .Ird  Corps,  Bazftine  ..     .. 

tt     SaOOXP     LWE    TO     BPPPOBT     KITUSR 

Ajunc:  hoted  ArTEBVAnus  to  Mktz. 
Xaney       ,.   Imperial  Gusnl,  Bourbakl 

InCuitrjr. 

Ckvb1i7.         1         Omii.                        ^^1 

35.000 
26,250 
26,250 
26,250 

35,000 

16,650 

3.500 
2,600 
2.600 

2,600 

3,500 
3,600 

FormiDg  a  Grand  Toul  of    .. 

165,400       I       18,400 

45G                ^B 

/'onmnjr  at  \  6ih  Corps,  Canrobcrt 
Chalmt    f  CftTAlry  Re&erre      ..      .. 

35,000       1         3.500 

!         6,250 

26,500                2. GOO 

\ 

Total  Beserrc 

61,500              12.350 

198                     ^H 

The   above   force,    numbering    altogether    226,150    infantry,           ^| 

30,750  cavalry,  and  654  guns,  together  with  the  African  army            ^| 

of  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  men,  one  division  watching  the            ^H 

Spanish  frontier,  and  the  troops  destined  for  the  Baltic  expedition,            ^| 

exhausted  all  the  regular  troops  immediately  available.     Outside           ^| 

these  were  the  fourth  battalions  very  imperfectly  drilled,   and  the            ^H 

Garde  Mobile,  totally  untrained,  which  supplied  the  only  means            ^| 

of  increasing  tlie  strength  of  the  army  in  the  field.                                       ^H 

Looking  at  the  positions  of  the  diiferent  corps  d'armee  on  the            ^| 

map,  we  find  that  they  possessed   remarkable  facilities  for  con-            ^^k 

centration  and    mutual  support  by  means  of  frontier   railroads.            ^H 

Strasburg,   Bitschc,  St.  Avoid,  Metz,   and  Thionville  being  all            ^| 

situated  on  the  same  line  of  railroad ;  while  a  second  line  in           ^H 

rear  of  the  first  placed  Strasburg  in  communication  with  Nancy            ^| 

and    Metz  by   Saverne,   Sarrcbourg,    and   Lunevitle.      Strasburg           ^| 

and  Nanc^',  again,  communicated   to  their  rear  by  two  railroads,            ^| 

F     placing    both    these   towns    in    connection    with    Bclfort    where            ^| 

L     Felix  Douay's  corps  was,  and  with  Lyons ;  while   Nancy  and           ^| 

1    Ttionville  respectively  communicate{}  with  Paris  by  two  rail-            ^H 

'    roads,  the  one  passing  by  Toul,  Vitry,  Chalons  and   Epemay ;           ^| 

ihe  other  by  Montmedy,  Mezieres,  Rhcims  and  Soissons.                           ^| 

1        Thus  the  French  were  in  possession  of  railroad  commuaication           ^| 

L            A 
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all  alon»  their  strateg;ical  fronts  as  well  as  to  their  rear  from 
centre  and  from   both  Hanks:  and   their  general    p(}stUi>n   wi 
stren^hened  by  the  strung  fortresses  of  Metz  and  Stro&burg', 
the  forts  of    Bitsche,    Petite   Pierre    and    Phalsbourg",    blocking 
passes  over  the  Vospes  mountains ;  and  by  the  fortified  places 
fhionville  and  Tool,  both  on  the  Moselle  river,  oud  both  cot 
mandiag  railroads  which  lead  to  Paris.     Strasburg  was  the 
of  supply  for  MacMahon  and  Dc  Failly  on  the  right ;  Metz  fu 
the  remainder  of  the  army. 

It  was  not  until  the  2iJth  July  that  the  Emperor  arrired  a( 
Metz    to    assume    the    command.     In    the    internal    which 
elapsed,  one  division  of  Frossard*s  corps  had  been  pushed  OQ 
Forbach,  about  six  miles  from  Saarbrdck.    On  the  24thf  a  strong 
French    detachment    entered    Saarbrfirk,  and   brought  back  tbr 
informalioii  that  the  enemy   was  strong  enough  at  that  place  to 
repulse  them  with  a  loss  of  ten  men.      On  the  same  day,  some 
Prussian    lancers    crossed  into  French    territory   to   the  eaut  of 
Sarreguemines  and  blew  up  the  viaduct  of  the  railroad  betwera 
that  place  and  Haguenau,  therrby  impeding  the  French  comno- 
nictttion  between  Bitsche  and  St.  Avoid. 

On  Sunday  31st  July,   twenty  Baden   troopers  of  whom  «i 
were   officers,   and  amonf;  them   our  countryman    Mr.   Winsic 
rnteretl  France  at  Lautcrburg  in    broad   daylight,  and  pushed 
rapid  reconnaissance  as  far  as  Niederbronn,  cutting  in  their  pA 
sage  the  telegraph  wires  at  the  Huntspach  Station,  on  the  railro^ 
between  Hagueoau  and  Weisscnburg»  which  latter  place  WM  ^ 
witness  the  surprise  of  Gcnentl  Douay's  division  of  MacMaluMV- * 
corps  four  da^s  later.     These  a<lventiirou5  men  were  siirpri 
the  following  morning  whilst  breakfasting  at  a  farmhouse  \ 
Young  W'in^loc  was  killed,  the  first  officer  in  this  war;  most 
the  party  were  captured,  but  several  escaped  to  carry  to  the  Croi 
Prince  their  intelligence  more  precious  than  gold*    The  *Tii 
correspondent  in  Paris  writes  that  it  may  be  said  oC  thU 
hardy  ajfair, '  C'est  magniftque.  mais  ce  nVst  pas  la  goerrc*     Bol 
that  is  wrong.     It  was  war, — in  its  mo5tc:i'  md  lataUigBit 

aspect,  as  the  French  leaders  have  since  u\-  i  to  their  ooit, 

for  it  has  been  precisely  by  means  of  such  enterprises  pcniatrati? 
undertaken  almost  dnily,  and  in  all  directions,  by  small  |ai 
of  welt-mounted,  quick-quitted,  daring  men,  that  tb«  Gmxi 
commanders  have  learnt  we  moTements  of  their  adrerMrici^ 
have  mvstified  them  as  to  their  own  pa&ition  and  ininil 
The  only  signs  of  litV  given  by  the  Gcffmans  ap  to  tlur  Z\A 
July  were  afTordt^l  by  these  rcconoaissaiioea,  and  bv  iha  pre^gacc 
of  Ui«  small  SAlTSficctl  post  at  SaarWuck  with  wnick  som«  of 
Frossan)*s  rorn  had  come  ia  cootact.     And   it  is  ccxtftia   tIkaC 
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ire  not  in  any  force  on  the  frontier  until  a  day  or  two 

Emperor's  arrival  on  the  29th,  and  his  review  of  Frossard*s 
i  St.  Avoid  on  the  30th,  had  been  hailed  by  the  French, 
tomcd  to  wait  so  long  when  an  enemy  was  in  their  front, 
Lgnai  of  advance  so  impatiently  Ioi)ked  for.  Vet  the  days 
»sed  without  movement.  Whispers  began  to  be  already 
&e  deficiencies  of  the  Intendanrc;  but  there  is  another, 

it   seems  to  us,   sufficing   explanation   of  the  French. 
ity.     There  is   little  doubt  the    Emperor  entered  on  the 

the    conviction   that  the   South   German   States   would 
give    him    active    assistance,   or   would   at  the  worst    be 

He  knew  now  that  the  armies  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
d  Baden  were  available  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
German  army,  already  outnumbering  his  own.  To 
f  the  fate  of  die  war  to  the  issue  of  an  advance  on  the 
fortresses,  Iwfore  which  he  would  bo  detained,  while  the 

at  the  disposal  of  the  Germans  would  enable  them  to 
tim  in  front  with  a  superior  force,  and  at  the  same  time 
>te  round  his  Hanks  un  his  communications,  would  have 
idsummer  madness.  The  necessities  of  the  Emperor's 
reduced  him  imperatively  to  the  defensive, 
lUSt  now  turn  to  the  Germans. 
North    German    army    is    organised    in   thirteen    corps 

of  which  one  is  formed  by  the  Prussian  Guard;  the 
re  numbered  from  1  to  12. 

^uth  German  forces  consist  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Bavarian 
^d  of  one  division  from  Wurtpmbcig  and  one  division 
den.  The  approximate  strength  4)f  these  corps  and  the 
b  which  they  were  attached  are   given   in   the  following 

the  28th  July,  the  Itt  Army  had  alone  reached  the 

where  it  occupied  the  line  of  the  Saar ;   from  Saarburg  on 

i,  with  advanced  posts  at  that  place  and  at  Merzig,  Saar- 

Saarbriick,  and   Bliescastel  ;  with   its  main   body  massed 

t  behind  in  convenient  situations  for  support  at  Ottwciler, 

chen,  Homburg,  and  Landsluhl. 

nd   Army  under   Prince  Frederick   Charles,   with    the 

ead-quarters,  having  Aossed   the   Rhine   at  Maintz  and 

,  waA  pressing  on  in  the  rear  of  Steinmetz,  and  on  the 

!st  prolonged  the  line  <jf  that  Gcnerars  outposts  towards 

y  the  occupation  of  Zweibriicken  and  Pirmasens  ;  and 

le  main  body  echclloned  from  the  left  of  the  1st  corps  at 

I,   along   the   line   of  railway  joining    that  place   with 

at  Kaiserlautern,  and  Neustadt. 

IST  Abmy. 
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•  IsT  AiiMV.— Gkntoal  STErawipre.    Chiet  or 
Staff:  IkLuoa-GsK.  von  Si'ehllso. 

Corp«  7tb,  WescpbKU&oft.     Von  Zas trow   ..      .. 
,,    8lb,  Rfaeiiilanderii.     Voa  Gbben 

•23fD    OR    CeSTBK    AiaiY.  —  FllDiCE    Fhedebk.'k 

CiURLEs.     Chief    or   SrArr:  Colokvl  tok 
Shehle. 

Guards.     Prince  of  Wiirtemberg        

1»t  East  PruMiaD.     Von  Manteuficl 

2iid  PomeraDiaD.     Von  Fransetzky 

3rd  Bra ndeu burgers.     V'ou  AWenslcben  (^2)     .. 
9th  SchU'swig-Holsteincnt.     Von  MaDStcin 
10th  Uinoverians.     Vod  VoigiB-Rhctx 
4tli  t  ud  I2tfa  Saxons.    Saxon  Crown  Priooe . . 

-3tt»  Abmt. — CaowTf  Pkince.   Ciiikt  or  St  ait: 

LiEUT.-GeS.    von    BLrMKNTlIAL. 

Sth  Posencn.     Von  Ktrchbach 

Otb  Silesions.     Von  Tilmpling 

nth  Hesiians  and  NaMaurrs.    Von  Bow  ..     .. 

1st  Bararians 

3nd  BrnvariinB        

Division  of  Wiirtemberg  J 

Divuion  of  Itadeu 

Forming  a  Grand  Total  of  , 


InluitiT. 


26,000 
25,000 


39.000 
S5,000 
S5»0OO 
S8.000 
29,000 
35,000 
39,000 


Sd.OOO 
3S.O00 
3.^,000 
25,000 
25,000 
19.000 
18,000 


Ca«&lTT. 


»300 
3300 


4400 
3300 
S300 
3300 
3300 
3300 
3300 


3300 
3300 
1100 
SSOO 
S500 
SSOO 
1800 


412,000   47,800 


« 
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About  tlie  2d  and  3rd  August,  tke  3rd  Army  under  iheCro^ 
Prince,  coming  from  the  east  Iwnk  of  the  Rhine  by  Mannhw 
and  Gerinershelm,  took  up  the  line  from  the  left  of  the  it 
armv>  occupying  as  outposts  Bor^abern  on  the  road  leadinf; 
Weissenburg:,  and  Wenden,  the  junction  of  the  luilroads  coinii 
from  Carlsruhe  in  one  direction  and  from  Mannheim  by  N( 
stadt  in  the  other ;  and  having  its  main  body  at  Ncustadt,  Sj 
Landau,  and  Germersheim. 

Besides  these  armies  which  so  greatly  outnumbered  the  Frcoc 
strong  rescr^'es  were  in  course  of  formation  at  Coblentz,  Maint 
Frankfurt,  and  Hainau. 

Turning  now  to  the  map,  we  observe  that  the  Prussians,  111 
the  French,  obtained  great  advantages  of  concentration  and  cot 
inunication  from  their  system  of  railroads. 

Beginning  on  the  right,  Stcinmetz  communicated  with  Prii 


tti  rrinc^ 
DteeUdfl 


■*  Moved  op  to  tbe  Saar  from  their  permanent  quarters  at  Bliuden, 
Cologoo,  Cobk'QbE.  and  Tnivc*. 

t  Tbt!  4tb  Corps,  Prussian  Saxoos,  which  properly  belonged  to  thiai 
arrived  in  FraucL>  late  in  August. 

X  Tbe  Wfirtvmberg  dirision  did  not  join  till  the  Sth  Augnit.     Tbe  6ib  Orpi 
did  not  join  ttU  the  1 2th  Augost. 
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l^rwierick  Charles,  and  he  with  the  Crown  Prince,  by  the  rail- 
Toa<l  passing  from  Treves,  through  Merzi|Ef,  Saarlouls,  Saar- 
'iick,  Ottweiler,  Humburg,  Landstubl,  NoustaUt,  and  Landau, 
occupied  by  their  troops  ;  to  Wenden  junction,  the  extreme 
left  outjjost  ol*  the  Crown  Prince's  army.  The  course  of  this 
cailroad  between  Saarbriick  and  Wenden  is  in  the  form  of  a 
curve,  concave  towards  the  French ;  that  is,  having  tlie 
Oanks  advanced  and  the  centre  retired,  and  it  obviously  gave 
i-emarkable  facilities  for  massing  troops  on  the  flanks,  which 
were  the  only  parts  of  the  German  line  exposed  to  attack. 

The  different  armies  communicated  to  their  rear  as  follows  ; — 

Steinmetz  by  the  railroad  to  Maintz,  which  passes  by  Wenden, 
Sobemheim,  and  Ringen. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles,  also  with  Maintz,  by  the  railroad 
passing  by  Neustadt,  Mannheim,  and  VVorms ;  or,  if  preferable, 
by  Mannheim  with  Heidelberg, 

While  the  Crown  Prince  had  tbe  choice  of  two  lines  of  retreat 
equally  secure ;  the  one  by  Mannheim  cither  to  Maintz  or 
Heidelberg,  the  other  by  railroad  from  Wenden  junction  to 
Carlsruhe. 

The  strong  fortresses  of  Mainlz,  Landau,  and  Germersbeim, 
greatly  strengthened  the  Prussian  general  position,  which  was  fur 
more  compact  than  the  strategical  position  of  the  French  army. 

From  the  disposition  of  the  Prussian  armies  it  may  be  gathered 
that  their  general  plan  was  to  ojwrate  with  their  whole  force 
between  Saarbnick  and  the  Rhine,  making  Saarbriick  the  pirot 
on  which  their  left  was  to  be  swung  forward  ;  for  to  the  right 
of  that  place  they  had  nothing  but  weak  advanced  posts  stretch- 
ing along  tbe  Saar  as  far  as  Saarburg  for  tbe  purpose  of  masking 
their  intentions.  Von  Moltke  had  succeeded,  by  some  means,  in 
causing  it  tn  be  believed  at  the  French  head-quarters  that  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  with  bis  whole  army  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Treves.  MacMahon's  corps  was  accordingly  brought  up 
from  Strasburg  and  drawn  towards  the  centre,  occupying,  in  its 
new  position,  the  frontier  line  of  the  Lauter  from  Bitsche  to 
Weissenburg ;  General  Abel  Douay*s  division  of  diis  corps 
lieing  at  Weissenburg. 

On  the  2ntl  August  General  Bataille*s  division  of  Frossard's 
corps,  advancing  from  St.  Avoid,  attacked  Saarbriick.  The 
details  were  much  obscured  by  the  high  colouring  of  the  French 
accounts  ;  but  the  facts  seem  to  be  that  Saarbriick,  which  is  an 
open  town  on  the  French  side  of  the  Saar,  and  whose  suburb  of 
St.  Johann  on  the  further  bank  commands  the  railroad  passing 
along  the  Prussian  strategical  front  from  Treves  to  Landau,  was 
occupied  as  a  German  ad\*anced  post  by  one  battalion  of  infantry 

and 
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and  two  guns.  The  French  captured  the  heights  commanding 
the  town  from  the  German  pickets,  took  a  few  prisoner,  planted! 
their  batteries,  and  opening  fire  on  the  town  IntlJcted  a  loss  of  2 
otTiccrs  and  70  men  on  the  Germans — chietly  in  retreating  otc 
the  lonfj  bridge  to  St.  Johaiin.  The  Emperor  and  the  Prin 
Imperial  were  present,  and  the  effect  of  the  mitroillcurs,  fi 
tried  in  earnest  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
French  with  tlie  liveliest  hopes  for  the  future.  The  French  lo» 
was  1  officer  and  10  men  killed.  The  affair  had  no  result*, 
as  the  railroad  from  Saarbriick  to  Troves  remained  intact;  but 
even  though  it  had  been  otherwise  it  would  have  mattered  little 
to  the  Germans,  fcince,  as  we  have  shown,  their  force  in  tha' 
direction  was  limited  to  a  few  weak  outposts.  Such  was  the  com 
bat  of  Saarbriick,  which  has  afforded  to  some  writers — w 
adulated  him  in  his  prosperity — a  fruitful  tbeme  for  the  gi 
and  sneers  which,  according  to  the  instinct  of  their  nature,  they  * 
lose  no  opportunity  of  levelling  against  the  fallen  Emj>eror  oo^^n 
account  of  the  allusion  to  his  poor  boy's  '  baptism  of  fire/ 

But  more  important  events  were  at  hand. 

In  prosecuting   Von    Mollke's    plan    of  swinging   the    whole^^  • 
army  forward  on  Saarbriick  as  a  pivot,  the  Crown  Prince  receire<fc^*^ 
instructions  to  attack  the  French  right.     Just  as  day  broke  orci  .»  ^ 
VVeissenburg  on  the  4th  of  August,  while  the  men  of  Douay's^^     * 
division  were  engaged   in  making  their  coffee  in  their  ramp  on^"*-***- 
the  Geisberg — a  commanding  hill  about  ihree-ouartcrs  of  a  mile-^^-*^^ 
to  the  south  of  the  town — a  storm  of  shells  suddenly  com  men  red  t:*"^ 
falling  both  in  tbe  camp  and  in   the  town,  setting  the  latter  *ni«"*^^ 
fire.     They  came  from   the  Crown  Prince's  guns,  planted  on 
heights  of  Schweigen,  a  Bavarian  village  just  over  the  fmnlier,  — [ 
Although  a  reconnaissance  undertaken  on  the  previous  day  had 
not  discovered  the  neighbourhood  of  an  enemy,  yet    tbere    on 
those  heights,  wore  drawn  up  the  greater  part  of  the  5th  anri  lltb 
Prussian  corps,  and  the  1st  Bavarian  corps,  numbering  at  least 
50,0<  0  men.      It  is  easy  to  see  how  this   surprise  was   effecti?d. 
We  have  said  that  the  Crown  Prince's  advanced  |>ost5  were  at 
Bcrgxabcm,  which  lies  nearly  due    north  of  Weissenburg  Httlo 
more  than  six  miles  distant   by  road  ;  and   at  VVcnden   Junction, 
on  the  north-east  of  Weissenburg,   distint  from  that   place  by 
rail  eleven  miles,  and  from  Rergzabern  also  bv  rail  six  miles. 

Troops    massed    at    these   plat-es    might    therefore    easily 
brouglit  down  under  cover  of  the  night     Besides,  the  rood  fi 
Bergzabem  skirts  the  forest  of  Mundat,  on  the  lower  spurs  of 
the    Vo6gt»5,    which   affordetl    facilities    for   concealment.     The 
French    reconnaissance   had   been  superficial  or  bad    not  been 
pushed  far  enough.     Parties  of  a  few  daring  troopers  radiating 
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/rom  VVeisscnburg  on  the  3rd  in  all  directions,  would  have 
revealed  to  Douaj  that  a  concentration  of  hostile  forces  was 
taking  place  dangerously  near  lo  his  isolated  position.  The 
issue  of  the  Prussian  attack  directed  against,  at  the  utmost, 
10,000  French  could  not  be  doubtful.  After  a  brilliant  de- 
fence in  which  Douay  was  killed,  his  overmatched  soldiers, 
to  prevent  their  retreat  on  Bitsche  from  being  intercepted, 
retreated  by  their  left  and  by  the  Col  de  Pigconniere,  in  the 
direction  of  that  fortress.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  why  the 
Crown  Prince  left  the  possibility  of  escape  in  this  direction  open 
to  them.  With  the  overwhelming  force  at  his  disposal,  it  seems 
as  if  a  turning  movement  of  the  French  right  flank  might  have 
been  simultaneuus  with  the  front  attack  ;  and  it  is  not  quite  clear 
why  there  was  no  pursuit ;  that  none  was  undertaken  affords  the 
strongest  testimony  to  the  desperate  valour  with  which  the  French 
defended  their  position.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy. 
That  of  the  French  is  estimated  at  3f>00  killed  and  wounded, 
500  prisoners,  and  one  gun.  The  (jerman  loss  we  can  only 
estimate  by  the  fact  that  out  of  69  oHicers ;  the  74th  Ki'giment 
lost  no  fewer  than  30  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  77th  Regi- 
ment, 25  ;  the  3'Jth  Regiment,  26 ;  the  32nd  Regiment,  19  ;  the 
95th  R*'giment,  IG  ;  the  83rd  Regiment,  14  ;  the  53rd  Regi- 
ment, U ;  the  b8th  Regiment,  9 ;  and  the  80lh  Regiment,  8. 

A  correspondent  of  the  'Daily  News,'  writing  from  Frank- 
fort, relates  that — 

*  Th©  German  soldiers  who  accompanied  the  prisoDera  were  euthu- 
siostic  with  regard  to  the  bravery  with  which  the  French  had  fought, 
after  the  Geisborg  had  been  stormed.  Thoy  pointed  out  fourteen 
mon,  belonging  to  the  74th  Rogiment  of  the  lino,  who  wero  the  whol& 
romaiudei'  uf  tho  regiment  left  stauding  on  the  battk-ticiH,  bat  who 
rcfuaed  to  Hurrender,  aud  who,  deprived  of  ammunition,  kept  on 
fighting  ut  tho  point  of  the  bayonet.  As  the  Prussians  did  nut  Uku  to 
kill  them,  they  ru&bed  at  last  iu  a  body  upon  them,  aud  threw  them 
down  wrestling.  "  Nous  xusma  chrrchp  la  mori"  said  one  of  them  to 
me,  "  comine  noire  colonelj  comme  noire  general j  dunl  voila  It:  cfievtd," 
Tho  train  had  brought  tho  horse  of  General  Uouay.' 

On  hearing  of  the  disaster  of  Weissenburg  MacMahon  went 
towards  Rcichshofen,  where  he  was  joiiied  by  the  remnant  of 
Douay's  division  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  he  concentrated 
his  force  in  a  strong  position  behind  the  Sauer  rivulet,  which 
runs  from  n*»rth  U*  south  through  tlie  village  of  WOrth.  The 
main  road  Jxom  Haguenau  to  Worth  skirts  the  foot  of  the  vine- 
and  hop-covered  slopes,  the  tops  of  which  were  occupied  by  the 
French  right  wing,  extendina;  from  Morsbronn  to  Elsashausen, 
The  centre  extended  from  Elsashausen  to  the  heights  in  front 
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of  Frusch wilier,  and  occupied  a  buttress  wbicli  pusbed  out 
towards  the  eneray  in  the  direction  of  Gorsdorf.  Their  left 
terminated  in  a  mound  which  covers  the  village  of  Reicbsbofea 
Thus  the  French  position  was  on  two  sides  of  a  square,  Frofch- 
wilier  forming  the  an^le,  and  Worth  being  in  front  and  rather 
to  the  right  of  the  angle. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dispositions  the  5th  Prussian  Army 
corps  coming  from  Souiz  appeareil  on  the  Ijeights  east  df 
Worth  and  of  the  Sauer.  The  remaining  corps  which  tlie 
Crown  IMnce  brought  with  him  were  the  11th  Prussian  and 
1st  and  2nd  Bavarian  corps  with  the  W^iirtembcrg  division. 
The  cavalrjr  was  left  at  Schauenburg,  eight  miles  in  rear,  oo 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  country.  At  7  a.m.,  on  the  6lh, 
the  Germans  commenced  the  action  from  the  direction  of  Gorv 
dorf,  and  attacked  so  vigorously,  that  MacMnhon  to  prevent  hii 
general  position  being  turned  by  Its  left,  executed  a  change  of 
iront  by  wheeling  up  his  left  wing  on  FrOschwiller  as  a  pivot, 
60  that  his  position  now  extended  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  Tbe 
Germans  persisted  in  their  efforts  against  the  French  left, 
without  making  any  progress ;  and  directed  another  attack 
against  the  French  centre,  which  was  repulsed  with  heavy  lo«. 
At  noon  victory  seemed  to  incline  to  MacMahon ;  but  soon  after 
that  time  an  overwhelming  attack,  covered  by  sixty  guns  placrd 
on  the  heights  of  Gunstett,  was  directed  against  his  right  by  the 
11th  Prussian  corps;  and,  in  spite  of  desperate  infantry  charges 
by  the  overweighted  French  many  times  repeated,  in  spite  ol 
the  devotion  with  which  their  Cuirassiers  rode  straight  to  dcathi 
the  French  right  was  borne  back  inch  by  inch,  and  at  4  o'clock 
their  general  was  obliged  to  order  the  retreat.  This  was  accom- 
plished from  the  right,  and  was  protected  by  the  troops  of  w 
left  wing  holding  Fr5schwillcr  and  Reichshofen  to  the  last  U 
was  in  the  battle  on  the  right  that  one  Cuirassier  regiment  bci;^ 
ordered  to  charge  the  Prussian  infantry  jirotected  by  enclosures 
their  colonel  took  a  sulenin  leave  of  his  marshal  befure  leadiDj 
them  to  almost  certain  death.  He  survived  the  charge;  but  be 
left  on  the  field  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  regiment 

The  French  numbered  40,000  men,  including  one  of  Felix 
Douay  s  divisions  ;  and  to  conquer  them  the  Crown  Prince  W 
been  obliged  to  deploy  four  corps  and  the  Wiirtemberg  division. 

One  of  De  Failly's  divisions,  which  was  prevented  from 
joining  MacMahon  in  time  for  the  battle  by  the  mistake  of  »  tcl^ 
graph  operator,  came  up  by  rail  from  Bitsche  to  Niederhrow^i 
and  covered  the  furtlier  retreat  from  that  place  by  the  road  uliich, 
there  diverges  to  Saveme  over  the  mountains.  Fortunately  i<^ 
the  French  the  Germans  were  too  much  exhausted  to  pDm^t 
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for  the  retreat  was  efTected  in  ^vevA  confusion.  MacMahon  hBcl 
nearly  all  his  personal  staff  killwl,  and  he  himself  was  ncarlj 
dead  of  exhaustion,  liaving  been  fifteen  hours  in  the  saddle. 
It  was  stated  that  here  again  both  MacMahon's  infantry  and  guns 
had  exhausted  they*  ammunition  at  3  r.M.,  and  that  no  reserve 
was  forthcoming',  which  %ras  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Stras- 
burg  was  his  base  of  supply,  anil  that  since  the  battle  of  Wcissen- 
bur^  he  was  driven  off  from  the  line  of  railway  Icatling-  from 
that  place. 

It  was,  we  believe,  on  the  battle-field  of  Worth  that  the  body 
of  a  French  captain  was  found  lyings  with  his  face  to  the  foe,  bis 
left  hand  graspinjj  the  ri^ht  hand  of  his  sergjeant,  possibly  a 
relative;  and  crushed  in  his  right  a  touching  and  beautiful  letter 
&om  his  child,  begging  hr*r  ''c/t'cr  papa*  to  return  soon  to  his 
*  little  Marguerite.' 

The  French  loss,  allowlnjj  for  GOOO  prisoners,  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  MacMahon  led  Into  the  camp  of  Chalons 
only  about  16,000  men  at  the  end  of  the  retreat,  which  com- 
menced at  Worth.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  Prussian  loss  from 
what  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  officers — the  number  of  officers 
in  a  battalion  being  G9.  The  5vSth  Regiment  lost  32  ;  the  59th 
Regiment,  23;  the  7th  Guards,  35  ;  the  47th  Regiment,  29  ;  the 
46di  Regiment.  S'S  ;  tlie  ri7lh  Regiment,  30  ;  the  6th  Regiment, 
28;  the  37th  Regiment,  25,  &c. 

In  another  quarter,  the  6th  of  August  was  equally  disastrous 
to  the  French  arms.  General  Frossard,  with  the  second  corps, 
numbering  about  28,000  men  and  72  guns,  had  occupied  the 
'Drill-ground*  heights  overlooking  Saarbruck  with  an  advanced 
guard  since  the  affair  of  tht*  2nd,  until  the  evening  of  the  dth; 
when  hu  withdrew  his  whole  force  to  the  Spicheren  heights,  a 
range  parallel  widi  and  much  higher  than  the  former,  the  two 
enclosing  between  them  a  perfectly  open  plain  destitute  of  all 
cover,  1600  yards  across,  over  which  an  enemy  would  have  to 
pass  to  attack  the  front  of  the  Spicheren  heights.  Forbach  lies 
at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Saarbruck,  in  a  valley 
which  at  Forbach  is  a  mile  In  width,  hut  widens  gradually  to 
four  miles  in  the  direction  of  Saarbruck  ;  that  town  lying  on 
the  left  of  the  valley.  The  right  of  this  valley  is  bounded  by 
the  Spicheren  heights,  running  from  Forbach  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  Spicheren  village  about  three  and  a  half  miles  as  the 
crow  flies.  1  he  left  of  the  valley  is  bounded  by  thickly  wooded 
heights  running  parallel  with  the  road  from  Forbach  to  Saar- 
brrirk.  The  accounts  of  the  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  are 
OS  yet  too  conflicting  to  admit  of  any  certain  conclusions;  but  it 
5  that  Frossard  was  reinforced  by  one  division  of  BazatneV 
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corps,  wliich  nii&etl  his  total  force  to  about  40,000  men.  On 
Pnissian  side,  we  only  know  that  the  battle  was  openrd  bj 
division  of  the  7th  corps,  numbering  alx>ut  12,5<)0nien; 
that  it  was  successively  reinforced  during*  the  action  hy  Voo 
Barncckcn's  division  of  the  8th  corps  ;  and  by  Stiilpnagcl's  diri- 
sion  of  the  3rd  corps,  which  General  von  AIvenaleb«n  on  faeanng 
the  cannonade  ordered  to  march  to  the  sound  of  the  fr^% 
a  part  of  these  coining-  hy  rail  from  Neuenkirchen.  Sul>- 
sequently  the  13th  division  of  the  7th  corps  crossed  the  Saar 
at  Werden,  marched  round  Frossard's  left  flank,  and  seized 
Forbacb,  which  cut  oflf  the  French  from  St.  Avoid  and  Met/, 
rendering  the  P'rcnch  position  untenable  and  compelling  item 
to  retire  in  the  direction  of  Saarguemines.  Thus,  from  fint 
to  lost,  the  Germans  brought  four  divisions  into  action,  number- 
ing at  least  15,000  infantry.  The  number  of  their  guns  is  not 
established.  Some  statements  assert  they  had  the  artillerv  of  oof 
division  only,  numbering  45  guns ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  'Times' 
correspondent,  who  was  an  e\  e-witness»  estimated  that  the  Germans 
outnumbered  the  French  in  artillery  by  more  than  three  to  onr. 
Thc  probability  lies  between  these  two  estimates.  The  Prussiau 
were  outnumbered  during  the  early  part  of  the  dav,  an<I  made 
repeated  attacks  on  the  steep  slopes  of  Spicheren,  said  to  be  several 
hundred  feet  high,  with  a  bravery  that  was  magnificent  bm 
fruitless,  until  the  turning  movement  by  Forbach,  which  took 
place  almost  simultaneously  with  an  attack  on  the  Frcnd) 
right  Hank,  decided  the  day.  The  *  Times '  correspondnit 
greatly  overestimating  the  number  of  Germans  engaged,  san. 
*  The  only  wonder  is  how  with  this  superiority  they  were  not 
able  to  finish  the  battle  many  hours  sooner.  I  can  hardly  sajr  it 
is  wonderful,  however,  when  I  remember  the  splendid  valour  of 
the  French  and  their  heroic  endurance,  which  it  is  iropossiblr 
^l  think  of  now  without  the  deepest  emotion.' 

It  is  certainly  quite  unaccountable  that  Frossard's  corj)s  sbouM 
have  been  left  in  so  forward  a  position,  close  to  the  Gennsn 
frontier,  with  no  supports  nearer  than  Metz.  The  Imperial  Giunl. 
which  was  despatched  from  Metz  oil  Frossard*s  requisition,  arrire^ 
too  late  t4)  take  part  in  the  action. 

The  French  lost  2000  in  jirisoners,  and  the  loss  on  both  ti<3« 
was  very  heavy,  that  of  the  French  being  the  most  severe 

For  two  days   after  the  battles  of  Worth   and   Forbach  the 
Emperor  was  able  to  give,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Parisian  pubH 
only    the    vaguest    account    of   either  MacMahon    or  Frossird 
'^MacMahon  has  lost  a  battle  ;  General  Frossard,  on  theSaar,  btf 
been  compelled  to  fall  back.     The  retreat  is  being  cfiectcd  i" 
good  order.     Taut  pent  ae  retabiir' 
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He  lelegraplas  again  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  :  *  There  is  no 
news  from  Gencial  Frossard,  who  appears,  however,  to  have 
retired  in  good  order.' 

During  the  surcceding  week  there  was  no  intelligence  of 
importance  from  the  seat  of  war.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  tem- 
pest, which  was,  however,  only  the  prelude  of  a  fiercer  hurricane. 
If  this  breathing  space  had  been  properly  employed,  it  might 
have  been  the  salvation  of  France. 

The  time  had  arrived  for  taking  a  decided  resolution.  Matters 
looked  very  serious  for  the  French.  MacMahon  was  falling  back 
hy  Saverne  on  Nancy,  his  corps  disorganised,  and  shorn  of  hall 
its  strength  by  its  losses  in  battle  and  during  the  retreat  Closely 
pursued  by  the  Crown  Prince,  it  was  vain  to  expect  he  could 
reach  Melz.  There  was  only  one  course  Dpen  in  a  military  jmint 
of  view, — to  order  a  concentric  retreat  of  the  whole  army  on 
Chalons. 

The  retreat  would  have  been  made  at  that  time  unmolested. 
The  Metz  army,  joined  to  that  which  Ma<-Mahon  afterwards  led 
to  its  final  dissolution  at  Sedan,  would  have  numbered  about 
280,000  men,  all  but  o5,00U  being  old  soldiers,  with  fj5U  guns. 

At  least  ten  days  would  have  been  gained  for  tlio  arrival  and 
organisation  of  the  new  levies,  who  would  have  fought  well  in  an 
intrenched  position,  with  Paris  and  all  France  behind  them  ;  for  the 
Prussian  difliculties  of  advance  would  increase  willi  every  \*ard. 
The  Germans  would  drag  behind  them  a  lengthening  chain.  The 
fortresses  of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Thionville,  Pfalsbourg,  Bitche, 
&c.^  would  have  taken  S0,000  troops  to  mask  or  to  besiege ;  and 
their  one  railroad  being  interrupte<l  by  the  garrison  of  Toul,  their 
trains  and  supplies  must  have  moved  slowly.  But  political  con* 
aidcrations  interfered.  A  rctrcnt  at  that  time  was  forbidden 
by  the  dread  of  its  probable  effect  on  the  temper  of  Paris. 
MacMahon  and  De  Failly  were  directed  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  join  Canrobert  at  Chalons,  which  they  accomplished 
respectively  on  the  ICth  and  20th,  MacAIahon  bringing  with  him 
only  lfi,000  men;  and  the  remainder  of  the  army,  forming  a 
total  of  100,000  infantry,  11,000  cavalry,  and  280  guns,  now 
placed  under  Bazaine,  awaited  the  approach  of  the  first  and 
second  German  armies  at^Metz. 

On  the  13th  of  August  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kin^  of 
Prussia  were  at  Herny,  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Mclz  ; 
and  the  armies  of  Steinmetz  and  Prince  Fretlerick  Charles  were 
disposed  on  a  large  semicircle  enveloping  tlie  town  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Moselle.  On  Sunday  the  14th,  the  Prussian  out- 
]>osts,  observing  indications  as  if  the  French  were  about  to 
retreat,  attacked  vigorously.      The  attack,  supported  by   larger 
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bodies,   assumed    the   proportiuns  uf  a   battle.     The   Prussians 
coming   under  the  iire  of  the  advanced    works   of   the   fortzqM 
retreated  with  considerable  loss,  having  suffered  as  was  to  ( 
expected  far  more  sevcrclr  than  the  French.     This  was  onlv  an 
affair  of  an  advanced  and  roar  guard,  and  the  engagement  in 
proportions  it  a5sume<l  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  on  the 
of  the  Prussians.     There  could  be  no  question  of  canning  M< 
by  entering  the  town  with  the  retreating  French,  since  the  ar 
was  not  concentrated  for  such  an  attempt,  even  if  it  had  not 
otherwise  hopeless.     There  could  Ije  no  question  of  prevcui 
the  French  from  retreating  through  the  town  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  for  that  was  an   impossibility.     The  protection  of  lltr 
fortress   rendered  the  retreat  of  the  French  secure  and  cerLtin. 
The  only  justifiable  object  of  the  attack  was  information — asti 
whether  the  Frencli  were  really  about  to  retreat,  and  that  \>c\n: 
attained,  it  should  have  ceased.      It  was  important  to  obtain  ttiii 
information,   because   if    the   P'rench   were   about   to  rclrcnt  'la 
Verdun,  the  several  bridges  of  Metz  gave  them  a  far  shorter  lint 
than  the  Prussians  must  take  in  order  to  intercept  them.    The  J 
latter  would  be  obliged  to  cross  the  Moselle  above  or  below  ibt^H 
fortress,  or  both  together,  over  pontoon  bridges.     It  would  biff      ■ 
been    dangerous   to    commence  this   operation    so    long   as  ibe 
French  were  concentrated  on  the  eastern  bank  ;  but  once  certain 
that  they  were  retreating,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost 

The  next  we  hear  of  Bazaine  is  by  telegram  from  Paris,  dsttd 
17th,  to  the  effect  that  the  bulk  of  the   French  army  was  tliefl^ 
concentrated   at  Etain,   20   kilometres*   (11   miles)   from  Mi 
This  was  no  <!oubt  intende<l    and    believed,  and    part  of 
robert's  (6th)   corps  under  that  Marshal  did,   it  would  app<»ifj 
proceed  by  rail  from  Chalons  to  Clermont  whence  it  marched 
Ktain ;  from  which  place  liastaine,  either  not  able  or  not  wisti 
to   retreat,   brought   it  on   to    Metz  where    it  took    part   in 
engagements  of  the  IGth  and  1 8th. 

Our  next  information  conveys  the  intelligence  that  Bi 
who  had  passed  over  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Moselle  on  Suiwiif ' 
night,  niid  who  therefore  had  all  Monday  and  Mondav  niglitto 
pursue  his  retreat  unmolested,  was  yet  caught  up  by  the  Pro** 
sians  at  V'ionville  on  Tuesday  morning,  16th,  a  place  U«'.t 
nine  miles  from  Metz,  and  there  compelletl  to  arrest  his  rctrfa' 
and  to  fight  a  Ixkttle.  Now,  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  tlii*' 
If  retreat  to  Verdun  bad  really  been  intended  on  the  Ulh,  ti" 
troops  would  not  have  commenced  to  withdiaw  from  brfo** 
the  enemy  east  of  the  Moselle  until  every  necessary  arrangcDiw" 


*  The  r<al  disance  if  ucsrlt  doable. 
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iiad  been  made  for  its  unchecked  prosecution.  From  this  point 
of  view  delay  was  suicidal.  If  the  head  of  the  French  column 
iof  march  had  only  reached  Vionville  at  0  a.m.  on  the  16th,  its 
(Tear  could  hardly  have  left  the  town  at  that  hour.  Judging  in 
j^nurance  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  situatlun,  we 
<'an  only  conclude  that  it  was  a  part  of  Bazaine'a  plan,  while 
[pivoting  on  the  fortress  of  ATctz,  the  support  of  which  was  worth 
50,000  additional  troops,  to  entice  the  Prussians  to  attack  him  in 
4trong^  positions  in  a  scries  of  engagements,  not  only  in  the  hope 
tof  inHicting  such  loss  as  to  reduce  the  disproportion  of  numbers, 
and  of  regilding  by  victory  the  tarnished  prestige  of  the  army, 
^but  with  the  object  of  gaining  time  for  the  arrival  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  new  levies  which  were  being  hurried  forward  to 
Chalons. 

\  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  for  a  general  concentration  at  Cha- 
lons. Bazaine's  retreat  to  that  place  would  have  been  harassed  ; 
there  was  danger  from  the  Crown  Prince  on  his  flank  ;  and, 
Ifailing  injury  from  that  quarter,  the  three  German  armies  united 
jvrould  have  reached  Chalons  almost  pcU-mel!  with  the  retreating 
trencli,  to  the  obvious  danger  of  the  latter.  The  action  of  the 
IjCrown  Prince's  army  alone,  beyond  going  'on  the  rampage* 
Ipver  the  country,  could  insure  no  great  result.  MacMahon  might 
l^iade  an  engagement,  if  too  weak,  by  drawing  off  to  a  flank, 
Mid  ao  advance  on  Paris  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  This  is 
Bbe  only  light  in  which  we  can  view  this  singular  feature  of  the 
Mmpaign. 

I  To  quit  conjecture.  At  0  a.m.  on  the  16th,  Bazaine  was 
f*a^ked  at  Vionville  by  the  cavalry  of  Von  Alvensleben's  3rd 
^tissian  corps,  which  crossetl  the  Moselle  probably  at  Pont 
^lousson.  The  French  position,  of  which  V  ionville  was  the 
kIsI,  followed  the  crest  of  a  range  of  steep  hills  running  to- 
F^»'ds  Melz,  and  formins;  a  semicircular  curve  convex  towards 
^  general  direction  of  the  Prussian  attack,  or  towards  tlie  south. 
F*i»  position  covered  as  far  as  V'ionville  the  southern  road  from 
^^tz  to  Verdun  ;  on  which,  at  the  respective  distances  of  seven 
*<i  five  miles  from  Met?^  were  the  places  known  as  Reaunville 
^<1    Gravelotte.     At  Gravelotte  the  northern  road  to  Verdun 

Siches  ofl*  and  goes  by  Etaln. 
he    Prussian   cavalry,  at   first   unsupported   except   by  one 
ntry   brigade,  had  received  orders   to  stop  tlie   head   of  the 
r    -ach  line  of  march  at  all  hazards,  and  behaved  with  the  most 
Pivoted  bravery.     To  them   arriverl  Von  Alvensleben's  infantry 
^^visions;    followed    at  a  later   period  by  the   10th  corps,   and 
still  by  portions  of  the  8th  and   9th  corps,  under  Prince 
f  vedcnck  Charles ;  so  that,  if  the  Prussian  official  account  is 
Vol.  129. — No.  258.  2  G  trustworthy, 
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trustwOTthj,  the  forces  enffft^ed  on  the  German  side  could  ncf 
exceed  80,000  infantry,  8000  cavalry,  and  240  guns.     Oppo»ed 
as  these  were  to  the  whole  French  armj,  they  ^et  fought  with 
desperate  tenacitj  til)  nightfall,   makinf^,  it  is  true,  no  progTMS 
against  the  French  positions,   but  inHictin"^  terrible  losses,  and 
capturing',   according  to  the  official   account,  two  eagles,  serA 
guns,  and  2000  prisoners.      At  the  close  of  the  dav  the  Fread 
line  still  covered  the  south  Verdun  road  from  Vionvilic  to  Met^ 
and  the  Germans  remained  in  obser\'Ation.     Believing  Baxixar 
to  have  been  actually  engaged  in  retreatinff  on  Verdun  when 
was  attacked   in  the  morning.  King  William   was  justified 
stating  in  his  telegram  that  tlic  object  of  the  battle   Lad 
completely  attaimnl.     The  loss  of  the  Germans  was  estlmatMl 
themselves  as  exceeding  10,000  men,  or  about  one-tenth  of 
whole  number  engaged  on  their  side.     Of  the  French  loss  ia 
men  we  hare  no  trustworthy  account,  but  it  was  in  all  probs- 
bility  much  less  severe. 

The  17th  was  employed  on  the  German  side  in  bringing 
line   from    the  east   bonk   of   the  Moselle,  over  several   bridj 
thrown  across  the  river,  the  2nd,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  12th 
with  the  guards  and  artillery  of  die  3rd  corps ;  so  that,  includi 
the  3rd  and  10th  corps  already  in  position,  the  King  touCfi 
trated  for  the  attack  of  the  morrow  eight  corps  darmce  with  A 
artillery  of   the    1st   corjjs  in  addition  (the   1st  corps   Ktral  WSf' 
under  Von  Manteuffel  on   the    east  side  of   the  Mtwelle);  ^ 
aggregate    number    being,   after    allowance    made    for    pifWoaJj 
losses,    190,000   infantry,    24,000   t-avalry,  and    more  ibwi 
guns.     This  force  was  now   opposed  to  about    110,000  "^ 
infantr)',  XO,(X)0  cavalry,  and  2G0  gnns.     To  prevent  thcirl 
from  being  outilankcd  by  the  superior  forces  opposed  to 
fresh  disposition    of  the  French  army  was  made  on  the  \*^ 
Their  old  position  of  the  16tli,  from  Vionville  to  the  Mosellf.l^Ii 
formed  the  left  wing;  but  the  right,  now  thrown  b  'Ij^* 

sharp  angle,  extended  from  Vionvilic  by  St.  Marc»-i  i"*'* 

Verdun  road  three  miles  from  Gravelottc  and  eight  Irom  M***)] 
and   Vemeville,  to  St.  Privat  (on  the  road  from   Metx  U 
eight  miles  from  Metz).     Vionville,  at  the  angle,  thni 
tl»e   centre.     St.    Privat   formwl   the  extreme  right,    on  I 
manding    hill    with    its   steep  slopes    perfectly    bare   of 
and  its  natural   strength  was  enhanced  by  all  the  resoorrcs 
engineering  art. 

Karly  in  the   morning  of  the   18tl»,    the  Guards,  foIUm***! 
succession  by  the  12th,  9th,  3rd,  and  lOth  corps,  began  to  wi^ 
like  a  huge  snake  round  the  salient  point  of  the  Frrnch  pu 
ttt  Vionvilic.     The  9th  corps,  wheeling  to  their  right, 
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Verneville  about  noon ;  but  the  Guards,  followed 
rns.  continued  tLei; 
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road  at  Su  Marcel,  towards  St.  Privat.  When  the  Guards 
reached  the  latter  place,  which  was  not  till  half-past  three,  they 
wheeled  up  to  the  right  fur  attack  ;  the  12th  corps  in  the  rear 
wheeling  up  in  the  same  manner  and  prolonging  the  line  towards 
the  right.  The  3rd  and  10th  corps,  at  first  held  in  reserve,  filled 
the  gap  between  the  0th  corps  (engaged  at  Verneville)  and  Vion- 
viile.  The  7th,  8th,  and  2nd  corps  had  been  formed  up  for  the 
attack  of  the  French  left  wing  from  Vionville  to  the  Moselle. 
These  last  opened  fire  about  noon,  but  not  seriously,  until  the 
turning  movement  of  the  French  right  wing  was  completed. 
The  battle  then  became  fierce  and  general.  The  Guards  and 
12lb  corps  carried  St.  Privat  and  the  positions  in  the  neighbour- 


V^erncville  was   taken   by  tlie  i)th 
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front  of  Rezonville  and  Gravelotte  were 
8tb  corps  ;  and  at  half-past  eight,  when  the  firing  ceased,  the 
French  had  lost  ground  everywhere,  and  fell  back  on  all  points 
towards  Metz.  A  remarkable  panic  among  the  German  troops 
before  Gravelotte  is  reported  by  the  correspondent  of  the  *  Daily 
News '  to  have  occurred  just  before  the  end  of  the  battle.  Cavalry, 
infftntry,  and  artillery  (he  says)  were  rushing  pell-mell  to  the  rear ; 
and  half  thfi  army  might  have  gone  offj  had  not  some  quick- 
witted, intrepid  men  of  the  Ambulance  Corps  stopped  the  way 
bj  turning  a  gun  across  the  road,  and  so  giving  time  to  the 
fug:itives  to  recover  their  senses.  They  arc  a  warlike  race,  these 
HohenzoUerns ;  the  King,  after  the  battle,  slept  on  the  field 
among  his  troops,  and  was  well  pleased  to  get  a  plate  of  rice  and 
soup  from  a  camp-kettle,  after  some  filteen  hours  on  horseback, 
at  the  age  of  72  1 

The  *  Times*  correspondent  writes  with  reference  to  this 
Ijattle : — 

*  Tlio  French  socmcil  to  servo  their  gnns  much  quicker  than  the 
I'rusfiianit,  but  with  less  result;  and  I  saw  on  ono  occaeiun  a  French 
bsttory  engage  a  Pruseiau,  which  ulihungh  it  fired  seven  shots  before 
the  others  did  three,  the  three  com ji lately  difiahlod  the  French  battery, 
whoso  Bhot  had  been  over  thorn  all  the  ttmc.  I  spoke  to  an  officer  of 
utUlery  on  the  subject  lake  in  the  day,  and  be  completely  confirmed 
me,' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  little  after  three  o'clock  the  fire  of  the 
[Qitrailleurs  began  steadily  to  decrease,  and  the  French  guns, 
wivariably  served  witb  great  rapidity,  seemed  equally  to  slacken  ; 
"lewing  either  a  deficiency  of  ammunition  or  that  they  were 
<>VeqK)wered,  as  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  they  would  be,  by 
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-ite  great  superiorit;^*  of  the  Germans  in  artillery.     The  Gi 
loss   was    announced    as   *commensurato  with  the   grent»es« 
their    heroic    achievements/    und    the    French    Inss    was    nl 
11,000,  besides  4000  prisoners.      Henceforth,  we  have  doioe 
some  time  with  I'azaine's  devoted  army.     As  lh/*   French 
protected  from  attack  by  the  fortifications  of  Metz»  the  GertDi 
surrounded  the  town  with  strong  lines  of  circumvallntioD^  wlii 
would  enable  them    to  dispense  with   n  great  part  of  thr  for 
before  Metz  to  co-opcratc  in  an  advance  on  Paris.     The  Grrmn 
armies   were  acctirtlingly  reorganised.       Seven  corps — viz.,  lit, 
2nd,  3rd,  7th,  8th,  9lh,  and  10th  corps — were  left  to  mainuio 
the  investment  on  both  sides  of  the  Moselle :  a  fourth  arm\  ^'-^ 
formed^  composed  of  the  Guards,  the    12th  curps,  and  di 
corps  Just  arrivcti    from   Germany,  and    was    entrusted    to  Uir 
command   of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony;  it  was  de&tineci  id 
advance    westward    by    the    country  between    Verdun    ami  tlu* 
Belgian  frontier,  communicating:  by  its  left  with   the  armv  4 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.     The  King  transferred   his  boil' 
quarters  to  the  latter  at  Bar-le-Duc,  and  the  Germans  now  'reso- 
lutely entered  on  their  march  to  Paris,' 

Let    us  avail  ourselves  of  the  breatliing  time    thus  a/TonW,] 
while  the  impression  of  the   above   events   is  fresh,  to    inquw] 
whether  Baznine  might  not  have  done  better  than  await  ttiack] 
on  the  18th  by  a  force  so  greatly  superior.     The  following  »»» 
the    data :    Bazaine    had    an    army,    after    deducting    lostn,  "f 
130,000  of  all  arms.     The  distance    from   Metz  to  the  difiiinK 
divisions  varie<l  from  one  to  eight  miles.     On  the  ni^rhtof  thfi 
17th    the    King's    army   had    all    passed  to  the  wesin 
the  Moselle,  taking  alone;  with  it  even  the  artillerj'of  M  ■ 
(Ist)  corps,  which  was  left  alone  on  the  eastern   bank  loot 
Metz,  and  to  protect  the  German  communications.      Here 
rare  opportunity.    To  reach  and  overwhelm  Manteuffcl,  IWiiv 
troops  could  march  by  the  diameter,  through  the  town  and  b*^ 
the  bridges  of  Metz,  while  to  sustain  him   the   Gorman  troop* 
must  march  round  the  circumference,  their  nearest  bri<! 
at  a  distanre  of  10  miles  above  the  town.      For  this  pu: 
French  divisions  of  the  right  winw,  extending  from  V'ioovi 
SL  Privat,  should  have  been  withdrawn  io   succession  irot 
right,  l^efore  dawn  on  the  18th,  the  line  of  outposts  being  UH 
face  the  enemy  to  the  last  moment.     The  turning  movemrti^ 
the  Germans  by  St  Privat  was  not  completed  until  j)ast  ihir^ 
the  afternoon,  and  the  whole  country  being  thickly   wooded^ 
withdrawal  of  the  French   could  not  have    been  <liscov«ed 
the  earliest  before  ncxm,  when  the  first  attack  was  made  on 
French  right  wing  at  V'emeville  by  the  9th  corjis.     Thi*  w*>' 
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Lave  given  the  French  a  start  in  time  alone  of  eight  hours,  which 
ought  to  have  sufficed  for  the  discomfiture  uf  MantcuHcl  east  of 
Melz,  tu  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  in  distance.  Owing  to 
the  position  of  the  bridges,  the  German  divisions  nearest  to  the 
river  would  have  to  march  at  least  twelve  miles  l*>  succour 
ManteufTel,  and  the  sound  of  the  French  guns  would  have  been 
their  Hrst  intimation  of  the  necessity.  There  is  a  strong  pro- 
bability that  the  German  divisions  would  have  arrived  to  his 
support  one  after  anotherf  and  would  have  been  beaten  in  detail ; 
and  any  attempt  of  the  German  corps,  which  had  reached  the 
Briey  and  North  Verdun  roads,  to  follow  the  French  into 
the  fortress  would  have  been  obviously  hopeless,  and  just  what 
Bazaine  ought  to  desire.  The  operation  was  safe  and  easy,  and 
if  properly  conducted  must  have  succeeded  ;  and  even  though 
the  physical  result  might  not  have  been  great,  the  moral  eHect  of 
such  a  success  would  have  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
army  and  to  the  nation.  All  military  science  is  useless^  if 
the  possession  of  a  secure  central  situation — between  the  two 
parts  of  a  superior  hostile  army  separated  from  each  other  by 
obstacles  or  by  distance — is  to  confer  no  advantage  to  remedy 
the  disproportion  of  numbers. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  After 
the  battle  of  Worth,  the  Crown  Prince  followed  in  the  general 
direction  of  MacMahon*s  retreat  to  Saverne ;  detaching  the 
Baden  and  VVMrtemberg  divisions  to  besiege  Strasburg,  ami 
the  2nd  Bavarian  corps  to  invest  Marsal,  a  fortified  place 
on  the  main  road  between  Sarrebourg  and  Metz,  which  capi- 
tulated after  a  short  defence.  Detachments  were  also  sent 
against  Petite  Pierre,  a  small  fort  due  north  of  Saverne,  com- 
manding a  lateral  road  over  the  Vosges,  which  surrendered 
on  summons;  as  well  as  against  Phalsbourg,  which  place,  com- 
ntanded  by  a  colonel  oi  cavalry  named  Thieulle,  still  maintains 
an  heroic  defence  and  blocks  the  road  leading  from  Saverne  by 
Laneville  to  Nancy.  Bitsche  was  likewise  invested,  but  still 
flies  the  French  flag. 

Parties  of  the  Crown  Prince's  cavalry  entered  Nancy  on  the 
12th,  cut  the  railway  between  Frouard  junction  and  Metz  on 
^»  14tli,  and  on  the  same  day  summoned  Toul,  the  resistance 
^f  which  place  under  Colonel  Talhouet  has  excited  so  much 
'Qterest.  On  the  15th  they  were  at  Commercy,  and  on  the  17th 
^ere  reported  at  Vitry,  The  head-quarters  of  the  army  advancing 
*ft  their  rear  were  at  Luneville  the  IStli,  at  Nancy  the  I9ih ;  at 
» aucouleurs,  whence  a  force  was  detached  to  besiege  Toul, 
't'uich  has  just  surrendered  after  a  defence  that  will  live  in 
uistory,  on  the  2lst;  and  at  Ligny  on  the  24th.     The  Crown 
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Prince's  army  now  consisted  of  the  5tl3,  6tli,  and  Iltli  Pi 
corps,  with  (be  1st  and  2nd  Bavarians;  and  Kin^  VViliiam 
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named  daj' ; — nn  which  day  also  Vitr}%  a  small  fortress  srvente^n 
miles  south-east  of  Chalons,  surrendered  to  a  Prussian  detacbmeuL 

We  now  turn  to  MacMahon  at  Chalons.  The  force  ihaz 
collected  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  the  remnant  of  hit  oirn 
corps,  16,000  sabres  and  bayonets;  De  Failly'i  corps,  20/ 
Felix  Douay*s,  15,000;  Canrobert's,  15,000;  the  12th  coi 
formed  by  Trochu,  who  was  appointed  Ciovernor  of  Paris  on 
18tb,  30,000;  with  450  guns,  making  a  g^^nd  total  of  at 
105,000  men,  all  good  tro«>ps,  to  whom  were  added  some  35,( 
newly  organised  levies  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  who  had  receii 
no  military  training  whatever  before  they  put  on  their  unlfo 
for  the  present  campaign.  That  the  discipline  of  a  portion 
this  force  was  far  from  reassuring,  may  be  gatJjercd  from 
story  of  the  pillage  of  some  supply  trains  at  Chalons,  in  whirl 
was  stated  that  men  of  all  arms  of  the  service  were  obwrvfJl 
take  part.  V\'ith  this  force,  even  increasetl  as  it  would  hare 
in  a  few  days  by  the  arrival  of  Vinoy's  corps  from  Paris,  su( 
in  barring  the  road  to  the  capital  would  have  been  extreiadt 
doubtful.  Three  alternatives  presented  themselves  for  choice: 
1.  To  fall  back  on  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  its  sncccM^d 
defence,  if  besieged  ;  2.  To  draw  off  to  a  flanking  position 
observation,  having  Lyons  in  the  rear,  with  the  new  levies 
in  course  of  formation ;  3.  To  break  up  suddenly  and 
from  Chalons,  and  liy  forced  marches  round  the  nortlicm  cii 
ferencc  of  the  circle,  on  the  diameter  of  which  the  4ih  Gennifl 
army  was  marching  westward,  to  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  on  !^ 
rear  of  the  investing  force  at  Me!z  —  in  comblnatioD  witt 
Bazaine's  army  to  defeat  it — and  then  with  an  united  arm? 
250,000  men,  encouraged  by  this  victory,  and  with  Frant"*  is] 
gooil  heart,  to  oblige  the  Germans  to  begin  ibe  game  op 
almost  from  the  commencement.  MacMahon  chose  the  ll 
alternative.  It  was  a  great  resolution,  and  one  which  prohal 
in  a  similar  strait  would  have  been  adopted  by  the  First  N>| 
leon.  But  fur  its  successful  execution  moments  were  mo 
precious  than  rubies. 

The  Crown  Prince's  army  was  in  full  march  for  Chalons  wlx' 
MacMahon,  on  the  21st,  quitted  that  place  for  Rheims,  andj)"^ 
leading   German  columns  entered   Chalons  on  the   24th. 
French    general    might    reckon    confidently  that   his    intents 
would  not   be  revealed  to  Von  Moltkc  for  some  davs  aftw 
arrival  at  Kheiras  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  24th  that  tl 
news  reached  the  royal  head-quarters  at  Bar-le-Duc  thatChsl""* 
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had  been  evacuated.  The  data  on  which  MacMahon  was  to  act 
wore  then  as  follovrs.  Having,  as  it  appears,  sent  from  Chalons 
his  cavalry  and  part  of  his  guns,  by  Suippc  and  V'ouziers 
towards  Montmedy  ;  his  infantry  was  at  Rheims  on  the  21st,  and 
at  Hcthel  on  the  22nd.  Up  to  this  point  he  was  perfectly  secure. 
The  Crown  Prince's  head-quarters  were  on  the  last-named  daj 
sttll  at  Vaucouleurs,  and  it  was  on  that  day  only  that  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  4th  army  at  Mctz  was  completed,  and  its  command 
assumed  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony. 

If  we  turn  to  the  map,  we  find  that  from  Rethel  to  Montmedy, 
passing  by  Lc  Cbenc,  Stonne,  Beaumont,  and  Stenay,  the  distance 
is  about  forty-eight  miles,  or  three  days*  easy  march  for  any  army 
in  good  condition.  MacMahon  did  not  leave  Rethel  until  the  25th, 
»nd  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  detained  him  at  that 
place  two  clear  days:  he  probably  waited  in  the  ho]>e  oi  being 
joined  by  Vinoy^s  rorps,  and  continued  his  march  on  finding  that 
it  could  not  leave  Paris  until  the  28th,  fearing  so  large  a  sacrifice 
of  time;  but  marching  on  the  25th  by  road,  his  first  halt  would 
hare  been  at  Lc  Cbcne,  nineteen  miles;  on  the  26th  Beaumont, 
fourteen  miles,  would  have  been  the  halting-place:  and  on  the 
27th  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  would  have  carried  him  to  Mont- 
medy, past  the  right  Bank  of  the  4th  Army,  and  even  without  a 
g^raze ;  for  altliough  there  was  a  collision  at  Buzancy  on  the  27th, 
that  was  on  the  southern  road  by  which  the  French  cavalry  was 
marching  from  Cbalons  by  Vouzicrs,  and  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  fight  between  two  regiments  of  French  and  Saxon  cavalry. 
The  4th  Army  had  attacked  Verdun  unsuccessfully  on  the  26th, 
and  leaving  a  force  to  besiege  that  place,  its  i2th  corp5  had 
passed  the  Meusc  before  its  direction  was  changed  to  the  north; 
so  that  it  was  not  till  the  30th  that  it  reached  Beaumont,  by  which 
time  MacMahon,  who  by  our  hypothesis  would  liave  quitted  Beau- 
mont on  the  27th,  ought  to  have  been  at  Metz.  The  calculation 
might  well  have  ap{)earcd  almost  a  certainty  ;  but  it  was  baHled 
by  the  tardiness  of  the  French  movements,  arising  from  causes  of 
which  we  still  remain  in  ignorance. 

To  return  to  facts.  The  evacuation  of  Chalons  became  known 
at  the  German  head-quarters  on  the  24th.  On  the  '26th,  the  3rd 
and  4th  Armies,  in  constant  communication  by  means  of  their 
cavalry,  still  had  their  faces  turned  towards  Paris.  On  the  27th, 
however,  all  doubt  of  MacMahon 's  intentions  being  dispelled,  the 
direction  of  the  armies  was  changed  to  the  north,  and  the 
Prussian  *Retiarius*  prepared  first  to  throw  his  net  over  his 
victim,  and  afterwards  to  destroy  him.  The  two  Bavarian  corps 
of  the  drd  Army  were  sent  by  Varennes  to  join  the  12th  corps  of 
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tlie  4lh  Army :  these  togetber  marched  up  the  left  or  we&tcfo 
bank  of  the  Aleusc  ;  while  the  Guanls  and  4th  corps,  also  bch 
ing  to  the  4th  Army,  marched  up  the  right  bank  in  commi 
cation  with  the  others  :  at  the  same  time,  the  remaining  corpe 
the  3rd  Army,  which  were  then  at  Rheiois,  Chalons,  and  A  iti 
were  ordered  to  converge  in  the  general  direction  of  Setbin. 
on  the  30th,  the  5th  and   11th  corps  of  the  3rd  Army  were 
Stonne,  seven  miles  west  of  Beaumont ;  while  tl»e  12th  corps  of 
the   4(h    Army,  joined  witli  the  Ist  Bavarians  and   having  the 
2nd   Bavarians  advancing  in  their  rear,  was  at  Beaumont ;  anJ        i 
the  remaining  two  corps  of  the  4th  Army  were  on  the  east  ol^H 
the  Meuse,  on  the  same  front  as  Beaumont.  ^^ 

The  collision  took  place  in  this  wise.  The  Saxons  and  Bavarians. 
advancing  through  a  wooded  country  from  Beaumont,  learnt  fcua 
their  scouts  when  a  few  miles  from  Mouznn  that  an  enemy  wss 
in  their  front.  This  prove<I  to  be  De  Failiy's  French  corps, 
marching  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse ;  the  main  Uxly,  undw 
MacMahon  in  person,  marching  in  the  same  direction,  betwccfTj 
the  Meuse  and  the  Chiers  rivers,  their  common  goal  being  Moat- 
medy.  The  Germans  having  made  all  their  dispositions  umltrj 
cover  of  the  woods,  surprised  De  Failiy's  troops  by  a  sudden; 
attack,  which  drove  them  back  fighting  to  Mouxon ;  wbcrVj 
MacMahon,  who  was  also  attacked  by  the  Prussian  Guards  Bod 
4th  corps,  had  to  fight  a  battle  at  ^reat  disadvantage,  on  arcooot 
of  the  necessity  of  extricating  De  Failly.  That  general  uUimatelf 
got  across  the  river  at  Mouzon,  and  then  the  French  annj,{ 
with  a  loss  of  twenty  guns  and  several  thousand  pristmera, 
treated  on  Sedan  by  the  bridge  over  the  Chiers  at  Duuzy,  an^^ 
occupied  the  strong  heights  above  Bazeilles,  covering  tbt 
approach  to  Sedan.  The  corps  of  the  4th  Army,  now  separated 
again  from  those  of  the  3rd  Army,  occupied  Carijrnan  ;  awJ^i 
next  morning,  31st,  advanced  from  that  place  on  Sedan.  Tbfl^H 
several  corps  of  the  3rtl  Army  received  the  following  direction r^^ 
the  1st  and  2nd  Bavarians  by  Roncourt  on  Remilly  ;  the  ftth  aod 
llth  corps  from  Stonne,  by  Chemery,  towards  Dunchery;  and 
the  Wurtcmberg  division,  released  from  Iwfore  Strssburg  by  the 
arrival  of  Landwehr  from  Germany,  was  directed  frt»m  Le  CW«« 
by  Vendresse  and  Bautencourt  towards  tbe  Meuse,  at  a  poioi 
about  three  miles  west  of  Donthery.  The  6th  corps  was  romiii^ 
up  from  the  south-west,  too  far  behind  to  take  part  in  the  battla 
of  the  morrow.  An  attack  made  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Saxooa 
on  the  left  of  MacMahon's  position,  as  well  as  by  the  EUvanans 
on  his  right,  was  repulsed ;  and  the  success  gave  such  encoangv* 
inent  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  telegraphed  to  Paris  that  all 
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going  well,  and  that  be  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  a  signaJ 
victory.  In  tbe  course  of  the  night  of  ibe  31st  all  the  dispositions 
above  detailed  were  completed. 

The   sun  of  the  1st  September  rose  on  perhaps  the  greatest 
event  of  modern  history.     To   describe   the   battle  of  Sedan   is 
beyond  our  province;  and  the  daily  papers  have  supplied   the 
public  with  all  the  thrilling  incidents  of  which   their   intrepid 
correspondents  were  the  observers.      It  must  suflice  to  say  that 
the  Germans  enveloped  the  French  |X)sttion  on  all  sides.     The 
Sajcon  Crown  Prince  attacked  from  the  direction  of  Givonne; 
the    Bavarians    crossed    the    Mcusc    at    Bazeilles   over    pontoon 
bridges  and   by  the  railway  bridge  left  standing  through  some 
unaccountable  neglect   by  the  French  ;  the  6th  and   11th  Corps 
crossed  by  pontoon  bridges  at  Donchery,  and  circled  round  the 
French  positions  to  the  north,  cutting  off  retreat   to  Belgium  ;. 
while   the   Wurtembcrgers  watched    the  direction   of  Mczierea, 
MacMahon,  with  about  125,000  men  and  350  guns,  had  to  with- 
stand 200,000  men  with  at  least  Ci50  guns.     The  preponderance 
in  men  might  have  been  remedied  by  strength  of  ground  ;  but 
the  crushing  superiority   in  artillery  was  decisive,  and  enabled 
the  Germans  to  play  with  their  victim  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse^ 
Enfiladed  along  ail  their  lines  of  defence  in  succession,  they  were 
driven  from  one  position  to  another,  until  at  length  the  French 
anny  rushed  pell-mell  into  Sedan,  where,  in  a  still  more  contracted 
apace,   the  German   shells  from  the  heavy   batteries   continued 
tieir  work  of  destruction  with  even  more  terrible  effect.     The 
battle  had  commenced  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  the   apparition  of  a  French  general  waving  a  flag  on 
tfce  summit  of  the  parapet  of  Sedan  announcetl  to  the  Germans 
tkxc'iT  astonishing  victory.     MacMahon  has  been  severely  criti- 
cised for  not  having   occupied  a  hill  about  three-quarters  of  a* 
^^\e  beyond  the  left  of  his  p<)siti«>n,  from  which  tlie  Germans 
®0/i|aded   his  line   with   their  artillery  ;    but   it   would   seem   to 
^Vc  been  only  a  choice  of  cviU.     To  have  occupied  the   hill 
*f   an  isolated  post  woulil  have  been  useless ;  and  to  extend  his 
bie  so  as  to  embrace  the  hill  within  his  general  position  would 
^a.Vc  dangerously  weakened  his  front   The  Emperor,  who  during 
wUt  hours  apjxrars  to  have  courted  death   in  (he  thickest  press 
*\     the    battle,    sent   an   aide-de-camp  to    the   King  of   Prussia 
**-tli  the  note  following: — *  Mon  frurc,   n'ayant  pu   mourir  ii  la 
^^   de  mes   troupes,  je  depose  mon   opee  aux   pieds  de   votre 
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^jesle. — Napoleon.'     Early  in  the  day,  MacMahon  having 


been  seriously  wounded  by  a  shell,  the  chief  command  devolved 
OJ^    General  Wimpfen,  who  on  his  arrival   with  the  army  from 
■"gcria  onlv  the  day  before,  had  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
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corps  of  De  Failly,  removed   as  it   is  said   for  disobedience  of 
orders.     Wimpfen  derlared  he  would  rntlier  die  ihan  submit  to 
the  terms  of  unconditional  surrender  dictated  br   the   Kio^  in 
reply  to  the  Emperor's  note.     The  oight  passed  in  Sedan  io  bnr- 
rible  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  suffering.      In  ttio  mominj^  the 
German  troops  were  put  in  motion,  to  convince  Wimpfen  of  tif 
hopelessness  of  resistance,    by  occupying  positions   from    wbirh 
they  could  destroy  the  town  and  all  within  its  walls;  for  So<fA[; 
was  a  mere  shell-trap,  armed  with  obsolete  ordnance,  unpr* 
with    advanced    works,   and    commanded    on  all   sides   bv   i- - 
within    easy    ran^e    of    modern    artillery.      General    WimjifeB 
accordingly  signed  a  capitulation,  by  which  a  marshal  of  Fraocr 
with  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  French  soldiers  sumo- 
dere<l   as  prisoners  of  war  with  the  whole  materiel  of  the  ariDT, 
Some  three  thousand  are  said  to  have  made  their  way  during  ibe^ 
confusion  of  the  fight  into  Belgium,  where  they  were  immediatp} 
disarmed  ;  the  remainder  of  the  army  which  MarMahon  hsd 
from  Chalons  had  been  killed  or  wounded  or  taken  in  the  tl 
days'  fighting.     Some   of  the    French    troops,    and    notably 
Marine  infantry,  l>ehaved  magnificently  in  the  battle;  otbenv 
IS  said,  did  not  stand  at  all. 

Far  away  at  Met?,  Oazaine,  in  the  hope  that  MacMohoo  vi 
close  at  hand,  attempted  the  plan  we  have  argued  be  should  lu" 
adopted  on  the  18th,  by  carrying  his  army  over  the  brid^ 
the  town  and  breaking  out  on  the  weakest  portion  of  the  in« 
force  on  the  east  of  the  Moselle.  This  was  on  the  ereoiiig 
31st;  but  all  the  conditions  were  different,  the  Germans  bivnfi 
supplied  the  want  of  numbers  with  the  spade.  They  hftd, 
over,  organised  a  telegraphic  communication  all  round  Mrts,  ^, 
means  of  which  eight  thousand  men  could  be  roUerted  at  aofj 
one  spot  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  twenty-two  thousand  men  i 
twenty-eight  minutes  ;  and  the  weak  German  force  on  tbe 
attacked  was  thus  enabled  to  bcild  its  own  until  the  arrival,  ttti 
end  of  five  and  six  hours  respectively,  of  two  additiuoal 
from  the  western  side,  passing  over  pontoon  bridges  at  ATpntf 
and  Hanconcourt.  The  result  was  that,  although  the  Frenfl 
persisted  in  their  efforts  during  great  part  of  the  night  tad 
through  the  following  day,  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  iheii 
object. 

With  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  which  terminates  perliapt 
only  the  first  act  of  this  tremendous  drama,  we  drop  tbe  cortAin  ; 
leaving  it  to  others  to  follow  the  advance  of  the  Orrman  araiie* 
on  Paris,  and  reserving  for  ourselves  space  for  a  f--^  '--^'•rh 
remarks. 

MacMahon  is  of  far  higher  qaality,  both  as  %  mau  and 
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soldier,  than  Bazainc,  whose  Mexican  antecedents  are  hy  no 
means  in  bis  favour  ;  and  of  all  the  leaders  eng'a^ed  in  the  cam- 
paign, MacMahnn  stands  out  as  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
figure  of  interest.  Nearly  all  the  hard  work  has  fallen  to  his 
share  ;  a  perverse  fate  has  denied  him,  on  every  occasion  of  trial, 
the  smallest  chances  of  success  ;  ai.d  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
time  does  not  reveal  a  remarkable  history  of  difficulties  as  yet 
unappreciated  against  whi<  h  he  has  had  to  contend.  He  cannot 
justly  be  blamed  l>ccause  the  enemy  at  Worth  outnumbered  him 
so  greatly.  His  movement  against  the  Crown  Prince  on  that 
occasion  was  imperatively  prescribed  from  head-(]uarters,  for 
the  purpose  of  revenging  the  disaster  of  VVeissenburg ;  and 
General  Abel  Douay's  surprise  at  the  latter  place  could  not  have 
happened  if  the  French  outpost  duty  had  been  properly  performed. 
The  general  distribution  of  the  army  along  the  frontier,  in  small 
bodies  so  far  advanced  beyond  their  supports,  and  witliin  striking 
reach  of  a  superior  enemy,  cannot  be  too  severely  blamed ;  but 
that  distribution  was  arranged  by  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  speaking 
with  the  authority  of  the  t)m  peror.  The  commander  of  a  mere  corps 
can  never  be  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  numbers  and  general 
positions  of  a  hostile  army;  correct  Information  on  those  points 
belongs  to  the  *  haute  politique  militaire' — to  the  Government,  in 
fact,  who  regulate  the  general  distribution  of  their  own  forces  on 
the  intelligence  tliey  may  have  obtained.  MacMahon's  conduct 
as  a  General  in  battle  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  At  Worth  it 
appeared  to  intelligent  witnesses  as  if,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
odds,  he  was  about  to  gain  the  day;  and  his  tactical  skill  dreir 
forth  the  admiration  of  his  adversaries.  His  demeanour  during 
the  retreat  reminds  us  of  Marshal  Ney.  There  is  perhaps  no 
human  event  so  trying  to  the  nerves  as  lo  be  hurried  along  in  the 
resistless  stream  of  a  confused  and  Hying  multitude;  and  how 
must  that  trial  be  intensified  for  the  commander  who  a  few  hours 
earlier,  in  the  sure  confidence  of  victory,  marshalled  those  dis- 
ordered and  panic-stricken  masses  in  a  beautiful  and  terrible 
array,  and  who  knows  well  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  vials  of 
wrath  of  a  disappointed  nation  and  of  a  discomfited  army  will  be 
poured  on  his  devoted  head  as  the  cause.  From  out  the  furnace 
of  responsibility  and  adversity  MarMahon's  character  has  emerged 
pure.  If  he  is  dead,  his  memory  will  be  irradiatrd  by  a  glory 
with  which  none  gained  by  other  leaders  in  this  war  can  in  any 
way  compare.  If  he  still  lives,  we  here,  through  the  pen  of  a 
humble  comrade,  offer  him  in  his  captivity  the  heartfelt  tribute 
of  our  respect  and  of  our  warmest  admiration. 

We  have  egregiously  failed  in  our  endeavours,  if  the  foregoing 
recital  does  not  sufiicicntly  reveal  tlie  causes  of  the  unprecedented 
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ruin   wbicli   has  overtaken   the   French  army.      These   may 
sumraetl  up  as  follows: — 

1.  The  enormous  superiority  of  the  Germans  in  number— i 
disativanta°re  only  to   be   mitigated  by  commanding^  genius  far 
war,   which   was  on   the  French   side  totally   waatlngr.      By 
theory  of  their  military  system,  the    French  should  have  bo 
able  to  place  in  the  field  a  larjjer  numerical  force  than  the  Xo 
Germans;  and  their  failure  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  the  untrai 
condition  of  their  reserve  forces,  only  proves  how  useless  the  best 
laws  must  be  where  their  administration  is  corrupt  or  incapable. 

2.  The  absolute  unity  of  commnnd  and  concert  of  operation 
secured  by  the  constitution  of  the  Prussian  military  hicrarchv, 
which  the  King:,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  exacted    implicit  o 
dience  from  his  different  armies  to  execute  the  strategical  pUiu 
of  Von  Moltkc — as  contrasted  with  the  indecision  which  mar 
the  French  councils,  and  the  jealousies  of  rival  Generals,  w 
it    is  said,   on   more  than   one  occasion  marred   the  prescri 
arrangements. 

3.  The  superior  mechanism  of  the  German  army,  ensured 
entrusting  Von  Roon  with  all  the  details  involved  in  its  co 
equipment  and  supply,  joined   to  the  entire  ahaence  of 
which  enabled  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  and  the  Minister  of  War 
act  in  fullest  concert. 

The  incapacity  of  the  French  departments  of  supply  has  becB 
loudly  proclaimed  by  the  French  soldiers  themselves;  althoo^b 
the  testimony  of  men  mortified  by  defeat  must  be  o}>en  to  sxupi- 
cion,  arising  from  the  obvious  temptation  to  find  any  utber 
causes  for  their  failure  than  their  own  misconduct.  But  the  coD' 
current  testimony  from  many  quarters  would  seem  to  estab 
that  in  almost  every  battle  the  French  infantry  and  guns,  bar 
at  an  early  hour  expended  iheir  ammunition  by  wild  firing,  wi 
unprovided  with  a  proper  reserve  supply. 

Owing  to  their  uninterrupted  success  we  have  seen  no  signi 
the  'pinching  (tf  the  shoe*  with  tlie  Germans;  but  we  arc  Odt 
to  conclude  on  that  account  that  all  was  rose-coloured  amiuf 
them.  According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  *  Daily  Telegra 
writing  from  the  camp  near  Forbach  only  two  days  after 
victory  at  that  place,  and  on  a  line  of  railroad  leading  d" 
to  the  Rhine,  the  Prussian  troops  were  in  a  stitc  of  fearful  de 
tution.  The  supply  trains  were  so  far  iu  the  rear  tliat  for 
days  the  men  had  nothing  to  cat  but  n  small  piece  of  bread 
each  man,  liardly  sufficient  for  one  meal ;  and  they  begged  n: 
ously  for  a  bit  of  the  English  correspondent's  bread.  They  i 
wet  to  the  skin  ;  manv  of  them  were  ill  ;  and  wet  straw 
they  had  to  lie  on.     They  had  no  tents,  and  were  called  out 
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the  shelter  of  the  houses  to  lie  down  in  the  mud  under  the  pelt- 
ing ruin^  which  cxting^iiishcd  their  camp  fires.  The  horses  were 
also  *suflering:  drpadlully  from  want  of  forage.'  And  all  this  on 
their  own  frontier  I 

4,  The  superior  steadiness,  intelligence,  and  discipline  of  the 
Oerman  soldiers. 

These  are  the  qualities  to  which  it  is  attributable  that  both  the 
artillery  and  infantry  fire  of  the  Germans  was  more  deliberate 
and  more  effective  than  that  of  the  French,  and  that  when  the 
cartridges  of  the  latter  were  expended,  their  adversaries  still 
possessed  an  ample  supply;  a  consideration  which  is  of  itself 
■afficient  to  account  for  French  defeats. 

5,  The  superior  professional  training  of  the  Prussian  officers. 

6,  The  superiority  of  the  Germans  in  outpost  duty  ;  and  the 
dash  and  intelligence  of  their  light  cavalry  in  obtaining  correct 
information,  on  which  success  in  war  depends  more  than  on  any 
other  single  element  whatever.  Of  the  eight  battles  terminating 
with  Sedan,  four  of  them — Weissenburg,  Forbach,  Courcelles, 
and  Reaumont — were  palpable  surprises  for  the  French.  With 
respect  to  Beaumont,  it  is  quite  possible  that  but  for  the  negli- 
gence of  De  Failly,  MacMahon  might  have  marched  over  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sojcony  on  the  day  of  that  battle. 

When  we  consider  that  all  these  elements  of  superiority  were 
combined  and  directed  to  one  clearly  defined  end  by  the  greatly 
superior  ability  of  the  Prussian  strategist,  the  result  seems  no 
longer  wonderful. 

The  general  strategy  of  the  campaign  on  the  German  side,  as 
well  as  the  rapid  and  correct  execution  of  the  various  combina- 
tions by  masses  of  men  unexampled  in  modem  history,  command 
our  hijjhest  admiration.  After  giving  the  subject  the  calmest 
consideration,  we  are  unable  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Prus- 
sian army,  in  its  numbers,  composition,  and  organisation,  Is 
the  most  tremendous  engine  of  war,  for  a  short  effort,  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  We  fairly  *^wn  that  this  display  of  enormous 
physical  power,  directed  by  the  highest  intelligence,  makes  us 
tremble  for  the  fate  of  Europe. 

VVe  cannot  sa)-  we  are  impressed  in  an  equal  degree  with  the 
tactical  ability  of  the  German  leaders.  At  I'orbach  the  Prussian 
General  took  the  initiative,  and  fought  the  battle  during  great 
part  of  the  day  with  inferior  numbers,  when  a  few  hours'  delay 
in  the  attack  would  have  given  him  a  superiority  which  ought  to 
have  ensured  victory  without  so  large  a  sacrifice  of  men.  And 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Germans,  both  at  Weiiscn- 
burg  and  Wiirth,  at  least  three  to  one,  should  have  rendered 
tbeir  victory  certain  without  incurring  such  terrible  losses. 

At 
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At  Mars-lc-Tour,  in  the  belief  that  Ba2alae  would  othenriw 
escape  tlicm,   the   German   GencrnU    may    be   ezcased    if  thtjr 
decided  deliberately  to   sacrifice  men  for  the  object  of  nailiQg^ 
the  French  army  to  Mpt7  ;  but,  on  the  18th,  with  their  vtitnmcms 
superiority,  nearly  two  lo  one  in  men  and   more  than  that  pri 
portion  in  guns,  and    the  delay  of  a  few  hours  bein^,  under 
circumstances,  of  no  con8CK]uence,  it  docs  appear  ratfa«r  rrckl< 
management  which  sent  their  heroic  soldiers  again  and  9gam 
llie  front  attack  of  strong  positions,  before  their  artill^rv  had  Wtiie 
the  task    of  the  infantry  somewhat  more  easy,   and    before  the 
completion  of  a  tumincr  movement  threatenin;?  the  enemy's  rrar, 
of  which  their  superior  force  rendered  the  accomplishment  easi. 

They  seem  to  have  become  more  cautious  at  Sedan,  as  all 
accounts  concur  in  stating  that  to  have  been  an  artillery  battle. 
Still  we  concede  freely  that  the  time  has  hardl/  arrived  for  do^ 
inatising,  and  that  our  conclusions  mij^ht  be  revencd  hv  a  n 
accurate  knowledge  of  details.  As  to  the  rank  and  file, 
country  ever  sent  forth  braver  tr(>o]»  ft  battle  than  those 
have  fought  in  the  German  ranks.  The  French,  too,  bare 
nificciitly  fought  a  losing  battle  from  the  first  Oat-num 
out*generalled,  deprived  of  all  fair  chances  of  succeta,  ti 
tenacity  and  endurance  have  been  truly  heroic.  So  far  as 
is  concerned,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  on  either  part, 
stories  of  the  misbehaviour  of  some  of  the  French  inikntrr  si 
Sedan  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  wr  know  to  have 
bcon  the  com})osition  ttf  MacMahon's  army,  a  large  propurtioB 
having  been  now  and  untrained  levies ;  and  our  admimtioo  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  fought  generally  at  that  placv  mat 
be  heightened*  by  remembering  that  up  to  that  momnrt  lk« 
French  had  not  gained  a  single  success  against  the  armr,  OKI- 
numbering  them  by  nearly  two  to  off»e,  with  whidi  ibrr 
then  engftgetl. 

To  admirers  of  the  French  army,  of  whom  therr  «f«  maaj 
England,  tlie  failure  of  its  officers  to  inspire  respect  amoa^ 
men,  and  the  scandalous  disorders  of  the  latter  under  rrvcnei, 
are  painful   in  the  extreme.     We  have  almdy  expresaed  ibr 
opinion  that  the  democratic  coosdtution   of  thi*  French  army, 
doubtlru  a  powerful  engine  so  \oo$  as  the  genius  of  a  Nap»i 
nails   virtory  to   its  colours,  must  inevitably  break  down 
iVTtrsrs  which  try  the  canfidence  of  the  soldier  in  his  snperio 
The   uattaputtdent  of  a  daily   p*pcr  thus  relates  bis  n«rn 
pcrirnrc: — 

*  I  hare  just  been  tu!d  a  straaps  sttcj  hj  a  l^e&di  officer  wlw  wii 
made  iwiavkt  at  Scdaik.  He  nfs  that  a  Ttvaek  gttfMval  was  mtstelraa 
for  De  KkUij  on  tho  hattle-JM  ud  «on  to  peeee  hj  tktt 
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Now,  General  de  Faillj  is  aliye,  and  has  been  soen  at  the  boad-^nart«rs 
of  General  Chazal,  in  Luxemburg.  '*  No  uno  will  over  kauw  how 
many  French  officers  have  be«n  killed  by  their  soldiers,"  said  the 
witzioas  of  this  horrible  scone. 

'  If  I  wcro  to  write  what  is  mid  hero  by  the  priaonors,  of  the 
disorder  and  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  French  army,  I  should 
certainly  have  little  chance  to  be  believed ;  accordingly  I  prefer  to 
hold  my  t^juguc,  ntid  not  to  trouble  your  readers  with  mdikely  stories 
which  would  be  considered  either  inventions  or  gross  exaggerations.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  testimony  tu  the  discipline  and  good 
behaviour  of  the  German  troops  is  generally  favourable  ;  though 
the  burning  of  BazeiUes,  in  which  the  Bavarian  troojis  appear  to 
have  been  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  conduct,*  is  a  uurrible 
exception. 

*  In  tbe  oonflictine  ftBtesneDte  opoo  this  subject  it  has  been  difficult  hitherto  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  but  vrc  fear  we  must  place  reliance  upon  the  impartial  corre- 
Bponddit  of  the  '  Duil}'  News,'  which  paper  has  greatly  diMiiigutsbed  iUelf  thnmgh- 
out  the  war  by  the  accuracy  uf  its  iuformatiou.  His  stoieiiiept,  published  in  the 
*  Daily  News '  of  October  G,  is  in  subttanceas  follows:—*  From  the  strength  of  the 
hoast:9,  the  French  troops,  anJ  a  iiamber  of  Francs-lireurs,  believed  they  would 
be  able  to  hold  the  place  successfully  against  the  enemy ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  desperate  conflict  happened  in  tlie  streets.  The  Davariaos  lost 
heavily,  but  it  was  in  a  fair  fight  with  thu  French  soldiers ;  and  the  massacre  of 
the  inhabiiaats  those  who  lUTTive  declare  to  have  been  of  the  most  QQwarraotable 
character.  lu  answer  to  my  questions,  men,  women,  and  priestfi  most  indignantly 
deoii.'d  that  any  almcity  had  been  commuted  upon  wounded  Ravariniis.  They 
did  tell  me  of  one  woman  whose  husband  and  sons  had  been  killed  by  the  soldiers, 
who  from  her  own  bouse  fired  upon  tbe  Bavarians,  killing  two.  Because  of  her 
h  will  hardly  be  said  the  village  was  dexiroyed.  Yet  upon  her  shoulders  and 
thoH  of  tbe  Francs-tireors  the  Pmssians  lay  the  responsibility  of  what  followed. 
Daring  the  6ghl,  certain  things  took  place  which  have  not  yet  been  made  public 
A  woman  of  indepcitdeiit  lucaus,  named  Duchcuy,  wft«  so  foully  abused  by  the 
soldiere— and  that  phra^H^  is  intended  to  describe  the  most  serious  ontra^  that  can 
be  inflicted  ii{>oii  woman — that  she  dit-d  three  days  afterwards.  This  fact  was 
attcated  by  the  priest,  who  confessed  tbe  woman  in  her  d^iug  moments.  Uer 
house  was  subsequently  set  on  fire,  and  the  outer  walls  only  now  remain.  Many 
of  the  villagers,  deceived  by  the  proolauiatious  of  the  Germans,  rernained, 
believing  that  war  was  not  made  apou  them.  When  the  flght  commenced 
numbers  hid  themselves  in  the  cellars  of  their  houses.  M.  liobarts,  a  wealthy 
brewer,  and  his  Bcrrant,  were  dragged  from  tbe  cellar  of  their  house  and  bhot, 
lo  another  bouse,  ttctt  chihin'n,  tunned  JMhaye,  one  six  numth*^  and  tho  other 
^LM^UaeM  vanuttu  old.  teete  pitdted  from  tho  vindoto  of  their  Koum  tWo  (A«  virwl 
^B^^  thf  BuiMrian*.  Uten  throtru  Inick  mjaiii  inln  thtr  /ioui<r,  tthirh  \nu  t«i  on  Jin, 
and  tlie  rhildnn  burnt ;  bat  their  parents  escaped.  A  young  man  named  Jiemy, 
thirty-two  }cars  of  a};e,  who  hau  been  conflned  to  lits  bed  two  years  with  a 
■inual  cum|ilaiut,  was  buynnetted  and  killed  as  he  lay  on  his  couch.  In  another 
boiite,  a  man  named  Vanchelet,  his  daughter,  his  brotbur-in*law,  and  his  fatber- 
xik-law,  were  fastened  in  the  cellar  and  burnt  to  death.  Their  charred  remains 
vcrc  subie<iaently  baried  by  some  of  their  neighbours  who  had  known  them. 
Co(iu  Cbartier,  a  married  man  with  a  family,  was  wonnded  tiy  n  ball  in  the 
shoulder  and  made  a  prisoner.  He  was  tied  up,  naked,  in  the  railway  station  for 
eight  day*,  and  then  <Iied  from,  his  wound.  Henry  Aubergiste.  land;nr\l  of  (be 
G«lden  iJon.  was  shot  on  the  doorstep  of  his  house.  These  are  ihe'namcs  of 
some  of  the  sufferers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  a  complete  list  of  those  killed 
ipay  be  obtained  when  the  Prussians  are  gone.  But  at  present,  ot(<  o/apoputa- 
l4«ii  ofnMirlj/  two  OuMMHdf  teareeljf  Jifly  rrviaiii.' 

This 
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This  contrast  in  tbe  discipline  of  the  two  armies  sug^sts  %. 
reflection  that  may  be  made  practically  useful  to  ourselves. 

The  beaten  army  is  officered  on  democratic  principles,  that] 
largfcly  from   the  ranks,  and   its  soldiers  under  reverses  are 
dangerous  to  their  superiors  as  wild  blasts. 

The  victorious  army  is  olficcred  exclusively  by  the  aristr 
and  submits  to  a  strictness  of  discipline  which  is  unknnnn  ei 
in  our  own  service,  to  the  extent  of  bh>ws  inflicted   by  officers 
(he  rank  and  file. 

It  is  true  the  confidence  of  the  latter  in  their  superiors  has 
yet  been  tried  by  reverses;  still  we  shall  do  well   in   England 
remember  these   facts  when  we  are  urged  to  make   an  oi 
chang^e  in  the  class  of  our  officers  by  a  large  infusion  of 
from  the  ranks. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the   experience  of  the  present 
test  lias  furnished  any  new  conclusions  for  our  guidance, 
all  cjivalry  should  Ix;  lifjht  cavalry;  that  the  trwiper  shouU 
armed  with  a  revolver  in  place  of  a  carbine;  that  the  killil 
>veight  carried   by  our  troop  horses  should   be   decreased 
least  one-fourth  ;  that  to  send  cavalry  against   infantry  in  for 
tion  armed  with  breech-loaders  would  be  simply  tc  sacrifice 
former ;    that    the   movement   of   our   infantry   should    be 
rapid  ;  that  its  li^lit  infantry  traininjj  should  be  more  intellij 
so  as  to  obtain  all  the  spee<l  of  irregularity  and  yet   to  direst 
of   confusion  ;    that   infantry  movements   should    be    tonstaol 
practised  in  extended  order,  even  for  the  supposed   attark  of! 
position;  that  the   tendency  of  men  armed  with  breech-loa 
to  waste  iheir  ammunition  should   be  checked   by  evert"  posul 
means  that  can  he  devised;  have  been  urged  by  more  thaa 
English  military  writer  ever  since  the  war  of  the  sjwlintion  of 
mark.    But  the  elaboi-ate  pnifessional  training  of  the  officers  of  I 
Prussian   line,    and   the  wise   provisions  to  ensure  a  supph 
instructed  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  for  the  r< 
forces  of  Prussia,  may  well   be  imitated  to  our  advantage,  in 
far  as  those  measures  may  be  applicable  to  our  institutioos  int 
our    national     character,      \Vc    can     perceive     no   well-fournliJ. 
objection  to  requiring  all  nominees  to  commissions  in  the  re«t 
army  to  pass  six  montlis  in  the  ranks  before  exercising  the  fo 
tions   of  an   officer,   associating  with  the   officers   when   not 
duty,  and  living  at  their  own  charges  in  lodgings  or  in  bArmcJ 
The  provision  of  instructed  officers  for  the  Militia  is  one  of 
problems  most   loudly  catling  for  solution.     The   principal 
struction  Hes  in  the  patronage  now  exercised  by  Lord  Lieul 
ants,*^and   shouUl   be  swept  out  of  the  way.     The  halt-par 
offers  obvious  facilities  fur  achieving  this  object  partially^  pi 
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-vided  always  we  are  prepared  to  inrur  a  small  additional  expense. 
But  tUe  system  by  wLicli  the  Prussian  LantUveLr  Is  officered,  as 
detailed  in  tbe  furcgoiu^  p^g^s,  is  et  least  worth  an  experiment 
amon^  ourselves. 

The  one   ^reat   lesson,   however,   which  the   Engflish    people 
should  lay  to  heart  is  that  any  military  system  which  is  to  stand 
the  lest  ol'  war  must  hn  perfected  exjierimcntally  during^  peace, 
and  that  it  will  be  loo  late  to  begin  to  organise  after  tlie  storm  of 
war  has  overtaken  ns.     The   English  people  must   be  told  that 
the  army  for  which  they  pay  so  tlearly  is  a  mere  rabble  of  bat- 
talions— battalions    highly   disciplined,    no    doubt,    but    still    a 
rabble,  entirely  <lestitutc  of  any  machinery  for  combined  action. 
The  Militia  and  Volunteers  have  no  connection  with  the  regular 
army  or  with  each  other,  and    are,   moreover,   very  impcrfecUy 
trained.     The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  adopt 
such    a  territorial    organisation    of   our    military    force    as  shall 
jjivc  to  each  of  it*  n'lw  isolated   units  its  defined  place  in  the 
grand  army  of  Kngland  :  with  this  view,   to  divide  the  whole 
country   Into   military  districts;  to  form    in    each   district  per- 
manent  mixed  brigades  of  regular,  militia,  and  volunteer  bat- 
talions, with  their  proper  staflj  which  shall  be  assembled  yearly 
in  district  camps  oi  exercise;  and,  fmalty,  to  provide  each  dis- 
trict   with    the   stores  and    equipment    necessary  to    enable    its 
division  or  brigade  to  take  the  field,  fully  prepared  fi>r  war,  on 
the  mere  order  to  mobilise.     The  railitarj-  reforms  of  the  War 
Minister  have  resulted,  so  far,  only  in  a  reduction  of  our  batta- 
lions   and    squadrons    to   a    numerical    strength   which    excites 
ridicule  or  alarm,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  observer. 
Twenty   thousand  efficient   soldiers  have   been  discharged,  and 
no  pr(»vision   made,  except  in  theory,  for  supplying  their  place, 
'l^e  recruiting,  which  was  supposed  to  be  going  on  favourably, 
has  received  a  check;  the  inducements  olTcnid  by  Mr.  Cardwell 
to  old  soldiers  to  enrol   in  the  ranks  of  the  reserve  have  been 
ludicrou&Iy  inenbctive  ;  and   the  whole  of  the  civil   department* 
of  the  army  are  in  a  transition  state!      And  the  consequence  of 
all  this  is,  that  when  England  aspires  to  exercise  any  inlluence 
in  European  affairs,  her  counsels  are  met  with  a  civility  that 
hardly  conceals  contempt.     Let  there   be  no  mistake,  however, 
in  this  matter,     his  the  English  people  themselves,  and  not  any 
particular  Government,  who  are  answerable  for  the  state  of  our 
military  armaments,   which   we   have  alwvc   described    without 
any  exaggeration.     'The   army    estimates    must    be    cut  down 
despite  the  storm  of  military  criticism,  and  departmental  imi»rove- 
ments  may  follow  afterwards*   was  the  language  of  the  leading 
Vol.  129.— JVb.  S58.  2  11  organ 
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organ  of  public  opinion.     But  the  people  appear    Id  be 
tLorougUy  aruuscd,  U>  feel  it  is  Uig^h  time  to  kare  tlone 
trifllD^  ;  and  d  the  present  Government  is  not  prepamtl  lo 
in  earnest,  let   It  make  wny  for  one  whith    will   trnilim* 
restore  EDgland  to  her  position  among  the  aatiims,  whii 
so  called  ei-onomlcal  policy  of  successive  adminiitratloas  has  ■>< 
seriouslji  compromised. 


AttT,  VI. — 1,  Gcschichte  drr  Rerohifioiazeit  voh    1789 
Von  Helnrich  von  Svbfl.     Dritte,   vcrmchrle  u.  >  ^ 
Aufl.     3  Bde.      Ousseldorf.  1865-6. 

2.  Histortj  of  the  French  Uevolutiou,  Bv  Heiorich  roo  Sjtel 
Translated  from  the  third  edition  of  the  original  Ocnsu 
work,  by  Walter  C  Perry,  Es<j.     4  vols.     Lnndo«i,  l8ti7-T(X 

3.  Oesterreich  und  Prrnsaen  tjeptniiher  Her  franzHsischen  R€r.-il*Jim 
hU  zuni  Ab$chln&x  dfs  Frifdem  von  C<impo  Fcrmia.  Voa  l^e^ 
mann  HiifTer.      Bonn,  IstOS. 

4.  Oetterrtich  und  Dcuischland  im  Rcrolatioiukrieg,  £ni^ 
zunqsheft  zur  Gcschichte  di>r  R^volutiojuizcit  pon  1778  bit  HSi- 
Von  Helnrich  von  Sybel.      Dussrldorf,  184)8. 

5.  Die  Pvlitik  dcr  drut*chfn  Mdchts  im  IUvoluHoti>'' 
zum  Frieden  von  Campo  Formio.  \  on  Herman; . 
Munster,  1869. 

6.  Poleits  Uritert/anq  und  iter  RcvoltUionfhrieff,  Voft  Hf** 
rich  von  SybeL  lo  StfM»  Hiduriiche  ZtiUdtrift,  roL  a^ 
1.  Heft.     Munich,  1870. 

THE  most  important  contribution,  vet  offered  to  our  luww- 
ledgtr  of  the  epoch  of  the  French  Kcvolution  by  the  rrsfs**^ 
and  intelligence  of  the  modem  school  of  licnnan  hiilori«ns,P 
fitly  dedicated   to  its  veteran  chief,  the  illustiiuas  Leopold  'W 
Kanke.    Master  and  disciple  are  wcirthv  of  one  another  :  aodllli'* 
is  an  organic  connexion  between  their  labours.      For  it  is  not  u 
an  isolated  series  of  events  that  Professor  Ton  Sybcl  treats  ih* 
vreat  convulsion  of  govenmient  and  society  in  France ;  nor 
mere  supplement  to  the  history  of  the  French  Kerolution  tl 
he  traces  the  relations  between  Its  process  and  the  genet^ 
tory   of    Europe    durins:  a    momentous    period   of   aeveo 
ll  was  not,  indeed,  he  remintis  us,  the  political   prograuuoe 
the  Assembly  of  178l\  but   it  was  the  same  object  which  that 
Assembly   hopcfl   to  obtain    for    France,   which   the    natiooa  of 
Europe  had  been  struggling  to  reach  ever  since  the  close  of 
Middle  A^SL     *  Tlial  object  was  the  removal  of  all  unf 
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and  imaginary  auiborilv,  the  loosing  of  all  arbitrary  bonds,  the 
overthrow  of  all   unnatural   barriers.*     In   matters   political   ibis 
war  against  ancient   institutions  Lad  been  opened,   not  by  the 
peoples,  but  by  the  monarclis  of  the  cipbteenth  century.     Their 
self-confiUence,  their  oblivion  of  the  eternal   laws  of  humanity 
in  the  midst  of  their  schemes  for  ameliorating^  the  condition  of 
mankind,  led  them   into  deplorable  errors  and  excesses.     It  wiis 
as  if  their  efforts  had  been  designed  to  illustrate  the  intolerance 
which    may  accompany  crude  theories   of  toleration,   and    the 
blindness  which  is  the  occasional  result  of  a  too  sudden  enlig'hten- 
ment.     The  same  is  doubly  true  of  the  reforms  attempted  in  the 
democratic  revolution  of  the   French  people.     This  Revolution 
was  in  its  origin  due  to  the  same  impulses  *  which  had  formerly 
brought  Germany  into  conHict  with  the  hierarchv,  raised  Holland 
against  Spain,  England  against  the  Stuarts,  and  America  against 
England.'    Bnt  it  was  the  fatal  error  of  the  Revolution  to  '  declare 
war,  not  only  against  pretended  authority,  but  against  all  moral 
laws  whatever,   and    thus   to   falsify  every  one  of  its  immense 
tasks.'     Thus  tlic   French  nation  was  involved  in  the  inevitable 
chain  of  consequences  which  entails  crime  as  the  result  of  wrong  ; 
and  thus  the  acceleration  of  the  overthrow  of  feudalism,  which 
Europe  owes  to  the  Revolution,  was  outweighed  by  permanent 
evils.     It  failed,  not  because  its  object,  tlic   destruction   of  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  was  in  itself  perverse,  but  because  the 
French  nation  entered  upon  the  movement  '  under  a  heavy  load 
of  inveterate    immorality.*      Accordinglv,    both    what    was  good 
and  what  was  l>ad  in  the  French  Revolution,  were  the  historical 
heritage  of  the  past.*      Neither,  therefore,  the  *  ideas  of  1789/ 
Qor  the  excesses   and   horrors  of  the  September  men  and   their 
successors,  furnish  history  with  the  basis  for  her  judgment  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

*  What  revolution  is  in  internal  affairs,  conquest  is  in  foreign 
policy.'  The  myth,  still  venerated  in  certain  quarters,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  were  due  to  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  menaces  of  the  European  powers,  has  not 
only  been  discredited  under  the  light  of  candid  historical  inquiry  ; 
but  it  sinned  a  jnnori  against  the  irrefutable  principle  that 
revolutionary  states  must  be  conquering  states,  and  conquer- 
ing states  revolutionary.  Vet  the  fatal  course  of  the  movement 
would  not  so  utterly  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  had 
not  another  revolutionary,  and  conquering,  power  co-operated 
from  the  East.  The  tyranny  of  Catharine  of  Russia  was  as 
revolutionary  in  its  origin  and  in  its  essence  as  that  of  the  Comite 

*  See  the  'G«nenil  RcTJew  '  in  chop.  i.  book  v.  pp.  193/.  toI,  li.  of  the  Englisli 
Tnnilation. 
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tin   Saint  Public,     She   sat  on   a  throne   to  whicli   she   had  w> 

shadow  of  right,  and  which  she  had  reached  by  %'iidence  aofi 
murder;  she  ruled,  a  forL'in^ner,  over  a  people  who  bated 
and  loathed  her  sway.  Church  and  State  were  atlke  pi 
under  her  feet  No  personal  liberty,  and  no  real  secnrit}*  ot  pi 
perty,  existed  in  Russia  under  her  dominion.  The  Cr-urina  was 
the  'mother  of  the  poor*  just  as  the  Jacobins  were  the  patruns 
of  the  mob.  She,  too,  as  a  dcspcjt,  was  necessarily  a  omfjurror. 
Her  very  immorality  corrcsp<indcd,  like  that  of  the  revolutinn  r 
tyrants,  to  the  moral  decay  of  her  people.  Her  foreipn  polivv. 
directed  in  the  first  instance  towards  the  acquisition  of  Poland,  io 
the  second  towards  that  of  Constantinople,  came  to  absorb  all  tlie 
energy  of  her  government.  The  danger  to  Europe  from  the£u( 
was  equal  to  that  from  the  West :  and  from  these  two  quartm 
the  tempest  of  revohition  and  conquest  broke  over  Europe.  In  the 
midst  lav  the  conservative  powers  of  Austria  and  Pruissia.  The 
former,  encumbered  rather  than  strengthened  by  the  empty  hononr 
of  the  Imperial  crown  on  her  sovereign's  head^  was  hesitating  fot 
the  last  time  as  to  the  abandonment  of  a  policy  into  which  tbr 
welfare  of  Germany,  as  such,  entered  even  as  a  subordinate  cle- 
ment. The  latter  was  a  Great  Power,  and  yet  not  a  Great  Powr : 
jealous  of  her  new  territories,  yet  trembling  for  their  secuii^ 
proud  of  her  military  strength,  yet  chary  of  spending  a  sln:;lf 
uni]cccssary  dollar  in  its  maintenance,  and  conscious  rather  of  he: 
historical  rivalry  with  Austria  than  of  her  destiny  to  oust  the 
latter  from  the  beginning  of  Germany.  Unfortunately  for  them- 
selves and  for  Europe,  both  were  still  absolute  monarchies,  and 
both,  during  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  were  rulfd 
over  by  sovereigns  utterly  devoid  of  comprchensit>n  ttf  tljeir  task&- 
The  worst  foibles  of  the  Hal)sburgs  and  of  the  Hohenzollena 
were  res|>cctively  predominant  in  Francis  II.  and  in  Frederick 
William  li.  Called  upon  to  govern  as  well  as  rcign«  the  formff 
was  a  mixture  of  selfish  stolidity  and  intriguing  greed,  with 
Viennese  bonhomie  in  his  wonls  and  Florentine  perfidy  in  hi* 
heart;  while  the  latter  was  a  romantic  pietist,  fond  of  militin 
glory  so  far  as  it  reflects  upon  a  king,  but  in  matters  of  sutr 
always  incapable  of  leading,  and  frequently  incapable  of  hriii? 
led,  in  the  direction  of  a  policy  at  once  vigorous  and  intellipint.* 
Around  and  about  them  lay  the  minor  principalities  q{  the  Em- 
pire, the  owner  or  life-tenant  of  each  trembling  for  its  existence 


*  King  George  III.  described  bis  royal  broihpr  to  I^nl  Midmesbary  {*^ 
Kctting  out  for  fk-rlln)  u  'an  honest  man  Bt  the  iNittmn,  although  a  mrskcB*;-' 
if'  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Malmcsbury,'  toI.  iii.  p.  J.)  B* 
lioQcsiy,  or  obsciuacj,  was  of  the  kind  which  holds  out  till  the  eleventh  blw.' 
and  then  gives  wbv. 
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'Xind  ready  to  purchase  its  continuance  on  any  terms  and  in  any 
'<juarter.  Yet  the  sole  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire 
lay  in  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia ;  and  that  union  a  war 
■against  the  Revolution  could  only  consolidate,  if  Austria  and 
Prussia  carried  it  on  with  the  determination  of  maintaining  the 
very  status  quo  which  it  lay  in  the  dynastic  interests  of  either  to 
•overthrow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  great  German  Powers 
regarded  the  revolutionary  operations  of  France  in  the  West,  and 
of  Russia  in  the  East,  not  as  the  danger  of  Germany,  but  as  their 
•own  opportunity,  the  end  of  that  war  was  not  to  be  foreseen.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass.  The  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War  is 
summed  up  by  Professor  von  Sybel  in  a  metaphor,  of  which  iew 
will  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  truthfulness: — '  While  the  furious 
storm  with  its  dashing  waves  was  undermining  the  protecting 
^ams,  the  warders  were  quarrelling  about  the  fragments  of  the 
wrecks  which  drifted  towards  them.* — vol.  ii.  p.  373.  {EnyL 
Translation.) 

In  his  account  of  these  quarrels  amon^  the  warders,  i,e.  in  his 
narrative  of  the  attempts  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  make  harvest 
•for  themselves  out  of  the  proceedings  and  ulterior  schemes  of 
Catharine  of  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  out  of  the 
progress  of  the  very  French  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  as 
combatants,  we  surmise  that  the  majority  of  Sybel's  readers  will 
find  the  most  attractive,  because  the  most  novel,  portion  of  his 
volumes.     Yet  his  book,  to  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  should 
be  appreciated  as  a  whole.     It  is  not  yet  indeed,  in  one  sense, 
complete ;  for  the  peace  of  Basle,  with  which  it  concludes,  only 
-closes  the  first  act  in  the  great  European  drama  ;  just  as  the  dis- 
solution of  the  National  Convention  at  Paris  constitutes  only  a 
preliminary  warning  of  the  fall  of  the  French  Republic.     No 
thorough  view  of  the  Austrian  policy  will  of  course  have  been 
obtained  until  the  narrative  has  been  continued  (as  we  rejoice  to 
find  Professor  von  Sybel  intends  to  continue  it)  as  far  as  Campo 
I^ormio ;    and  we  even  live  in  hopes  that  Hausser's  friend  may 
«uppiement  the  labours  of  the  lamented  Heidelberg  historian  as 
£ar  as  Luneville  and  Amiens.*     Yet,  as  the  book  stands,  it  finds 
<&  natural  termination  in  the  events  of  the  year  1795;  and  the 
mighty  figure  of  Buonaparte  only  falls  as  a  shadow  of  the  future 
-across  the  pages  of  its  concluding  volume. 

Within  these   limits   the   author   has   sought  to   reach   that 
^]cind  of  completeness  which  lies  neither  in  the  accumulation  of 

*  We  observti  that  a  fourth  edition  is  now  appearing  of  Ludwig  Haosser's 
«dminible  -work,  'Deutsche  Geschiclite  vom  Tode  Friedrichs  dei  Grossen  bis  zur 
H^rfindung  des  deutschen  Bundes.*  We  shall  occasionally  refer  to  the  third  edition 
XBerlin,  1861-3). 
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striking  details,  nar  ia  a  prnfii&ion  of  so-cftlled  sujjgrrstirn  Fouclicss 
but  in  a  lucid  disposal  oi"  llw  results  of  a  rcsr.TuU  wbich  Iim 
allowed  few,  if  unv,  umuug  tLc  necessary  mntrrials  to  escape 
its  notice.  His  research  mav,  indeed,  us  bis  opponent  Prufeuor 
Htiffer  (of  wbom  more  hereafter)  has  endeavoured  to  show,  h«i"e 
at  one  time  not  been  without  its  occasional  j;ap9,  but  it  it  oih 
doubtcdly   sueli  as  to  qualify  him  for  speaking   with  yj 

on  the  trnnsactiona  discussed  in  these  volumes.  VVith 
the  internal  course  of  the  French  Uevolution,  he  bns,  in  atlt 
tion  to  the  enormous  mass  of  materials  nlreaily  ^t  the  ilis|>09uil 
InMorical  students,  and  to  the  De|>Artmenta]  Histttries,  whi< 
though  open  to  u&e,  have  been  hitherto  little  considered  out 
France,  consulted  a  variety  of  papers  in  the  Imperial  Archil 
dating  from  the  period  of  the  Comiiex  fin  Saint  Public. 
have  enabled  him  to  furnish  nuiih  now  information  roncemii 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  first  Comile^  as  well  as  coiiceruing:  tl 
trials  of  Ht^bert  and  Danton,  and  the  fall  of  Hobespierre.  \\ 
has  accordingly  treated  these  latter  events  with  exccptiotud  ful- 
ness; and  among  those  portions  of  his  book  which  de&l  more 
cspeci.illy  widi  French  events,  iht»sc  touching  Htdiespierre  lecm 
to  us  to  merit  particular  attention.  The  perverse  attcmi 
*  rehabilitate'  tliis  one  man,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
Lis  fellows,  have  never  yet  been  more  complclt-'ly,  and 
same  time  more  calmly,  exposeil.  Thtjsc  who  prefer  to 
historical  fact«  as  data  for  the  s(»lution  of  psychological  problemi, 
may  continue  to  speculate  on  the  innate  nobility  of  Kobospieires 
soulf  or  up<m  the  moral  elevation  of  his  ultimate  objocta.  But 
those  who  still  believe,  or  aOcct  to  believe,  that  Itis  dirtatoi 
had  for  its  end  the  liberation  of  Fnmre  from  the  system  ul 
Terror,  uill  do  well  to  reconsider  their  view  with  the  aid 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  History  before  us.* 

For  his  narrative  of  the  relations  between  the  FVeoch  Govi 
ments  and  foreisjn  Powers,  and  among  th'we  Powers  thei 
Professor  von   Sybel   has  enjoyed    mnny  and    unusual    fa< 
Russia,  indf-etl,  has  prel'erred  to  retain  the  publication  of  hrr 
tortcal  documents  in  her  own  hands;  but  the  works  of  MUi 
«nd  others  Imvr  been  of  invaluable  aid  to  the  German  hi 
Up  to  a  very  recent  date,  the  Austrian  Government  had 
policy  of  a  still  more  doubtful  kind  with  regard  to  its  archie 
They   were  opened   only   to  ey^i  wbhh    might   be   expected 
take  o  frienillv  view  of  their  contents.      Unfortunatclj  fnr 
readers   of  the   Gorman  editions  of  his   Historv,  Profes 
8ybel  was  not  among  tho>ewho  could  lay  claim  to  an  exc<>| 

■     *  •■h  chsptrr  of  tbc  8th  aad  tlw  Bntt  dapCir  of  ths  lOUi 
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welcome  nt  Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opponents  were 
aided  in  fhnir  endeavours  to  confute  his  views,  byenjoyiniGf  access 
to  evidence  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  on  their  showing-. 
The  judicious  liberality  of  the  present  Austrian  Chancellor  has 
at  last  lifted  the  veil  of  which  hitherto  only  corners  had  been 
allowed  to  be  raised  by  sympathising  hands.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  disttnjruished  Austrian  historian,  Alfred  von  Arnelh,  tho 
archives  of  Vienna  arc  now  open  to  the  historical  student;  and 
Sybfl  has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  permission  which  be 
cordially  and  gratefully  acknowled^yes.  Dr.  Ferry's  English 
Translation  is  the  first  edition  of  the  work  which  contains  the 
results  of  Sybel's  researches  at  Vienna,  simultaneously  made 
kni»wn  in  Oermany  through  the  medium  of  the  *  Historical 
Journal  'conducted  by  the  author.  Many  important  mtnliftcations 
have  thus  become  necessary  in  the  body  of  the  work,  of  which  its 
Enijlish  readers  have  the  full  benefit. 

The   results   of  those  intjuiries  are  placed  before  the   reader 
with   admirable    lucidity,    and    without   any    attempt   at   orna- 
mentation.    From    6rst  to   last    the    authors    desire   is   evident 
to  carry  conviction  by  his  arguments,  instead  of  inducing  assent 
by   flights  of  eloquence,   siich  as   the    subject  of  his   narrative 
seems  irresistibly  to   call   forth   in    most   other  writers.      What 
will   the  admirers  of  elofiiicnt  rhapsodies  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution   think    of   a    writer    who    narrates    the   death    of  Alarie- 
Antoinette  and  of  the  Girondists  in  a  single  page?     Yet  even 
here  the  manner  of  his  narrative  seems  to  ns  not  inadequate  to 
his  subject.     Sybel's  style  has  been  quarrelled  with  by  English 
critics  as   dry.     For   ourselves,   we    confess   that   we  prefer  the 
dignified  calm  of  his  History,  to  the  livelier  tone,  which  he  has 
shown  to  be  at  his  commantl  as  a  controversialist.      Meanwhile, 
those   who  regard   rite    uneasy  sprightliness  of  Mommsen  as  a 
Itopeful  sign,  that  a  highly-seasoned  stvle  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
Vlised  even  by  tlie  Germans  as  desirable  in  historical  composition, 
■^ill  probably  arrive  at  a  <lifrerpnt  opinion.     They  will  be  disap- 
jic>inte<l    if  they  search    for  epigrams;   hut   if  they  care   to   go  a 
little  deeper,  they  may  discover  that  Professor  von  Sybe]  is  by 
»io  means  devoid  of  an  appreciation  of  that  which  is  keener  than 
-titerary  sarcasm — the  irony  of  historical  facts.*    Moreover,  when 

*  As  Each  we  may  iutUnce  bis  description  of  the  'Greit  Ledger'  of  Uie  Con- 
"Vention  (vol.  iii.  p.  173  uoici :  *The  "Grtat  Lt-dger,"  ouc  of  the  few  cn*otion»  of 
\he  Convention  which  hav^  survived  tbeir  author?,  has  enjoyed  lu  most  histories 
«^f  the*  Kevoltitiou  a  pretty  j^eaeral  laadation,  e^peciallv  on  acvouut  of  the  i:li'arue«s 
which  il  is  said  to  have  hroiight  into  the  iiniiinial  (U*t)l.  No  ilnnbl  order  is  an 
«xeelleDt  thing,  but  in  regard  to  tlcbr,  it  cunsiitti  less  in  tiibular  di^tiiictucAS  than 
an  tecitrily  uud  Koliuity  ;  aud  a  fraiiilulL-nt  batikruptt-'y  caimot  be  made  iiitu  an 
tionest  tniiiA.ict)oo  by  mere  cleamcfft;  iior  was  the  Republic  prebcr^cd  from  aoy 
«f  its  later  bankruptcies  by  the  orderly  arrangemeut  of  Uie  "  Great  Ledger."  ' 

be 
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he  cares  to  interrupt  the  evea  course  of  hU  narrative  in  onlcr  to 
sketch  a  character,  he  displays  a  remarkable  insight  into  varictis 
of  human  nature  beyond  tlie  bent  of  ihe  mere  student's  expemDPo: 
and  though  he  trca's  Kin^  Frederick  William  11.,  aud  hii  odtllv 
compounded  circle  of  favourites  with,  perhaps,  unconscious 
tenderness,  and  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  p<*r»aD»l 
character  of  Catharine  II.,  or  of  the  Austrian  sovereigns,  her 
contemporaries,  though  even  Thugut  nx-eives  no  very  tlefinitff 
incarnation  at  the  hands  of  his  assailant,*— he  has  drawn  nitli 
admirable  distinctness  tlie  likeness  of  the  earlier  geneinU  of  iho 
Freucli  Republic,  of  Dumouriez,  and  Hoche,  and  I^icbi'i^'i  i ; 
and  his  portrait  of  Carnot,  the  soul  of  the  first  great  oflfcnii'iti 
movement,  strikes  us  as  in  its  way  a  masterpiece.^ 

We  proceed  to  advert  to  a  few  points  on  which  the  conclusion! 
of  this  important  work  api>ear  to  <leserve  particular  attenti'Ti, 
either  by  tbcir  novelty  anil   originality,  or  by  the  success  u 
which  the    author  has   advanced   views   hitherto   still    doubl 
by  many  readers  of  Eurt>]>ean  liistory. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  French  Rcvoluti 
during  the  winter  fi-um  178^  to  90,  and  the  spring  of  the  latter 
year,  the  thoughts  of  European  statesmen  were  anything  but 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  movement  in  France.  A* 
long  as  Mirabeau  lived,  and  carried  on  his  brilliant  intrigu*for 
effecting  a  compromise  between  the  principles  of  Uevolutioa  anti 
Monarchv,  by  means  of  a  secret  understanding  with  (^ueen  M-irif- 
Antoinette  on  the  one  hand,  and  open  declarations  again&t  tli£ 
remnants  of  feudalism  on  the  other,  the  hope  had  not  paard 
away  of  yet  bridging  over  the  gulf.  Even  after  his  deatii,  tHHl 
April  17i)l,  the  intention  of  the  Royal  family,  which  was  fni4^| 
trate<l  at  Varenncs,  was  not  by  their  flight  to  the  frontier  to  mh?  ' 
themselves  from  personal  danger:  it  was  rather  io  save  thft 
throne.  Of  the  foreign  Powers,  Austria  had  (since  the  death  in  F 
ruary,  1790,  of  the  restless  Joseph  II.),  under  the  prudent  rule 
Leopold  II ,  renounced  the  schemes  of  foreign  conquest  to  whi 
his  predecessor  bad,  under  tlie  induence  of  Catharine  II 
Russia,  lent  a  willing  ear.  Though  Leopold  had  with  cliaractcf 
istic  caution  delayed  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  with  P 
until  he  was  satisfied  of  the  pacific  nature  of  her  policy  to 


thftj 

I 


•  A  sketch  of  Thngut's  very  remarkable  career  will  lie  found  in  Huffcr,  *l 
ruicfa  und  Preusseu,'  p.  1 75  f.    H'l  character  Is  more  briefly,  but  let-^.  ^yiiuiatliiftit 
drawn  by  Springer  f'Ge&cUichte  Oesterreichs  s.  d.  Wiciit-r  Fr^edtro,* 
55-C\  who,  bowcver,  qnoii-s  with  disapproval  I'rince  ScbvarzcDber^'s  rrnuui' 
Thugut's  '  world-dL'&olnliug  soiigelefis  obitinoe>-.'     Thugtit  was  ihe  son  nf  a 
KkippLT.  wliu.ie   ominous  Dame  of  ThuntrUtgut   was  changed   by  order  of 
KmprcF«  Maria  Theresa  into  the  form  under  which  ttls  «au  was  to  pve 
historical  rfDuvrn.  f  See  toI.  Ul.  |)i>.  sitf/T. 
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Poland,  he  was  by  llae  summer  of  1791  persuaded  of  the  possi- 
l>ility  of  upholding  Poland  under  her  new  constitution  against 
the  designs  of  Russia,*  and  sans:uinc  in  liis  expectation  of  carry- 
ing out  the  scheme  for  establishing  a  hereditary  Saxo-Polish 
monarchy,  with  the  consent  of  his  Prussian  ally.  The  success 
of  this  scheme  would  have  been  to  establish  a  kingdom,  closely 
■allied  to  Austria,  which  would  have  permanently  excluded 
Russia  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  would  at  the 
3ame  time  have  made  impossible  the  development  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  in  the  sense  of  the  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great 

England's  main  anxiety  in  foreign  affairs  had  for  some  time 
been  to  stem  the  tide  of  Russian  conquests.     Accordingly  Mr. 
Pitt  (who  had  been  forced  to  renounce  the  active  measures  upon 
which  he  had  resolved  against  Russia  in  the  spring  of  1791) 
was  both  surprised  and  rejoiced  to  find,  in  the  pacific  policy  of 
Austria,  the  best  guarantee   for  what  England  would,  single- 
Jianded,  have  been  unable  to  secure.     In  this  conjuncture  origi- 
nated the  famous  Pnisso-Austrian  alliance,  of  which  the  PiDnitz 
Conferences  were  not  more  than  a  subsidiary  expression.      Had 
this  alliance  in  reality  amounted  to  the  entente  cordiale  which 
ft    seemed    to    be,    it    would    have    constituted    a    guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  Europe,   instead  of   becoming   a   seedplot  of 
future    wars  and  revolutions.     But  in  truth    Prussia,  in   agree- 
ing  to   accept   and   maintain   the   status  quo   in    Poland,    was 
actuated  rather  by  fear  of  Russia  than  by  any  real  acquiescence 
in  the  new  Polish   constitution.     In  other  words,  Prussia  con- 
sented to  a  course  which  could  only  tend  to  strengthen  Poland, 
without  forgetting  that  it  was  in  the  permanent  interest  of  her 
■own  aggrandisement  to  leave  weak  what  she  was  contributing  to 
make  strong.     Prussia,  therefore,  undertook  to  co-operate  in  a 
|>olicy  upon  which  she  could  only  honestly  and  effectively  enter 
if  she  were  to  abandon  that  hope  of  acquiring  her  'natural  fron- 
tiers,' which  still    lived   in  the   inheritors  of  the    schemes   of 
l^'rederick  the  Great,  though  it  only  fitfully  animated  the  mind 
of  bis  successor  on  the  throne.     Not  for  the  last  time  in  the 
transactions  of  these  years,  Prussia  placed  herself  in  a  radically 
•fklse  position,  by  professing  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  she 
luul   neither  the  courage  at  the  moment  to  eschew,  nor  subse- 
"<^uently  the  loyalty  to  maintain. 

*  This  constitntion  was  the  result  of  the  Polish  coup  d'^lat  of  May  3rd,  1791. 
^^jbel  has  not  beea  able  to  discover  in  the  Vienna  archives  any  direct  evidence  to 
Jtkrove  Austria  to  have  contribnted  to  this  act,  which  she  certainly  supported  after 
-^^  OompletioD.  The  scheme  of  a  hereditary  ^xo-Folish  mooarchy  was  adopted  by 
^K^eopold  late  in  the  autumn  of  1791 ;  but  it  was  invented,  not  by  him,  but  by  the 
m  £3ector.  This  discovery  from  the  Vienaa  archives  mak«  a  slight  modi- 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

The 
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The  arrcBt  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Lis  family  at  Varcnne*,  and 
agitation  which  their  flight  had  prmJured  in  France,  for  the  ft 
time  called   forth  in   Leopold  U.  genuine  apprehensions  for 
pt^rsoiittl  safety  of  his   sibter  and    her  family.     The   Emperor's 
advice  had  been  strongly  a^inst  attempting  this  {light ;  and 
famous  ronvenlion  of  May,  1791  (which  certain  French  histori 
persist  in  regarding  as  ihe  first  project  of  an  inv.ision  i>f  I'ran 
had   been  merely  designed   as  a  demonstration  for  streugthrni 
the  hands   of  Louis  XVI.,  in   case  he  coiisenletl  to  remain  at 
Paris,     But,  in  opjHJsition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  Ma 
Antoinette    liad    decided    upon    the    fatal   flight;    and    nothi 
remaine<l   for   Leopold   but    to    promise  to  support  the    Freni 
Royal  family  in  its  new  position  by  demonstrations  on  the 
dinian  and   I^>lgian  frontiers.     The  cunse(|uences  apprehr, 
by   him  had   f'oUoned;  yet  he  was  still  assured  that  the 
now  in  power  in  France  (Lameth,  Bamave,  &e.)  were  anxious 
avert  war,  and   that  the   I)est  guarantee  lor  the  preservation 
peace  lay  in  the  assumption  of  a  firm  attitude  by  the  comhl 
Powers.     Thus,   the  Austrian   circular   issued    from    Padcm 
July  6th,  ITI'I,  was  again  nothing  more  than  a  measure  of 
caulion;   and  the  declaration  to  the  National  Assrmblv,  dm 
up  at  the  same  time,  and   referring  solely  to  the  security  of 
Royal   family,   wls  never  despatched,  after   the    Emperor 
asccrlainrd   that  security  to  be  in   no  immediate  dan^r. 
preliminary  Treaty  concluded  between   Austria  and   Pnuna 
tlie  same  month  (after  fully  estahli&liing  the  agreement  betwi 
the  two  Powers  in  reference  to  Poland)  mert-ly  held  out  the  h 
ofagL'uiTal   European  understtuiditig  ujion  French  affairx  ;  and 
the  Austrian  firo  meuioria  presented  at  J3erlin  in  the  &arae 
was  explicitly  characterised  in  the  Prussian  reply  &«  a  pro 
which  could  lead  to  nothing.     When  Leopold  had  received 
reply,   and    had    assured   himself  of    the  determination    of 
Cabinet  of  St.  James'  to  observe  absolute  neutrality  in  the  e 
of  a   rupture    between   Austria    and    France,  he  gave   the 
possible  proof  of  his  |>acific  intentions  by  placing  his  army 
peace-footing,  and  dismissing  nearly  half  his  troops  from 
service.     Russia  having,  rocanwhilo,  concluded  her  j>eacT  w 
Turkey,  was  now  at   liberty  to  address  herself  to  the  affiurt 
Poland.     For  this  purpose  nothing  could  have  suited  her 
than  to  embroil  Austria  in   a  war  with   France.      Acco 
the  King  of  Sweilen  was  encouraged  in  his  ambitious  i 
headijig  u  crusa<  e  against  the  aiiursed  Revolution;  ami  i 
Russia   was    concluding    treaties    with    the    Emiffrh^  and 
accrediting  an  en%*oy  it)  the  emigrant  French  princes,  the 
peror  Leo|>old  was  endeavouring  to  disabuse  the  Coum  of  A: 
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el"  any  hopes   whicli   the  latter  might   still    place    upun   active 
Austrian  supports. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  nature  of  the  conjuncture 
nncWr  wliirU  the  I'nTnous  Conferences  of  Pillnitz  took  place. 
Surelv  the  time  lias  arrived  for  the  last  word  to  be  said  on  the 
true  significance  uf  that  much  debatid  meeting.  Not,  indeed, 
that  it  remains  necessary  to  fi^ht  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  super- 
stition as  to  a  treaty  concluded  there  which  partitioned  France 
between  the  Powers.*  But  even  so  well-informed  a  historian  as 
Lord  Stanhope,  who  scouts  the  notions  of  secret  articles  provid- 
ing for  the  partition  of  Franco,  and  who  is  aware  that  the  main 
object  of  the  Au^itrian  and  Prussian  sovereigns  was  to  confer  on 
the  affairs  of  p4)!and — speaks  of  tlie  deliberations  on  the  subjoct 
of  France  as  having  been  'quickened  by  the  arrival  at  Dresden 
of  the  C'omtc  d'Artois  and  M.  de  Catonne  in  (he  name  of  the 
Emi^ant  party.' f  Sybel's  account  of  the  Conference  (vol.  i^ 
pp.  S(>l-4)  incontestably  proves  that,  so  far  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Pillnitz  having  ^raised  to  a  high  pitch  the  spiriU 
of  the  Emigrantji*  (as  Lord  Stanhope  avers  |),  it  amounted 
to  an  absolute  disappointment  i:if  their  hopes  and  schemes  in 
case,  as  Leopohl  strongly  advised,  Louis  XVI.  accepted  the 
new  constitution  which  was  to  be  offered  to  him  on  the  lOth 
of  September,  179L  The  King  of  France  actually  accepted 
this  constitution  ;  and,  in  a  circular  note  of  the  following 
November,  the  Austrian  Oovcrment  expressed  to  the  J'owers  its 
opinion  that  the  King  of  France  having  himself  shown  his  readi- 
ness to  accept  his  new  position,  and  having  thereby  regained  his 
liberty  and  ro^al  authority,  nothing  remained  but  quiellj  to 
observe  the  further  development  of  events  in  France.  Neither 
the  personal  wishes  of  George  HI., as  Lord  Stanhope  has  already 
pointed  out,  nor,  we  may  add,  the  personal  wishes  of  Frederick 
H'illiam  U.,  prevailed  against  the  determination  of  their  Cabinets 
to  maintain  a  peace  whicli  they  had  now  no  excuse  for  breaking. 
The  Declaration  of  Pillnitz,  thereiore,  not  merely  remained  a 
dead  letter,  or,  as  Lord  Stanhope  expresses  it,  *  bore  little  or  no 
fruit,'  but  it  had  never  been  intended  by  Austria  to  bear  any. 
In  one  word,  the  peace  of  Europe  was  preserved  in  171)1  by  the 
firm  attitude  of  Mr,  Pitt. 


*  The  roufiiu'd  Kt&tt;  of  tbe  public  mind  on  the  uihjcct  in  the  period  inmic- 
dlMtely  fullowiii^  upou  the  Conl'erenoc  is  amufcitigly  illuklraU-d  hy  thu  roMowiiig 
entry  in  the  "Diary  of  llcnry  Coibb  KobiuKou'  i.toI.  i.  p.  U7),  under  tlie  ytar 
IBOI :  **  I  did  vvt  ittuit  to  niiike  an  excurMou,  uecupjiiig  a  day,  to  I'llliiitx,  which 
lia«  a  CASTltf  ofdunbtful  or  disputed  cckbniy  ;  it  btiiig  6iilt  m  ijucfttiuu  whether  the 
ttt«ty  which  bt-ars  Iht-  i\am«  uf  Pilluitx  wus  ever  entered  into  uuong  the  gPtmt 
powen  m  1792  [?]  lo  purtiiiit]i  Frauce." 

t  •  Life  of  Piit,'  vol.  ii.  p.  135.  J  *  Life  of  Pill,*  toI.  ii.  p.  104. 

If 
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If  this  he  so,  no  iloubt  can  of  course  exist  as  to  the  quarter 

which  is  to  be  fixed  the  lesponiiibility  of  the  actual  outbreak  of  tbf 

Kevolulionary  VVar.     Russia  mi^ht  ft>r  her  selfish  purposes  bf 

anxious  for  a  conflict  between  France  anil  the  German  Powers ; 

Gustavus  HI.  of  Sweden  might  aspire  to  rpcur  to  the  traditior 

policy  of  the  house  of  Waia  by  defending^  the  Rij^Ut  in  count 

with  which  his  own  had  no  eartbly  concern  ;  Sardinia   might 

ambitious  to  thrust  herself  forward  into  a  prominence  which  it 

easy  for  small  states  to  tjbtain  at  the  cost  of  their   nei^hbot 

peace  ;  Spain,  smartin^^  under  her  recent  humiliation  by  Englai 

and  desirous  of  finding;  in  a  restored  ancien  rdgime  in  France^ 

willing  ally  against  English  hostility,  might  be  substituting 

her  dreams  4)f  solitary  intervention  ho]>cs  of  a  European  coatil 

against  the  '  French  madness  ;'•    the  handful  of  Kmiffr^s  on 

Rhine  might  continue  to  spin  their  impotent  intrigues  ;   and 

sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  might  grumble  that 

day  seemed  to  have  passed,  when  nations  went  to  war  in  sup] 

of  the  right  divine  of  kings.     But   England  and    Austria  werr 

firm    for    peace ;    nor  had  the  Emperor  Leopold    any   stranger 

motive  for  its  maintenance,  besides  the  general  considerations  ot 

his  Servian  and  Polish  policy,  than  the  wishes  of  Louis  XV  I. 

of  the  Mmlcrate  party  in   the  Assembiee  Legislative  at  Paris, 

so-called  PeuiHauts.    Unhappily  this  Moderate  party  w^as  asv( 

in   action   as  it   was  divided   in  its  opinions   on   the   theory 

government.     Though  the  opposite,  or   Democratic^   party 

nominally   in   a   minority   in    the    Assembly,   the    bulk   of 

majority  consisted  of  a  multitude  only  too  ready   to   give  w».' 

before  an  energy  in  their  opponents  which  they  missed  in  tbetf 

leaders.     But  the  energy  of  the  minority  was  directed   tonnb 

the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.     The  most  obvious  w»y  lor 

ensuring   that  destruction  lay  in  exciting  the  French  peopk 

a  belief  that  the  King  had  betrayed  the  country  t<i  the  lorei| 

and  was  about  to  restore  the  ancien  ret)\me  with  the  aid  of  Gen 

bayonets.     The  Girondists  thus  became  the  authors  of  the 

lutionary  VVar  ;  and  the  petty  ambition  of  La  Fayette,  w  ho  hn 

to  secure  its  command   for  himself,  brought  over  to  their 

Jarge   proportion   of  the   hesitating   majority.     Robespierre 

the  extreme  Jacobins  were  for  peace,  because  they  wj 


*  Tt  was  thtu  that  the  Spanlsli  mintstiT  Floridalilunca  was  wont  to 
the  revolutionary  nidveiucDt.  An  admirable  ttkeich  of  the  hdytlrss 
SpDiu  iliirin;;  ttie  later  years  of  his  ndiniulstratioa  (upon  which  Sytiel 
incid<.'ntal)y  innched)  will  be  fnaud  iu  the  ititroduciorf  chaptt^r  of  Bit 
'Geschiehte  tSpaiiien's  votu  Ausbruch  d.  fr.  Iter,  bis  auf  iir.!H.Tc  Ta^c*  (1 
18Gfi-9).  u  work  whif  h  haii,  iudccd,  liccii  iiotic<tl  \*y  wmc  ICnglish  jounnk  ^ 
wlkich  has  not  yet  recfivcd  the  geoeriU  olicntion  dcficnrcd  by  n,  Mpecially*** 
present  moiacut. 
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destruction  of  the  monarchy  in  France,  according  to  the  logical 
order  which  they  affected,  to  precede  the  liberation  of  Europe, 
Upon  the  Girondists,  then,  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  war 
is  to  be  charged;*  secondarily,  it  lies  upon  the  nation  which  was* 
without  the  force  of  guiding  itself.  But  Mes  peuples,*  as  a 
French  king  t  has  said,  '  ne  sont  jamais  coupables  ;*  and  thus, 
ultimately,  it  was  the  sins  of  Louis  XVI/s  predecessors  which 
forced  him  to  declare  the  war  in  which  he  too  clearly  foresaw  that 
his  throne  would  be  buried. 

In  appointing  'the  brisk   Narbonne'  (to  borrow  one  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  inimitable  epithets)  Minister  of  War,  the  King  pro- 
bably hoped  to  secure  a  popular  minister  as  to  whose  devotion  to 
the  Uirone  there  could  at  the  same  time  be  no  doubt.     In  reality, 
he  only  chose  an  adventurer  who  was  ready  in  pure  gaiety  of 
heart  to  drift  into  a  war,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  popularity 
for  the  throne  which  it  was  by  its  author  designed  to  overthrow. 
Madame  de  StaeFs  friend  may  have  intended  a  popular  demon- 
stration against  the  Emigres  ;    the  Girondists,  by  the  challenge 
which  Louis  was  forced  on  the  14th  of  December,  1791,  to  send' 
to  their  host  the  Elector  of  Treves,  meant  to  strike  not  at  the 
Emigres,  but  at  the  Emperor  whom  they  declared  to  be  standing 
behind  them.    The  Elector  of  Treves  was  bidden  by  the  Emperor 
to  disarm  his  turbulent  guests ;  but  the  Gironde,  determined  to 
hare  war,  obstinately  insisted  on  the  dissolution  of  a  coalition 
which  had  no  existence  except  in  their  harangues.     In  February, 
1792,  the  Emperor  was  still  writing  to  Marie-Antoinette  that  he 
&nd  the  King  of  Prussia  were  resolved  not  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  France,  except  in  the  event  of  a  personal  danger 
to  the  royal  family,  and  in  no  case  to  seek  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  constitution,  but  merely  to   favour  its  amelioration  by 
conciliatory   means.      Meanwhile,    the   decree   of   the    French 
Assembly  had  already  gone  forth  announcing  immediate  war  un- 
less the  Emperor  would  at  once  abandon  all  proceedings  against 
'the  French  constitution,  and  promise  to  support  France,  according 
to  the  ancient  treaties,  against  other  Powers.    This  decree  passed 
C»n  the  15th  of  January,  1792.  Ten  days  afterwards  it  was  followed 
\yy  another,  calling  upon  the  King  to  summon  the  Emperor  to 
^^nounce  all  undertakings  against  France,  or  to  be  prepared  for  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  1st  of  March  ensuing.     The  Austrian 
^finister,    Kaunitz,  replied    by  a  note   to   the   effect   that   the 
^Emperor   had  restrained   instead  of  encouraging  the  Emigris; 
"tiiat  no  coalition  had  existed  except  for  the  protection  of  the 

•  See  Delessart's  letter  (Sybel  vol.  i.  p.  404,  nole),  and  Brissofs  declaration 
^fiffer,  *  Oesterr.  o.  Preusscn,'  p.  30). 
t  Ixmis  Philippe. 

security 
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security  of  the  royal  family,  or  would  ever  come  into  op*ni 
unless  that  sccanty  sliould  l^e  an;.iin  endnn^f-rc^l  ;  Aud  that 
could  only  warn  ihc  French  Government  against  tlie  endeftvi 
of  an  anarchical  party  in  France — the  Jacobins — timl  decUiy 
the  resolution  nf  the  Emperor,  in  case  of  an  attark  nprm 
territories,  to  defend  tliem.  Prussia,  through  ber  ambnsssdo 
Paris,  signified  hrrr  assmt  to  this  note. 

The  unhappy  Louis  XVI.  and  his  helpless  Ministers  were 
loo  ready  to  accept,  and  to  acquiesce  in,  these  explanations. 
at  this  moment  the  news  arrived  of  the  death   of  the    Em 
Leopold   II.,  and  the  discouraj:fement  of  the  royal  family 
complete."      Marseilles  and    Lyons   dcclarod    in   favour    of 
extreme  party;    and   the   Kinsf  was   fain  or  forced    to  acre 
Girondist  ministry.      In  the  place  of  the  pacific  Drlr 
was  arrested  on  a  rharg:e  of  treason),   General    Ount.> 
entrusted   with   the   conduct  of  foreign  affairs;  and   a 
demand  u]>on  the  new  Austrian  Soverci^  having  been 
by  Cobcnzl  in  a  note  identiL*al  with  Kaunitz's  previous  <>zpl 
tion,    war   was   declared    by   Lnuis    X\'^l.    against  thr   King 
Bohemia  and  Hung-ary  on  the  20th  of  April. 

In  February,  1792,  Austria  and  Prussia  coneludei]  their 
of  alliance,  from  which  Austria  was  obliged  to  omit  anv 
oi  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  Polish  constitution  ;  and  by 
month  of  July  following  they   had  agreed  upnn   thrHr  pUn 
operations  for  their  first  campaign  against  the  French  Krpubl 
Thus  we   have  arrived  at  the  delicate  ground   whore   Pi 
von  Sybcl  has  first  explicitly  to  esijviund  the  nature  of  the 
tiona  between  the   Great  German  Powers  at  the  time  of  thflT 
entering  upon  the   alliance   which  only   three  years  after 
was,  amidst  mutual  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  distrnst,  to  come 
a  declared  end  with  the  peace  of  Basle.     And  it  is  accordtm 
fmm  this  point  that  he  bee^ins  to  incur  the  criticisms  of 
who   ilifTcr    from   his   conclusions  as   to  the   foundation    of 
charges  brought,    at  various   times  and    from    various  qua' 
against  Austria  and  Prussia  respectively  in  connexion  with 
political  transactions  during  the  years  of  their  short-lived  all 
Professor  von  Sylwl,   no  novice  in  the  conduct  of  literary 
troversies  (as  cp.  Professor  Picker  of  Innsbruck  and  M.  Feoil' 
de  Conches  at  Paris  have  experienceil  to  their  cost),  has  not  V 
unanswered  the  atrictores  which  he  has  provoked;  and  his 


*  It  )K  Ngniftrsnl  of  thr  cxlctit  in  whirh  Ibe  Girondists  foiri 
thiit   like  public  (haring  been  drlad«<^  into    the  belitrf  dnit  t^ 
bjr   in   Ibe   Emperor  Leopold)  va«  to  eDcraimftnl   by   the   im-w,.   ,.i   his 
Ihat  tltc  ftands  row  IS  per  cent.    Brissot  vwl  \a  Knyette  rrcogui§n)  io  tfaa 
•Tvat  ftn  improT«in«at  in  the  chances  of  var. — Sybtl,  \ol.  i.  p.  -tSV. 
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oac  of  bis  critics,  Profi-'ssor  HufTcr  of  Hunn,  toa;ether  with  that 
gentleman's   retort,   are    now   before    us.       In   1?(68    M.   HiifTer 
published,  as  the  first  volume  of  a  series  on  *  Diplomatic  Transac- 
tions in  the  Times  of  the  French  Revolution/  a  review  of  the 
relations  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  the  course  of  European  history 
from   the  outbreak   of  the  Kevolutionary   War  to  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.    Tlie  plan  of  this  bonk  (intendetl  rather  as  a  series 
of  historical  studies  on  the  diplomatic  transactions  of  the  llevolu- 
tionary  epoch  than  as  a  complete  narmtive  of  them  *)  seems  to 
have   been,  partly  to  supjilemcnt,   partly  to   comment  upon,  the 
labours  of  Sybcl  and  Hiiusser  in  the  same  field.    HAifTer  believed 
himself  justifle<]   in  assuming  that  the  historical  works  of  these 
two  writers   were  both  designed  to  have  an  effect,  and  actually 
exercised    it,   upon    the    advancement    of    their   political    views. 
HavinpT    hlmst,'if    been    }M;rmittod    to    consult    the     papers    in 
the   Vienna    archives    referring    to   the   treaties   of   Leoben   and 
Campf>  Formio,  anJ  having  also  examined  the  archives  at  Berlin 
and   Paris,  he  arcordin«rly  conceived   it  worth  his  while  once 
more    to   survey  the   field    oi  his   predecessors'   labours.      It   is 
only   due    to    M.   Hiifler   to   state    at    once  that,   where  he  felt 
bound    to  differ   eitlier   from    a  distinguishwl    historian,    whose 
death  Germany   has    not   yet    ceased    to    deplore,   or    from    his 
equally    distinguished    survivor,   he   never,   so   far    as    we    can 
judgx?,    transprressed    the    bounds    of    literary    courtesy.       Pro- 
fessor  von    Sybcl,    however,    judged   otherwise,    and,    in    his 
rpply  to   his    academical  colleague,  fell  into  a    strain    recalling 
the    permissible    vehemence    of    Parliamentary   debates,    rather 
than    the   more   moderated   tone  which  we   are   happy  to  think 
has   become    habitual   in    literary   controversies    uf   the    present 
day  (except  in  questions  of  music   in  Germany  and  of  theology 
perhaps  elsewhere).      We    have    no  wish  to   dwell   any  further 
%>n    (his  aspect  of  the  dispute,  except  to  remark  that,  since  Pro- 
/iessor   von  Sybel  distinctly  assumes  (lie   position   of  a  superior 
towards  his  opjwnent,  he  raig-ht  perhaps  have  more  uniformly 
ivmenibercd  that  conscious  superiority  has  its  obligations  as  well 
^s  its  advant.iges.     On  the  other  bawl,  Professor  HiifTer,  in  his 
*-etort  to  Professor  von  Sybel's  reply,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
)<ept  his  promise  of  refusing  to  follow  his  adversary's  example. 
*Thus   he  has   laid   himself   open   to   the   charge   of   *  rabulism,' 
ljrou(yht     by    Sybel    in    a    note    to    the    essay    which    he    has 
published    in   his   ^Journal*  as  a  kind  of  triplica  In  this   con* 
troversy — though    we    may   remark,    by    the    way,    that    Sybel 
-would    have   shewn  more  taste   by  saying  nothing   upon  this 
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poiat,  after  tte  BCrlmoiiy  in  which  he  bad  prn-ioosly  allow 
himself  U>  induljre.  At  last,  the  author  of  th(-  'History* 
rnablefl  to  meet  the  strictures  of  his  opjxment  aftrr  a  pcrioi! 
examination  of  tlie  evidence  of  the  Vienna  arrhtvi^s ;  aa<I, 
without  any  further  reference  tn  the  form  of  a  dispute  on  whi 
it  was  far  from  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  comment,  we  m%y 
to  a  notice  of  the  principal  points  upon  which  it  has  tumrd. 

That  the  result  of  the  first  campaig-n  of  the  Allies  ain*in«t  t| 
French  Republic  was  simply  due  to  the  military  inrr. 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswicli,  is  a  point  on  which  no  diii- 
opinion  is  likely  to  prevail  at  the  present  day.  Even  Fi 
historians  are  beginning  contemptuously  to  nljandon  the  v< 
able  myth  of  the  "  treason '  of  Brunswick.  Would  that  ihey 
equally  willing  to  resign  to  the  limbo  of  discredited  fictions 
their  exploiled  evidence  of  the  *  treason 'of  Louis  XVI,  I  Dc 
this  by  the  way.  The  original  cause  of  the  ultimate  ruptOT 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  is  to  be  sought,  mrt  in  the  failui 
of  their  first  joint  campaign,  but  in  events  prior  to  its 
inencement.  Historical  students  have  long  recognised  that  It 
the  interest  of  Russia  to  involve  tlic  German  Powers  in  a  French 
war,  in  order  that  she  might  have  her  hands  free  for  ihr  exm'W'J 
tion  of  her  designs  in  Poland.  While  Austria  and  Prussia  wcr 
doing  battle  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Rhine,  Catharine  (oow 
peace  with  Turkey)  intended  to  overrun  Poland^  and,  if  jwuiWi 
to  secure  a  protectorate  over  that  kingdom,  which  might,  ii 
course  of  time,  be  converted,  as  it  were,  by  a  natural  pro 
into  sovereign  dominion.  In  time  the  Russian  plans  on  Poll 
(encouraged  by  the  unhappy  continuance  of  party  Jntriguw 
that  country)  became  known  to  Prussia.  Acmnlingly,  whil 
Austria  continued  to  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the  exittif 
Polish  Government,  Prussia,  with  her  usual  unscnipulou! 
determined,  with  a  view  to  her  own  aggrandizement,  to  full 
with  these  Russian  plans,  and  violate  without  scruple  the 
under  which  she  had,  in  1700,  sworn  to  guarantee  the  u 
pendenrp  and  intejirity  of  Poland,  On  the  1 2(h  of  March,  17J 
King  Frederick  VVjlIiam  11.  wrote  to  his  Ministers  that — 

*  the   liuftsian    phut    would   ho  the   most    a<l^*ant&geou8   for 
always  provided   that   Prussia  reoeived  the  whole   left  bonk 
Vistuhi,  hy  the  ncquisitiou  of  which  that  dietont  frontier- 
to  he  defended — would  bo  well  rounded  off.' — SyW,  vol.  ii.  p.  217 

Austria  was  accordingly  invited  by  Prussia  to  co-operate  m\ 
the  Russian  plan  ;  hut,  l>efore  negotiations  on   the  subjt'ct  hi 
hern  commenced,  Leopold  11.  had  died,  and  Austria  foun4i  hci 
obliged,  by  the  French  declaration  of  war,  to  seek  the  alj 
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rtf  Prussia  for  her  Western  campaign.  Prussia  immediately  sig- 
nified her  determination  not  to  enter  on  the  French  war,  except 
on  the  understanding  of  a  suitable  compensation  in  land  ;  and 
tliis  compensation,  it  was  speedily  announced,  she  was  resolved 
to  6nd  in  Poland.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  traditional  maxim  of 
Prussian  policy,  from  llu*  time  of  the  seizure  of  Silesia  to  the 
present  day,  never  to  embark  in  any  war  unless  she  could  see 
her  way  to  obtain  an  eidargemcnt  of  her  territories  at  her  neigh- 
bour's expense.  What  shedemanded  then  was,  a  number  of  Polish 
palatinates,  which,  at  the  present  day,  make  up  (or  nearly  so) 
ihe  Prussian  province  of  Posen.  The  consequence  was  that 
Austria  also  set  up  a  corresponding  claim,  due,  apparently,  to  a 
Russian  suggestion,  that  the  exchange  of  Belgium  for  Bavaria 
(a  favourite  scheme  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.)  might  satisfy 
the  Austrian  demands.  But  Austria  requiring,  in  adflition,  the 
cession  by  Prussia  of  the  Franconian  princii>alities  of  Anspach 
and  Baireuth,  the  negotiation  halted,  and  the  fierman  Powers 
opened  their  war  against  the  French  Republic,  without  having 
agreed  upon  the  nature  of  the  compensations  which  they  were 
respectively  determined  to  claim  for  their  exertions  in  it,  Every- 
ihing  remained  uncertain,  except  the  approaching  fate  of  Poland. 
For  the  two  Powers  had  agreed  to  undertake  in  future  no  longer 
the  guarantee  of  the  free  Constitution  (e/e  la  Hire  Constitutioyi)t  but 
only  of  a  free  Constitution  (r/'H/te  /ibrc  Co/tstitution)  to  Poland, 
an  insignificant  alteration,  which,  as  Hiiffer  observes,*  'delivered 
up  tlie  independence  of  Poland  to  the  destructive  designs  of 
Russia.' 

The  campaign  in  Champagne  dragged  its  slow  course  along, 
conducted  with  timid  caution  on  the  one  side  by  the  incom- 
petent Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  as  fruitlessly  on  the  other  by 
the  self-willed  servant  of  an  anarchical  Government,  Dumouriez. 
What  concerns  us  at  present  is  the  circumstance  that  the  attempts 
of  Dumouriez  (whose  thoughts  were  all  along  directed  to  the 
conquest  of  Belgium)  to  induce  the  King  of  Prussia  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  never  passed  beyond  the  merest  preliminary 
overtures,!  -ind  were  abruptly  terminated  by  the  news  of  the 
alKilition  of  monarchy  in  France  (end  of  September,  1792).     If 

•   •  iVaterreicli  u.  PreiiBseii/  &c^  ji.  ;J9. 

t  This  does  not,  of  cotirsf,  exclude  the  (act  timt  Manstein  and  other  coouftellors 
ufthc  King  were  grievously  aiixiotu  for  a  ecparnte  Prusao-Freuch  peace.  Bat  Uie 
King.  vviOi  aW  )tii  wfukiu-Kh,  wm  loo  honourable  lo  lUieii  to  siiclt  iusuiualious;  and 
.Cii«  ftecond  manifesto  of  Hrunswick  (of  September  'J3th}  may  be  regonled  as  a 
proof  iiftlic  King*  desire  to  display  bis  uualtuted  klo]  for  liie  oTerthrow  of  the 
Bevolotion.  This  *s  t^huwll  Tcry  clearly  by  Hiinsser,  vol.  i.  pp.  386-6.  He 
agrevfi  with  Sybel  in  regarding  the  negotiations  wtiii  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Conveutiou  at  the  time  of  the  Prussian  retreat  a&  an  '  utluwabU*  sivatngem  of  war.'— 
J6.  p.  389. 

Vol.  129,— iVb.  258.  2  1  they 
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they   were   subsp(|uently   resumed, 


is    obvious    that   tills 
merely  to  gam  tune  lor  tbc  retreat  ol  the  Prussian  army,  wboie 
operations  Brunswick  was  bent  upon  concentratiug  ou  the  capture 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  Meuse. 

The  world,  however,  and  the  Austrian  world  in  particular,  wm 
filled  with  suspicions  of  the  conduct  of  the  Pnissian  a:cneraL 
Meanwhile,  the  French  had  poured  their  troops  across  the  Up 
Rhine,  had  effected  the  seizure  of  Mayenre  (to  be  followed  a  li 
later  by  tlie  occupation  of  Frankfort),  and  amidst  a  general  to 
qui  pent,  by  flight  or  protesmiions  of  neutrality,  oa  the  part 
princes  and  bishops,  had  commenced  their  warlike  propag; 
in  the  German  VVcsL  But  Dumouricz  had  ened  in  calcula 
upon  the  unwillingness  of  Prussia  to  continue  what  the  Freoi 
persistently  reg-arded  as  an  Austrian  war.  Prussia  was  will! 
to  carry  it  on,  if  her  ally  would  undenakc  to  guarantee  her 
enlarged  compensation.  This  is  the  meaning  of  tlie  Note 
Merle,  which  niatks  the  commencement  of  the  second  act  in 
diplomatic  histijry  of  the  great  Revolutionary  War.  It  expresw^ 
the  readiness  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  carry  on  the  war  on  Itro 
conditions  only,  viz.  recovery  of  the  exi>enses  already  incurrrd, 
and  a  compensation  in  Poland  nearly  double  in  amount  to 
originally  claimed  by  him. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  follow  Sybcl  in  the  negoi 
which  followed  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  which 
show  the  cupidity  and  faithlessness  of  bi»th  powers.  It  a 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  mention  that  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  17!K^,  Ru^isia  and  Prussia  concluded^  indr- 
pendently  of  Austria,  the  infamous  treaty  which  settled  the 
Second  Partition  of  Poland ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Prussian 
troops  entered  Poland  (on  the  pretence  of  Jacobin  movi 
mcnts,  which  possibly  had  in  truth  b<.-gun  to  agitate  i^russib' 
previous  Polish  territories),  Russian  troops  speedily  foUowii  ^ 
Thus,  although  the  treaty  contained  a  clause  binding  tlie  psrtiel 
to  seek  the  accession  to  it  of  Austria  (it  was  not  actually  knoirn 
at  Vienna  till  the  following  April),  and,  in  the  event  of 
accession,  promising  the  good  offices  and  exertions  of  the  t 
Powers  on  behalf  of  the  Bavaro  -  Belgian  escliange,  and 
securing  to  the  Emperor  *  other  advantages  reconcileable  i 
the  common  interests/  * — yet  Austria,  to  use  a  familiar  f^ 
found  herself  at  best  left  with  her  bird  in  the  bush,  whi  J 

had  his  in  the  hand.     A  blunder  had  therefore  undoubtrtliy  bf«' 
committed;  and   the  hands  which  had   allowed   the   knot  to 
tied  were  not  the  hands  to  unloose  it.     The  policy  of  C 
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and    Spirlmann    was    at   least    ricwcd    in    tbis    Hgbt   by    tbeir 
master,  am!  they  were  botb  dismissed  from  oflRce. 

In  1793,  therefore,  tbe  war  commenred,  as  Hausser  expresses 
it,'  under  auspices  totally  different  from  those  which  had  ac- 
t^mpanic*!  the  opening  of  the  previous  campaign.  In  the  St, 
PetersburfT  treaty  of  January  23rd,  we  have  the  key  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Great  Powers  at  this  stage  of  their  transactions. 
For  Russia,  as  Sybel  admirably  shows,  bad  only  consentwl  as  a 
pis  ail&r  to  make  a  concession,  wbicb  she  would  gladly  bave 
aruidc<.l,  to  Prussia,  so  as  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the 
latter  in  the  Russian  proceedings.  Prussia,  by  concluding 
tliis  treaty,  bad  purchased  a  prospect  of  aggrandisement  by 
a  direct  violation  of  her  promises  of  1790;  and,  moreover, 
she  was  endeavouring  to  secure  more  than  even  her  *  natural 
boundaries/  Austria,  under  her  new  minister  Thugut,  was  natn* 
rally  unwilling  to  accede  to  the  Treaty  until  tbe  compensation 
to  herself,  of  which  it  acknowIe<Iger!  tlie  principle,  had  been 
effectually  soruretl.t  Thus,  though  tbe  campaign  of  1793  l>egan 
with  the  entrance  into  the  field  of  a  new  combatant  against 
France  (for  England  had  in  February  been  forced  into  war  by 
the  determination  of  the  regicides  of  tlie  Mountain  to  burn  all 
their  bridges  behind  them,  and  to  change  the  Oimndist  war  of 
revolutionary  propaganda  into  one  of  revolutionary  conquest), 
and  though  Belgium  and  the  Rhine  were  recovered,  and  the 
French  frontier  was  once  more  crossed  ;  yet  the  struggle  was 
conducted  by  Powers  whose  suspicion  and  distrust  of  one  another 
continued  unabated. 

The  campaigns  closed  with  those  tremendous  efforts  of  the 
French  Provisional  Government,  wbicb  have  commanded  the 
admiration  of  friends  and  foes  alike.  Our  limits  forbid  our 
dwelling  upon  the  new  proofs,  adduced  by  Sybel,  of  the  execrable 
tjranny,  which  drove  the  sons  of  France  into  fields  of  glory,  or 
upon  his  exposure  ctf  the  mendacious  system  which,  for  the 
encourage ment  of  its  victims,  exaggerated  even  the  fearful  exer- 
tions actually  made.^     It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year 

that 


♦  Vol  I  p.  439. 

t  It  miy  here  be  noticed  that  Sybel  attribates  the  nlence  of  tbe  English  oabiaet 
on  the  ParlitioQ  trraty  directly  lo  ibe  Itufisbui  coDceuion  of  UiC  hitherto  coiitc»te<l 
jiriuciple  of  the  riglit  of  search  in  iivutnU  Tt'Sst'lB.  UuJouhtedly,  tfolh  thi«  special 
uuportBQt  cnncei^siou  and  the  diuiraliility  of  preserviog  iUe  good^rill  of  Ru&sia  in 
thenowioevitable  Auglo-Prencb  war  contributed  In  tie  Lord  firenviUe't  tongue;  bat 
Sybel  has  mnitted  lo  notice  what  is  most  appropriately  recalled  by  Lord  Stanhope 
(•Life  of  Pitt,'  %ol.  ii.  p,  l(J8).  *how  much  this  iniquitous  confwloracy '  [Wlween 
itniaia  ami  Pnuvvia],  *  was  aided  und  secured  fn>ni  foreign  interruption  by  the 
ctainour  raited  a  few  moatha  before  against  the  Uassian  armameata  to  Ko^laDd.* 

X  Tet  we  may  direct  attention  to  oue  point  as  pennanenlly  settled  by  Sybd  on 
irre(!mgnble  e^'dcoce.    The  numbers  of  the  fio*c&Ucd  '  Fourteen  Annies  '  of  the 
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that  tbe  arms  of  France  were  to  be  victorious,  not  only  by  tlic 
devotion  of  her  soldiers  and  the  errors  of  her  foes,  but  b) 
the  superior  vigour  and  intelligence  of  her  military  admluifi* 
tration.  Jourdan's  successes  against  Coburj;:  were  awinj;  to  the 
adverse  strategy  of  the  Austrian  commander;  nor  was  tlieir 
effort  anything  beyond  the  maintenance  of  the  French  fronti 
Again,  the  movement  of  Hoche,  which  raised  the  siege 
Landau,  was  undertaken  in  defiance  uf  St.  Just ;  and  the  dari 
general  was  rewarded  for  his  achievement  by  his  arrest.  Touloi^' 
too,  was  recovered,  so  to  speak,  by  accident,  through  the  genius 
of  a  sulHirdinate  officer,  who  was  (mly  present  at  the  siege  b 
chancc?.*  Nowhere  had  the  champions  of  the  Republic  accti 
plished  more  than  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner  from  the  Fren 
soil.  The  war  of  conquest  began  in  1794,  with  tlie  re-mod^ 
ling  of  the  army,  with  the  systematic  organisation  of  mili 
operations  by  Carnot,  and  with  the  equally  systematic  directi 
of  foreign  affairs  under  Barere.  Tlie  reason  of  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  their  proceedings  in  all  but  one  quarter  (for  the  invasiun 
of  England  formed  an  integral  element  in  Camot a  plan)  is  to  be 
sought,  not  solely,  or  indeed  chiefly,  in  the  desperate  vigour  with 
which  enthusiasm  and  fear  combined  to  inspire  the  uplifted  ami 
of  revolutionary  France.  It  will  be  found  ab<:ive  all  iu  the  fatal 
dlsuDJon  between  those  European  Powers  which  had  assuionl 
the  task  of  meeting  the  shock.  Of  this  disunion  none  will  b« 
inclined  to  dispute  the  existence,  or  to  question  the  effects;  hut 
the  historian's  difficult  and  delicate  task  is  calmly  and  im|ajti 
ally  to  apportion  its  responiibility. 

Republic  in  the  autumo  of  1793  are  CDnittAiiily  KtimMed  at  K  millian,  nrnwn 
II  inilHoii,  of  nifu.  '^'e  ti.  ij.  Sir  Archibald  Xliaou's  '  H\»tory  of  Europe,*  toL^ 
p.  4:>,  7th  oditition  :  '  fourteca  armies,  aod  twelve  hundred  thontand  m 
soon  usst>uibled  round  the  fitnndards  of  the  Bepublic').  The  dncumeuts 
French  War  OfficL-  and  tlic  regimental  rolls  prove  the  number  of  troopf,  ^_ 
included,  to  ba\c  barely  exceeded  CUO.OOO;  so  tlmt,  calculaiing  the  proportioDi^ 
sick  at  oiii!  ihird  of  that  number,  the  whole  'ctTcctive'  force  could  not  faA^e 
exceeded  SoO.OOt).  And,  which  is  more  carious  still,  the  fourteen  annirs  tbi:n* 
selves  shriitk  into  eleven ;  tmleis  the  garrison  of  Mayence  (afterwartU  incorporated 
with  the  Ilreitt  DiviHinn),  the  Toulon  corps  fraaite  up  nut  of  d«iaciinifnt»  fnnD 
Alpine  and  Italian  armies,  besides  the  Natioual  (tuards  of  the  eurirons; 
the  imaginary  'armtit-  hitf-Ttn^diaxTt '  (a  mere  (/«/Kii  of  the  army  »>f  the 
are  comprehended  in  the  list.  'If  it  is  an  honour  for  the  Republic 
Prof,  von  Sybel,  writing  early  iu  1866,  'to  have  set  fourteen  urmiea  on 
such  a  manuer,  the  Germany  of  the  present  day  may  evidently  lay  claiio 
double  mfusure  of  renowti,  since  it  possesses  no  less  tlmu  thirty-three'  i,  Dr.  Pi 
iiBS  in  his  Trnn&latiuii  properly  reduced  this  to  a  merely  historical  sarca>iD''« 
*  Napoleon  aAcrwurdii,  In  order  to  conceal  his  oblifmtioi.s  to  bis  com 
Salicetti,  thought  fit  l»  prelend  tlial  be  was  Fent  to  'luiilua  from  Paris  k 
mander  of  the  artiUery.  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Saft^ty.  But  tbii  is  cob 
dieted  by  his  own  assertion  iu  his  'Correspondence,' that  he  wa& '  retained 
Toulon  and  placed  in  command  of  (he  artillery  by  tliu  representatives  of  tte 
people,'  i.  c.  the  CommisEaries  of  the  CouveuiJou.  of  whom  Salicetti  wai  befc** 
Toulon.    See  P.  Lunfiey>  *  Histolrc  de  NapoMou  I*^/  vol.  i.  p.  37,  aote> 

At 
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At  llic  beginning  (if  the  year  1794:  the  same  party  at  the 
Prussiaa  Court,  which  in  17i)3  had  urged  the  conclusion  of  a 
separate  treaty  witli  France,  was  still  e.ijjer  for  peace  witl»  the 
Republic  ;  am!  tlie  pietist  politicians,  who  in  all  matters  but 
those  of  religion,  clung  to  the  triulitions  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
were  still  expressing  their  trust,  that  Heaven  might  turn  the 
heart  of  Frederick  William  11.  to  a  true  understanding  of  bis 
interests.  But  the  King  was  still  fur  war,  allliough  he  agreed 
that,  in  the  undoubted  exhaustion  of  the  Prussian  finances  (always 
a  tenderer  point  in  that  State  than  elsewhere),  it  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on,  unless  he  were  subsidised  by  bis  allies.  The 
Prussian  Government  accordingly  offered  an  army  of  100,000 
men  in  return  for  a  subsidy  of  22  million  dollars,  of  which 
Austria  was  asked  to  pay  three,  Kngland  nine,  and  the  German 
Empire  ten  ^millions  respectively.  This  proposal  was  promptly 
declined  by  both  Austria  and  the  Diet ;  and,  indeed,  the  demand 
was  so  unreasonably  high,  that  even  Hussia  and  England  con- 
sidered its  acceptance  out  of  the  question.*  Svbel  allows  that 
an  assent  to  the  proposal  could  hardly  have  been  seriously  ex- 
pected by  the  Prussian  ministers.  At  the  same  time  Russia 
consistently  continued  to  urge  the  ctmtinuance  of  the  war;  and 
England,  as  will  be  seen  immediately,. was  preparing  ti)  make 
unprecedented  sacrifices  for  its  vigorous  prosecution.  An  odd 
suggestion  made  by  the  Emperor  (who  was  personally  fav^>urable 
to  the  war,  and  who  was  urged  in  this  direction  by  a  strong 
party  at  Vienna,  composed  of  the  whole  higher  nobility),  for  a 
general  armament  of  the  German  population,  met  with  opposi- 
tion not  only  from  Prussia,  but  from  a  majority  of  the  Estates 
represented  in  the  Dirt  at  Kalislion  ;  and  thus  the  deadlock 
seemed  already  established,  when  the  arrival  of  Lord  Malmesbury 
at  Berlin  once  more  brought  life  into  the  projects  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war. 

The  reputation  of  this  diplomatist  had  been  chiefly  gained  in 
a  court  where  the  principal  task  of  the  envoy  lay  in  watching 
the  countenances  and  divining  the  caprices  of  a  succession  of 
favourites;  and  he  never  wholly  lost  the  habits  of  mind  which 
he  had  there  acquired.  His  present  task  was  a  more  diHicult 
one  than  he  had  probably  known  when  he  received  his  in- 
structions. ICngland  and  her  great  Minister  had,  as  has  more 
than  once  been  the  case  in  our  history,  been  rouse<l  by  the 
lamentable  failure  of  the  last  campaign  to  a  determination  to 
redouble  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  war.      Lord  Malmesbury 
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was  therefore  instructed,  If  he  ascertained  the  slacknMs  of  Prussii 
to  be  reallj  due  to  her  financial  difficulties,  to  propose  that  she 
should  receive,  in  return  for  an  amy  of  100,000  men,  a  subsiiiT 
of  2,000,000/.,  of  which  England  should  famish  two-fifihs,  aod 
Austria,  Holland,  ruid  Prussia,  one  of  the  remaining  6ftlis  each. 
This  proposal  was  declined  by  Austria;  and,  as  an  iinmcdUtc 
consequence,  the  Prussian  troops  (with  the  exception  of  the  cod- 
tingent  which  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  was  bound  to  maintain  as  sn 
estate  of  the  empire)  were  recalled  from  tlie  Rhine.  We  haie 
here  arrived  at  the  first  open  signal  of  an  approachinp  ruptort 
l>etwccn  the  two  ^eat  German  Powers ;  and,  as  tlie  reader  wUl_ 
doubtless  surmise,  at  the  first  point  of  radical  diflcrrnce  bplwi 
historians  who,  like  Sybel  and  Hiiusser,  believe  in  the  dialoyi 
of  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  and  those  who  are  unwilling  to  espl 
Its  conduct  on  such  an  hypothesis. 

SybePs  view,  which  was  orig:inally  nearly  identical  with  that  ol' 
Hiiusser,  has  been  modified  in  one  point  of  considerable  import- 
ance by  his  recent  researches.  Substantially,  however,  it  reaiaiu 
unchanjtfcd,  and  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  The  Aust 
Govurnmuut,  of  which  Thugut  was  now  the  leading  spirit, 
entered  into  a  policy  aiming,  above  all,  at  preventinff  the  %%{ 
disement  of  Prussia,  and  the  consequences  whit  h  he  antici}iftl 
from  its  realisation.  He  believed  that  Prussia  actually  desif 
to  make  p<*ace  with  France,  in  order  to  make  war  ujmjh 
Kmperor,  whose  own  troops  would  meanwhile  be  engriiied, 
from  home,  in  the  campairrn  against  the  Hepublic.  This  fc 
was  a  mere  illusion — *  the  reflex  of  his  own  hostile  condi 
But  it  determined  the  entire  policy  of  the  Austrian  Govemmi 
from  the  spring  of  17U3  to  the  evacuation  of  Delgium  in 
following  year.  With  this  view,  Thugut  had  ofiered  to  Kussi* 
renewal  of  the  intimate  alliance  which  had  subsi^strd  between  th^ 
two  Imperial  Courls  in  the  times  of  Joseph  11.,  but  which  b»»l 
been  Icwsened  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.  Thu^rut  desired 
the  Russian  (lovernment  should  break  its  treaty  with  PruMi« 
January,  1793,  cither  in  whole,  or,  at  least,  in  part ;  and  ihiil, 
the  latter  event,  a  security  should  be  given  to  Austria  in 
acquisition  either  of  a  share  in  the  Polisli  partition,  or  out  of 
frontier-territories  of  the  French  Republic  ;  or,  if  these  could 
be  conquered,  in  the  territory  <*f  the  Venetian  Republic, 
did  iiot  desire  that  Russia  should,  at  once  and  before  peace 
been  concluded  with  France,  commence  operations  for  the  fX' 
tion  of  Catharine's  scheme  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ol 
man  Empire.  But,  in  principle,  he  was  ready  to  assent  to  ll 
execution  of  this  design  at  a  later  date ;  and  Austria  would  tb( 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  secure  to  herself  a  share  in  the  territories 
emancipated  from  Turkish  rule  on  the  Danube.*  But,  fur  his 
present  purposes,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  the  Russian 
forces  should  not  be  drawn  off  from  the  quarter  where  they  would 
aid  Austria  to  resist  the  proceedings  anticipated  from  the  Prussian 
troops.  When  this  polic-y  was  perceived  hy  the  Prussian  Govem- 
xnent,  the  latter  began  to  slacken  its  energy  in  tlie  conduct  of  the 
French  war.  And  when  tliis  policy  openly  declared  itself  in 
the  refusal  of  Austria  to  acknowled};e  the  acquisitions  of  Prussia 
in  the  Polish  treaty  of  January,  1793,  the  King:  of  Prussia  de- 
clined to  continue  the  war,  except  on  condition  of  his  receiving" 
the  necessary  subsidies  from  England  and  H<tlland.  Thugut, 
on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  subsidy  scheme.  If 
he  could  not  prevail  up<m  Kussia  to  keep  Prussia  out  of  Poland, 
then  he  must,  at  all  hazards,  assert  Austria*s  claim  to  a  share  in 
the  partition,  and  make  an  end  of  the  French  war,  even  at  the 
risk  of  sacrificinjj  Belgium.  The  latter  would  probably  be 
defended  bv  England  and  Holland  in  their  own  interests,  as 
would  tlie  Rhine  by  the  Estntes  of  the  empire.  This  was  the 
policy  which,  not  without  difficulty  and  the  help  of  intrigue,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  Flmperor  Francis  II.  to  adopt ;  and  its  ulti- 
mate result  was  the  abandonment  of  Belgium  and  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine. 

This  view,  as  now  stated,  seems  to  us  to  otTrr  the  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  a  difhcult  question,  and  it  is  fully  borne  out 
by  Thugufs  own  despatches.  Hiifler  believes  tliat  Austria's  real 
reason  for  declining  i<»  pay  subsidies  to  Prussia  lay  in  want  of 
money,  and  in  a  natural  unwillingness  to  impair  the  Imperial 
dignity  by  subsidising  an  Estate  of  the  Empire  (and  particularly 
one  which  had  shown  so  little  disposition  to  consult  the  iuterests 
of  Austria  as  Prussia  had  displayed  in  concluding  the  Treaty  of 
January,  I7il3).  The  former  reason,  of  course,  (^xisted,  but  need 
not  necessarily  have  constitutetl  the  decisive  clnnent ;  the  latter 
has  been  disposed  of  by  Sybel,  who  shows  that  the  Emperor  had 
long  before  paid  subsidies  to  several  of  the  lessor  Estates,  so  that 
no  question   of  principle   would   have    been    iavulvod  in  the 

•  It  is  thii  point  on  whicli  Sybel  has,  in  csonseqnence  of  tiis  recent  researches  at 
Vienna,  cliiingtHl,  and  fijiiikly  av<»wt'(l  that  he  has  chan^'fil.  iiis  niininiil  vr-w.  On 
this  heuil,  th^-iv'brc.  Hiiftcr's  objections  have  provuil  corrt-ct.  But  whi-n  (be  latter 
had  proved  in  the  circitmi^tancc  that  the  Englii^h  envoy  ut  Vienna  < Sir  Morton 
EiImi)  wus  tuf-irnied,  thiit  An>.Irin  viewed  with  appr^fheiiHum  the  liussian  nrma- 
rotfuts  againfi  Turkey,  a  proorof  theinadmisMbilily  of  SyWrj  ronjectnrc  ('Ocstci^ 
reieh  u.  PrruMrn."  &e.,  p  S't).  he  hnd,  if  Sybcl's  present  vi.  w  he  correct,  proved 
nothing  Bgaitist  the  etmUtal  iniention  of  Thiigut  to  nii)i|kiiI  the  Turkish  policy 
of  C>itJiariae.  He  bud  i>nly  proved  tliat  Thugut  was  uoximiii  id  prevent  iti 
premature  execution:  for  which  purpose  a  him  to  ihe  t'ngltth  Envoy  was 
otivlously  Uie  step  most  Dalnroily  recoinmending  itself  to  the  Austrian  mini&icr. 

matter. 
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matter.*       If   England    and    Holland    chose   to    undertake 
whfde  subsidy  for  their  own   sake,  Thugut  would   m&kc  no  oH-1 
jection :    but  herein  lirs  no  proof  of  hU  having  been  prevpnlcaj 
only  by  want  of  money  from  allowing  Austria  to  contribute  U 
tlie  payment. 

Ens^land,  however,  proved  tenacious  in  the  cause  which 
had  espoused.  In  spite  of  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  Austria,? 
and  nothwithstanding  the  issue  of  the  order  to  the  Prussian  trooi 
in  withdraw  from  the  Rhine,  Lord  Malmesbury,  eiir<nim;re(l  hy  tn*J 
personal  unwillingness  of  Kinjf  Frederick  William  11.  to  reIiiH|uisl 
the  French  war,  ma<le  one  more  attempt  to  ki»ep  the  Prussians  il 
the  field.  The"  result  of  his  zeal  was  the  Treaty  of  ihc  Hs 
in  which  Prussia  jiromised  to  furnish  a  force  of  02,400  men, 
return  for  a  montbly  subsidy  of  50,000/.,  besides  atldiliiiiuJ 
sums,  amounting  to  400,000/.,  at  the  commencement  and  cUnr 
of  the  campaign.  The  first  article  of  ihis  treaty  stipulated  that 
tliis  force  should  be  employed,  d*apr'e3  uh  concert  mtiitairc,  be- 
tween the  Prussian,  Knglish,  and  Dutch  Governments,  where 
might  be  judged  most  convenient  for  the  interests  of  the 
time  Powers ;  and  the  sixth  added  that  all  the  conquests 
by  this  force  should  l)e  made  in  the  name  of  the  marn 
Powers,  and  should  remain  at  llieir  disposal  during  the  war 
at  the  peare.t  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  lluU 
English  Government  intended  the  troops  in  question  to  be  ei 
ployed  in  the  Low  Countries;  *  but,'  writes  Lord  GrenTjlIe, 
the  28th  of  March,  *  as  this  point  cannot,  of  course^  be  matter 
public  treaty,  it  may  be  suflicient  to  express  in  the  ConveDti< 
that  the  troops  furnished  as  the  contingent,  or  subsidised  by 
maritime  I'owers,  are  to  act  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  that 
concert  shall  immediately  be  entered  into  on  that  subject  respcrtil 
the  most  effectual  m(xle  of  carrying  on  such  operations  agaii 
the  common  enemy.*}  It  is  allowed  by  Sybel  that  ihe  Prussi 
negotiator,  Count  llaugwitz,  perscmally  agreed  that  the  in 
were  to  be  employed  iu  Belgium.  But  w  hen  the  revolt,  of  wbil 
Kt»sciu5ko  soon  assumed  the  guidance,  broke  ont  in  Poland, 
when  the  Prussian  King  repaired  to  its  scene  in  person,  tl^^ 
Prussian  army  was  not  moved  from  the  Rhine  to  Manders,  i^* 
England  demanded  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  ihc  tre«C3^fi 
Not  only,  how  ever,  were  the  Prussian  troops  kept  on  the  Rhi4^| 
but  they  were  kept  there  in  inactivity.  Thus  the  left  banJi^BR 
the  rirer  was  lost  by  the  sfy^mtng  a|Yathy  of  Prussia,  at  the  saui^ 
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time  that  Belgium  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  French  through  the 
mysterious  contluct  of  Austria. 

flt-re,  again,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  u  wider  divergence  of 
opinion  than  that  obtaining  between  Sybel  and  his  opponent 
The  former  attributes  the  evacuation  of  Belgium,  in  171*4,  to  a 
preconceived  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  which 
bad  resolved  to  abandon  lielgium  after  all  prospects  of  terrl* 
torial  gains  in  that  quarter  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end  ; 
but  this  is  vehemently  denied  by  HufTer,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  S^bel  has  no  direct  proofs  to  ofier  in  support  of  his  strange 
hypothesis.  The  controversy  has  little  interest  for  English 
readers;  but  one  thing  comes  out  clearly — that  Prussia,  in  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  good  faith  and  political  integrity, 
persisted  in  her  refusal  to  execute  the  treaty  which  she  had 
concluded  with  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  Though  Lord 
Malmesbury  tried  to  impress  upon  Baron  llardenl>erg  ^  what  a 
disgrace  it  would  be  for  his  Prussian  Majesty  to  have  received 
such  immense  sums  of  money  as  those  already  in  his  possession, 
ajid  afterwards  to  hesitate  as  to  the  part  he  was  to  art,'  he  could 
produce  no  cfiect  upon  the  Prussian  Government,  Having 
received  the  money,  they  continued  to  elude,  under  various  pre- 
texts, the  performance  of  the  obligations  they  had  contracted. 
Of  the  many  acts  of  faithlessness  of  which  Prussia  has  beeu 
guilty  this  is  one  of  the  most  flagranL  Well  might  Lord 
Malmesbury  exclaim  in  a  despatch  to  his  own  Government, 
*that  no  experience  or  habits  of  business,  no  prudence  or  care, 
could  read  so  deeply  into  the  human  mind  as  to  foresee  that  a 
great  sovereign  and  his  confidential  advisers  could  be  so  regard- 
less of  their  personal  honour,  and  so  forgetful  of  their  public 
interests  and  glory,  as  to  refuse  to  be  Imund  in  June  by  the  stipu- 
lations of  a  treaty  ratified  with  their  full  consent  and  approbation 
io  May/ 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  difficultquestions  which  still  remain, 
Russia  had  overthrown  the  great  Polish  revolt ;  the  patriotic  efforts 
of  Kosciusko  had  succumbed  before  the  genius  of  Suwnroff ;  and 
after  her  victory,  Russia  had  the  decision  of  Poland's  fate  in  her 
own  hands.  Wc  hold  tlmt,  if  hereupon  a  change  became  per- 
ceptible in  the  relations  of  Russia  to  the  two  Gcnnan  Powers— if 
Catharine  now  began  to  favour  Austria  rather  than  Prussia,  and  to 
enter  upon  further  schemes  of  aggrandisement  in  reliance  on  the 
co-operation  of  the  former  Power,  Prussia  had  herself  to  thank  for 
the  results  of  her  own  conduct  For  though  siie  had  shared  with 
Russia  the  spoils  of  the  Second  Partition,  the  aid  which  she  had 
given  during  the  revolt  under  Kosciusko  had  been  halting  and 
ineffectual.     Russia  owed  Prussia  no  gratitudi  for  the  result  of 

the- 
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lootJf 


the  stTDgrgle  whicb  marlc  a  Third  Partition  possibJc;  am!  it 
therefore,  easily  explieabic  why,  in  the  nogotlntions  tt)nrerniBg 
it,  Russia  should  hare  from  the  first  manifested  an  almost  cjni 
disregard  to  the  Prussian  claims. 

On  the  other    Iiand,  Catharine  was   as  desirous  as  ever  t 
Prussia  should  vig^orously  carry  on   the  French   war.      That 
this  head  there  was  no  cause  for  Prussia  to  defer  to  the  prrerap* 
tory    advice   of   Hnssia^    will    be    readily   concedrd.      A^intf 
Russia,  at  all  events,  there  was  no  treason  in  the  peace  of  Ba»If. 
We  further  ajjree  wilh  Svhel  that  it  is  merechililishness  tos 
of  that  peace  as  an  act  nf  treason  a^inst  the  firrmanic  Km 
As  against  Austria  it  nns  treacherous,  unless,  indeed,  it  ho  pnssi 
to  substantiate  the  bold  endeavour  to  turn  the  tables,  and  to  p 
that  it  was  not  Prussia   who  betrayed  the  Austrian  alliance  br 
concluding  a  separate  peace  wilh  France,  but  Austria  who  fi 
Prussia  to  preserve  herself  by  abandoning  a  treficberous  ally. 

On  tlie  policy  of  the   peace  of  Basle  it  seems  supeifl 
dwell.     Tlie  sacrifice  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Kliine,  eveu  nil 
inp  it  to  have  been  unavoidable  as  a  temporary  concession, 
indisputably  deplorable.      For  ihonph  we  are  ready  to  gjnnt 
responsibility  of  the   Prussia  of  those  days  to  the  Germany 
those  days  to  have  been   infinitesimal,  yet  Prussia  was  prrpa 
for  her  future  politics  a  source  of  difficulties  which  seems  de 
never  to  dry  Uj>.     At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  Ham) 
not  without  enect  dancrled   by  the  French  before  the  eyra 
Prussian  Cabinet,  proves  the  latter  to  have  been  as  disln 
disposed  towards  juilitical  tics  as  it  was  blind  to  nalinnnl  id 
Ljistly.  the  best  evidence  of  the  insufliciency  of  this  |wace,  erca 
for  strenjrthening:  the  pfisition  of  Prussia  as  towards  the  Etitrttt 
Powers,  lies  in  the  cirrumstance  tliat  she  was,  alter  all,  obligw 
to  accept  the  Austro-Russiaa  settlement  of  the  Polish  tpiestit**. 
against  which  she  had  so  long  stru'ipled.      The  praic  of  IWii* 
has    been   nniversallv   condemned   by   historians,   evrn    by  llio«* 
who,  like  Hausser,  deem  it  unfair  towards  the  Prussian  statrsm*?*^ 
above  all  towards  HanJenberg,  who  rejoiced  in  its  conclusion,      ^ 
judge  it  apart  from  its  cunncxiim  with  concomitant  even!*." 

Rut  tlie  point  to   bi'  determined  at  present  is  a  difterrnt 
Was  the  peace  of  Basle,  however   we   may  regret  nr  i 
as  a  ti-ansnction  of  German  or  Prussian  hi5tt>ry,  snbr 
measure  of  self-defence?      Was  peace  with  the  French  iiepu 
whether  or  not  Prussia  might  have  obtained  brttrr  terms  for 
Germany  and   herself  than    those   which  she   actually  teca 
indispensable  fur  bT,  whether  on  these  tenns  or  oa  otben? 
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Nothing  rould  again  be  simpler  than  the  answer  of  Sybel  to 
tKis  question  ;  but  it  is  bai>pil  upon  evUenco  which  calls  for 
careful  ctmsidcration,  and  which  has  been  disputed  in  nearly 
€very  point.  Austria,  he  argues,  had,  uniler  Thugut's  administra- 
tion, acted  treacherously  towards  her  ally.  It  was  not  that,  in 
her  treaty  with  Russia  concerning  the  Third  Partition  of  Poland, 
»ho  had  claimed  territorial  concessions  against  which  Prussia  was 
in  her  own  interest  bound  to  protest:  but  she  had  arrived  at  a 
secret  understanding  with  Russia,  amounting  to  an  oifrnsive 
alliance  against  Prussia;  and  the  latter  had  grounds  for  a  sus- 
picion, tiiat  if  she  did  not  herself  make  her  peace  with  France, 
Austria  would  anticipate  her  by  purchasing  the  friendship  of  the 
Republic  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

The  text  of  the  second  (secret)  part  of  the  Treaty  of  the  3rd 
of  January,  1795,  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  the  year  1852, 
when  it  was  published  bv  the  Russian  historian  Miiiutin,  in  his 
•History  of  the  War  of  1799.' 

•"Since  tho  Empress,"  it  began,  "has  declared  horsolf  ready 
to  assist  the  Emperor,  to  tho  full  extent  of  her  power,  in  obtaining 
the  now  compensations  to  which,  after  tho  cost8  and  sacrifices  of  tho 
present  war,  he  has  a  full  right,  and  which  he  haH  brought  to  tho 
knowledge  of  the  Ruwsian  Court,  the  Emperor  Iiereby  declares  that 
he  joins  in  tho  Rasso-Prussiaji  trt'aty  of  Juuuary  23rd,  1793,  in  so  far 
a8  it  concerns  the  interests  of  the  two  Imperial  Courts,  the  Bolgiau- 
Bararian  exchange,  and  the  Kussiau  acquisitions  in  Poland,  which 
last  he  henceforward  guarantees."  In  tho  next  place,  tho  secret  article 
of  the  Austro-Uussian  treaty  of  alliance  respecting  the  Ottoman  Porte 
was  now  to  be  extended  to  Prussia,  w>  thai  each  of  the  hrty  Ctmrts  h<nt7ul 
it$fif  to  help  the  other  with  all  itn  forces  in  ca»e  of  an  attack  bif  Prussia. 
l.astly  tho  Emjwjror  promisod,  in  case  of  a  new  and  joint  war  against 
the  Turks,  to  co-operato  with  jJl  bis  power  in  realising  tho  agreement 
Toade  between  Catharine  and  JoKcph  II.,  in  their  autograph  corre- 
spondence of  tho  year  1782 ;  and  especially  to  make  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lochia,  and  Bessarabia,  into  an  independent  Prineipality  for  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Hnuse  of  Russia.  The  Empress  then  promiaed,  on 
ler  part,  that  Austria  should  receive  tho  Tiu-kish  provinces  formerly 
iined  fur  Joseph  II.  She  further  engaged  to  do  her  utmost  to 
:aro  additional  compensation  for  Austria,  and  con.sentcd  before- 

id — in  case  the  fortune  of  war  should  not  allow  tho  Emperor  to 
make  np  his  losses  at  tho  expense  of  Fi-onco— to  his  appropriating, 
to  the  fidl  oxlent,  all  tho  lands  wrongfully  possesseil  by  Venice,  or 
acquiring  some  otlier  stiitahlo  and  sufficient  compensation.  Finally. 
Catharine  bound  herself  to  aid  tho  Emperor  with  all  her  power,  if 
Prussia  sliould  proceed  to  hostile  demonstrations,  or  acts  of  open 
war,'* 

•  •  History.'  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 76-177.    C/.  Huffer,  '  Polidk  d.  d.  M.,  pp.  S35-238, 
^hefir  ihe  French  text  oflhe  '  Dt^lamduii  Secrfelc  '  is  given  in  CJcknto. 
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This  agrrement  is  regardcil  hy  Syh(*\  as  an  offensive  alii 
between  the  two  Imperial  Court*  against  Pruuio,  wliercbv 
latter  was  forced,  in  self-defence,  to  conclude  the  jieace  of  Ba*l( 
To  this  it  was  aaswcrc<l  that,  inasmuch  as  the  secret  dedaratioi 
remained  unknown  to  Prussia  for  more  than  half  a  centurv,  ilj 
could   not  possibly  have  influenced  her  C4)nduci  in  her  nrgoti^ 
tiuns  with  France;  moreover,  that  the  alliance  was  not,  iri' 
cally  spealcin*r,  an  offensive  one,  and  would  probnblv  remain 
dead    letter    after  the  death    of   the   Empress    Catharine, 
technical  objection,   we  confess,    seems  to  us  utterlr  futile, 
reply  to  the  former  observation,  Sylwl  su^pests  the  dili^mmit  diaM 
the  declaration  either  implied  the  adoption  of  a  definite  line  of 
policy  by  Austria,  or  noL      If  it  meant  nothing,  it  can  nnlv  i* 
regarded   as  a   proof  of  stupid   thou{;htlessne5s  on    the   part  ol 
'rtugut ;  if  it  meant  what   it  averred,   it  must  have  influenced 
his  actual  policy,  whether  it  remained  unknown  or  nol     No*» 
HiifTcr  has   since   found   in   the  Vienna  archives  evidence  thft» 
the  anti-Turkish  designs  ol"  Russia  caused  apprehensions  tt»  aris^ 
in  Thugut  himself,  or  at  all  events  l(»  find  expression  from  him  I 
and   that    the    secret    declaration    was    sig'ned    by   the    .'Vustrta^ 
envoy  Cobenzl,  in  excess  of  his  instructions  fi-om  Vienna, 
discovery,   while   it   certainly    tended   to    weakrn    the  suspiti 
attaching  to  ThujL^ut  as  the  iiri;;lnal  author  of  ihe  plan,  failed  to 
rtMnove  his  rejsponsibility  for  having  accepted    it.     Alrettdy  J 
his  answer  to   HuflTer's  first    comments,  Svbel  had  allowed 
lime  to  bo  doubtful  when  Thn^ut  first  entered  upon  & 
scheme  of  Oriental  policy,  and  had  acknowledged  an 
discre|)ancy  between  thesp<»ken  words,  and  whatSybcl  h^Vu 
have  been  the  intentions,  of  the  Austrian  minister.      And  S\1 
has  now  convincctl  himself,  from  the  Vienna  archives,  that  x! 
nol  Thugut,   but  Catharine  herself,   who    introduced   the  sett 
ment  of  the  Eastern  question  as  a  new  clement  into  these 
tiations.     The  idea  was  entirely  the  Empresses  own,  and  surpi 
her  ministers  as  much  as  the  Austrian  envoy  Cobenzl.*      Thuj^otr 
however,   accepted    the  new   clause,   merely  insisting  upon  the 
Turkish  war  lieing  postponed  till  afterthe  conclusion  of  the  French. 
The  fearof  Prussia,  and  not  the  hope  of  Eastern  acquisitiout,  mu 
his  motive  in  agreeing  to  thi^  treaty;   and  it  was  tor  this  reMOa 
that  he  massed  80,000  troops  in  Bohemia,  to  guard  against  tb» 
Prussian  attack,  which  he  apprehended  wouhl  take  place  apoo 
the  Austrian  frontier,  were  Hussia  to  send  her  forces  to  the 


•  •History,*  toI.  W.  p.  176.     The  discnmon  cnacerninir  Hi*'  in-s»*-  *nA 


effects  will  bt'  found  In  llOff^T,  *0tr8ierr.  u.  Prcokscu,*  p.  1:5  ii' 
u.  DtMitschl*  p.  lo'i/;  Huffer.  *  Poliiik,  d.  d.  Al.,*  p.  129/;" 
*  Potens  Uotergang,*  &e.,  p.  I^^ff. 
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Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  secret  declaration  remained 
aciually  unknown  to  the  Prussian  Government,  it  was  only  the 
former  part  of  the  treaty  which,  being  known  at  Berlin  in  sub- 
stance, if  not  in  terms,  by  the  close  of  the  year  1701,*  could  have 
influenced  the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  her  peace  negotiations  witli 
France.  She  was,  undoubteilly,  aware  of  the  existence  of  an 
Intimate  understanding  between  the  two  Imperial  Courts,  and 
justly  apprehensive  of  a  postponement  of  her  interests  in  the 
Polish  settlement  by  Russia  to  those  of  Austria.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  obvious  that  tliis  suspicion,  however  well*founded, 
could  in  no  sense  have  furnished  a  palliation  for  her  conduct  in 
<»ncluding-  a  s<'parate  peace  with  France. 

ButSybel  has  yet  another  arrow  in  his  quiver;  and  if  this  has 
hit  the  mark,  It  is  fatal  to  any  pretension  being  maintained  of 
Austria  havinjr  been  betrayed  by  Prussia,  and  not  vice  tvrjid,  in 
the  year  179.').  For,  il  Prussia  had  wcll-founde<i  suspicions 
that  Austria  was  contemplating;  a  separate  peace  with  France  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  then  Prussia,  whose 
responsibilities  to  the  Germanic  Empire  were,  technically  at  all 
ewnts,  less  than  those  of  Austria,  may  fairly  stand  excused  for 
having  anticipated  her  rival.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the 
fact,  that  this  year,  1795,  was  one  of  a  general  scramble  for 
peace.  The  power  of  the  war-party  in  France  seemed  likely  to 
be  broken ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  most  unexpected  turn  in  the 
relations  of  French  parties,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Tem>r 
was  not  overthrown  together  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins. 
Tuscany  made  her  peace  with  France  before  Prussia.  Spain 
followed  her  example  shortly  after  the  Treaty  of  Basle.  Even 
the  Enti/fTes  would  have  been  condemned  to  permanent  inaction, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal  error  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  supporting  the 
one  element  of  opposition  to  the  Revolution,  which  the  French 
people  as  a  whole  were  resolved  to  repel.  But  it  was  to  the 
coaduct  of  Austria  that  the  attention  of  Prussia  was,  of  course, 
primarily  directed.  Is  there  any  proof  of  Austrian  peace-nego- 
tiations at  this  time  ;  and  is  there  gtHwl  reason  to  believe  that  a 
strong  suspicion  of  such  negotiations  inspired  the  policy  of 
Prussia?  For  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  that  nothing  is 
proved  by  the  fact  of  Tliugut*s  having  merely  contemplated  the 
necessity  of  concluding  peace  with  France,  in  the  event  of  his 
anti-Hussian  policy  not  being  vigorously  supported  by  Russia, 
and  of  the  Austrian  acquisition  of  Cracow  being  jeopardised  in 


•  This  i$  very  candidly  poiiiti'd  out  by  HUffer.  in  opposition  to  Viveoot's 
CkUempt  tn  deny  auy  coant^xion  betm'een  tbo  Riuso-Ansiriftn  Tresty  and  tbe 
Peace  of  I^aslt',  *  Ofsierreioh  u.  PrFu^nen,'  pp.  I4U-I, 

consequence. 
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consequence*  Even  die  suspicion  uf  tlie  llossian  muustrr 
Markoff,  that  Austria  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Fiuux, 
may  have  only  been  a  jiassing  apprehension ;  and  it  ccrtainlj 
has  CO  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  Prussia.!  What  requires  to 
be  demonstrated,  is  that  Austria  was  actually  cDdearouiillf 
to  make  peace  with  France^  and  that  Prussia  had  fair  reason  to 
susj>ect  these  endeavours. 

As  to  the  former  point,  Sybel  lumself  allows,^  that  the 
dence  which  he  can  brinjf  forward  is  only  circumstamial ; 
he  asks,  with  s«jme  show  of  reason,  how  any  other  kind 
evidence  amid  be  furnished,  or  expected,  in  such  a  case?  !l  if 
certainly  remarkable,  that  no  trace  of  any  kind  is  discoTetaWc  in 
the  Vienna  archives  (^as  their  director  positively  assured  II. 
Hufler)§  of  any  overtures  in  this  direction  from  Austria  to  Fi 
before  October,  1705.  The  question  therefore  turns  on  a 
feront  kind  of  proof;  and,  above  all,  on  the  authority  which 
Tuscan  envoy  at  Paris,  Chevalier  Carletti,  had  for  ad^iitoi; 
the  Trench  Government  to  make  j)eace  with  Austria,  by  srcuriog' 
to  the  latter  the  possession  of  Bavuria,  in  return  for  her  alluwui^ 
France  to  take  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  We  are  bound  to 
say,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  oo  the  point 
(which  want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  discussing  is 
detail),  that  in  our  opinion  the  *  solidarity'  between  the  neg* 
tiations  of  Carletti  and  the  designs  of  the  Austrian  Govcniaiesl, 
remains  to  this  day  niUhin^  more  than  a  suspicion ;  and  that  d» 
bearing  of  the  former  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  vi  Bsik 
has  not  been  demonstratpd. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  upon  a  judgment  of  tite  vboW 
policy  of  Thu^ut  will  be  based  the  final  conclosioa  as  to  the 
of  the  transactions  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  iotoIi 
during  the  years  171*4  and  05.  Sybel  and  Hiiusser  have  displa 
neither  hesitation  nor  inconsistency  on  this  head ;  ami  hercio 
the  strength  of  their  position.  Their  opjKjnent,  on  the  other 
has  been  obliged  to  reserve  his  general  view  of  tlie  ^ftudiaic 
principles  of  Thu^ut's  policy,  or,  to  nse  his  own  language,  hsi 
preferred  lo  abstain  from  *  confuting  conjectures  by  coojectura.' 
We  have  no  scruple  in  avowing  that  oar  own  view  gvnerallv 
inclines  (o  tlie  result  of  Sybel's  arguments  on  these  snbjcrts ; 
but  the  endrncc  adducetl  by  him,  oo  particular  points,  wriiii  tu 
us  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  adopttoa  of  all  his  ooodttftiiaas 

•  tWl  Thsf«(  Ua  mA  tWa^fcfls  !•  Us  n^  is  prcm4  by  <bs  estasto  frvi 
Ms  issMlLWi  to Oobeori gmn  ta  * Pokas  Ca^wasi^'  Ac-  bl  ltt#. 

t  SjM  «a|}  loacte  apoa  U;  Wt  taxiitm  citsttoM  «a  this  hMiA  mn  litilj 
b»«aMU««dff«vtU«rkfcB«rreAitMi^A,yLtai.  '  r— ' 

;  'Ocsucwiflk  a,  V\  imis,'  Ac,  p.  IO.  |  •MWk,*&emKS9i.    _ 
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established   facU.     Of  this,   however,  wc  feel  assured :  that 
ter  tlic  inquiries  of  these  historians,  the  hope  must  be  aban- 
oncd  of  clearing  Thu^ts  memory  from  the  charge,   that  his 
trifucs  originated  an  Austrian  policy,  which,  instead  of  a  safe- 
uard.  became  a  standing  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.     For  it 
as  Thugut  who,  while  contemptuously  neglecting  the  internal 
kfiairs  of  the  monarchy,  created  for  it  that  anomalous  condition 
pf  existence,  which  bore  in  it  the  seeds  of  future  decay.     And 
is  he  cffectetl,  not  because  he  steadily  pursued  fixed  aims,  or 
reistcntly  defended  his  sovereign's  throne  against  real  dangers. 
e  Secret  Declaration  was  not  his  own  work  ;  and  it  remained 
nearly  every  point  a  dead  letter.     His  fear  of  a  Prussian  inva- 
lon  was  nothing  less  than  a  nightmare.     His  scheming  activity 
rought  to  Austria  no  real   accession  of  strength,   while  it  led 
cr  back  into   the  dangerous   paths  out  of  which  she  had  been 
ept  by  the  wiser  self-restraint  of  Leopold  11.     He  revived  the 
irorse  half  of  the  policy  of  Joseph   11.;  and    his  restless  efforts 
to  make  Austria  reap  the  results  of  a  confusion  which  he  had 
helped  to  foster,  produced  as  their  ultimate  result,  the  exclusion 
pf    Austria    from    Germany.      That    exclusion    is    one    of   the 
Jepiorable  fruits  of  the  misconducted  Revolutionary  War.      De- 
lorable  because,  although  KkindeutsclUhum  may  have  its  histo- 
cal  justification,  even  its  partisans,  if  they  are  the  true  patriots 
hich  we  believe  ihcm  to  be,  can  hardly  regard  it  as  other  than 
unhappy  necessity.     On  the  other   hand,   it  has  been   once 
more  proved  by  tliis  narrative,  that,  while  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Germany  was  abandoned  by  Austria,  Prussia  flid  less  tlian 
nothing  towards  establishing  a  claim   to  the  hegemony  forfeited 
by  her  rival.     If  her  Government   '  indulged  the  hope  of  deve- 
loping the  Treaty  of  Basle  into  a  general  peace,  and  yet  retaining 
the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  Flmpire,  *   that  hope  was  frus- 
trated, not   only  because  Thugut  regarded  this  treaty  as  a  sign 
that  Prussia  was  concocting  '  the  broadest  and  blackest  schemes 
ftgainst  Austria/ 1  but  because  Prussia  was  trembling  for  her  ill- 
ilen  Polish  gains,  and   was   half-hearted  in   every  cause   that 
id  not  concern  her  own  immediate  aggrandisement.     Suffering 
nd  sacrifice  alone  were  to  make  her  worthy  of  the  destiny  which 
waited  her,  but  which  she  had  as  yet  failed  to  recognise. 

In  taking  leave,  for  the  present,  of  this  remarkable  work,  we 
rust  we  need  say  no  more  to  commend  it  to  the  attentive  study  of 
English  readers.  The  welcome  which  they  will  accord  to  this 
History/  will  not  be  dimished  by  the  satisfaction,  which  they 


Hiilorj-/  Tol.  iv.  p.  28d, 


PoleoB  Unteiigang,'  j&O.,  p.  140. 
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will  denre  from  its  juslificalion  of  the  conduct  of  EngUnd  _ 
ttc  earlier  passa^fes  of  the  war.  Professor  \'on  Svbcl,  as  hr  btt 
proved  in  his  pailiamentary,  as  well  as  in  his  literary  career,  is 
blind  worshipjwr  nf  Eng^Hsh  institutions  ;  and  tliis  gives  a  dou 
value  to  his  vindication  of  the  sincerity  of  thr*  *reat  Kngli 
minister  who,  more  fully  perhajw  than  any  of  his  prcdc^ 
or  successors,  represented  the  nation  whose  aflairs  he  dircc 
Wero  space  left  us,  we  would  endeavour  to  show  wherein  be  . 
seems  to  us  to  have  done  justice  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  wherein  to  ^^^M 
passed  with  singular  leniency  over  his  political  errors.  ^^4 
would  attempt  to  indicate  how  he  bos  insufficiently  marked  thr 
results  of  the  conversion  of  a  just  war  for  the  defence  of  Engli' 
interests  and  the  peace  of  Europe  into  an  unjustifiable  io 
ference  with  a  foreign  nation's  settlement  of  its  own  drstini 
an  omission  dangerous  in  days  when  Lord  Macaulay's  anti 
tical  platitude  still  finds  acceptance,  that  if  Pitt  'did  not  ih 
to  oppose  himself,  side  by  side  with  Fox,  to  the  public  feci 
he  should  have  taken  the  advise  nf  Burke,  and  should  Li' 
availed  himself  of  that  feeling  to  the  full  rxtcnt.'  But  ti 
points  wilt  nnturally  attract  the  attention  and  consideration 
English  readers.  We  may  thciefnre  conclude  by  con^ratuUtii 
the  latter  on  the  circumstance,  that  Professor  von  Sybcl  shcn 
have  found  so  tompctent  an  interpreter  as  Dr.  Perry. 
highest  praise  to  l>e  bestowed  upon  a  translator  is  that  of 
latuit ;  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  extreme  rarity  of 
occasions  on  which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  contrast 
Perry  with  bis  original,*  is  the  sole  tribute  wliich  we  mnl 
to  the  former,  and,  we  dare  say,  the  only  one  which  he 
desired  in  return  for  his  arduous  lalwurs. 


*  The  translation  of  s  remarkable  pasesgr.  to],  iv.,  p.  7^.  U  tnam4 
doubtful  vc-rsioii  of  tlu*  author's  cxpresaton  ;  *  D^r  ge^eit»<'iiir;i!  lUu  b|r  Ul 
■v'wr  JalirhanOLTtvn  in  den   Seclcn.'     This  pawoge   «   ri-iiiliTr  '    '--.    '^•r  Pf*'?* 
*  Mutual  hatred  bad  glowed  iu  the  mhids  of  Poles  and  Pni-  ' 

Of  what  Pruuiatf  is  Dr.  Perry  f-pcoking  with  referetice  lo  i!  iwjijW^ 

oeulurie*  thus  vu^cly  indieatM?     Of  the  members  of  the  Pniiaiui  L 
1440,  which  K'd  to  the  peace  of  Thorn,  or  of  ifae  Knighlt  of  tht*  G*"Ttii 
whom  that  peace  reduced  to  vnssaU  of  the  Polish  Crown  ?    A 
the  Enf^liftli  Tmii'^lmtir,  hut   not   his  oripinal,  hu  Bnt<.-d.itrd    t 
rlerlmate  of  HfS&e-Cns>el,  which  only  louk  place  In  Itfoa,  tlirvu   \iui>  i...''o«<' 
-«xtiaclion  of  the  Empire. 
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Vil. — 1.   Deulschland" s  Kampf-  und  FreiheitsHeder.      \ 
strirt  von  Georg  Bleibtreu.      Leipzijj,  1865. 
2-  Lieder  za  Sckntz  und  Trutz.     Berlin,  1S70. 

3.  Gtdichte.     \o\\  Ernst  Moritz  Arntlt.     Berlin,  1860. 

4.  Theodor  Korncr's  Sdmmih'c/ie  IVerke.     Berlin,  1842. 

5.  Gedicfde.     Von  Ludwigr  Uhland.     Stuttgart,  1863, 

G,  Lieder  fiir  das  deiUsc/ie  Volk  in  IVaffeiu     Darmstadt,  1870. 

GERMANY  has  at  every  period  of  its  history  been  rich  in 
national  songs.  Tacitus  notices  the  war  songs  ot*  the 
Germans  as  a  peculiarity  too  striking;  to  be  overlooked.  We 
should  find  little  difficulty  in  putting  together  the  whole  Instory 
of  Germany,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  in  all  its  boldest  and  most 
striking  outlines,  in  contemporary  patriotic  songs;  that  is  to 
say,  in  songs  inspired  by  the  great  crises,  whether  of  misfortune 
or  triumph,  through  which  the  race  has  been  called  to  pass,  and 
familiar  to  the  men  whose  doings  or  whose  dangers  made  the 
history  of  their  times. 

But  the  present  is  not  the  place  or  the  time  for  giving  our 
readers,  even  in  the  most  interesting  succession  of  ha11ads«  a 
retumeoi  the  history  of  nearly  half  the  continent  of  Europe,  Our 
eyes  are  too  intently  fixed  on  tUc  immediate  theatre  of  the  great 
events  of  1870,  to  care  very  much  for  the  history  of  bygone 
ages,  except  so  far  as  it  may  serve  as  a  commentary  on,  or 
supply  an  explanation  of,  some  of  the  peculiarities  we  may  notice 
in  the  times  themselves,  and  more  notably,  in  accordance  Willi 
the  title  of  our  article,  in  the  patriotic  songs  of  the  period. 

'riie  works,  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  by  individual  writers, 
collections,  large  and  small,  of  patriotic  and  war  songs.  *  Deutsch- 
land's  Kampf-  und  FreiheitsHeder '  is  a  very  beautifully  illustrated. 
work,  the  date  of  which  shows  it  to  be  anterior  to  the  German 
war  of  18()6,  but  it  is  notwithstanding.  In  its  whole  scope  and  exe- 
cution, most  appropriate  to  the  present  time.  The  campaign  of 
1870  will  render  necessary  a  much  enlargetl  edition,  but  will  by 
no  means  put  the  ]>resent  one  out  of  date.  The  second  publica- 
tion on  our  list,  the  *  Songs  of  Defence  and  Defiance,*  has  been 
prepared  in  aid  of  the  German  Sick  and  Wounded  Fund,  and 
consists  of  contributions  from  a  vast  number  of  the  living  j>oets  of 
Germany,  inspired  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  printed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  facsimile  from  the  autographs  of  the  song- 
writers themselves.  We  shall  allow  our  extracts  to  speak  for 
themsel  ves  as  to  the  spirit  of  these  productions.  There  is  naturally 
a  prejudice  against  *  charity  contributions,'  in  a  literary*  sense. 
They  are  oft^n  given,  like  the  doubtful  shilling  or  sixpence  at  a 
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church  collection,  as  the  onXy  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  sort 
incubus  which  is  felt  to  be  too  neariy  bad  to  circulate  boIdltT 
antl  too  nearly  good  to  throw  quite  away.     In  fact,  as  we  shall 
Lave  occasion   to  sec,  there  are  some  very  gootJ   sooj^s,  anmnir. 
number  that  arc  fairly  respectable,  tliough  not  »pecinlly  interest 
to    Eng^Usb    readers.      The  *  Lieder    fur    das    deutsche  Votk 
Waffen '  is  tlie  most  comprehensive  of  a  vast  number  of  si  mil 
compilations  in  the  pamphlet  form  which  have  come  under 
notice,  containing  almost  every  song  which  is  to  be  found  ia 
of  its  smaller  rivaU. 

In  all  these  collections,  Arndt  and  Komcr,  bv  the  best  of  rig] 
take  tike  chief  and  most  prominent  places  ;  and  diou^h  the  fonni 
has  been  dead   ten  years,  and  the  latter  died  a  hero's  death  in 
1S13,  a  few  hours  after  writing  his  most  famous  *  Battle  8on{ 
the  national  ideas  which  both  entertained   have  been  to  mighl 
in  their  influence  on  the  men  and   the  songs  of  to-dar  that 
cannot  leave  them  altogether  without  notice. 

Arndt's  song  of  the  *  I'atherland '  is  too  well  known  to  U 
quoted  here.  But  we  pass  on  to  the  one  which  he  wrote  when 
Thiers  was  stirring  up  the  French  to  war,  in  1841.  It  is  an  ad* 
Tance  on  the  *  Fatherland '  song  of  1813;  tlie  former  was  a 
to  his  fel!ow-men  to  break  the  yoke  of  an  intolerable  slavery  ; 
latter  is  a  mustering  of  united  Germans  Ui  invade  France, 
breathes  a  spirit  of  vent^cance,  which  the  conquest  of  Paris  and 
hostile  occupation  of  France  had  not  assuaged. 


Kkicosued  OKacx  die  WiLJcni:^. 

i^nA  bratiict  der  Starmwind   <ici   Kric^ 

henui. 
CTdJ  wpUcu  {li«  WttlMrhefi  ihn  Inbcn, 
So  urotule,  meiii  l>eutaohlaiKl,  dich  stnt 

wie  Kk  Miinn 
Und  bring*  dir  blutigcn  <i»beii, 
Uad  bnnge  tlu  :^ch^ecl(cu  aad  tXAfc  iM» 

Grsueu 
Von  tU'   deiocn   Il«rs,en.   «iu  all*  driam 

Gaoea, 
Viid    klit«£«  dif   Lwubg :   *  Zum    Ivbnti  t 

VrXw'.n  Rh-in! 
.UidcutcrhUnd  la  Fnrakmcfa  hioeiD!* 

>i(e  ffoUtn't:    So    niae    dcna,   d*utsch« 
GffdulJI 
Kciii'  dnrdi   tm   drat   Belt    bt*    sun 
RbehMl 
Wtr  fordcra  d*«  lan^  gaftaodete  Si.-birl<l — 

Aof,  WaUrhe,  itud  rubrrt  ih«  Uriae  ! 
Wir  wolka  tm  SpieU  der  Schwfcticr  uod 

La  asm 
Dn  vJldat,  dao  blatigtn  Ta-n  rait  vudi 

UBtttl, 

Wir  klincen  die  Losaaf:    'Zum  RhMt 

LVbrni  Rh«  n ! 
AlldevtsrhUad  lu  FraaknUl  hloiia  I ' 


\i  the  Kroadunoi  cgafa  i 

fight, 
Aiut   the  &ti*rm'aricid  of  irar 

Land, 
Ajatntblr.  idt  Grrmtirrj-,  r^i«  la  tfctmi^ 

And  ifi\xt  cbrni  tJi*  giO*  tbej 
Sornroad  tbeni  wiU  tcrrar,  pa 

vnth  ftar. 
From  hrll  and  from  ratlef.  fon  ftr  ^ 

from  B«ar, 
Aod  about:  ' To  Um  Bbloe,  ema  At 

admtnl 
All  GoiMDT'.  on.  tnto  Frsaoe  1 

Tb«]r  cbooaa  tt     Thn.  patkoca  of  G*^ 

manj,  braak  t 

Kmm  th«Bcllloth«I3un«b«ltW4f9 

TV  >Ubt  iJwy  hart  ow*J  m  lu  1«(  ^ 

will  take, 

Uy^  KitBcfanaa.  bcMir  7^11,  w«  «mw  • 

To  Uie  saii;iag  of  nronla  aud  Ih*  ldla|* 

buiCN*ft, 

dancci, 
\bA  ihiKit :  *  To  the  EhiM,  o^m  tfat  rrt«< 

adrance! 
AU  OcrTRnr»  «a,  iota  Fraiwe  \ 


rtrt^i 
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Mein   eintgcs   tVutsdiUnil,    main    knliiMi, 

beran  I — 
Wir  wuU«n  rin  Li^dl^iii  each  singeii, 
\'aa  dexut  wot  dir  ik-hleicheadc  List  euch 

g«wiuia, 
VonStroMnlMrifundMcUMidLothnn^i! 
Zurwck  9oUt  Ml*  xahtfn,  herau$  goUt  Ar 

gtften! 
So  Btohp  der  Kampf  uns  auf  Tod  tind  aof 

Leben! 
SoUingt  dieLofUDg :  ■  Zmn  Rhein !  Uchern 

Bhein! 
AlliifuUchliini]  in  Frtakreich  hioein  !  * 

Xlein    einlg«f    DeutHhhnd,    mcin    frtieftf 

btran  I 
Sic  voUen,  sic  soUen  es  hftbcn  I 
Aof  I    Sdinmlfl  und  nut«  di^  stark  wte 

Ein  Mum 
Vai  biiztfe  di«  blutigen  Gaben  ! 
Do,  daa  lie  nun  Dimmer  mit  Listen  zer- 

yptittem, 
ErVras«  wte  Windsbnat  aiu  schwarMn 

Oewiltern  1 
So  kliogv  dirLomiu:  *Ziun  Rbein  !  Uebero 

Kbein! 
AlldeuUohtand  in  Fraakreich  hlnan  1  * 


My  own  FathRrlaod,  mj  bmve  GvrmanT'p  on ! 

Well  ling  tbtm  a  t«rribl«  strain 
Of  what  ngettgo  their  vile  policy  won — 

Of  StraiAiirff,  and  Metx^  and  I^nrrainr  I 
7%tp  ihaff  hand  it  all  back,  to  tA«  utter- 

moet  mitf, 
Soce  for  life  or  for  death  they  compel  ui  to 

light. 
So  shout:  '  To  the  Rhtna,  cross  the  rirer, 

itdvanoe! 
All  Gemuny  ou,  Into  France  !' 


Hy  own  Falherloiid.  my  Tree  Geinufly,  ou} 

They  niuitl.  Uicy  will  tiouble  oiir  land—- 

Rise  I  marshal  in  might  all  thy  thontanda 

as  one, 
And  give  tltvm  the  pit  tlipy  demand  ! 
They  hnre  &iled  to  diride  thee;  up,  >Jn»li 

ou  their  tiadt. 
As  the  burricaoe  leaps  froni  the  thander- 

doad  black  I 
And  shout :  '  Tu  the  Rhine,  crosa  the  rirer, 

advance! 
All  Gennaoy,  oo,  into  Frukoc  I ' 


Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  notice,  from  tlie  words  printed  in 
italics,  that  the  present  popular  demand  in  Oermany  for  the 
restoration  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  presents  such  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  conclusion  of  ])eacr,  dates  from  an  earlier 
period  than  the  existing  war.  The  very  word  restoration  has  a 
plausible  sound,  and  serves  to  cover  a  great  injuatice.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  French- 
men to  the  back-bone,  and  view  with  horror  and  detestation  the 
idea  of  being  annexed  to  ftennany.  It  would  be  an  outrage  ujmmi 
modem  civilisation,  an  affront  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  a  uer- 
petoal  disgrace  to  Germany  herself,  if  she  annexed  to  her  dominions 
an  alien  population,  against  their  will,  simply  by  the  right  of 
conquest  It  appears  to  us  that  a  ]>osscssion  of  two  hundred 
years  gives  nearly  as  good  a  title  as  one  of  two  thousand  ;  and  if 
nations  are  to  demaml  back  territory,  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived  in  former  ages,  the  French  might,  with  almost  as  much 
justice  or  injustice,  claim  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  r>f  the  Klitne 
on  the  plea  that  it  had  once  belonged  to  the  Gaids  before 
Ariovistus  and  the  Germans  crossi'd  the  river. 

This  period  also  gave  birth  to  Arndt*s  additional  verses  U>  his 
*  Fatherland  *  song,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Arminiu^ 
fest,  in  the  summer  of  1841.  We  venture  to  give  tbem  as  brtog 
little  known  even  to  English  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
song  itself: — 
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^^H               l)ns  ]rnnz«  DcdtJchUnd  snll  m  seio  ! 

Our  Fatherland  all  Gerraanrr               ^| 

^^H              Uiu  M-i  iler  Ruf,  Jcr  Klnnc,  Uer  Sch«in, 

Lot  that  cur  cit.  onr  m«lto  l«  ;              ^H 

^^^1                r)«r  juugH  uiid  (jt-r  alf>'  Suiiliu^, 

Ue^vlvr  on  nhtih  the  die^  wai  CMt            ^H 

^^H               Der  tiliicher,  dcr  Arnnnius  I 

By  Hentncuin  riiit,  br  UlUcber  lisll      ^H 

^^1                 Das  hU  ei  mid. 

^  thall  it  be,                                        ^1 

^^H                   Uns  ganze  DeulKhlAtid  toll  e>  s«in  I 

Our  FatlwrlMihl  All  G«muuir.              ^H 

^^P              Das  caaze  Deutfclilnti'l  soil  cs  w!n  ! 

Oar  Fatheilmd  nil  Gemuoj  1                ^| 

^^1              So  kliugi's  v»m  Belt  bis  UWrn  ithrin. 

SliutiL  it  from  Rbi[i«  ht  BAltic  Set.           ^H 

^^H               l>ei-  Ktimcr  sank,  dei-  ttomlint;  »tnkt. 

Itome's  ooDs  ohatt  ftink  us  sank  tbdr*ir*^^| 

^H              Wo  StAliI  in  d«at£chen  tausieQ  Uinlrt, 

When  Gennnn  broadawonU  Ouh  tbelr  6^H 

^^H                   -So  ioU  «  win  ! 

Soshallitbe                                         ^H 

^^H                  So  war,  BO  soil  mein  DrutMshUiv]  svin. 

Again,  as  once,  one  Oeinusyl            ^H 

^^^1                We  add  nnc  morn  sample  from  Arndt,  this  time  from  his  '  Cal^| 

^^H            chism  fur  German  Warriors,' 

as  showing  how   lie  fostered  in  b^H 

^^P           countrymen  a  bold  religious  spirit : —                                             ^H 

^^M 

Call  to  Aiims.              ^H 

^^H^              Frivcb  auf,  ilir  deutschen  t-'iifaanrcn  I 

Ariw,  ye  German  I<tion-.                      ^| 

^^K                 FriKh  nuC  turn  heirgea  KHeg ! 

Dnw  forth  the  Mcred  aUeJ  t              ^H 

^^1              Gott  will  kicli  olTt^nUivu 

To  Jim  ill  dentil  o<  victoiv                       ^^| 

I^^H                 Im  'lode  und  im  Sirg  : 

Him«-ir  Hill  Go>J  n-rra'l ;                   ^H 

I^^H             Mil  Gott,  (I»m  FiomoDcu,  Stnrkcu, 

With  All  Hii  mi>;ht  Xteudv  Ton,                ^H 

^^^1                    S«iU  Inililicli  mid  geschwilid. 

Toko  clieeifiiltr  jt'ur  o^ml,                   ^^| 

^^P             Kiimpl)  nir  des  Lnodc*  Marken^ 

And  tigiit  l>x  parehtis  chiMieu«  wi/e^       ^H 

^^H                 Fur  Kltcrn,  Weib  uud  Kind. 

AdU  GertoAu  Futhi>iliLiMi.                      ^H 

^^1             Fi-iscli  mif!  Ihr  tmgt  das  ZvJclteu 

Ari&e!    Uiwn  your  beliiis  y«  bev           ^H 

^^H                   Des  Hvils  m  Kuivm  Hut ; 

Salrntiou'ii  (acred  >i;;u.*                       ^H 

^^H             Dcm  nniM  die  Uutle  ueichen 

To  this  Ibe  povFtTs  of  hell  most  yicK      ^H 

^^H                  I'lid  Silafi»  Frvvelmutii. 

And  Siiion'a  5erre  ijKJt^ ;                    ^H 

^^H             W«nn  ilir  ndt  treuem  Hci-z<^ 

If  ouly  wttli  beIi<*riD);;  hc^it*,                   ^H 

^^^1                   Und  reclitrm  Glfiuden  dcnkt, 

With  Mitie^t  f.iith  'iiij  tnic,                ^H 

^^H              Fill-  wie  Tie!  bitl'ie  ^chmerxuu 

Yc  think  of  «11  ihe  b'ttcr  \mim                ^H 

^H                 :iich  GoUm  Solui  gndtcnkt. 

Th«  Saviour  bore  for  yuu.                   ^H 

^^H              T)riim  stif  Ilir  dciUsche  Fihi-e. 

TbcQ  up !  for  Genn^D  honour,                ^H 

^^1                 DiL  tnpTies  DentMhgttChltcbt  1 

Brave  German  luce.  to  light ;             ^H 
The  noUfrst  ca*itc  our  luut  aa  lare       ^^| 

^^1               Dcr  bc&te  .^diild  ilcr  Hpeie 

^H                 lleiut  Vtt«i  land  und  Kecht ; 

Is  Fatbeilaud  aud  light ;                       ^H 

^^^1              All  aehotutfl  Loo«im^  kliri(;tft 

The  noblMt  war-cry  we  law  aoutid          ^H 

^H                   Die  Frfibeit  i»  Am  Fetd ; 

Is  glorious  l.ihtty,                                  ^^| 

^^m             Wo  ««  die  Kahne  (chwinget, 

Wheie  ah*  the  bituiicr  waves  atooBtl        ^^| 

^H                 Wim  ji-di-ft  Kitid  citi  Held. 

Must  cjiildieii  heroes  be.                         ^^| 

^^H             Drum  ouf,  Ihr  d«utschni  SflMweii ! 

Then  lisc,  y«  German  legions,                ^^| 

^^H                 Frisdi  auf  zum  bcirgen  Krieg  \ 

Dnw  foriti  the  ncreil  steel  I               ^H 

^^1              Gott  wird  aich  offeobftrca 

To  you  in  death  or  Wctorv                       ^H 

^^H                  !m  Todc  und  ten  ^i<x; 

Himself  will  God  ret-en'l ;                    ^H 

^^^B  ,             Uud  wenn  die  gauze  Uulle 

And  lliou^li  t)ie  very  b(«Ls  of  Udl            ^H 

^^H                   Sich  gu«*«  iiUr  cuch, 

Should  orcrmn  Ibe  bint),                        ^^| 

^^H              ]hr  spiilL  ■!?,  uie  di«  WVlle 

We'll  drirc  tbctn  forth,  %-  laing  waT»        ^ 

^^^1                 Du  Siuidkoiii,  weg  vou  euch. 

Sweep  on  the  &biftijig  und.                      j 

^H               Thcodor  Kumer  was  a  poet  of  actual  battle.     He  could  il^^l 

^^1            liis  comrades  to  follow  his  own 

glorious  example  of  seir-sacrificii^H 

^^1            valour,  but,  unlike  Arndt,  be 

was  no  politician.     GermanrwMH 

^^H                *  The  cross  with  a  swordj  voni  ss  a  bodge  by  msay  voluulevr  bauds  In  tlv  Wu      | 

^^H             of  LlbenitioD. 

1 
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<^ns1aved  :    }i 


illeil    to  work    her  tleli 


he 


sons  were  caiiea    lo  work    ner  tieiiveranrc 
cry,    rushed  forward  sliouting-  It,    fell  with  its  echo 


spread    the 

on  his  !ij)3.  His  best-known  songs  (suni^r  still  ti>-duy  hy  many 
A  man  before  the  battle),  *V"aterI  Ich  nifo  dich!'  *Hor'  uns, 
Allmachti^erl'  two  e.irnest  battle-prayers,  'The  Sonjj  of  the 
Sivord,*  an<I  '  Liitzdw's  Wild  Hunt,*  all  api^ar  again  as  favourites 
in  the  multitudinous  collections  to  which  we  have  referred.  We 
will  quote  one  of  the  less-known  songs,  premising  at  the  same 
time  that,  in  the  specimens  which  we  give,  our  puri>ose  is  rather 
lo  «how  the  effect  of  such  songs  upon  the  German  national 
character,  anrl   their  sufiiciency  for  national    needs,  than  to  call 

I  attention  lo  the  most  striking  poetic  productions  which  we  might 

^are  laid  before  our  readers: — 

f^ 


Vra  VoU  sleht  niif,  dcr  Sturm  ^^icht  los 
Wcr    Ifgt  Doch  die   Ililudo   l«g    iu   dca 

Sdiossl 

Piui  tilier  dich  Biiben  hint<r  dem  Ofrn, 
Ijnter  den  Schnuuco  uiid  tiiiter  den  ZofcD, 
Bist  Aoch  ein  ftirlo*  eib&nnlicttrr  Wicht ! 
Kin  dfiitscliQB  MHicltei)  Ui^st  d!ch  nicht, 
l^iD  deut»chM  Lt«d  Rrfreut  dkh  nicht. 
Kin  dcutscher  Wria  ertjuickt  dich  iiii'ht ! 
BiMEt  mit  nn, 
Muu  rUr  Mann, 
W*r  den  Klnmberg  u-hwingrn  knnii ! 


Wean  wir  die  SchAuer  d<*r  Hei^ennacht 
UoCer  Stuniicspteifra  vrnchend  vnl|hnu:}it, 
Kannit  dn  frcitrch  »uf  UppigfO  Pt'iihleii 
M'oUuslig  triiuai^'mi  di«  Gli^n  kUblni. 
Biat  docli  u.  «.  w. 


Wpnn  unit  dcr  Tinmpeten  rauher  KL-uie; 
"Wic  rV-orici'  tloite*  zuni  Hrraeii  drrng, 
>l«g>l  du  iin  Tliftitfi"  iti*"  Nmc  wcti*"!! 
■li'nd  did)  nn  Trillem  tiiid  Ltlufem  ergobEeo. 
Uist  doch  u.  t.  vr. 


^mn   die    Glath    d*t  TagM    VMnengRid 
drtlckt, 
,-Und  ana  kaum  noch  cin  Tropfen  WaH«r» 

^  eiqiikkt. 

L  Knntut  dn  CluimjKig;n4^r  vpiirgtrn  Ijusph, 
ItiKnnast  du  bei  brccfifa<leit  'I'tl'dn  pMtteii. 
Biat  ducfa  u.  t.  vr. 


HE>t  AKD  Cravens. 


WHmi  tlie  stomi-wind  of  fitcdom  sw«i« 

over  our  Innd^, 
Where    is    the   dactard    that   foMeth    his 

hiindf? 
Shame  on  tbee,  cr&Tcn,  thnt  sit  test  behind 
The  rtove,  iu  the  alielter  rf  weak  wcmnn- 
IciDd. 
A  ba«  ami  coDtempUble  wrctcli   thou 

must  be, 
No  Gerraan  maiden  ki^flh  ihee. 
No  Gemuui  wing  deliKhttih  the*'. 
No  Gennnn  wioe  rrtiTslietb  Ui«. 
Bat  man  for  raan, 
We'll  drain  the  can, 
All  whose  h.imbi  cnii  wield  the  sword. 

When    by   niln    and   by   temjiest   though 

bmten  and  taaaed, 
W«  wake  long  nf^hta  through  at  our  b«u- 

tiiiel  jKJsr, 
Const  thnii  tmlmly  ob  dowQ  pillows  cushion 

t)iy  head. 
And  roil  in  sweet  drwmi  on  ■  soft  feothcr 

bed? 
Then  n  faoae,  frc. 

When   the   ttumiiets'   Iiarsh   cnll,  or   tW 

dntnts'  suiiilen  n^l). 
Like  the  thander  ot'Gud,  shakn  our  innn- 

tDost  soul, 
Cnnst  thou,  nt  the  opera  spending  th«  night, 
Fiod  joy  In  a  trill.  Id  a  cadence  delight  ? 
Then  a  base,  &c. 

In  the  fierw*  noond.iy  bent,  with  our  throat« 

pardied  and  diT, 
Wlwn  we'd  welcome  a  drop  of  cold  water 

with  joy. 
Const  thou  quiolly  drink  the  lich  wine  v> 

it's  (lourel. 
Enjoying  the  feart  at  a  bonntiiul  boanlf 
Then  a  haar,  &c 

Wenu 
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Weno  wlr  ror'm  Dnu^e  der  wttrgcadeo 

Schlocht 
Zum    Absdiied     00*5    Fenie    TivuQebchea 

gMlacht, 
Magst  <lu  zii  dcioeo  MailreBsoi  Uafeo 
Und  dir  mil  <iold«  die  Lost  erkxafea. 
BUt  doeh  n.  11.  w. 


Whllo  w*  each,  toiling  &n»  is  t|»l 

dcroiu  fi^^htt 
TfaiDk  a  histr  foKircU  to  kis  dfttllsf  IMW 

plight,  ■ 
Con&t  thou  in  a  sfaame/dl  tttaAlj  ttoN, 
And   wiut«   izuinhM*!   «sd   fold 

vil«  light-of-lovf  ? 
I'hra  m  bnM,  tie 


Wttia  dl«   Kugel  pfeiA^  vetm  di«  Lanu       Wheo   tht  Uooc»  glMin   bright* 


niu  t, 
Wonu  d«r  Tod  uns  id  Uownd  GKtattoit 

aabnius't, 
KflMut  du  am  Spidtuoh  d«ia    Septlcra 

brocben, 
>l!t  dor  Spibdilk  die  KoniKe  ilei^ea. 
But  dodi  u.  s.  w. 


Dnd  idilUgb  uiuer  Stttndleio  im  ScfaUditen- 

roth, 
WUlkooQUMii    ddnn,    Hlig«r    ^^'eh^^uuln»• 

todi— 
Da  muMt  daun  unl«r  nrJdraen  [>n:lMa 
Winaelod  vor  d«r  ^'ornichtung  ^'htvckMi, 
SHrbat    aU    «in     ehrloft    crb&nnUchFr 

WicJitl 
Ein   deutsche*    Midcben    beweiut   dii-b 

Dichl, 
Elo  ddulKbes  LI(d  betiogt  lUch  nkht, 
Und  deutsche  Bcdier  kliu^  dir  nicbt.— 
Stoact  mit  an, 
MaBli  \\\r  Mnnn* 
War  den  Flamberg  achwiogm  kanji ! 


htm 


shnll  bulifts  aoiind, 
Aod  (^uick  doatb    iu    a 

t)iientm»  us  round, 
The  dice  can^t  thou  rattle,  tfat  mala  out 

Ihou  cflll, 
AtMl  couDl  how  liia  tricks  ai  Um  oai  tabb 

fall? 
'llwa  a  hue,  Ac 

And  If  id  our  stiifii  we  but  «ok  te  d# 

fmre. 
We  C9UI  wfioume  wilhjofthe  UaldMfc 

of  the  brace. 
Whiltt  thoa  in  the  midkt  of  thy  uptforf 

room 
Shalt  wail  and  shall  qutil  at  the  eaiaiaf  *< 
doom, 
lo  thjr  death  thou  ahail  haw  aftd  «»• 

tempUbk  be. 
For  DO  German  maiden  lAaSX  ewrr**  hff 

thee. 
In  110  Gertnan  lotig  ahaj]   ihj  JmA  \f 

deplored. 
And  00  German  wioe  to  thj 

|J^lun^^, 

Hut  m.ui  for  nan. 
We'll  divio  the  cm, 
All  wboae  haoda  oia  fmp  ihc  i 

The  name  of  Fricdrich  Riickcrt  bolds  a  very  high  place amoap' 
the  German  patriotic  singers  of  the  present  century,  and  his  »an||^ 
abound  iu  all  the  collections.  I'hat  touching  one,  entitled  *  Die 
drt;i  Gescllen/  applies  strikingly  to  the  present  state  of  Geri 
feeling.  It  is  printed  with  an  admirable  illustration  in  *  Deul 
land's  Kampf-  and  Freiheitslieder,*  but  be6ts  the  }>Tesent 
of  union  far  Ijettrr  tlmn  the  period  when  that  work  was  published, 
namely,  the  year  before  Germany  was  convulsrd  by  tliat  terril 
struggle  between  brother  and  brother,  whicli  had  for  its  imi 
diate  result  the  victory  of  Sadowa,  and  for  remoter  consequei 
the  present  humiliation  of  France.  A  later  working  out  ul 
similar  idea  is  to  be  found  In  a  very  spirited  anonymi 
song,  *  Die  Mainbiiicke' (written  after  the  battle  of  Worth 
already  very  widely  known),  beginning  *  Es  war  zu  Worth,  dcr 
heisse  1  ag  :*  but  we  can  only  aHbrd  space  for  the  earlier  oDc  of 
Kiickert 
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Die  dri£i  Gesguen. 

£s  wven  diei  GMellen, 

I>ie  stritten  wid«m  Feiad 
Und  tLftteD  stcts  sich  iteUea 

Injedcin  Kampf  vereint. 

Der  ein*  da  Oesterreicher, 
Der  andr'  eio  Preu^e  hiess, 

Davon  sein  Land  mit  gleicher 
Gewalt  eia  jeder  pries. 

Woher  war  denn  der  dritte  ? 

Kicht  her  ron  Oetttreichs  Flur, 
Auch  Dtdit  TOD  Pi-eusseos  Sitte, 

VoD  Deutschland  war  er  Dor. 

Und  aU  die  Drei  eiost  wieder 
Standea  iiu  Kampf  vereint, 

Da  warf  in  ihie  Glleder 
Kail&tscheiuaat  der  Feind ; 

Pa  fieten  alle  Dreie 

Auf  einen  Schlng  zngleich. 
Der  eine  lief  mit  bcbreie: 

*  Hoch  lebe  Oeaterreich  I  * 

Der  andre,  sich  entOlibend, 
Kief:  *  Pi-eussea  lebe  hoch  !* 

Der  dritte,  ruhtg  tteibend. 
Was  rief  der  dritte  doch  ? 

Er  rwf :  '  Deutschland  soli  leben  ! ' 

Da  horteo  es  die  Zwei, 
Wie  recht  nnd  liokB  daneben 

Sie  sanken  oab  dabei ; 

Da  ridtteten  im  Sinkea 

Sich  beide  uach  ihm  hin, 
Zur  Rechten  nod  zur  Ltoken, 

Uud  lehnten  licli  ao  ihn. 

Da  rief  der  m  der  Mitten 

Noch  einmal :  *  Deutschland  hoch  ! 
Uod  beide  mit  dem  dritten 

Riefen's,  und  lauter  noch. 

Da  ging  ein  Todesengel 

im  Kampfgewuhl  vorbd 
!Hit  einem  Pidraenstengd 

Und  li^en  lah  die  Drei. 

£r  aah  anf  ihrem  Munde 
Die  Spur  des  Wortes  noch, 

Wie  lie  im  Todesbunde 

Genifen :  *  Deutschland  hoch  I ' 

Da  Khlag  er  seine  FlUgel 

Dm  alle  Drei  zugleich 
Und  trug  zum  bdcbitten  Httgel 

Sie  auf  in  Gottes  Rdch. 


The  TuaEE  Cohkades. 

Against  the  foe  went  marching 
Three  comrades  staunch  and  good. 

Who  side  by  side  together 
In  manj  a  fight  had  stood. 

The  first  a  stuitly  Austrian, 
The  next  a  Prussian  brare. 

And  each  one  praised  his  country 
As  the  best  a  man  could  hare. 

And  where  was  bom  the  other  ? 

No  Austrian  was  he, 
Nor  yet  of  Prussian  rearing. 

But  a  son  of  Germany. 

One  day  together,  side  by  side, 
As  fought  those  comrades  true, 

Amidst  their  ranks  the  enemy 
A  storm  of  grape-dhot  threw. 

It  smote  them  all  together 
As  they  stood  side  by  side',, 

*  Hurrah  1  hurrah  I  for  Austria  1  *' 

The  first,  death-stricken,  cried. 

*  Hurrah  for  Prussia,*  cried  the  next. 

His  life-blood  ebbing  fast; 
Undaunted  by  his  mortal  wound. 
What  cry  escaped  the  last  ? 

He  cried,  'Hurrah  for  Germany  I* 

His  comiiides  hftard  the  sound 
As  right  and  lefl  beside  him 
^  They  sank  upon  the  ground. 

And  as  they  sank,  they  nearer  came. 
And  close  togetiier  pressed. 

At  right  of  him  and  left  of  him 
As  brothers,  breast  to  breast. 

And  once  more  cried  the  oen^  o°<f.- 

•  Hurrah  for  Germany  I  * 
The  others  echoed  back  the  cry^ 

And  louder  still  than  he. 

As  through  the  tumult  of  the  fighb- 
Death's  angel  swiftly  sped. 

Palm-bearing,  he  beheld  the  three 
Brare  comrades  lying  dead. 

And  on  their  Irps  the  traces  still 
His  piercing  eye  could  see 

Of  what  their  last  joint  cry  had  been- 
A  prayer  for  Germany. 

He  spread  his  wings  above  the  three, 
He  raised  them  from  the  sod, 

And  led  them  to  tljeir  lotly  home 
Within  the  realms  of  God. 


Max  von  Schenkendorf  is  another  of  those  poets  of  the  Libera- 
tion War  who  could  smite  as  well  as  sing,  and  whose  songs  are  still 

popular^ 
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^H          popular.     We  give  a  portion 

of  one  of  the  most  spirited,  the 

^H         *  StuUcnt^s  War  Song  *  :— 

■ 

^^H            Ich  bin  SliMent  gtfwwcn. 

A  student  I  WM  ymXtfti^jt                       ^^| 

^^H                 Xqii  heiM  idi  l.ieuUn«:tt. 

A  subalteni  ItMkr ;  ^H 
Fan-wel  1,  ihi  cwfU ,  0  iMnkeJ  UAv           ^H 

^^H             Fb)u-  \iu1iI.  i^oljihrtef  W'ewu, 

^H                 Adc,  dn  Btlchertand. 

Ye  worthlf^^  boobs,  nwn;  !                   ^H 

^^H            Zum  Kooig  vill  icli  ttthn. 

To  'vrre  m]r  kiDg  on  Wtil^-&U,             ^^M 

^^B                   In'A  i£niitL>  WanWitVtd, 

}tlr  wiU;lt<f  ftkolstriw  go,                            ^^| 

^^H             Wo  FDthe  Kofcn  bitlhon. 

And!  can  ilMp  wrltiMtjl  m  t#nt                 ^^M 

^^1                   l>n  Mjilnf  irh  oh(tt>  Zt- It. 

Whvie  nnr"*  ivd  r<>»r«  blow.               ^H 

^^H             Ihr  gutcn  K.miemdcn 

All  jrmi  who  have  mr  omindM  beca       ^^M 

^^1                  Bei  nueh'Mii  uiid  bdm  Mnhl. 

At  d.»Ic  and  bonr.)'.  I  rail.                     ^H 

^^H            S«id  alle  niitg<lAi]en 

Theie*4  TDom  for  evenr  Mte  of  tu              ^^M 

^^H                  la  tiiesftn  gruum  Saul. 

lu  tliat  put  iQiKin-l  hntl !                  ^H 

^^H             Friich  nuf,  wem  tioU'hc  Sitnitiw 

Wakf,  ercry  dihd,  wHim  rir  and  hetii     ^H 

^^H                Zum  Olir  uud  Herzen  gebt ! 

Such  sound  ufalitrc  van  ^itraa*           ^^^ 

^^^1              E»  rrge  »ic\\  jm  (.irimme 

iiouK.  i.Tcr]r  Iciinied  funiltv,                        ^^H 

^^M                Nuajedf  FukultUt. 

And  join  tlu  romUf  H'>*r^.                  ^H 

^^^1              Wk  ihr  ruch  wcix*  Itlristcr 

Ye  nho  with  xe  1  '                   to              ^H 

^^H                 loi  iiU>]i-:n  Wahn  i;etniTrtit, 

The  tame  uf  tr                                       ^^H 

^^M            Aur  Ib^lu  fur  die  GciAtoi , 

DefiniufT  rulc«ol'i'  .^ ^^^^M 

^^^1                   Filr  die  Opdniikm  muioi. — 

And  liziDc  Inwj  of  tJKiu(;ht;          ^^^^^| 

^^M             Hier  l»t  die  hohe  .Schulf. 

llffc  U  the  rinivenilf                         ^^^^| 

^^1                  Die  fn>i<  KUiiste  l«hit, 

TUit  inchelh  bwt  to  Ibiok,                ^H 

^^H             C7ad  fUr  die  Knlerspuie 

And  mnkei  ua  whet  our  tiuatj  orccda.       ^| 

^^B                 Scbllrf  k-b  DKin  jjota  SiJiwcrt. 

Inttendofsiiilhugfuk.                               ^ 

^^H          The  song  proceeds  through  a 

number  of  other  verses  addmsrd^ 

^H          respectively'  to  the  difiercnt  faculties  of  law,  physic,  and  (llviaiti,^| 

^H         and  concludes  as  follows : — 

■ 

^^M            I>i>  hci«  ich  noht^  Frhdr, 

1  call  tlie  war  Aire  winthj                    ^^^^^| 

^^M                W«iui  jeder  hit  die  Kintl, 

WhetY  all  thfli-  uUtl'Mt                   ^^^^H 

^^1             Zur  Wflfle  wild  die  Rpde, 

Whf-rc  wiMiom  ii  A  wcnjMXi,               ^^^^^| 

^^M                  Zur  Wsfle  WivrnmrhAll. 

And  speech  n  wc«|vin  loo.                     ^H 

^^1             I>i«  llarf  u  SiUi^en  llUndtn, 

Whsra  tuneful  huip  tii  niiutnl*  lt«Dd^     H 

^^^B                     Dcti  Meittwl  Hh;ii  f  uud  leiu. 

Of  chisel's  nkillul  hlnw. 

^^H             l)ai  illn  kuD  mnn  wcndeo 

All  thoughiB.all  thtn^,  are  tarw)  towo^ 

^^H                Zu  F«ind«i  Trutx  luid  Peiu. 

CoufiuioQ  on  tlie  foe. 

^^M              This  is  one  of  the  more  familiar  son^s  of  SclienkeDdorf.     Hil^^ 

^^M           'Soldier's  Morning  Song/  wli 

licb  is  now  a  great  favourite,  *^i^H 

^^M           sbow  how  the  German  soldier 

has  not  ceased  to  foster  the  rcJtf  ioO^H 

^^1         spirit  wbicli  tlie  trials  and  daubers  of  the  Liberation  War  gs^^^l 

^H          birth  to: — 

^^B 

^^H                                SOLDATEN-MOBORirLIR&. 

Soldi  en's  Jldtncnm  SOMl.^^^H 

^H             ErheU  «uch  roa  der  Erde. 

Now  ri««  up  fnicn  v»ur  aarth;  coueI)      ^H 

^H                  Ihr  Srlilsrvf,  aiu  der  Uub  1 

Ye  slee]>cn,  Hi(                                         ^^M 

^^^H             iicboQ  wirheiD  un«  die  I'ferdr 

A  ready  nil  our  t                                       ^^H 

^^H                 fVa  cutvti  Molg^•n  xu  ! 

Their  f^'ly  gitt...  ..                   ^^^^1 

^^^1              Die  licU'n  Wiifrrti  gUlazra 

Our  vrapoDk  gli«tei)  (irt.;~''i>T             ^^^^H 

^^^L                 So  hell  im  Morg«aroth; 

In  mornmg'a  tw  breath,  ^^^^| 
Af  we  wak*  from  Jimittk  or  UiircU,        ^^M 

^^^^_       yUn  trStimt  ron  Siegadcttat«a, 

^^^^L         Man  denkt  audi  u  dea  Tod. 

And  put  to  thou^htf  of  deatk.          ^^^ 
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Da  reioher  Cott  in  Gimlcn, 

0  God,  in  piicc  abounding,                            ^^^^H 

Schau  hrr  vom  Himtni-UztU  I 

X.ook  dow  n  fmin  liravcJi  afar !                        ^^^^^| 

Du  ntViMX  lia&l  uus  ^vln-leii 

Thnii  callest  forth  our  legion^                          ^^^^H 

In  <li»«  Wnm-tlfvld. 

Tliou  tnjishnllest  our  war.                           ^^^^H 

Lus  was  vor  I>ir  bnteben 

UpliuU  tM  1>r  Thy  ptTwncc,                             ^^^^H 

Uud  peib  nil*  Iwiite  Sii'g  • 

This  dar  l-e^ldc  us  bo ;                                  ^^^^^| 

iKe  Christenlrtnnfr  wehcri. 

For  Thine,'  0  Lord,  Ibo  l«nueiY  air,                ^^^^H 

Dtfin  ut,  0  llerr,  dar  Iviieg. 

And  Tiiiiiu  the  victor)'.                                    ^^^^H 

Kin  Morgw  nil  noch  kommen. 

A  memin^  vet  orjor  shall  come,                   ^^^^H 

Kin  Mon^rn  miM  iiikI  LUr ; 

A  mniiiing  fair  and  bnght;                          ^^^^H 

Setn  hiUTFi)  nllc  Krommra, 

Which  nil  Thy  inithful  folk  ahaU  aee,             ^^^H 

Ihn  fcbant  <Ier  Kogrl  Schutr. 

And  au^'eh  share  the  sight  ■                            ^^^^H 

Bald  schriiit  rx  so.ultr  Hiille 

WluL-h,  uanltfcuM'd,  cv  b  Gcnunn  tTM            ^^^^^| 

Auf  j«!en  d^ut-iln-n  Miinn; 

Jd  glory  Klult  beheld.                                     ^^^1 

O  brich»  *Ju  Tag  dvr  FUlJf, 

Brenlc,  break,  thou  davrii  of  freedom,  break ;      ^^^H 

Du  Kie  luilslng,  brk-li  im  ! 

Thou  Duoo  of  joy,  unfold !                                     ^^| 

Tho  '  Kvnninp  Song/ 

a  companion  to  the  foregoing  and   an          ^B 

equal  favourite,  lins  some  very  striking  stanzas,   and  shows    tho          ^| 

reality  uf  its  inspiration 

by 

its  loving  reference  to  the  general          ^1 

unilcr  whom  Max  von 

Schenkcndorf  was  actually  serving,  and          ^| 

to  the  foe   before  whom 

he 

was  arrayed.     \Ve  give  an  extract     ^^^B 

only : — 

^^M 

SOLDATEN'-AORNDLIED. 

SOLDIEB's  EvKSITfO  So»o.                  ^^^H 

Ihr  feniro  thenrea  Swipn, 

To  jou,  ye  distant  dear  onct,                          ^^^^H 

Wir  wfiDsdivn  gut«  Nucht ; 
^■^tr  woll^n  euch  empfelilpu 
t        Pw  ew'geii  Lirbeimaclit. 

Wc  wiih  s  fond  good  ni^ht,                        ^^^^| 

Tour  aoaU  in  1»vl-  i-umini<iidiag                          ^^^^^H 

To  HoiI'b  etcrnni  might.                                ^^^^H 

Wir  griUMn,  nch,  wir  uriisftTi 

We  greet  yon,  oh !  w«  gi««t  you                     ^^^^| 

VicI  tauseiul  UuMnilmat, 

A  tbouuuid  tbouMod  fold,                             ^^^^^| 

Uiid  titi«i«  Itliclie  ItUfi^Q 

And  wish  ourgUnnyourglaoceoouId  mert       ^^^^B 

Sicb  wohl  im  Moniinutrahl. 

Within  the  moonbeams  cold.                              ^^M 

SJilaf  i-uliif ,  Vnter  Kodfr, 

Slrcp  swct^tly,  fit  tier  Roder,                              ^^^H 

Du  li«bet  rJowt-al; 

Our  well  loved  gcnend  ;                                 ^^^^^H 

Dm  betct  wuli]  eiu  jcilrr 

TbiA  wish  for  tbeo  is  echoed  by                       ^^^H 

Ao5  ddner  Krieger  Zalil. 

Thy  soldiers,  nne  and  all.                              ^^^H 

Du  but  uiis  LtiAt  uiid  Siigtm 

Thon  art  our  joy  lod  comfort                         ^^^^H 

In  SchUcht  uiid  L'ngrmnch  ; 

lu  cumbnt  and  ia  aut^                               ^^^^^^ 

Da  •chlilftt  in  Sturm  und  Heg«u 

Who  bmi'rly  with  us  storm  aod  tain              ^^^^^| 

Wie  wir  oti  ohne  Dach. 

And  hometctunt^s  dost  shftre.                       ^^^^H 

Audi  da  itn  Ijiger  drtibra 

Slefp  svcPtly,  e'en  in  yoodnr  camp,                 ^^^^H 

U.-int  ruhii;:  whUA-n,  K#ind ; 

Ahhough  ye  bo  our  foes  ;                              ^^^^| 

Wir  ha'n  mjt  6i'iiufts  und  HicUrii 

Wr  liare  no  |>rivatc  i-aiise  for  liate,                   ^^^^H 

£•  dirlich  »tets  gifmciol. 

Our  blows  are  buoest  btows.                          ^^^^| 

There  is  something  admirable  in  the  spirit  of  the  last  four      ^^^B 

lines.      How  they  bring 

[>crore  us  the  actual  line  of  thought  in  a           ^H 

iirav'c  soldier's  mind  as  h 

.'  lies  by  the  watchfire  in  the  silent  moon-           ^| 

light,  and  thinks  of  the 

past 

and  the  present,  the  friends  he  has           ^H 

left,  the  comrades  around  him,  and  eycn  the  foes  to  his  front !    It           ^| 

is  a  beautiful  thought  of 

peace  amidst  the  din  of  conflict,  and  of           ^H 

generous  love  amidst  the 

tumult  of  hate.    The  brave  soldier-poet           ^| 

<'aa  honour  his  enemies, 

can 

wish  them  the  rest  which  his  own          ^H 
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weary  limbs  can  appreciate,  can  imagine  Fronchnien  lying 
their  watchfire  opposite  and  feeling  just  in  their  French  h 
the  same  thoughts  swelling  as  swell   in   his  German  hc^rt, 
can  lay  him  ttown  in  peace  and  take  his  rest,  glad  to  think 
evil  and  wish  no  harm  to  any  fellow-man  on  earth.      We  ka 
but  little  of  the  personal  history  of  Max  von  Schenkendorf  rx 
that  he  was  a  soldier,  a  poet,  and  a  scholar,  and   that  be  dirtl  ta 
1819,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five. 

These  Morning*  and  Evening  Songs  of  Schenkendorf,  bowe 
do  not  so  fully  exemplify  the  moral  courage  of  the  Germans 
giving  prominence  among  their  war  songs  to  compositions  dr 
picting  the  sad  and  mournful  side  of  war  as  others  we  shall  la' 
before  our  readers.  The  following  one,  fur  instance,  is  lo  he 
found  without  exception  in  every  collection,  great  or  small, 
tloubtless  engraved  also  in  the  heart  and  memory  uf  a 
majority  of  the  German  soldiery.  It  is  *The  Gixjd  Comi 
of  Uhland.  Surely  there  is  some  chord  in  the  German  heart, 
which  we  are  unable  to  feel  the  vibration,  to  make  a  little  uoai 
ful  ditty  such  as  this  so  universal  a  favourite  :- 

Df.r  GCTE    ICj.M£RAP. 
Jell  batt*  eineo  Knm«i«den, 


EiucQ  b«M«m  find'it  du  nit. 
Die  Tiomtuol  Khlug  xnin  Stnitc, 
Er  giuK  AQ  lucluer  ^l>iUl 

In  ^eicliem  ydiritl  tiDil  Tritt, 

£iiLe  Kagcl  luun  geflogcii, 

Gilt'i  mir,  octer  gilt  es  dir? 
Ihn  ]iAt  ea  wrf  t^emwo, 
Kr  lii^t  nu  mpiiien  KUiven, 
Als  wir's  cia  Siiick  Ton  mir. 

WiU  mir  ili(!  Hniid  novfa  niirhen, 

DerwHI  icJi  ebeu  lad' ! 
KiuiD  dir  d»*  Hai)d  tiicbt  ^ben, 
Bleib'  ilu  im  ew'gi-ii  Lel>eii 

ftlein  j^ilt-r  Knnii-rtd. 


TUK  OOOO  L\}1IIUC»C. 
i  hud  a  faithful  oonimdM  ouo*. 

No  better  could  llirrr  lir. 
The  drum  woe  beiil,  the  obarae  mt  < 
Top>ihcr  to  the  etrite  we  ipe^ 

Add  be  kept  ittp  with  um. 

A  bullet  duiK,  and  who  couU  Ml 
For  whi'Ji  of  u»  'twi*  boiiatl? 
Abu  1  for  him  the  miuive  fWw  ', 
Mjr  noond  »lf,  nir  ctrmniJ*  trw>, 
Laj  (tx^iig  ou  ihr  giotuul. 

He  tnad  \a  cbup  my  YmM  oooe  i 

I  had  mj  piece  to  Inid  I 
'  I  conuol  ^lup  thirir  liaml.  adieu 
1  bid  U»e«,  O  my  oomnnK-  tjue, 

Farewell,  aad  r«Bt  iti  (ioJ.' 


The  picture  is  a  touching  one,  drawn   by  a  master's  haod  ifl  * 
few  bold  outlines  ;    but  the  subject  is  one  of  absolute  sorrow.  1^ 
complex  misery  of  an  utter  and   instant  separation  has  perl 
never  been  depicted  with  more  pathetic  conciseness. 

Let  us  now  take  another  morning  song,  of  a  more  ronao* 
character,  the  '  Reiterlied,*  of  Georg  Herwegh ; — 

RsiTERUicn. 


T)ie  faange  Nndit  itt  non  hmim  ; 
Wir  reitrn  vtilt.  wir  reileo  utiimm 

Und  reitcu  iii'a  Wnlerlien. 
Wi«  wWii  V'  acharf  d«r  Mor^owrod  t 
Kmu  Winhin,  iKich  ria  GIoa  gtt<)iwiod 

Vonn  Surbeo,  vurtn  i^terbeii. 


Cavalrt-Soxo. 

TTir  annoui  night  ii  omi\j  ptet; 
We  ride  ao  nilrijt,  tide  »o  (ast, 

Tr-  ■'—   ' ■'   -■   •'-  - 

Tb.'  :  j;  (fil!, 

Ilol  ^    .  i.-lililt, 

£rc  djriiif.  err  dying. 
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Du  juogN  GnM,  wu  klehst  dn  gHln, 
31  Hist  biild  trie  tnater  Roslein  lilUlio: 

UeiD  Blot  JA  «oU  dich  (Irben  ! 
Den  entt^D  Sdiliick.  ma  St:hw«rt  die  Uaod, 
Dm  triok  ich,  lllr  dju  Vntcrland 

Zu  cttrbcQ,  xu  »terUi). 

Und  schnrll  dfii  xweil«n  hiatfrdreiti, 
Und  der  tull  tllr  di«  FreihtU  scin, 

Der  zveite  Sthluck  vom  Kffrtien  I 
D{«B  Rwtcheo — Dim,  w«n  bnng  ich'a  gldch  ? 
Dies  Rwlchen  d(r,  «  lomisch  J.eicJi, 

2um  Stcrbeo,  xum  SierUn. 

Drxn  LiebcheD — dw:b  diu  Gla»  irt  leer. 
Die  Kugel  satut,  es  bliut  der  Sp«er, 

Britigt  meinem  Kind  die  Scherben  I 
Aaf!  Id  d«n  Femd  wi?  VVettcracblnf  [ 
O  JEbdurlust,  am  fnibcu  Tag 

Zu  Aterbfo,  Eu  tXerXxn  I 


Bow  green  the  joang  gnus  i^  to  aw, 
Yet  won  u  rcwes  red  'ttrill  be : 

Its  blades  mj  lite-lilood  dyeing! 
This  draaght  ot*  wine,  with  swofd  in  hand 
1  quAfl'  it,  for  xny  liitherlaad. 

Ere  djing,  ere  dying. 

And  qaickty  fill  the  cup  again. 
To  liberty  this  driught  I  drain, 

Kor  wnicli  we  all  ore  iighiog — 
And  what  remains? — whose  shall  it  twP 
A  iMst  to  thee,  all  Germaoft 

Ere  djing,  ere  dying. 

To  lore — Day,  empty  is  the  gbus, 
Then  s«nd  itjt  fingmenta  to  my  lasit 

I  hear  the  bullets  flying ; 
Like  lightning  on  the  (x  i  lidel 
At  dawn  of  day,  0  juy  and  prld« 

Of  dying,  of  dying. 


This,  as  our  readers  will  note,  is  a  very  different  sort  of  son^ 
from  those  uf  Scbenkendort  we  bare  quoted.  It  bas  indeed  a. 
6nc  rbythmica]  swings,  and  inurh  of  what  the  newspapers  call 
elatit  as  an  elegant  foreign  equii'alent  for  our  native  expression 
*  dasb  ;'  but  it  possesses  no  sort  of  moral  grandeur.  What  does  its 
attt.*rancc  amount  to?  A  great  deal  of  personal  and  patriotic 
sentimentalism  ;  a  great  deal  of  self-pity,  as  if  to  catch  that  of 
others;  a  great  deal  of  afTerted  desperation.  In  short,  the 
rhythm  is  the  main  merit  of  the  poem.  We  cannot  feel  that  it 
sets  forth  in  any  sense  the  inspiration  of  a  thoughtfully  brave 
man.  Though  in  this  we  may  be  doing  '  the  poet  of  radicalism/ 
as  Herwegh  has  been  called,  an  injustice,  beguiled  thereto  by  the 
impossibility  of  forgetting  the  merry  Nadler's  lines  describing 
Herwegh 's  escape  from  the  Hecker  insurrection  in  which  he  had 
intended  to  be  very  prominent,  but  found  in  time  discretion  to  be 
the  better  part  of  valour : — 

Hoiss  fiel  es  dem  Herwogh  boi, 
Dn«s  der  ffinweg  bosser  eei.* 

Wilhclm  Haufl's '  Morgenroth  *is  truly  beautiful  and  touching, 
and  as  a  song  of  simple  resignation  is  admirable  ;  but  still  we  must 
wonder  at  the  spirit  which  makes  it  so  familiar  as  a  soldier's  song. 
For  its  entire  atmosphere  is  that  of  despondency  ;  a  mist  of  melan- 
tholy  pierced  by  no  sun-ray  of  hope.  It  is  such  a  song  as  an 
innocent  man  might  sing  who  has  been  condcmtied  to  die  at 
day-dawn,  and  feels  be  is  past  help;  such  a  song  as  might  have 


•  NadleKi '  Frfihlich  Ffal*,'  Frankfort.  1860,  a  volume  of  poetna.  chieflj  humoor- 
oiM,  and  so  exceptionally  witty  as  to  make  it  wortli  the  while  of  our  readers  to 
take  the  trouble  of  nndorstandiog  the  dialt:ct  of  the  Palutinati?,  in  which  they  are 
written. 
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suited  tho  feelings  of  that  squadron  of  cacb  cavalry  regiment  *d 
llie  biittle  of  St.  Privat  tlie  otiier  day  who  drew  the  lot*  whidi 
doomed  them  to  a  post  of  almost  certain  death  : 


Morgporoth,  Morgpnrolh  ! 
l.Mtcht»t  roir  Slim  rriitieu  Ttxl ; 
\\n\d  wird  (iif  1'riitnp«li  hliurn, 
[tonn  musft  icb  mcio  Lcbrn  IntKD, 

Idi  und  niAoi-lipr  ICamrrnil. 


Ltan-n  of  dar,  duvn  of  day  t 
To  d«ith  thou  gltowwt  roe  tht  wny ; 
For  wlieu  ihr  bn-^le*  I'ludlr  Uov, 
Full  ioon  >hal|  I  tt«  l^log  •(>«, 

With  niAQjr  a  orKnrude  uu«. 


Certainly  in  the  assurance  that  the  singer  niitst  die,  we  hare 
spirit  of  the  furlorn  hope,  that   is,  stritlly  speaking,  *  Eine  V( 
lorne   Hoffnung/  a  hope  that   is  lost  and  gone,  a   fl)-nonTm 
(lespair.      And  we  should  utterly  condemn,  even  on  the  comnK 
I'st  *;:rounds  of  policy,  the  wailing  of  sf»  melancholy  an  utteran* 
hy  soldiers  in  a  war,  were  it   not  that  most  of  us  have  known 
men  who  went  lo  battle  already  half  slain  with  decjvmotc^ 
well-grounded  presentiment  of  deatli,  and  yet  did  pnnligie* 
valour,  though  dying  in   the  muUt  of  vict(»r)-.     And  so  such 
song  may  in  a  sense  be  right,  nay,  must  be  right,  though  it 
not  suit  our  feelings.      For  though  the  singer  may  despair,  it 
of  his  life,  not  of  his  rause — of  himself,  not  of  his  country  ; 
the  very  thought  of  such  magnanimous  self-sacrifice  is  ennohlii 
Nor  is  it  only  the  cultivated   mind  which  dwells  so  lendrrl 
on  the  sad  side  of  warfare ;  we  find    it  also  in  the  simple  Voll 
lied,   the   utterance,  pathetic  in  its  very  rudeness,  of  the  pai 
peasant  as  he  leaves  his  home,  which  is,  after  all,  a  dirge  as  tnil 
as  the  sweetest  death-song  of  the  stateliest  swan.     We  trust  ml 
rcadei^s  will  take  interest  enough  in  the  subject  not   to  desjuif 
such  rude  Volksliedcr  as  wc  set  before  them   in    illustratioo 
our  statements ;    and    above  all,   wc  ask    those    unfamiliar 
the  German  language,  to  look  indulgently  on  the    Hnglish 
in  which  we  offer  them.     It  is  just  the  VolksHed  which  is  mc 
difiicult  to  render,  and  the  sort  of  song  in  which  native  |Mthai 
most  likely  to  be  lost  in  a  covering  of  commonplace.      Here 
one  which  has  cost  us  trouble  enough,  and  which   still  Iravctj 
great  deal  to  be  desired.      It  is  a  song  placed  in  the  mouth 
the  last  of  SchiU's  soldiers  before  execution:* — 


•  Some  of  onr  rentiers  nmy  need  a  reminder  of  SchiU's  history  and  rstottr, 
to  be  forgpitea  id  Gi-nnun^',  however  irregular  his  coudact  may  t>e  deetnetl. 
the  year  1809,  wliile  I'russia  vas  groaning  uotlcr  the  Preach  yoke,  be  inareli 
regiiueut  out  f^oni  BerViD,  ostenitibly  for  exerciM-.  He  then  propoted  to  ihi 
trcmendoDS  task  of  Doderlaking  the  liberaiioD  of  Germany  on  their  own  ae 
and  called  ou  alt  vbovonUl  follow  him  to  Totnnteer.  Not  a  man  fail^  him. 
hand  increased  to  about  13<X>  men.  who  foaght  bniTely  and  obiaiurd  mnnj 
ceues;  but  the}*  were  brought  to  bay  ai  la&t  in  the  streets  of  SlralauBd.  i 
their  gallant  leader  received  hb  deathwoand  and  luost  of  hit  foUovers  ware 
The  nitt  were  brought  to  Wesel,  tried  by  court-martial  as  not  being 
onmmitsioned  troo|»,  and  shot. 
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Zu  Wesel  acf  der  Schnoz, 
Da  Btaod  ein  janger  Knabe : 
Lebt  wohl,  lebt  wohl,  ihr  Liebcn, 
Die  ihr  dithpim  geblieben ! 

>liih  »chfid*t  von  aller  Noth 

DeibittteTod. 

Wer'B  mit  dem  Tapfem  hiett, 
Der  war  da  bald  getangen, 
Wie  Kiiuber  uiid  wie  Jlbrder 
Geworfen  in  den  Kerker ; 

Das  Lebea  war  ihm  gar 

Gesprocheo  ab. 

Mit  meinem  Fiihrer  zog 
Ich  aus  iiir  Deatschlands  Ehre ; 
Docli,  es  war  Gotles  Will', 
ErsuliUigPD  lag  der  Schill ; 

Bei  ^tralsucd  auf  dein  Wall— 

0  barter  Fall. 

Jch  will,  Kapoleon, 
Von  dir  gar  kein  Erbarmen  ; 
Mit  meinen  Biiidem  alien 
JSoll  gleiches  Loos  mir  fallen. 

Schitts  xn,  du  Schelm-Frauzos'  I 

Mein  Herz  ist  bless. 

Verblntet  liegen  da 
SchoD  alte  meine  Kameraden  ; 
Es  ist  schon  frei  vou  Schmeix 
Ihr  tief  darchbohrtes  Hen. 

Mir  nur  ward  Gnad'  gegeben 

Fttr  mein  Leben. 

Mein  S&bel  nnd  Gewchr 

Und  atle  meine  Waifen 

Wird  man  aufs  Grab  mIr  henken  ; 

Da  soil  man  lang  gedenken, 

Dbm  hier  ein  trener  Knab' 

Rukt  tiefimGiubl 


At  Wesel  in  the  ti-ench 

A  brave  young  toldier  stood : 

*  Ye  dearest  ones,  faiewell,  farewell ! 

Who  in  mj  distant  home  do  dwell ; 

Bitter  death  parteth  me 

Soon  from  all  misery.' 

The  last  who  stood  by  Schill 
Too  soon  were  captive  made, 
And  into  prison-dungeon  fast 
As  thieves  and  murderers  cast ; 

So  they  and  I 

Are  doomed  to  die. 

To  help  my  Germany, 

With  my  brave  chief  I  rode ; 

Alas  I  'twas  Heaven's  will 

The  French  should  slaughter  Schill ; 

On  Stralaund's  lanipart  wall, 

That  be  should  fall. 

From  thee,  Napoleon, 
No  quai'ter  I  desire ; 
Glad  that  my  lot  ehould  fall 
With  my  dear  coinnules  nil. 

Now.  vilhiin  French,  aim  fair, 

My  breast  is  bare. 

Around  me  in  their  gore 
Now  all  my  comrades  lie; 
Each  piercM  heart  is  free 
From  grief  and  misery. 

Twas  little  grace  Uiat  I 

The  last  should  die. 

My  carbine  and  my  sword. 
The  ai'ms  I  used  to  wear, 
Let  them  hang  above  my  head  ; 
Let  them  say  when  I  am  dead, 

A  German  true  and  brave 

llests  in  this  gmve! 


Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  will  call  attention 
to  another  Volkslied  of  the  mournful  sort,  and  show  from  the 
treatment  it  has  lately  received  that  the  remarks  we  have  made 
as  to  the  possibly  depressing  influence  of  such  songs  on  the 
minds  of  soldiers  are  justified  by  the  opinions  of  some  at  least  who 
prepare  them  for  publication.  The  following  is  the  best  known 
*  Soldier^s  Farewell,'  in  its  original  minor  key,  so  to  speak : — 


Soldatek-Abschieo. 

O  du  Deutschland,  ich  muss  marschiren, 
O  du  Deutschland,  ich  muss  fort; 
Eine  Zeitlang  muss  ich  scheiden, 
£ioe  Zeitlang  muss  ich  meiden 
Mein  geliebtes  Yaterland. 

Nan  ade,  herzliefaste  Mutter, 

Nun  ade,  so  leb'  sie  wohl  I 

Hat  tie  mich  mit  Schmerz  geboren, 
Ftlr  die  Feinde  auferzogen  ? — 
Sdieiden  das  bringt  Heizeleid. 


Soldier's  Farewell. 

I  have  to  march,  my  Geiwany ; 

My  Germany,  I  mu^it  away; 

And  I  must  wander  many  a  mile, 
And  I  must  leave  mj  home  awhile 
In  darling  Fatherland. 

Goodbye  I  bid  my  mother  dear ; 

Goodbye,  well  may  she  fare ! 

HaUi  she  but  borne  me,  in  her  i>ain. 
To  lie  by  hostile  bullet  slain  ? — 
0 !  parting  bringeth  care. 


Nun 
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^^1             Nuo  lu]^,  hrrxlifUUr  V<it«r. 
^^H             Noo  aHc,  so  li!b*  ervohll 
^^1                Will  er  mich  Doch  «iiimal  mIim), 
^H                 SUig  «PBuf  tin  Berg»  Hohen. 
^^H                    Scbau*  henib  ju'i  giiUie  Thai  I 

G<M).Ibr«  I  bid  mr  nitherdav;             ^B 

Gondbji>,  well  maj  h^  fanl                     ^H 

Aod  if  he  would  Are  hU  vun  once  luovr.  ^H 

Heniu«t  climb  tbe  raoutttaiHMde.ao(l«'i^^| 

Tbe  valley  giwn  look  down.           ^H 

^^H             Kim  wle,  faiir  wu}il,  frins  Lit-bdirn, 
^^H             Wmnc  Dicht  die  Acviglpiu  roUi ! 
^^H                 Trnge  (IIr>«s  Lcid  frvduUic. 

^H                      £>  B«bdrt  dort  ob«ii  Gott. 

0  weep  not  ao,  mr  own  awrvtiwut  \        ^B 

My  Bwcet  Kweetheart,  goodbye  I               ^H 

And  tT7  to  bear  thy  heavy  lonor,     ^H 

:^inoe  life  and  limb  we  onfy  Umw      ^H 

From  God  Djiin  the  »ky.                ^H 

^^1            Die  TroiDpetvu  thun  Mlion  blosen                      The  buglen  an  alrcKlj  blowing,             ^H 
^^H             DmoiMD  auf  der  fii-iinen  Haid  ;                           On  yocder  piniu  UifT  kUod ;                     ^H 
^^H                 Lftngtfr  darf  icli  nicht  vpmrpi|<^,                          And  littea,  thrrr,  th«  dniin>  aft  ^^'''V^l 
^^B                 Muu  zu  mciofQ  Bitldoni  oil^i ;                           Atid  we're  ao  longer  Umt  fw  pMU^^  ^| 
^^H                      Ho»:h,  din  Troaiini<lu  wirbriii  di'ein.                   For  I  uiuit  juiti  their  bond.               ^^|. 

^H            Grow  Kugeln  hdrt  man  mumo,                        The  nub  of  eanaott-balls  v«  hmr,           ^| 
^^B             Aber  kleioe  oouh  riel  atehr.                                  Aiid  bu(Iel«  miiiiac  round.                        ^H 
^H                0,  so  g>be  Oott  im  Himmel,                              May  God  in  h«<Nrpn  grant  1  com          ^| 
^H                Dwidi  atudem  Scfalavbtsemtnmcl                  To  fiitber,  mother,  kwertliMut,  Imoc     ^H 
^H                    GiOdclicb  zu  eucb  wicderkebr^  I                         Fiom  faatUe  ante  ami  •aaniL             ^| 

^1           But  several   of  tbe  little 

handbooks  have  a  new  version  of  tld^l 

^H           poenif  better   suited  to  tbe 
^H          and  likely  to  become  more 
^H           cheery  than  tbe  other,  in 

general   purpose   of  a  military  iOn^H 

popular,  because  more   boj>efu]  ao^H 

spite  of  the  difTicuIty  which  alnsT^B 

^H          niust  lie  in  the  way  of  supplanting  an  old  song  by  a  new  TerMOQ^f 
^H           The  followinj;  is,  in  fart,  a  spirited   t ran «;posi lion  of  the  furmff^V 
^H          from  its  natural  minor  to  its  relative  major  key: —                       ^^ 

^^M             i>  du  DcuLschland.  kh  rntiM  mxncbiren,             I  hare  to  nianrh,  mjr  Gennux,  *             ^Hj 
^^B             0  du  DcuttchUnd,  du  machU  mir  iluth:            Km  thee  I  miirch  i"  (..,.!».  .,..»« '    ^^^H 
^H                   Meiiten  SKlml  will  idi  soliwingni,                           Mr  %nh\v.  I  will                                    ^^^1 
^^1                 Meln«  Kegel,  die  m>11  klingvo.                              A&d  rinipn^  ^W.i                            .   ^^^H 
^^1                     Geltcn  iiiirs  KninioieuUut,                                  AtmI  «iied  I^m  i'vtittJtkukm*  t'vul.       ^H 

^H            Naa  adc,  fnhr  wohl,  fems  I.ielchcn  ! 
^M           Wdiw  nfcht  die  Acuglein  roih. 
^H                Tng*  dksu  Leid  gcduliifi. 
^^^                l.eib  QBd  Lebea  bin  ich  echitldi^, 
^^1                   £•  gtb5rt  sum  £r»t«n  Gott. 

0  weep  not  w(,  my  own  vwetthca/t,         ^H 

3Jy  aweet  KWt-t^thtian,  goodbya;               ^H 

Aod  tiy  tu  \mm  thy  heavy  w^e,            ^H 

The  fii-rt  to  whum  our  ljr«  we  m      ^H 

Is  Uud  m  yuwler  iky.                         ^H 

^^V             Sun  ade,  herzUe^er  A^nter)                                   A  fennrell  k)«.  mj  mother  dear,              ^H 
^H            Mutler,  tiimm  den  Abachi<d«kan|                    Farewell,  toy  latberlrue ;                        ^H 
^H                   FBr  da»  Vatcrlniid  lu  fttpeiren                                 A  voHid  debt  oMit'c  we  owe,                  ^H 
^H                  MaliDt  f«  mich  lUU-hiit  Gott  mm  ^weiteii,           To  rnard  onr  oountrr  from  liM  fM^       ^H 
^^B                    Daas  ich  tou  mch  acbcidcn  utih,                      Tor  thia  I  pirt  frvn  joa.         ^^^^^| 

^F            Auch  Ut  Dot'h  elD  KlKQg  erkluogfo 
Miichtig  mir  durch  Hen  und  Sinn : 
Kecht  und  Kieiheit  tietMt  da.<  I>ritte 
Uiid  wi  UriM.  aiu  eorer  Mute 
Mich  in  Tod  und  Schlarhten  hin. 

And  yet  there  u  aMther  ory             ^^^H 

That  echoes  thrangb  ■m<r  hrart;                  ^H 

Out  third  life^drbt  U  thn,  tu  itgtil         ^H 

For  frmlon  and  fur  Germaa  nghb^^^H 

And  tberafore  1  depart,              J^^^H 

0  wie  lieblich  die  Trammelo  schaltan. 
Uod  die  Horoer  Masen  draio  t 

Fahoei)  wclieo  fti**  im  Winde, 
;     Roas  qimI  MKnnet  sind  geschwiode, 
Uud  t%  muis  gcachtedeii  ada. 

And  oh.  how  gliul  they  aound  the  dr^^     ^H 
H»w  cirir  the  inimpcti  blow  t                   ^| 
And  hl)(h  in  wiad  the  banneri  va^ 
And  tt^l  and  aMiD  ar*  hriak  asl  bM«. 
Aod  with  tbMB  1  mm  {•. 
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O  da  Deutschland,  ich  muss  marschii-en, 

O  du  Deutjchland,  du  machst  mir  Huth ! 

Meinen  Sabel  will  ich  schwingen, 

Ifeioe  Ktigel,  die  soil  kliDzen, 

Gelteo  soil's  Fnuzosenblut  I 


I  hare  to  march,  my  Germany, 
For  thee  I  maich  Jn  fenrless  mood  I 
My  sabre  I  will  brandish  high, 
And  ringing  shall  my  bullets  fly. 
And  shed  the  Frenchmen's  blood. 


Let  us  turn  now  for  a  little  while  to  another  point  often  to  be 
noticed  in  German  patriotic  songs;  we  mean  the  legendary 
element.  One  of  the  most  universally  known  legends  of  Ger- 
many represents  the  Emperor  Friedrich  Barbarossa  as  not  dead, 
but  enchanted,  waiting  underground  for  the  appointed  moment 
when  he  shall  be  recalled  to  sway  the  destinies  of  an  united 
German  empire. 

Riickert's  version  of  this  legend  is  the  best  known  : — 


Barbarossa  xm  KrrFBAusER. 

Der  alle  Barberomi, 

Der  Kaiser  Friedericfa, 
Im  uDterird'schea  Schlosse 

HUt  er  Terzanbot  sich. 

Er  ist  niemals  gestorhen, 

£r  lebt  darin  uoch  jetzt ; 
£r  bat  im  Scfaloss  verboi^Hi 

Zam  Schlaf  sich  hingeaetzt. 

Er  hat  hiaabgeoommen 

Des  Baches  Herrlichkeit 
Uad  wird  einst  wiederkommen 

Hit  ihr  zu  seiner  Zeit. 

Der  Stahl  ist  elfenbaneni, 

Wonuf  der  KaJser  sitzt ; 
Der  Tiseh  ist  marmonteinem, 

Worauf  sein'  Eopf  er  stUtzt 

Sein  Bart  ist  nicht  Toa  Fladiie^ 

Er  iat  von  Feuengluth, 
Ist  durch  den  Tisch  gewachseo, 

Worauf  sein  Einn  ausruht. 

Er  nickt  als  wie  im  Tranme, 
Seia  Aug*  halb  o6fen  zwinkt, 

Und  je  nach  laogem  Raume 
Er  einem  Knaben  winkt. 

Er  Bprirht  im  Schlaf  zum  Knnbeo : 
•Geh'  hin  Tor's  Schloss,  o  Zwerg, 

Dod  sieh,  oh  noch  die  Rabeu 
Herfliegen  urn  den  Berg  ! 

*  Und  wenn  die  alten  Raben 

Noch  fliegen  immerdar. 
So  muss  ich  auch  noch  sdilafen 

Verzaubert  hondert  JahrV 


BARBAItOSSA  IK  THE  ErTFUAUSER. 

Great  Friedrich  Barhnrosaa, 

The  emperor  of  old, 
In  a  subterraneaD  casUe 

Doth  long  enchantment  hold. 

For  death  hath  never  touched  him. 

But  <Hily  for  a  space 
He's  laid  lum  down  to  slumber 

In  that  deep  hiding-place. 

The  glories  of  the  empire 

Along  with  him  he's  ta'en, 
And  when  the  time  is  ripe,  he'll  riw 

And  bring  them  back  again. 

The  throne  on  which  the  Kaiser  sits, 

Of  ivory  is  made. 
The  table  hewn  of  marble  stone 

Whereon  his  chin  is  laid. 

His  beard,  no  flaxen  flowing. 

Like  flame  of  Are,  is  red  ; 
It  has  grown  down  through  the  table 

Whereon  he  rests  his  head. 

He  nods,  as  if  in  dreaming. 

His  ejes,  half  open,  shine. 
And  now  and  then  in  centuries 

He  gives  his  page  a  sign. 

And  murmurs  to  him  in  his  dream, 

*  Go  forth  ud  see  if  stiU 
The  ravens,  as  in  days  gone  by, 

Are  flying  round  the  hill. 

'  For  I,  if  still  the  ravens 

Be  flying  round  and  round. 
Must  sleep  another  centuiy 

Enchanted  underground.  * 


The  general  desire  for  an  united  Empire  of  Germany  of  course 
leads  the  Germans  now  to  look  upon  \he  King  of  Prussia  as  the 
representative  of  Barbarossa,  in  which  case,  sjso,  of  course,  the 
interpretation  of  the  ravens  as  the  French  is  quite  intelligible. 

,  Accordingly 
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DtutcchlaDd  ist  rinig 

ErecballeL  die  jiilwtti>Ie  Kuixle.    * 
Mtm*  dvutscher  Kitisrr,  kntmtt  nurmUha, 

Die  Riben,  die  gingcn  zu  Grunde. 


Accordingly  we  find  the  fnllnwing  verae  in  one  copy,  apptm 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  to  Ruckert's  original  : — 

Now  if  GtiTuaoy  one;  like  the  hraiU 
tlie  storm 

The  gliid  tidiiigg  kKp  jirouxKl. 
NoWf  ctDperur,  iiki>  from  ifay  loreh  vpat^ 

T(»e  rnreiis  are  umlcr^n»wnd,* 

This  is  a  general  inler])retation  of  the  le^nd,  which  olhff 
bards  of  the  present  war  have  also  declared  In  be  fulfilled, 
for  instance,  the  following  extract  from  a  poem  entitled 
dcm  Kampfe/  by  Alexander  Kaufmann,  the  historian,  and  bear' 
ing  the  date  of  July  20,  1870  : — 


Es  tst  'Icr  Gei&t,  ilcn  dicGrschirhle 
Luig  reifen  IJeea :  es  Ut  tier  Geiitt, 

Den  mil  piophctisulieoi  Gwiohle 
Unite  deutsche  t^nge  picist. 

'  Sdm  nocb  die  Ralien  om  die  Berge  ?  * 
*Sie  siiiiJ  TencbwunJeo  I'^Lcuditend 
icfaattt 

Der  Kaisei-  bei  deni  Wort  der  Zwei^. 
*Ioh  tubfc  genmset  und  Gott  Tcrtratit. 

'  Das  (Irtit^che  Voile  \si  ciiiig,  einizl 
O  hleltt  Rncfa  ciiiig,'  rult  dt!in  Held, 

*  ITad  mil  dem  weiviLfi  Schild  ri».'b<fin*  icb 
Zur  VollEei-BclilAclit  itn  WalwrtVld.' 


Thecpirit  'ttn  which  Eliitonr**  nun 
Took  lonp  ta  rippn  ;   tbon ^h  ^  pU 

lU  ri-sr  the  l.-j^nds  of  the  Und 
In  far  pioviaiou  oA  forvtold, 

>  Still  loiiiid  Ibe  hill  do  raTcni  fijV 
•They've  ramshcd,  airo,* — Aikd  it 
cound. 

Bright  Bashes  his  awakened  rpc ; 
*■  Not  Tain,'  he  oieCt  *  my  tnul  t*  im 

*  At  last  the  Geiman  race  i$  one  \ 

O  thus  united  »t)li  ivnmiur 
And  Hxm  my  bright  ehicld  tihall  be  tbnri^ 

BeaiJe  you  oa  the  bntt  le- plain  .* 


So  much  for  the  Barbarossa  legend.     And  this   is  not  by 
means  the  only  one  which  has  foretold  the  future  rise  of  a 
Empire  of  Gerinany.      Here  is   another  piece  of  poetry  writ 
on   the  very  same  day  as  the   one  just  quoted  :   it  oflers  a  V( 
ingenimis  interpretation  of  an  ancient  oracular  prophecy  faonili 
to  all  btudents   of  German  literature.     It  is  entitled  'Ad  01 
Saying,'  and  written  by  W.  Jensen: — 

A>-  Old  Satijio. 


EtCr  ALTES  WOBT. 

Kiae  halb  vprsi'holienc  ^nge* 

Was  wncht  sie  heute  auf  ? 
Was  nimmt  Uber  Leichen  dcr  Zokunll 

Sic  lieut'  den  WnlkyrcnUaf? 

W«r  gedrnkt's  noch  ?    *  Va  wird  eia  Kaiser 
AuTa  Kra  um  Geimaitia  frei'nf 

Wenn  zura  Ivtzteomalv  die  Turkcu 
Ihre  Rojse  trSnkra  im  Kheiu,' 


Zweideutig  sett  gmuen  Zcii(>n 
War  «tel<  diT  Orakel  Wort ; 
Lang  wMizen  die  Ttlrken  gen  W»t<n 


licht  nwhr  den  Volkermord, 


What  waketh  the  anvient  Iri^rad, 

8o  long  foT^otteo,  to-day  ¥ 
Why  now,  o'er  the  dootnrd  ocmk  of  \mth^ 

lioth  it  take  iU  V^alkyrior-wiy  ? 

Thus  it  rutu :  *  Kor  aii  vtnpi-ror's  cbrari^ 
Germania  again  slinll  comlMoe 

Whene'er  for  the  htX  time  the  TorU 
:>hatl    Itflvr  watered  their  »t«eds  ii 
Rhine.' 

Efpiirocal  rords  at  the  b(>st 
Are  all  annren  of  onielea  knoira. 

For  the  Turka  to  make  war  on  the  vat 
la  more  than  out  errr  be  dene. 


*  Literally,  'destroyed,'  more  literally  still, 'gone  to  ground,'  a  figurcofi 
however,  too  much  savouring  of  fox-huutJng  to  \m;  lucd  hy  au  othet  viae 
tiuos  translator. 


to 
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3  mit  schwirrendcr  GeUsel 
die  Volkei-  ein  Tamerlan, 
>,  ao  seine  Fei'sen, 
ten  die  Tarcoa  sich  an. 

:  EHUllung  dem  Worte — 
Uitzen  die  Schwerter  znm  Streicfa, 
1>eo  cchon  reitet  der  Kaiser — 
luf,  du  heiliges  Reich  I 

XD  flattem,  ihr  Raben, 
s  Kyffli^users  Gestein  I 
m  tr^ken  die  Ro^se 
■tztenmale  Im  Rheio ! 


Bat  cutwnrd,  to  battle,  a  daUoh 

Ib  ui-ged  \(f  a  nev  Tamerlane, 
And  Me,  crowding  cloae  oq  his  footsteps. 

The  TUroM  form  part  of  his  train. 

So  faliilmeat  is  near  for  the  say^ing— 
As  the  sword  from  the  scabbard  oat  flies. 

Our  emperor  rides  to  rlectioD-" 
Rise,  Empire  of  Gernuoy,  rise  1 

Bound  mined  Kyfflbauser,  ye  rarens, 
Tour  wearisome  flight  may  resign, 

Snce  now  for  the  last  time  the  Turics 
Shall  hare  watered  their  steeds  in  the 
Rhine. 


may  observe  in  the  lyrics  of  the  war  a  very  constant 
ce  to  the  older  representatives  of  German  valour,  to 
T,  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau,  and  such  of  the  mighty  men 
men  of  renown.    But  none  of  them  are  more  characteristic 

respect  than  this  old  short  piece  of  Kopisch,  *  Biucher  at 
ine,'   referring  to  the  period  of  the  Liberation  War : — 


I  blieben  am  Rheine  stehn : 
hinein  nnch  Frankreicli  gehn  ? 
ite  hin  nnd  wieder  nach, 
r  alte  BlUcher  sprach : 
carte  her  I 

nkrdch  gehn  tst  nicht  so  Fchwer. 
t  der  Feind?'  —  Der  Feind— 
I— 

eer  draaf,  den  schlagen  wir. 
Paris  V — PaiTs — dahier ! 
^  dranf,  das  nehmen  wir  I 
sgt  die  Briicken  iibem  Rhein  I 
>,  der  Chazopagnerwein 
er  wachst,  am  besten  mm* 


When  they  came  to  the  rirer,  tb^  halted 

the  line. 
To  consider  the  quesUon  of  crossing  the 

Rhine. 
And  one  man  said  this,  and  another  said 

thnt. 
Bat  old  Blilcher  disposed  of  the  nutter 

pat; 

*  Where's  the  map  ? '  (It  was  spread  on 
the  top  of  a  drum.) 

*  Where's  the  enemy?'  'Here,  marshal, 
under  your  thomb.* 

'Then  we'll  beat  blm;  wher^i  Parii?' 
'  Here,  general,  here.' 

'  Then  we'U  just  go  and  take  it ;  the  matter 
is  clear. 

To  work  pontoneen  I  Well  go  orer  the 
Rhine, 

For  the  wine  of  Champagne,  I  sapposa. 

Will  taste  best  where  it  grows.' 

I  a  gem  in  the  rough,  but  none  the  less  a  song  of  a  soldierly 

we  must  pass  on  from  songs  which  have  been  popular 
a  origin  and  circulation  during  many  years  to  songs 
r  date  by  later  singers.  We  have  just  now  referred  inci- 
y  to  more  than  one  written  by  poets  who  knew  nothing 
mXy  of  the  men  and  doings  of  1813 ;  but  perhaps  we  can- 
much  better  than  use  for  a  stepping-stone  between  the 
reat  dates  of  1813  and  1870  the  famous  Rhine  song  of 
Becker, '  Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben,  Den  freien  deutschen 
I '  This  is,  like  Amdt's  *  Alldeutschland  in  Frankreich 
'  another  of  the  songs  for  which,  with  all  the  resolution  it 
129.— iVb.  255.  2  i.  enkindles. 
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enkindles,  and  all  the  actaal  injury  it  has  done  to  Fimnce,  ib^ 
preparations  and   menaces  of  Tliiers,   in  1840,  must  bear 
blame. 

'Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben,' at  the  time  of  its  appei 
produced  a  marvellous  effect.  We  suppose  no  poet  before 
since  could  say,  as  Becker  migrht,  that  a  song  of  his  had  been 
to  music  by  no  less  than  seventy  different  composers  I  And  Tft, 
though  spirited  enough,  we  cannot  give  the  praise  of  high  po«tic 
merit  to  Becker's  song.  The  6rst  two  lines  contain  the  gitt  of 
the  whole,  the  rest  is  mere  ampUBcation,  with  a  constant  lepeti' 
tion  of  the  same  idea.  But  the  time  of  its  appearance  vu 
opportune,  and  as  in  it  the  public  mind  was  emphatically 
rhj'^thmically  expressed  in  flowing  and  easily  remembered  woi 
it  soon  took  the  position  of  an  establishe<]  national  lyric-. 
author's  fortune  in  one  sense  was  made  by  it,  as  he  was  seflt| 
study  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  provided  for  at  the  ni 
expense,  and  the  song  itself  was  so  heartily  welcomed  thai 
great  Amdt  himself  addressed  a  stirring  poem  of  congratuUtiua 
to  its  author,  in  which  he  testiiies  that 


Scin  hrllpr  Wuilcrkbng 

Vom  SddcQ  fort  xum  Kordtn 
Ut  f^lcich  wie  Welirf^Buuic 

I)g«  VaterLmdi  guwonlcD. 


At  OMV  from  ooith  to  miith 
Iti  icb«  ckaraod  ■troa); 

B«cftlM  ia  every  Genntn  raooUi 
The  utiou'f  ehuter-flon^. 


Although  the  sudden  advance  of  the  Prussian  armies  and  tk 
immediate  removal  of  all  fear  as  to  the  integrity  of  th^  Gemu 
Rhine  has  made  this  song  much  less  appropriate  now  tbao  il 
was  at  the  first  opening  of  the  war,  our  article  would  be  tncooi- 
plete  if  it  failed  to  set  so  important  a  specimen  of  Grmuii 
patriotic  song  before  our  readers.  It  is  singular  enougb  i" 
observe  that  this,  of  all  songs  of  the  kind,  is  omitted  {too 
Bleibtrcu's  collection : — 


Das  Lud  vox  Rastt. 

St  foDen  Ihn  nicht  bafaen. 

Dtn  inioi  deatiriMa  Kbdn. 
Ob  lie  Hie  |1er*fe  fUbtn 

Soh  btiicr  dantach  tdirei'o. 

So  Uws:  er  ruhic  waltpnd 
Seio  griines  Kl«i'i  noch  tnlft. 

So  hag  tin  Bndtr  •chaltwd 
la  Miu  Wogtt  Khlagk 

Sift  foHn  flu  Bicht  lubcD. 

Den  freiaa  deutachtfi  BhciD, 
So  lasg  ikh  Boaia  )»fani 

Aai  ' 


So  Iabc  !n  Mlntm  SimD« 
Modb  itAX  dw  KtlwB  M^*n« 

So  Ua%  Mch  bahe  Dorn* 
In  HiBom  Spi«g«)  nrh'o. 


Our  1Uuo«.  free  Gemun  riTv» 

TlMf  Ufl'cr  fthftU 
For  all  thiir  Imuh 

Like  f»««nB  far  Oiir  ynj. 

While  bf  ib  Ttnknc  bortea 
The  Irattfiuil  itraun  fthall  rU4^ 

Aa<t  while  the  •oanJing  oar>bHlt^ 
Shall  ioiitc  ila  wafan  vkla. 

Oh  no,  thrv  ttt'tr  thall  hart  it. 

The  fm  anj  Gennan  l^ar, 
^\liile  htKTt  oT  man  It  kinaUa 

With  rich  and  loyal  win*, 

VihWt  rodu  within  ita  cumnt 

5tBiKl  lirm  Oft  «'«r  th«7 
^'htle  nobk  >p^rra  boiae  it 

_\ri'  niirn>f»»l  in  i!«  (load. 
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kwUei  ihn  nicht  luben, 
II  fmeo  ilptitJK'Jipn  Khrin, 
:<o  Uog  dort  kUtiDP  Koa>>«ti 
Um  •chlanke  Dirnen  frei'o. 

So  Ibo^  die  Flo««e  h«l>ct 
Cia  Fuch  auf  eeinecn  Grund, 

So  lang  eiD  I.ii'd  iiwh  tchet 
In  sdncr  Sanger  MunH. 

Si*  wllco  ihn  nicht  hatuMi 
IVn  frwn  dealR-lirn  Khem, 

Bt»  «>tn«  Fluth  bc^beo 
I>i»  letztcn  Sltuti's  Gtbciiu 


And  Deer  cball  b«  our  river 

To  f  >pcipn  rule  bctrajed 
While  Gennai)  youth,  bmre-hwrttd. 

Shall  woo  hiir  Gernuui  maid, 

Ah  long  as  flo*t  of  anglar 

Bctrayt  a  fish,  a»  long 
As  lijiB  of  Gprman  minstrel 

Om  sotmd  a  Gennaii  wng. 

Our  Rhine,  our  GermJin  rivpr, 

Skull  never  be  betmjed, 
Till  the  lut  bmve  Gemuia  vmrrior 

BenmLh  tU  stream  be  UiJ, 


By  the  side  of  this  we  shall  place  the  song  which  seems  by 
aniversal  consent  to  have  become  the  jjr«^at  lyrical  watchword  of 
the  present  war,  the  famous  *  Rhine  Watch  ;*  for  it  is  due  to  the 
same  source  as  Becker's,  and  was  evoked  by  the  same  circum- 
staoces,  the  war-tlircatcnings  of  Thiers,  as  lon^  as  thirty  years 
ago.  At  first  it  failed  to  produce  the  same  national  effect  as 
Beckers.  The  latter  was  a  songr  written  in  more  ^neral  terms 
than  the  "Rhine  Watch/  The  declaration,  'O  no!  they  ne'er 
shall  have  it,  The  free  and  German  Rhine,'  was  one  adapted  to 
all  ages,  ready  to  be  echoed  at  all  times  by  every  (lerraan  throat ; 
while  a  reference,  such  as  that  in  the  refrain  of  the  '  Rhine  Watch,' 
to  men  actually  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country  naturally 
is  limited  in  its  effect  to  such  a  crisis  as  the  one  which  has  called 
all  Germany  to  actual  combat  But  for  that  very  reason  the 
song  is  sung  with  infinitely  greater  enthusiasm  now.  Another 
element  of  its  popularity  is  the  splendid  music  to  which  it  is  set 
Seventy  different  melodies  have  made  Becker's  song  fail  of  any 
one  decided  and  general  musical  interpretation  ;  but  the  '  Rhine 
Watch*  has  but  one,  and  that  a  glorious  musical  soul  for  its 
lyrical  body,  thrilling  the  heart  while  it  delights  the  car.  Of 
course  it  may  be  said  that  parts  of  the  music  are  not  altogether 
original  :  notably  a  resemblance  is  foun<l  in  the  opening  phrases 
to  pissages  occurring  in  Haydn's  *The  Heavens  are  telling,*  and 
in  Kfendc'lssohn's  march  from  *  Athaliab  ;'  but  this  indeed  is  but  a 
small  objection. 

As  to  the  writer  of  the  words,  there  has  been  much  controversy  ; 
but  we  learn  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hundeshagcn,  of  Bonn,  that 
it  was  written  at  tlie  time  of  Thiers*  provr^cation  of  Germany,  by 
Max  Srhneckenburger,  of  Thalheim,  in  Wtirtemberg,  and  recited 
by  him  to  a  circle  of  friends  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
meet  in  a  social  way  in  the  8<»-callcd  *Stadthaus*  of  Burgtlurf,  in 
the  Canton  of  Bern.  As  Dr.  Hundeshagen,  at  that  time  professor 
in  the  University  of  Bern,  was  himself  a  member  of  the  society, 
we  may  consider  the  question  as  set  entirely  at  rest.  Max 
Schnecken burger  is  described  by  him  as  a  merchant  of  very  ener- 
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j!^etic  habits,  highly  gifted  and  very  well  educated.  His  dnlh 
is  stited  to  have  occurred  in  the  year  1851.  So  much  for  tbr 
author.  The  composer,  more  fortunate,  is  still  alive  to  wicxim 
and  to  enjoy  the  well-merited  triumph  of  his  work,  and,  br  » 
singular  freak  of  fortune,  to  find  it  raise  him  from  comparatiTr 
seclusion  and  penury  to  a  position  of  honour  and  comfort.  Ksrl 
Wilhelm  was  bora  in  September,  1815,  at  Smalkalden,  in  TLb- 
ringen,  and  received  his  first  musical  instruction  from  his  father, 
who  was  organist  there.  PVom  1834  to  1836  he  studied  at  Kanrl 
under  Baldewein,  Bolt,  and  the  celebrated  comjx>scr  Spohr,  wbow 
kind  encouragement  greatly  stimulated  the  young  artist's  ml. 
He  settled  in  1841  as  a  teacher  of  music  in  Crefeld,  where  Kis 
powers  were  highly  appreciated,  and  where  before  long  he  wai 
made  director  of  the  Singverein  and  other  cboral  aocjetiM. 
Here  he  remained  for  twenty-four  years,  during  which  W 
published  about  a  hundred  compositions ;  but  continued 
health  and  a  longing  for  his  native  mountains  induced  hii 
though  with  very  scanty  means,  to  retire  in  1865  to  his  natii 
place,  Smalkalden,  where  he  still  resides. 

And  now  it  is  time  for  us,  having  said  lo  much  «boat  die 
author  and  the  composer,  to  place  the  M>Dg  itself  before  par 
readers : — 

Die  Wacht  am  Rhkix. 

S.K  Lraait  rin  Rnfwie  DouanWU 
Wi«  SchwrrtgckliiT  und  WogenpraU, 
2.\an    Khein,  sum    Kbein,  som  deutodirB 

Bhdo; 
W»r  will  del  Stroma  Hater  Mia? 

Lieh  VaterUnd,  nugvt  mliu;  ibs« 

K«t  itcht  UDd  tna  dii  Wadit  sai  Usui ! 

OlUCh  HaaderttauMnd  sudl  es  achBtll, 
Uad  Aller  Anyeo  bliura  b«lJ. 
I^  DiHMebe,  bM«r,  fromn  tnd  tUrk, 
Hlldlittt  ditbdrgi  Laadaoiart 

Llab  V«tcriul,  lugrt  rahk  «&, 

Fnt  ataht  oad  tzttt  dfa  W«^  m  ShsiD ! 


Srykkt  biMuria  niiiiiiiihiii'ii. 

Ai  BaUivvtlcr  aMcmAu'ii. 

XimL  wAmwX  ntt  tuAt^  Kampladust, 

Db,  Hhris.  hkibt  dcutKfa,  WM  OMttc  Bnut  I 

reA  itAl  sal  traadit  Waefit  mm  Ebeis  1 


SblMK^Trapfailttat 
M«dhibsFk«ii<l«Dui 
UadMdntoAmAtM 

BilrinltafandWlMrM 


fIftJit. 


lJ«b  VAlc:Uad.  tSMipt  t«U(  via. 


ThS   RlIXSfi-WATCtt. 

Lond  MMiadft  »  dietit  lft«  tki 

Like  cfwU^  wart,  Uk*  i 

'DyBidnfBhw)'  mimGmmmf\ 

And  wbo  ihall  Htf  dc/rodcn  tef 
Kmu-  not,  belond  P*lJMrkid, 
Tiij  l£hiae  Watcb  finn  wmi  liw 

■fclDd. 

Tkmufh  niTrbd  mala  tW  ■gmMv  fti^ 
And  l^tntBgi  fljftb  fren  »«tW  rr*. 

To  ftmd  ihm  wmirom  at  their  tu4* 
Dcv  FaUwhad.  niitrraUad  U, 
Tbj  Khiat  W«irh  iCaadi  trxit,  6m.  i^ 
Inc. 

iU  ^  to  hwim  mkIi  ttttiM  ba  pica,       I 
Whwct  —A  ■  |«igfat*ir»  wm  ■■>—       1 
Ekii  plicbU  k»  <Mtk  Ibis  RWm  ^B  irfl 
A»  Gcrwa  M  bte  G«nwi  MaL 
Dwr  ri^orfaad,  antnmkM  W, 
TkjMBat  Wattk  *ndi  tm^  ir*.  ■< 

TI7  Rhiae  »  Mfc  vbfl*  niiiaaa  Wal 
OwdnvMlvfaUlJ 
VkUeMitaeaiaMk 
OrtiMMiraHlaC 
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Der  Sehwar  frsdullt,  di«  Woge  riant. 
Die  Pahufn  flalUnihoch  ttn  Wind, 
Am  Rheiu,  am  \Khf\n,  am  douttfchun  R)i«In» 
Wir  Alle  wollen  Hilter  s«in. 

Ijch  VntcrlAiid,  maf»t  rohij;  e*ir, 

»tcht  uii4  treu  die  Wocht  im  Jthein  ! 


i 


The  wind-tflit  bann«rf  prooclljr  &J ; 
While  raiw  the  y\v^\\,  souud*  the  C17 : 
'  We  all  will  guard,  with  heirt  uttl  himd. 
The  Gcrrriui  lihiiw-  for  Gcnnaii  laud.* 
Dear  Kath«r1aii>l,  unti'oubled  be. 
Thy  lUuiM  Watch  ktonda  firm,  Xxif,  ood 
free. 


Let  us  turn  now  to  a  few  of  the  lyrics  which  are  the  immediate 
result  of  the  present  war-time.  Taking  first  the  jwets  of  a  former 
generation,  we  woultl  direct  attention  to  a  very  spirited  song  in 
'  Schutz  and  Trutz/  by  the  famous  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,* 
now  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  dated  from  Schloss  Corvey, 
20th  July,  1870.  *  lU  title  is,  *  Wir  sind  da/  and  its  character  in 
the  highest  degree  martial  and  defiant.  He  is  one  of  the  band 
of  professors  who  at  one  time  or  another  have  bcrn  turned  out  of 
their  posts  for  excess  of  patriotism,  but  the  only  one  of  them  who 
can  say  he  was  displaced  for  writing  '  C/ripolitical  Poems,'  such 
being  the  title  of  the  work  which  caused  his  removal  in  1842. 
In  the  same  work  we  find  a  short  witty  piece,  *  Hicbe  auf  Diebe/ 
full  of  play  upon  words  (which  we  regret  to  be  unable  for  this 
reastm  to  translate),  by  Karl  Simrock,  one  of  the  l>e8t  known  and 
most  valued  German  poets  in  his  special  line,  who,  now  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  was  also  expelled  from  a  government  jwst 
for  a  poem  which  displeased  the  powers  that  then  were. 
Another  old  soldier  and  professor,  writing  on  the  same  day  as 
Hoflmann  von  Fallersleben,  and  so  many  more  as  we  have  noticed 
(the  20th  July,  1870),  publishes  a  stirring  address  to  the  memory 
of  Arndt  and  Jahn.  This  is  I'rofessor  H.  F.  Massmann,  whose 
name  many  of  our  readers  must  know  as  the  author  of  the  fine 
j^  patriotic  soug : — 


loh  hab'  mich  ergcben 
Mit  Ilbrz  und  mit  Hand 
Dir,  Laud  vull  Li^b*  uud  Loben, 
Mein  dentsches  Yaterland ! 


rat  it  is  not  alone  the  works  of  singers  whom  all  the  world 
has  heard  of  which  are  brought  before  us  in  'Schulz  und  Trutz.' 
The  plan  of  the  work,  as  we  have  before  shown,  enlists  many 
contributors,  who,  though  less  known  than  some  whose  names  and 
works  we  have  quoted,  are  still  well  worthy  to  be  listened  to. 

The  *  Tagelied,'  of  Wilhelm  Hcrz,  is  a  spirited  Bavarian  utter- 
ance, written  in  July,  1870: — 


W«ll  known  u  autbor  of  the  beaatifttl  song  which  apace  alone  prevents  our 
inserting — 

*  Deutschland,  Deutachland  Uber  AUe«, 

Uebcr  Allesinder  Writ.' 

Tacclikd. 
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^^^^^ 

Dat-Soxb.         ^^^^I 

^^^V           Woblaur,  schon  will  «s  tngCD  ; 

Awake,  the  day  li  dawnio^ ;                   ^H 

^^H                  Dig  Wulkcnbcrgc  glUbo  ; 

In  red  the  c]oud5  nr#  i^MA.                 ^^| 

^^H             Verjiin^  vom  FrUliHcbt  fi^htag«u 

nefretbed,  ate*rl.                                  ^H 

^^H                  Die  Henea  fiii>ch  und  kuliu. 

OartMuUbei.                    Uld.          ^H 

^^H              Es  nuscht  ein  ni'a';St>c  Woheo 

Through  Hel>l  vi'l  i.^,.  M..>.<M>g,                ^H 

^^H                  Durcli  ^Udt  u:>d  Flar  uuj  T&nii. 

The  gathering  btccjM  pla)*,                  ^^| 

^^^H              Pie  wal»'Jieu  Hiilme  ki'alioi 

And  Gallx  cocks  Aiecrvwin^           ^^^^^ 

^^H                 Den  (leuUcbcQ  Morg«D  *n. 

The  dawn  of  Gerznui  ddj.           ^^^^| 

^^H             So  Lug  mit  itiUcm  Gnmc, 

How  long  in  whifperv>J  lorTOW.       ^^^^H 

^^H                 Mlt  hetr(;<m  Grimm  gi-tuuiot — 

How  luiK^  with  kiiiltel  brow,      ^^^^H 

^^H             Wie  siiu  kitngt  nan  ileio  Nitme^ 

'  HrGennan  Kalhrilmiil/  thj  na^^^^H 
Was  named — bow  \itwxd\juBm\        ^^^ 

^^H                  MeiQ  dtut«chet  VitrrliUHl ! 

^^H              l>er  &lte  Zwisit  eutiKliwumleD — 

All  old  disuDioa  pn^  iWiif.                    ^^| 

^^H                 H«ll  rufl's  vom  YAa  zum  Uwi : 

Shoot,  tJiont  from  kbore  to  ihan^^^^^H 

^^H              Wir  habm  ims  gcfuodeOf 

We've  found  our  FathcrUml  st  ImN^^^H 

^^^H                  Wir  liiucu  uiu  aiclit  mehr! 

We'll  neTcr  Um  it  more.             ^^^^H 

^^H             Mi^  KinsD  HiH  rovchnrendeu 

Uowerer  6erce  Uio  hatred  be          ^^^^| 

^^H                  Dcr  ubenDutfa'ee  Feind, 

That  stini  our  haughty  foe,            ^^^^H 

^^H             Er  hilft  uni  our  rollcndeQ, 

It  only  helpt  U  l>uiM  what  he                ^H 

^^H                 Wm  er  sa  atorui  meint. 

Deured  to  oreitJiruw,                            ^^| 

^^^1              Br  schtich,  uns  aauus}j»)i«u, 

In  rain,  with  shiutMrul  bribaa,  he  Mad      ^H 

^^H                 £r  bot  oiu  schoodcn  Kauf, 

Our  hooe»t]r  to  cHnt,                             ^^ 

^^H             Er  w'ihaU,  Ti  ug  xd  wni — 

And  tnitb  abuudnnt  fpmttg  wWrf  hi 

^^^1                   Da  giiig  die  Tr«ue  auf. 

Hod  thoagbt  to  ww  deceit 

^^H             Nun  bnt  deo  Fnthlcr  dr&aea  ! 

Then  let  him  waste  hia  boMtiU  biwtk ; 

^^H                 Ma^i  wm  da  will,  paschchD-- 

Whate'er  may  came,  our  laiMt, 

^^H              Kio  Volk  Toviot  ia  Trcui-n 

Our  people,  one  in  hrftity  dlth,             ^h 

^^H                  Wild  jMfD  ^^tn^n  butchn. 

Can  every  stonn  wltbatnud  \              ^^| 

^^1              Den  fitrnden  ISIuW  wrHe 

Can  giTc  the  ^MfmaJi.  ■»  ht>  ijuil,           ^^| 

^^H                 Al«  boi-lwler  Uhn  im  Streit : 

The  otmoet  he  ran  win—                  ^H 

^^H              Scrhf  Fou  TOO  deuueber  Krde 

Just  six  le«t  apHta  of  Oetuuin  Mil,  ^^^^| 

^^B                  Und  die  Vergtafiimheil. 

To  he  for^vUeu  in.                       ^^^H 

^^1                 For  its  merit's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  name  of  its  ftudlO^^H 

^^^^      Moltkc,  though  he  be  not  the  Moltkc,  we  insert  liis                    ^H 

^^^^H                              EaX£0«EIUiTEU£]>. 

SOKQ  or  TIU  WAft-tlABirttT.  ^B 

^^^^^^        Dai'Korn  i>t  reif,  die  Enit«  winkt; 

The  oora  b  ripe,  ud  rich  aitd  bljtbe     ^n 

^^H              S(i  msbi'utfioh  dtc  ^'«ii>e  lliDkt; 

The  barrot  bMkon  to  the  scythe ;                , 

^^H               Wer    iwiiiKt   doc   Scbweri    ia   Sch&itten 

Wlw  foreca  on  each  reapei'a  tuttd                   | 

^H                      H>ud  ? 

The  swoH.  and  fins  the  halUr^tnol  7          , 

^^H              Wtr  •chwiDgt  do  Kriegnt  Kimerbnukd? 

^i 

^^H               Vm  1*1  der  Corce  UWr'm  Kliein, 

The  ruler  of  Uie  Fieodt,  *lJa  be             ^^| 

^^H               Er  gonttt  dcm  tleutxrlini  ben  Gedclho  ; 

Who  gradges  our  prwperilT  ;           ^^^^B 

^^H               S'nn  Koni  miiArieth;  vor  Nfid  und  Zorn 

His  harreat  fiuU;       j(>il'iti>  <iiaaa^^^^| 

^^H              Nimmt  er  duq  l>eatM:bliiiidjt  Kora   aufft 

At  GennanT's  he  t^kiflli  aim.       ^^^^^| 

^^^H 

^^^^1 

^^1              KiunUUiig,  wie  noch  nie  luror. 

As  tM*er  befora,  united,  com*        j^^^^H 

^^1              Slniml  DoubcbUudi  Volk  bus  ThUr  und 

Gannaoia'a  aoua  fiY^m  Inuae  and  bf^^^^^l 

^^H 

One  heart,  one  soul,  ooe  best  t^HT^^^^I 

^^1              Und  stelli— Ein  Hert.  Ein*  Seel*.  Ein  Hee^- 

For  one  united  FathrrlabU.            ^^^^1 

^^^H               FUr'«  kin'gr  Lieu tsdi land  mc)i  xar  W^r. 

^^1 

^^^              Di«  &UUum'  und  Fiiivten  itllMimmt. 

Coma  ereiy  man  of  German  blaad,      ^H 

■                       Wu  uur  am  deutM:h«m  Ululi*  aUraut. 

Both  prince  aad  peuoint,  poor  or  pndl^H 

B^^^^      GmoR  [>rut»chluHl  rwi  der  Alp  zum  Bvtt 

One  war^ry  sounds  Twm  ercry  mooA^H 

^H            Kaut  oar  dca  Kuf:  Zu  Fdd !  Zu  Feld ! 

lit  Genoaoy  frcan  north  to  south.          ^^| 
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Ja.  Buf  TO  Fcld  !     Die  Ernte  winkt; 
So  mfthensfrob  die  Klinge  blinkt ; 
t>ns  Korn  ist  reif  too  Waterloo  I 
K  icht  wieder  mtttin  wir  leereB  Stroh  ! 

Das  Korn  ist  reif  tod  Waterloo  I 
O  deutscbes  Scbwert,  so  mUheoBfroh, 
Nod  heinue  ein  den  £rntestand: 
Das  Elaass  uud  Lothringerland. 


Afield  I  afield  I     Thft  hanrest  blytbe 
Is  beckonuig  to  the  battle  scythe; 
Our  Waterloo  is  ripe  again ; 
This  time  we  shall  not  reap  ia  vain. 

Otir  Waterloo  is  ripe  again ; 
Mowt  eager  German  sword,  amain, 
Nor  hold  thy  glorioos  harvest  done 
Till  Alsace  and  Lorraine  be  wod. 


We  conclude  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  patriotic  songs 
by  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modem  Germany,  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath's  '  Hurrah  I  GermaniaP: — 


HOBRAH,  GERMAHXAI 

Harrah,  da  stolzes  schoaes  Weib, 

HurnUif  Germania  I 
Wie  kUhn  mit  rorgebeagtem  Leib 

Am  Rheine  stehst  da  da  I 
Im  ToUen  Brand  der  Juliglut, 

Wie  ziehst  da  rasch  dein  Schwert  1 
Wie  trittat  da  zomig  frohgemuth 

Zum  Sehatz  Tor  deioea  Herd  I 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  I 
Harrah,  Gennania  t 


Hurrah  I  GerkaitxaI 

Harrah,  thou  proud  and  lovely  dame, 

Hurrah,  my  German  land  t 
As  o'er  thy  river  bends  thy  fram^ 

How  boldly  dost  thou  stand ! 
How  flashes  beck  thy  swift-drawn  blade 

The  fierce  rays  of  July, 
As  wrathful,  in  defenoe  arrayed, 

The  foe  thou  dost  defy. 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  t 
Hurrah,  Crermania  I 


Du  dachtest  nicht  an  Eampf  and  Stmt : 

la  Fried*  und  Freud'  and  Boh' 
Auf  deinen  Feldem,  weit  und  In^t, 

Die  Ernte  schnittest  dn. 
Bei  Sichetklang  im  Aehrenkranx 

Die  Garbeo  fuhrat  du  ein : 
Da  plotzlich,  horch,  ein  andrer  Tanz  I 

Du  Kiie^ora  iibei'm  Rhein  I 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  I 
Hurrah,  Germania  t 

Da  warf:<t  die  Sichel  du  tn's  Korn, 

Den  Aehrenkraoz  dazu ; 
Da  fuhrst  du  auf  in  bellem  Zom, 

Tief  athmend  auf  im  Nu ; 
Schlugst  jauchzend  in  die  fltnde  dann : 

Willst  du's,  so  mag  es  sein  I 
Auf,  meine  Kinder,  alle  Hann  t 

Zum  Rhein  I  zum  Rhein  I  zum  Rhein ! 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  I 
Hurrah,  Gennania  t 


Da  ranscht  das  Haff,  da  ntuscht  der  Belt, 

Da  ranscht  das  deutsche  Meer ; 
Da  nickt  die  Oder  dreist  id's  Feld, 

Die  Elbe  gi-eifl  zur  Wehr. 
Keckar  und  Weser  stiirmea  an, 

St^ar  die  Flut  des  Mains  1 
Vergeasen  ist  der  alte  Span : 

Daa  deutsche  Votk  ist  Eins  I 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  harrah  I 
Harrah,  Germania ! 


Nought  deemedst  thou  of  strift  and  war. 

Of  battle-fear  or  pain. 
As  peaceful  o'er  fields  broad  and  far 

Thou  gatheredst  the  grain. 
The  sickles  through  the  ears  rang  round, 

As  down  the  sheaves  were  laid. 
When  o'er  the  Rhine,  a  different  sound, 

War's  sudden  trumpet  brayed. 
Harrah,  hurrah,  harrah  t 
Hurrah,  Germania  1 

Down  Ml  thy  sickle  to  the  earth, 

Down  were  thy  garlands  laid. 
And  instant,  panting,  stoodst  thou  forth. 

Indignant,  undismayed. 
Thy  biads  were  clasped,  thy  dear  Toioa 
cried, 
*  Up !  fldl  ye  sons  of  mine ; 
If  fight  we  must,  well  bravely  fight, 
0^,  on  I  on  to  the  Rhine  I ' 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  harrah  t 
Hurrah,  Germania  I 

Upswells  the  Belt,  the  Baltic  Sea, 

Upswells  the  German  wave ; 
Elbe  runs  to  battle  merrily, 

And  Oder  grasps  the  glaive. 
Neckar  and  Wexr  tairy  not. 
And  Main  flows  eager  on  I 
Alt  old  dirtunion  is  forgot: 
'  The  German  race  is  One  I ' 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  I 
Hurrah,  Germania  I 

Schwaben 
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Scbwuheii  uod  PrcQiMn  Iliuid  in  Hand; 

Der  Nord.  du-  Sud,  Kio  llt«r  I 
Wiu  i«t  dn  DeuUchctt  Vait^rland  ? — 

WIr  fingea's  beut'  nichi  melir ! 
Eiu  Gviftt,  Kiu  Arm,  Kiu  einz'^vi  Leib, 

Kill  Will«  tind  wir  b«ut'  I 
Hurrah,  Gtimuiiii,  tioUm  WciLt 

Uunoli,  du  giu9«(>  Zett  I 
HnmUi,  hunith.  humtbl 
Uuii'ab,  Germwinl 

Mig  komrocii  nun,  wu  kommcn  uui^; 

Kvt  vtcht  Get  nunia  1 
D:e>  »t  AU-Ueut^IaMb  ElircnUg: 

Noa  wvh'  dtr,  Gallia! 
Wch\  du«  da  lUUibfr  dir  Aas  &hw«rt 

Frtcb  ill  dip  llud  gfdi  ijclct  I 
Fludi  ihm  t  Uu<l  mm  fUr  II**irii  und  flenl 

Uai  deutidie  Schvert  gvzuclit  I 
Hurrah,  hurrab,  burrnb ! 
Hurrab,  (lermanial 

FUr  Helm  nnd  Herd,  fUr  Wcib  unJ  Kind. 

Filr  jedrs  theure  Gut, 
IVm  wir  best«llt  su  lliitcra  wikI 

Vor  ftvmdfiD  Kitrubiuth  I 
FUr  dfut*L-lif>  Rfcht,  lUr  ii«uUrbc»  Wovt, 

KUr  dt'ulsclic  8llt*  uiid  Art — 
Ftir  jcJi-Ji  hcil'gcD  dculfibiio  Hmt, 

Uunah  !  xnr  Kiit-ceslnbrt ! 
Hurrab,  bunsb,  btimh ! 
llurrali,  Gvrmiiuta  \ 

Ayf,  Dtutficbtand,  auf,  und  Golt  mil  dir! 

Ill's  Kria  !  tier  WUrM  kItrH  I 
Wohl  ft^nun'ii  die  Uiusi  utu,  deuken  wir 

Uea  Utula,  du  riitwra  wird  1 1 
Denuoch  di»  Auj(<  Ictlhn  cmpor  I 

Dmu  •ieeen  wrmt  du  ja: 
G'loWt  berTlJeh,  fiyi,  wie  niv  saror! 

Uurrah.  GenQouiAl 
Hurrab,  VU  toria  1 
Hurrnb,  GcrmaDia! 


Prtusia  aod  Swabia  hand  in  baud  r 

North,  MvUt,  111  oD«  «rr»T. 
■  Wbat  u  Uw  GemuD**  KaUirrlwd  Y* 

None  D«d«  to  Mk.  KHkjr. 
OiH  souU  one  aiu>  oo>  mt^htT'  &■■% 

OtH)  ttedfaat  will  inbtisurt 
Hurrabl  Get'n- .!*   -i .Uraet 

H  anvil !   I 
llitrrnh,  '■ 
Humb,  GaiBkmul  '■ 

And  let  there  tome  wlut  ._,_.:        -^^ 

Firm  stsndeth  Gvmian/ 
On  thii  her  flonoui  unlca  da^ : 

Woe,  Gallia,  wor  U>  Uiee  ! 
Woe  Uuit  wilbiu  thiuo  lutnd  tiie  •winil 

A  daho];  robber  biid. 
Viv  cm»p  htm  I  AuJ  iVir  Knlhi^Ufki 

We  diaw  tbe  Gnmnn  blade. 
Huriah,  hurrah,  hurrah  I 
Hiinab,  Ge;iiinnia  t 

For  wife  aod  chid,  for  hearlli  BftdlkMHi 

For  all  Uiiiigii  dear  below, 
To  guard  Ibeni  ail  we  gladly 

\a\  dare  tbe  furvms  Tue ! 
For  Qeiman  eprevb.  and  Gernvm  r^bl. 

And  b'lincly  Germun  life. 
For  nil  we  bold  p**"'.  '■    -     •••  (  hn^A^ 

Uurrab  I  We««i"; 
Iluinub,  buriaii 
Hunnh,  GemuDMi ! 

Up,  (lermanjl  And  God  wtlh  klwwl 

lliedie  l<  caat  I   W«  go^ 
HuartreotlinK  tlwujtb  tlw  thought  ntMl  \m 

or  all  the  blnoil  tnait  tbnr  t  i 

Yet  lieaTruwsnU  l«t  thy  t^UncH  Mor, 

Vltluiiotii  ■link  thou  be  : 
Great,  (;l-iinus  tiee  as  ne'er  bvfeivj 

Jlurrah.  mjr  Gennany  1 
Hurrah!  Virtorial 
Hurrah  \  Geiiuanln  1 


In  thp  preceding  suncy  we  have  purposely  conEncd  ooi* 
selves  chii'My  to  extracts  from  the  sungs  themselves  M  moit 
interesting  to  our  readers  at  the  present  time,  without  catering 
into  discussions  upon  their  merits  and  defects.  The  ta&k  of  ex- 
clusion has  been  more  difficult  than  that  of  selection.  But  we 
have  tried  to  gii-c  specimens  of  the  various  branches  of  t]he 
subject,  and  to  note  the  various  ways  in  which  German  patriotic 
songs  arc  evolved  from,  act  upon,  or  illustrate,  German  natioaal 
character. 


,A«T. 


Art.  VIIl. — 1.  Modern  JVarfareasinJiucncedhy  Modern  Artillery, 
By  Colonel  Macdougall.     London,  1804. 

2.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Volunteer  Forces, 

3.  Memorandum  upon  the  Present  Military  Resources  of  England, 
By  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  C.B.     London,  1S70. 

THE  bill  of  indictment  which  we  have  elsewhere  brought 
against  the  Admiralty  is  a  weighty  one;  we  wish  that 
it  were  possible  to  temper  it  by  making  a  better  report  of 
the  War  Department  and  its  doings.  Not  that  it  would  be 
fair  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  confusion  into  which 
everything  connected  with  tlie  army  and  its  administration 
has  fallen  upon  the  present  chief  of  that  department.  Mr. 
Cardwcll,  when  he  came  into  office,  accepted  a  heritage  of 
blunders.  He  is  but  one  in  a  series  of  statesmen,  whom  the 
miserable  policy  of  fifteen  years  ago  thrust  successively  into 
a  position,  for  which  neitlier  their  education  in  early  youth, 
nor  the  habits  of  their  maturer  years,  furnished  them  with  a 
single  quali6cation.  Overwhelmed  with  details  about  mutters 
entirely  new  to  them,  how  could  these  unfortunate  per»)ns  ever 
find  time  to  give  a  single  serious  thought  to  the  prinriple  on 
which  all  army  administration  ought  to  be  condu(ted?  And 
how,  still  more,  could  they  ho^H'  to  grasp  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
mode  by  which  this  general  principle  might  l>est  be  applied 
to  the  specialities  of  an  English  army  ?  Nor  is  this  question 
answered,  when  wc  are  toUl  that  our  Ministers  of  War,  however 
ignorant  they  may  themselves  be  of  the  business  which  they 
are  set  to  transact,  can  at  any  moment  obtain,  when  necessary,  the 
best  military  opinions  in  the  empire  ;  and  that  they  have  con- 
stantly near  them  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  whom  to  advise. 
The  facts  may  be,  and,  indeed,  are  so.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
meet  in  consuhation  persons  witli  whom  we  are  able  to  give  and 
take,  Bs  the  discussion  goes  on ;  It  is  quite  another,  to  be  closeted 
with  those  from  wliom  we  must  learn  everything.  Conclusions, 
be  they  ever  so  logical,  make  little  impression  upon  a  mind 
which  cannot  take  In  the  premises  on  which  they  rest,  and  advice 
receivei!  on  trust,  as  it  never  reaches  the  understanding,  so  it 
invariably  operates  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways.  Either  the  party 
advised  accepts  the  recommendations  offered,  and  acts  upon  them 
unhesitatingly,  in  which  case  be  ceases  to  have  any  real  control 
in  the  matter;  or  else  he  disguises  his  own  ignorance,  and,  seek- 
ing advice  elsewhere,  sets  up  an  inferior  against  a  superior  judg- 
ment greatly  to  hi*  own,  or  It  may  be  to  other  people's  hurt. 

How 
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How  far  the  latter  of  these  two  principles  of  Action  roaj  htrt 
brought  oar  army  and  its  administration  to  the  state  in  m\uii 
we  now  find  them,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  But  one  thin^  appetfi 
to  be  certain,  that  ever  since  a  single  Minister  of  Stale  W 
thrown  upon  him  the  responsibilities  of  six, — taderd  earlier  still 
ever  since  the  Cabinet  ceas<*d  to  include  amon^  its  members  it 
least  one  soldier  of  acjuiowlcdged  ability  and  hlf^h  standing*  who 
had  a  right  to  give  an  opinion  on  military  subjects^  and  to  wlioa 
his  colleagues  would  listen,  nothing  has  gone  really  wrll  witb 
the  army, — in  its  administration,  in  its  disciplinc,in  its  efficiency, 
in  the  personal  content  of  the  men  and  officers,  and  of  the  c\am$ 
in  civil  life,  from  which  they  chiefly  come.  Plenty  of  rxprri- 
ments  have  been  tried,  plentv  of  changes  brought  about,  alnoit 
all  of  them  very  costly,  some  ridiculously  s**,  yet  the  geoosl 
effect  has  been,  neither  to  add  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  had^ 
operated  upon,  as  compare<l  with  other  armies,  ivor  to  make  iu 
members  more  satisGeid  with  their  condition.  These  are 
assertions,  for  which,  before  we  leave  the  subject,  sufiicient 
sons  will  be  assigned.  Meanwhile,  other  and  not  less  im] 
points  demand  our  attention. 

If  the  solitary  Minister,  who  has  had  all  this  weight  of  rrspan- 
sibility  thruwn  upon  him,  were  of  necessity  a  soldier  from  hi* 
youth — if  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  dpterminM),  that  the  pbcs 
of  Minister  for  War  should  never  be  fdled,  except  by  aa  ofliocT 
uf  high  rank  and  large  practical  experience — eren  in  this  cssc^ 
with  a  War  Office  mounted  as  ours  is,  and  a  restless  aod  ill- 
instructed  House  of  Commons  to  deal  with,  the  task  of  rigkliv 
constructing  the  military  machine,  and  keeping  it  at  all  times  ia 
a  state  of  efficiencv,  woald  overtax  the  strength  of  the  ableri 
And  most  patient  administrator  that  England  can  produce.  As 
matters  stand,  it  would  appear  that  against  military  men  of  lugb 
rank  and  large  practical  expcrit'oce  the  doors  of  the  W«r  Office 
are  virtually  closed.  Just  consider  who  the  geotlemrn 
are,  and  what  their  qualifications,  to  whose  managemi 
most  important  and  complicated  branch  of  the  poblic 
has  in  succession  been  entmste<l.  Tno,  and  only  two  oat  of 
whole  number — and  seren  have  held  t>£Rce  within  the  spftce  o\ 
barely  fifteen  years, — ever  served  in  the  regular  army  at 
Lord  Dalhousie,  wc  believe,  attained  to  the  rank  of  Captaii 
a  Highland  regiment,  and  was  fur  a  short  time  on  a 
Oflicer's  personal  staff.  General  Peel  was  a  Major  in  the 
Brigade,  and  Captain  and  Lieutenant^Coloael  in  theGi 
neither,  uofortonatel  v  for  himself,  ever  did  a  day*s  duly 
dmes  of  pTv>fonnd  peace.  They  nei>-cr,  therefore,  saw  aa 
in  the  fieJd,  nor  had  the  o|^rtauiiy  of  obaerriog  bow  « 
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a  division,  a  bri^nde,  a  battalion,  or  even  a  company  is  manaj^ed 
and  supplied,  while  a  oumpaign  goes  on.  Had  thej  been  differ- 
ently circumstanced  in  tliis  respect,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  or 
had  they  been  well  known  as  careful  students  of  military  history 
and  strategy,  we  should  have  been  ready  to  repose  in  either  of 
them  as  large  a  measure  of  confidence  as  could  honesUy  be  given 
to  any  individual  in  such  a  false  position;  Jur  they  are  both  able 
tnen,  and  equally  possess  the  inestimable  qualities  of  decision 
and  firmness.  But  tliey  had  no  such  experience,  and  often,  we 
venture  to  say,  acknowledged  to  themselves  how  very  much, 
through  the  absence  of  it,  their  powers  of  usefulness  were  ham- 
pered. At  the  same  time  it  is  just  to  add  that,  limited  as  their 
knowledge  of  military  affairs  might  be,  it  gave  them  a  prodigious 
advantage  over  all  who  preceded  or  came  after  them  at  the  War 
Office.  Their  mistakes,  and  they  made  many,  were  errors  of 
judgment  only;  of  a  judgment,  that  is  to  say,  which  had  some 
ground  of  reason  to  go  upon.  The  blunderings  of  their  collabo- 
rateurs  were,  in  every  instance,  such  as  men  might  be  expecte<l 
to  commit,  who,  knowing  nothing  whatever  about  the  most  im- 
|)ortant  of  the  questions  which  they  were  day  by  day  called  upon 
to  decide,  found  themselves  on  every  difficult  occfision  under  the 
necessity  of  leaning  for  guidance  upon  others.  What  else  could 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  do,  or  Lord  De  Grey,  or  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Herbert,  or  Sir  John  Pakington?  What  else  can  Mr. 
Card  well  do  at  the  present  moment?  Nor  let  us  be  suspected  of 
under>'aluing  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  general  ability,  much  less 
the  honesty  of  purpose,  of  any  of  these  gentlemen.  They  arc,  and 
were,  all  of  diem  men  of  mark.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  were  much  more.  But  not  one  among 
them  all  had  a  right  to  give  an  opinion, — through  lack  of  special 
training,  not  one  among  them  all  was  cajiable  of  forming  an 
indej^endent  opinion  on  a  subject  at  once  so  vast  and  so  technical 
as  the  organisation  and  administration  of  armies.  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of  men,  sacrificed  his 
life  fur  the  soldiurs'  comfort,  in  labouring  to  elevate  whose  moral 
and  physical  condition  he  never  grew  weary.  But  he  could  not 
be  made  to  understand  how  much  of  time  and  care  are  necessary 
to  convert  a  single  raw  recruit  into  an  effective  soldier,  far  less 
what  troops  can  and  what  they  cannot  do,  when  brought  together 
as  an  army  into  the  field.  And  as  to  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  we  believe  that  we  quote  bis  own  confession,  if  not  in 
words  certainly  in  substance,  when  we  say  that,  when  he  first 
entered  the  War  Office,  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
the  butl-eiid  and  the  muzzle  of  a  musket. 

These  are  truths  obvious  to   the  common  sense  of  all  men 
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capable  of  reflection,  and  they  are  melancholy  truths ;  yet  other 
not  less   meJancholy,  remain  to  he  told.     The  maddest  pTT»jr< 
ever  entertained  in  a  country,  entirely  governed  as  England  is  h\ 
party,  was  the   setting  up  of  a  special  Secretary  of  State  tu  tj 
Minister  for  War;  and   investing   or  trying  to  invest  him  wii 
the  powers,  not  less  than  with  the  responsibilities  appertainii 
to  the  office.     Continental  nations,  even  the  freest  and  m<»si  cot 
stituti^nal  among  them,  as  for  example  Delo^ium,  or  Ilolluud, 
SwItiEcrland   itself,    lannut  afford   to   indulge   in  such  a  luxui 
They    know    what    they    are   about,    and   commit  the  suprtr 
management  of  their  armies  to  practical   soldiers,  who  are  so 
taken  out  of  the  whirlpool  of  faction,  that  they  need  not  be, 
often  are  not,  members  of  the  legislature  at  all.      It  is,  of  cot 
required   that  their  general   views    in  politics  shall  agree   «i 
thos(!  of  the   party   in    power;    but   beyond  this   ihey  are 
expected  to  go.     \Vc,  on  the  contrary,  make  it  a  point — ant  <p(4 
non — that  whoever  undertakes  the  management  of  the  army  sb»| 
likewise  be  a  member  of  the  legislature  ;  and  thai  for  every 
performed — not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  any  one  of  bis  sul 
dinates — he  shall   be  prepared,  at  the  shortest  notice,  to  give 
account  to   Parliament.     It  is  true,  at   least,  so   we   have 
given  to   understand,  that  when  this  supreme  act    of  ndmii 
strative    folly    was    determined     upon,    a    sort    of    half-formi 
scheme  was  devisctl  for  keeping  the  new  Secretaryship  of  St 
in  the  hands  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm.     The  House  of  Lai 
it    was    assumed,    would    be   considerate    and   forbearing  — 
Commons  are  notorious  for  their  irrepressible  curiosity,  esj 
cially  about  points   connected  with   public  expenditure.     Kce^ 
the  War  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nod  he  will   be  com- 
paratively at  his  ease.     But   the  wise  heads  which  entertained 
this  idea    forgot   that  if   the   Secretary  of   Slate  himself  be 
one  house,  the  parliamentary  Under  Secretary,  of  wliom  ev« 
oflice  has  one,   must   be   in  the  other ;    and    the   |mrlian» 
Under    Secretary    for    War    soon    found    himself    badgered 
far  beyond   his   powers  of  endurance,  that  he  ceased  to   be 
buffer  at  all   between  his  chief  and   the  Commons,     The 
sequences  were    precisely  such   as  ought  to   have    Ix-rn   antii 
patcd.     The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  now,  lias   been 
some  time  past,  and  will  continue  to  bo,  till  the  machine 
down  altogether,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,     Tbi 
besides   the   inconvenience   to   which    he   is  personally   subji 
a  great    obstacle    is    interposed    in   the   way   of   providing 
right    man    for    the    right    place.      7'hanks    to    our    soccessSi 
Reform  Acts,  there  are  no   close   boroughs  left,  through   wl 
gifted    men,    possessing   special   qualifications    for   serving 
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State,  may  be  brought  into  public  Hfe.  Hence,  each  Premier 
must,  when  fnrniin^  a  new  administration  or  seeking*  to  supply  a 
vacancy  in  an  old,  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  wnother 
the  seat  of  tlie  individual  whom  he  destines  for  the  War  Office 
be  secure ;  and  then,  and  only  then,  whether  or  no  the  minister 
desij^atc  be  fit  for  the  place.  Thus  the  Army  bas  become  with 
as,  and  must  continue  to  be,  so  long*  as  the  present  order  of 
things  shall  remain,  a  sort  of  shuttlecock  to  be  tossed  from  one 
constituency  to  another;  a  hm\y  in  constant  danger  of  losing  its 
head,  just  as  some  glimmerings  of  knowledge  are  beginning  to 
enter  into  it,  when  of  course  the  care  of  it  must  pass  over  to  a 
novice,  who  has  everything  to  learn,  with  perhaps  no  particular 
disposition  to  learn  anything. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Army  itself;  not  exclusively  to  the 
Stamling  Army*  but  to  the  whole  military  force  of  the  nation,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  has  been  rendered  more  or  less 
capable  of  performing  its  proper  functions,  since  it  became,  what 
at  length  it  must  be  admitted  to  be,  if  not  in  name  certainly  in 
fact,  a  parliamentary  army.  That  it  costs  the  country  much 
more  than  it  did  before  it  changed  its  constitution  we  took  occa- 
sion to  show  in  a  recent  number.  We  cannot  therefore  say  of  the 
military  administration  of  the  present  Government  what  we  have 
said  uf  their  naval  administration,  that  with  them  retrenchment 
means  low  estimates,  without  regard  to  efficiency.  Tliis  would 
be  bad  enough  ;  but  matters  are  worse  than  even  this.  Retrench- 
ment in  military  affairs  means  at  this  moment,  neither  low  esti- 
mates nor  efficiency.  The  army  estimates,  as  originally  proposed 
for  1870-71,  fell  little  short  of  ten  millions;  with  the  addition  of  the 
two  millions  voted  just  before  Parliament  rose,  they  will  approach 
close  to  twelve  millions.  During  the  height  of  the  Crimean  War 
they  barely  exceeded  thirteen  millions  ;  when  the  great  Duke 
was  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  they  scarcely  reached  six  mil- 
lions. Now  twelve  millions,  though  it  be  a  larger  sum  than 
the  most  warlike  of  our  neighbours  ever  expended  upon  their 
armies  in  time  of  peace,  would  not  be  grudged  if  there  were 
anything  to  show  for  it ;  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing.  Mr. 
Cardwell,  to  be  sure,  affirms,  that  never  since  1815  has  England 
been  so  well  prepared  as  she  is  now  to  play  a  becoming  part  in 
war  if  it  be  forced  upon  her.  And  painfully  and  elaborately  he 
details  the  extent  of  our  available  resources— which  he  puts  at 
something  like  four  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms,  with  field 
artillery  enough  to  efjuip  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  But  this 
only  confirms  the  statement  which  it  was  our  painful  duty  to  make 
a  few  pages  back,  that  Mr.  Cardwell  is  as  little  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion  on  military  subjects  as  tlic  least  instructed  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 
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(lecessors.  The  four  hundred  thousand  men  whom  he  eoui 
resolve  themselves  into  some  seventy  orcighly  thousood  trvopicf 
the  line — of  whose  efficiency  more  by  and  by — wilh  two  thooBUMl, 
or  thcrcalmuts,  belonging  to  the  reserve  of  the  first  class  ;  the  rest 
are  a  hundred  and  twenty  tliuusaiid  militia,  imperfectly  tniard, 
and  still  more  imperfecUy  armed;  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoanad 
volunteers — admirable  material  out  of  which  to  make  loldien, 
but  at  present  neither  disciplined  nor  properly  equipped  ;  fourtMB 
thousand  pensioners — capable,  perhaps^  of  doing  duty  in  for- 
tresses, but  quite  incapable  of  marching ;  and  fifteen  thooMlld 
yeomanry  cavalry.  Is  this  an  effective  army?  Does  it  jutifT 
the  terms  of  Mr.  Cardwells  boast ?  Would  any  general,  in  hu 
senses,  who  knows  what  war  is,  take  the  6eld  at  the  head  of  it 
entertaining  the  smallest  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  stop 
march  of  fifty  thousand  good  troop  upon  London.  VVhy,  their 
numbers  would  tend  to  make  sucd  a  crowd  of  ill-appoinlcd, 
riplined  men  the  more  unmanageable.  Andasto  theadmiJ 
tion,  meaning  thereby  a  practical  system  of  transjxirt  and  npP^ 
— there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  fur  the  service  of  •  inttUitBd*_ 
like  this,  or  of  a  fifth  of  the  number,  we  are  odvancrcfl  one 
beyond  the  point  to  which  we  had  attained  ten  yeara  ago. 
have,  to  be  sure,  regularly  installed  at  the  War  OfGcc,  a 
veyor-General  of  the  Ordnance  and  a  Finance  Secffitarj, 
able  men  and  willing ;  and  under  Uiem  a  Control  DepMlai 
arranged  on  the  model  of  the  Intendancc  Militairr  of  Franoe: 
But  to  the  shortcomings  of  their  intendancc  the  French  otm- 
bute  in  no  small  degree  the  miserable  break  down  of  tbeirova 
army.  What  reason  is  there  to  anticipate  that  the  copy,  vkn 
fairly  put  to  the  test,  will  prove  more  trustworthy  thao  the  ari' 
ginal  ?    But  we  are  anticipating. 

To  understand  aright  both  our  actual  condition  and  tlie  opp^ 
tunities  which  have  been  thrown  away  of  making  it  difiercntfraB 
what  is,  It  will  be  necessary  to  look  back  a  few  years  in  militvv 
history  and  to  trace  rapidly  the  downward  course  of  eTCats  ■> 
they  fell  out  Take  as  our  starting-point  the  last  six  moolhs  of 
the  Crimean  War,  and  observe  how  we  were  then  circumsCanM^ 
In  point  of  numbers  the  armed  power  of  the  country  was  at  ibtf 
time  more  than  respectable.  \'ast  had  been  the  outlay  of  iseaffi 
ceaseless  the  labour  used,  to  bring  matters  to  this  state ;  and  tb> 
results  certainly  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  in  any  point  of  view, 
factory.  Rapid  enrolment  was  tlien,  as  it  has  always  been  wil' 
modern  times,  a  mere  scramble  under  pressure.  Tbe^na 
in  our  regiments  before  ^ebastojwl  were,  to  a  considerable 
fdlcd  up  with  bo}'s  and  old  men,  whom  we  had  shipped  off 
them  less  than  half-drilled,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  got 
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IndeciJ,  so  sedulously  bad  this  been  done,  that  Sir  Edward 
CudringtoOf  wc  believe,  when  he  assumed  the  command,  had  a 
daily  state  presented  to  him  which  vouched  for  the  presence, 
on  paper,  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men  of  all  arms  in  his 
camp.  Perhaps  forty  thousand  of  these — we  doubt  whether  tliere 
were  more — might  have  been  fit  to  enter  upon  a  campai^^n.  Hut 
forty  thousand  British  troops  were  regarded,  at  that  time,  as  a  for- 
midable array ;  and  we  had  in  resen'e,  wherewith  to  keep  them 
up,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  foreigners  in  England — a  German 
legion,  an  Italian  legion,  and  what  not ;  besides  weak  second  bat- 
talions of  British  infantry — weak  depots  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
—  all  busy  morning,  noon,  and  night,  licking  into  shape  the 
raw  material  as  it  came  in.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  an  Eng- 
lish War  OBice  so  to  learn  a  lesson  as  that  it  should  abide  and 
prove  fruitful  in  good  for  all  time,  such  a  lesson  ought  to  have 
been  learned  then.  The  reinforcements  of  infantry  despatched  by 
batches  in  every  ship,  were  unpromising  enough  ;  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  were  a  thousand  times  worse.  Of  the  foreign 
legions  no  practical  use  was  made,  and  perhaps  it  was  better  that 
the  case  should  be  so.  There  was  considerable  diHiculty  in 
keeping  order  among  them  at  ShorncliiTe  and  Aldershot. 
They  would  have  been  just  as  likely  as  not,  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  Russians,  to  desert;  for  they  were  the  very 
sweepings  of  the  continent.  Still,  there  were  the  men, — in 
numbers  sufficient,  counting  armies  in  the  field,  as  wc  were 
then  accustomed  to  count  them ;  with  a  machinery  of  supply 
and  transport  rery  incomplete,  no  doubt,  and  very  expensive, 
because  managed  by  the  rule  of  thumb;  yet  getting  into  form 
somehow,  according  to  the  natural  abilities  of  the  individual 
officers  a]>pointed  to  take  charge  of  iL  In  a  word,  wc  had  done 
the  old  work  over  again  in  the  old  way,  bribing  the  scum  of  the 
earth  with  large  bounties  to  join  the  ranks,  enlisting  for  short 
periods,  either  because  it  suited  our  convenience  to  do  so  or 
that  we  could  not  get  men  on  any  other  terms,  and  impro- 
vising very  hastily  horses,  guns,  waggons,  all  the  implements 
and  appliances  of  war,  to  be  used  up  as  fast  as  they  came  to 
hand,  under  the  direction  of  leaders  who  had  all  their  professional 
knowU-dge  to  acquire. 

Meanwhile  the  Militia,  which  after  a  long  slee])  of  death,  had 
been  resuscitated,  was  called  out  somewhat  lute  in  the  day,  to  take 
the  duties  of  the  home  garrison.  Even  this  matter  could  not  be 
arranged  without  a  blunder.  The  mistake,  however,  was  rectified 
at  some  expense  and  with  the  loss  of  the  services  of  a  goo<l  many 
men  partially  trained  ;  and  then  the  residue  proved  eminently 
useful.      Indeed  it  was  both  surprising  and  satislactory  to  notice 
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how  ijstcmaticall)*  and  well — under  ofliceri  all  of  them 
zealous,  though  in  very  many  instances  new  to  the  work — aft^r 
few  months*  training  Militia  raiments  got  into  order.  We  si 
from  personal  observaliun  when  we  say  that  the  relations  which' 
established  themselves  from  the  first  between  men  and  officen 
in  many  of  those  local  corps,  resembled  more  those  of  kindir 
employers  with  their  workmen,  than  anvtbing  else.  The  com^ 
quence  was  that  they  exercised  over  all  ranks  an  influence  for 
^ood,  to  which  articles  of  war,  and  the  common  rules  of  disrii 
j)liiie  were  subsidiary  only,  Hcttcr  regiments  than  most  of 
Militia  regiments  became  in  the  course  of  two  years,  a  Genenl 
Officer,  taking  the  field,  would  never  desire  to  have  under 
command,  and  we  make  no  distinctton,  in  thus  expi 
ourselves  between  English  and  Scotch  or  between  English 
Irish  regiments. 

In  order  to  get  together  a  force  of  four  or  five  and  twent 
thousand  infantry,  and  to  put  battalions  in  the  field  respecuhli 
in  point  of  numbers,  we  had  been  driven  on  the  first  out-brrak 
the  Russian  war  to  a  course  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  cu 
demned.     Regiments  not  under  immediate  orders  for  the  EjuI, 
were  invited  to  furnish  volunteers  for  such  as  were,  and  a  terrible 
crash  in  the  esprit  de  corps,  which  is  the  very  life  and  sool  of 
our   little  army,  was  the  consequence.     Nor  was  our  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  Militia,  after  we  got  it  together,  more 
manlike  or  more  judicious.     The  Militia  is  and  ought  to  be 
a  domestic  force.     It  was  always  so  considered,  both  wholly 
part,  till  the  demand   for  men   in  the  war  of  the  first  Fi 
Re\'olution  induced   Parliament  to  pass  a  bill,  enabling  a  pi 
portion  of  the  force  to  enter,  from  year  to  year,  by  a  process  al| 
individual  voluntering,  into  the  line.      Not  only  was  this  old  lav 
acted  upon  freely  between  1854  and  1856,  but  another  bill  was 
passed   which   legalised  the  employment  of  entire  regiment*  of 
Militia  in  the  foreign  }x>sscssions  of  the  Crown,  pmvided  they  w* 
willing  to  take  garrison  duty  abroail.     The  immediate  rflfect 
this  measure  was  to  set  free  for  the  Crimea  certain  line  rcgii 
from   Gibraltar,    Malta,    and   the  Ionian   Islands,   Militia 
taking  their  place.      Its  more  remote  consequences  have  not  vi 
developetl  themselves.     This  much,  however, — thoughtful   ra« 
— not  being  either  in  the  War  Office  or  members  of  Parliamei 
— learned  from  it ;  that  military  service  when  fairly  begun,  ai 
judiciously  directed,  is  by  no  means  so  distastefol  to  the  youth 
of  England  as  old  England  had  been  apt  to  imagine.     The  coTol- 
larv  to  be  drawn  from  the  propocition  is  obvious  oiKiugb. 

i3y  and  by  came  the  |>eace,  bringing  with  it  such  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  reconsidering,  and  to  a  certain  extent  recastii^  our* 
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military  system,  as  no  English  Government  ever  had  presented  to 
it  in  modem  times.  The  war,  in  spite  of  the  suflcringsand  priva- 
tions induced  by  it,  had  been  popular.  The  army  never  stood  so 
high  in  the  respect  and  affections  of  the  people.  The  House  of 
Commons  itself  was  in  the  mood  to  vole  whatever  sums  the  Queen's 
minister  might  ask  for — on  the  plea  that  the  honour  and  safety  of 
the  realm  required  them.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent 
— there  was  every  conceivable  motive  to  induce — the  putting  to- 
gether of  some  comprohcnsive  scheme,  whereby,  without  deviating 
too  widely  from  old  constitutional  usages,  the  military  resources 
uf  the  country  might  be  made  more  available,  on  sudden  emcr- 
gCDCtes,  than  recent  experience  had  shown  them  to  be.  Where, 
however,  was  the  man  of  genius,  combining  in  himself  the 
qualities  of  a  great  statesman  and  a  great  soldier,  t^j  give  the  im- 
puUc  to  a  wise  policy  like  this,  and  guide  it  in  its  progress? 
VVe  had  none  such  among  us,  and  the  con:icquence  was,  that 
wh-ile  with  the  same  recklessness  as  heretofore  our  Militia  was 
disembodied  under  its  old  conditions,  our  foreign  legiuns  were 
at  great  trouble  and  expense  got  rid  of,  and  the  regular  army  cut 
down  to  a  peace  establishment.  Kobody  seemed  to  giasp  the 
idea,  that  the  Europe  uf  1856  was  nut  the  Europe  of  1815,  that 
our  own  long  peace  once  broken,  there  was  nothing  to  guarantee 
that  we  might  not  at  any  moment  be  dragged  again  into  a 
repetition  of  the  game  which  we  had  just  been  playing. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  even  the  regular  army  would  have 
cica|K*d  in  1856-57  a  more  sweeping  reduction  than  overtook  it, 
except  for  two  incidents — one  of  them  entirely  unlooked  for,  the 
other  arranged,  not  without  diOiculty,  beforehand.  First,  in 
point  of  importance,  was  the  Indian  mutiny,  which,  by  the  by, 
may  in  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  radical  defects  inherciU 
in  our  unela^tic  system  of  recruitment.  The  next  was  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  organisation  at  home,  which  originated,  wc 
have  reason  to  believe,  with  the  latR  Prince  Consort,  and  which 
continued  in  full  force  till  the  other  day.  Of  the  Indian  mutiny 
we  need  not  say  more  than  that,  as  one  provocative  to  its  occur- 
rence was  the  over-weakening  of  the  European  garrison,  in  order 
to  meet  in  succession  the  exigencies  of  the  Persian  and  the 
Crimean  wars;  so  it  constrained  us  to  slup  off*,  before  there  was 
time  otherwise  to  dispose  of  them,  every  soldier  who  could  be 
spared  from  home,  and  very  many  who  could  not.  How  the 
struggle  ended,  and  to  what  general  consequences  it  led  up,  wu 
need  not  stop  to  explain.  The  one  point  which  mainly  concerns 
us  is  the  amalgamation  of  the  local  with  the  Imperial  army,  and 
the   necessity  thenceforth   laid  upon  England  to  occupy  India 
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entirely  witli  Imperial  troops.     To  make  tHs  service  efTecUve 
thoroughly  overawing    the    Native  regiments,   it  wa«  held  thit' 
seventy  thousand  Europeans,  at  least,  must  be  prox'ided — a  hearv 
drain   upon   the  youth   of  the  country — and    the  more    so  lh»t 
through  casualties   it  must  of  necessity  be  reckonc<l   at   a  stilli 
higher  6gure.      \Vc  must  confess  that  the  measure,  as  it  did 
command    our  appnival  at  the  time,   so  tlie   more  closely  it 
lof)ked    into,  the  less  and  less,   to  us  at  least,  i(  appears  to  bsj 
inviting.    It  did,  however,  command  the  approval  of  theOovefO- 
ment,  and  it  still  remains  in  force. 

The  amalgamation  of   the  two  armies,  while  it  g«ve  nt  for 
general  service  three  regiments  of  cavalry  and  nine  of  in&ntiTt 
with  a  good  force  of  artillery,  imposed  upon  us  the  necessiiy 
of  keeping  up  at  home  an  extensive  depot  system,    wherewitb 
to    feed   not  these  corps    only   but    the   entire    Indian    gamson. 
This  was  the  more  easily  attended  to,  however,  that,  owing  to 
second  of  the  incidents  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
whole  army  took,  so  to  speak,  n  new  organisation.     It  was  settle 
tliat  henceforth  the  practice  of  scattering  troops  by  detacbment|:| 
and  maintaining    order    by   their  means    in  the    manufactui 
districts  should  cease ;  that  the  three  arms  should,  as  mi 
possible,  work  by  brigades,  and  that  here  and  there,  as  at 
shot  and  the  Curragh.  divisions  should   be  forme<l   for  the 
pose  of  practising  both  the  men  and  officers  in  still  larger  o\ 
lions  of  war.     But  with  a  view  to  make  these  operations  morr 
instructive  and  interesting,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  ki'ep  ihi 
troops    engaged    in   them   locally    apart   from  elr-mentary 
which   could   only   be   done   by  separating  the  recruits  of 
corps  from   its  perfected  soldiers.      Hence  arose  dtrp«'jt  luit 
of  infantry,  a  depot  regiment  for  cavalry,  depot  brigades  of  artiKj 
Xery.     A   battalion  of  infantry,  consisting  of  twelve  companies, 
was  to  keep  ten  with  head-quarters,  two  at  the  depot.      A  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  with  its  eight  troops,  kept  only  rrprrseotAtira 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to   work    up  its  rpcmits 
at  the  depot.     Tlie  depCtts  of  artillery  worked  np  and  pn' 
for  general  ser%'ice  in   the  horse  artillery  and   field   balferirs  al 
the  recruits  thai  joined  the  service.     Thus  it  was  assumed  tberft] 
would  he  ready  for  embarkation,  at  the  shortest  notice,  an  ar 
which  though  small,  would   be   complete,  while  the  machij 
for  feeding  it  was  ready  prepared,  and  might  tmder  every  i 
ceivable  emergency  be  depended  upon. 

Men,  horses^  ami    guns  are  essential   irtgredients  in  an  mrmxt 
They  do  not  of  themselves  make  an  army.     An  army  most 
the  means  provided  of  moving  from  place  to  place  and  of  carryii 
about  with  it  food,  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  is  consitlei 
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iry  to  its  efficiency.  The  Army  Transport  Corps  or  Mlli- 
ry  Train  was  got  up  in  the  most  expensive  manner  to  provide 
>r  one  of  these  contingfcncies.  It  came  to  us  as  a  legacy  from  the 
Crimea,  and  never  did  work  enough  to  pay  for  the  keep  of 
the  horses.  How  other  matters  were  dealt  with  we  have  in  part 
explained  elsewhere,  and  cannot  now,  within  the  space  at  our 
<lisposal,  fill  up  what  may  there  be  wanting.  We  content  our- 
selves, therefore,  with  observing  that  this  organisation,  if  it 
effected  no  other  good  end,  gave  us,  while  it  lasted,  a  handful 
of  well-drille<!  soldiers,  with  whom  camp  life  soon  degenerated 
into  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  in  large  barracks,  with  its  divi- 
sion, brigade,  and  regimental  field  days,  where  little  or  nothing 
applicable  to  real  warfare  was  or  could  be  learned. 

Our  camps  were  well  nigh  empty  when  the  Orsini  plot 
occurred.  It  was  followed  by  a  not  unnatural  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Emperor  that  steps  would  be  taken  to 
render  the  concocting  of  anotlier  similar  ph»t  in  England  impos- 
sible. And  the  Emperor's  request,  the  colonels  of  his  regiments 
backed  np  by  requesting  leave  to  march  upon  London  and 
there  settle  the  controversy.  How  far  this  extraonlinary  prfK 
ceeding  was  or  was  not  connived  at,  perhaps  prompted  by 
authority,  must  for  ever  remain  doubtful.  On  the  one  Lind  there 
is  presumptive  evidence  against  such  prompting  in  the  fact  that 
however  the  project  might  originate,  the  Emperor  gave  to  it  no 
active  encouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  extraordinary, 
almost  incredible,  assuming  the  spontJineity  of  the  proceeding, 
first,  that  such  a  breach  of  military  discipline  should  have  failed 
to  be  visite^l  with  condign  punishment,  and  next,  that  a  press, 
muzzled  as  the  French  press  then  was,  should  have  been  allowed 
to  make  il  public.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  effect  of  the 
two  occurrences  in  combination — the  Emperor's  demand  and  the 
petulance  of  the  colonels — was  very  remarkable  upon  tlie  English 
people.  They  would  not  allow  Lord  Palmerston  to  alter  the 
law,  and  they  jiut  themselves  in  an  attitude  to  offer  what  resist- 
ance they  could  to  any  attempt  at  coercion  from  abroad.  The 
Volunteer  movement,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  something  to  look 
back  upon  with  pride,  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned.  It  is 
somctliing  tn  lr)ok  back  upon  with  suq^rise  and  no  little  disgust,  so 
feir  as  our  Liberal  Government  put  a  hand  to  it  The  people  were 
ready  to  take  up  arms;  the  old  niililary  sj)irit  was  astir  within 
them.  The  Government  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  such  an 
unlooked-for  contingency.  They  shilly-shallied,  giving  praise, 
but  declining  to  give  weapons ;  and  at  last,  as  weak  men  are  apt 
to  do,  went  widi  the  stream  instead  of  guiding  it.  Had  there 
been  one  man  of  military  genius  among  tLem,  he  might  have  laid 
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the  foundation  of  such  a  system  in  1859  as  would  have  raui 
us  to  feci  perfectly  secure,  so  far  av  .east  as  our  hearths  and  homi 
are  concerned,  in  1870.     Again,  that  was  lacking  without  whir 
all  else  goes  for  little.     The  Volunteers  ucre  left  to  create  them- 
selves, and  ihcy  are  at  this  moment,  tlioug^h  useless  as  an  armv, 
g^rcat  <leal  more  like  an  army  than  under  the  circumstances  wi 
could  have  had  any  reason  to  expect. 

Time  passed,  and  there  came  upon   Eurojie,  in  additioD 
the  war  for    the  liberation  of   Italy,   the  war   for  the  dismem^ 
berment  of  Denmark,  and  the  war  between  Prussia  and  AusI 
The  war  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  taught   England  very  Jluh 
except  that  her   near  neighbour  had   views  of   his  own    whic! 
she    dill    not    altogether   share    with    him.       It    was    a    cont 
after  the  old-established  principle  of  army  against  army ; 
raised   by   conscription   in  their  respective   countries,    and 
8eparate<l     by    caste- feelings,     and     habits,    from    the    ordioAi 
populations.       France     prevailed.       Her    regular    army     pn>v< 
superior   to  that  ol"    Austria,    and   her  generalship  was    less  ii 
fault.     One   point,   and   only   one,   seemed   to  be    uote-worlhrj 
viz.  that  the   French  artillery  was  far  sujwrior  tc»  the  AustriJia; 
and    the    fart    came    to  light,    u]x>n    inquiry,    that    tbcir 
were  rifled.     As  had  been  done  some  years  previously  whei 
the  secret  of  tlie   Minic  rifle  disclosed   itself,   so  our   Minist 
of  War  did  in  1859  with  respect  to  the  rifled  caimon.      Foundei 
were  invited  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  experiment 
began  to  he  made.   We  were  but  little  benefited  by  tJieni,  howcid 
when  the  infamous  raid  of  Germany  against  Denmnrfc  attract 
attentiim,  and  elicited  from  us  more  bluster  than  quite  retloui 
to  our  dignity.      France  would  not  join   us  to   jirotert  the   liul 
State,   and  we  were  too  conscious  of  our  own  weakness  tu 
single-handed  into  the  arena.     But  we  acquired  sume  infoimatJi 
during   the   progress  of  the  struggle   which   stattled    us.      Ooi 
improved  Minic,  which  we  had  aicustt>nied  oursehes  to  reg«T 
as  the  (juecu  of  weapons,  would  not  bear  a  moment^s  cuiuparisO 
with  the   Prussian    needle*gun.     For  one  shot  which  a   soldif 
armed  with  our  rifle  could  fire,  a  soldier  armed  with  the  Prussl 
needle-gun   could   fire  three.     Here  was  a  dilemma,  and  a  frcihj 
rcasfm  why  we  should  keep  the  |x?acc.      We  had  no  rifled  rannur 
we  had  no   breech-loading  muskets.     Our  troops,  though  excel^ 
lent — at  least  so  we   said — were  few.     Nothing  was   left   for  us 
except  to  lower  our  tone  and  to   behave  with  exceeding   civility 
to  all  the  world.    To  be  sure  we  might,  if  we  thought  fit,  re-«nn 
both  our  infantry  and  artillery.     We  were  quite  rich   enough 
do  so,  and   j)erfcctly   understood   the   possible  results  of  fail 
to   do   so.     But,   then,   what  about   the  estimates?      A    Li  I 
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jjGovemment  cannot  afibrcl  to  Kpend  money  —  no  matter  how 
urg;ent  the  call — and  to  replace  a  million  or  two  of  muzzle- 
loaders  witt  breech-loaders,  and  to  put  rifletl  gfuns  in  the  place 
of  the  ^ood  old-fashioned  smooth-bores, — such  a  thing  must 
not  be  thought  of;  it  would  raise  army  expenditure  abtne  the 
Tory  leveh  We  contented  ourselves,  therefore,  with  doing  in 
the  matter  of  muskets  as  we  had  done  in  the  matter  of  big  guns. 
We  iuvited  gun*makers  to  propose  plans  for  giving  us,  whenever 
we  might  require  them,  really  good  new  breech-loading  muskets, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  to  try  their  hands  at  converting  old  muzzle* 
loaders  into  breech-loaders. 

Thus  from  1859  to  1866  we  rested  on  our  military  oars.  We 
talked  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  men  and  horses  in  our  cavalry 
and  infantry  regiments.  We  got  tired  of  seeing  batteries  fully 
horsed  and  manne<l ;  but  we  did  nothing  to  supply  either  of  the 
three  arms  with  a  really  effective  weapon. 

In  1866  Lord  Derby  came  into  ortire,  and  General  Peel  went 
to  the  War  Office.  lie  found  in  store  either  sixteen  or  six-and- 
twenty,  we  are  not  sure  which,  converted  infantry  rifles,  without  a 
single  piece  of  artillery  except  a  smooth-bore.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  order  the  conversion  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  muskets 
and  to  bring  the  mechanical  skill  and  energy  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong  into  play.  And  time  it  was  that  these  things  should 
be  done,  for  another  and  still  more  startling  drama  of  war  was 
about  to  open  upon  Europe.  The  old  feud  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  came  to  a  head,  and  the  seven  weeks'  campaign  began. 
We  were  so  ocrupie<l  at  the  War  Office  in  watching  the  effect 
of  the  new  weajwn,  that  we  lost  sight  of  the  military  organisa- 
tion which  gave  to  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  its  real  iin- 
^rtance.      The  re-armament  of  our  troops  was  ])U5hed  forward 

Kith  all  possible  despatch,  but  there  was  little  time  to  think  of 
ore.  Indeed,  the  Government  was  too  weak  to  think  of  more  to 
lY  good  purpose.  Any  projxisal,  involving  both  a  considerable 
outlay  of  public  money,  and  a  change  in  tlie  habits  of  the  great 
bo<ly  of  the  people,  never  would  have  been  listened  to  coming 
ifirom  a  Minister  who  was  in  an  admitted  minority  in  the  House 
^Hf  Commons.  General  Peel  did  what  he  could  in  an  office 
pVrhere  the  greatest  cttnfuslon  prevailed.  He  attempted  nothing 
on  a  grand  scale ;  he  can  hardly  l>e  blamed  for  attempting  nothing. 
He  had  no  support  to  look  to  in  Parliament,  and  he  knew  it. 
But  he  did  a  little  more  than  re-arm  both  the  infantry  and  artillery. 
He  made  the  first  move  towards  the  establishment  of  a  disciplined 
re*er¥e ;  and  if  we  find  ourselves  constrained  to  dissent  from 
some  of  the  details  of  his  measure,  the  principle  commands  our 
^^arty  approval,  \ever  discharge  trainetl  soldiers  lightly.  Keep 
^^fe  them, 
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them.  If  yaa  please,  a  companttirely  slsort  time  under  tlieu 
colotm ;  bat  let  their  enga^inent  hold  till  the  years  f(ir  wlilrh 
the7  hare  enlisted  expire.  But  to  invite  t«*eatj  thousantl  Militm- 
men  to  enter  for  that  service,  cvostltuted  as  it  then  uas,  with  a 
proriso  that^  la  case  of  need,  they  shall  be  drafted  iutu  the  line, — 
this  was  not  quite  fair  either  upoD  the  iudiTiduAl  or  the  country,  j 
But  iDore  of  this  anon. 

»  On  the  fftireroent  of  General  Peel — a  grieroos  lost  tn  thr 
iWic  service — Sir  John  Pakin^on  became  War  Ministrr. 
le  has  the  merit,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  pushing^  fomrard  that 
lotrol  system  which  assumed  its  full  proportions  under  hii 
iccessor.  fn  other  respects  his  reign  was  not  remarkable  far 
much.  Consolidations  of  command  over  both  Militia  aotii 
Volunteers  took  place  in  his  time :  and  the  clearing  out  of  civilimj 
functionaries  from  the  office,  which  bis  predecessora  had  beyoivl 
he  carried  further.  It  remaine<l  for  Mr.  Cardwell  tn  hrii 
about  changes  which,  for  good  or  for  eWI,  should  make  thri 
influences  really  felt,  not  merely  at  home  and  throughout  lii< 
army,  wherever  stationed,  but  in  the  colonies.  A  wuztl  ur  twi 
descriptive  of  these  changes  are  all  that  we  can  spare. 

The  idea  of  withdrawing  our  peace  garrisons  from  rack  of  the. 
colonies  as  exercise  the  rights  of  self-government  is  not 
idea,  neither  can  it  be  regarded  in  the  abstract  as  an  ani 
idea.     The    policy,  als<»,  which  suggests  it,  is,  in   piiint 
nothing   more  than  a  return  to  what  was  the  colot;  y  of 

England  long  before  such  facilities  of  intercourse  eM  ^'.wra 

the  mother-country  and  her  offshoots  as  exist  now.     Not  a  Briti^ 
soldier  of  the  line  had  ever  been  seen  in  British  America  pre- 
viously to  the  seven  years*  war,  and,  perhaps,  had  none  appealed 
then,  or  had  all  been  recalled  as  soon  as  the  war  came  tn  an  cod, 
what  are  now  the  United  States  might  still  have  been  a  {virtioa  «f 
the  great  British  empire.     Apart  from  considerations  of  thisMTtt 
however,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  concentrating  her  military  stren|flh 
at  home,  England  by  no  means  throws  off  the  duty  of  protrctiaf 
her  colonies  when  real  danger  arises.     On  the  contrary,  ilw  » 
better  prepared  to  strike  with  effect  in  defence  of  any  ocw  9au$ 
which    is  threatened,  if  she  keep  her   troops  masied    ia  Qnal 
Britain,  than  if  she  disseminate  them  in  driblets  over  the  whole 
empire.      Now  such  places  as  Australia,  Ceylon,  the  Maoritins, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Cape  of  Gf>od  Hope,  lie  ijuiteoat  of 
ihe  reach  of  prompt  molestation  from  either  Europe  or  America, 
and  danger  from   Asia   nobody  apprehends.     The  West   ImUes 
also,  if  defended  at  all,  must  be  defended  by  the  flceC      And  the 
Dominion  of  Canada   itself  is  surely  strong  enough  to  boU  iU 
own  till  reinforcements  arrive  from   England,  were  the  Uaknl 
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States  so  ill  advised  as  to  aim  at  annexation  by  violence.  As 
to  the  Boors  and  Caffres,  and  even  the  copper-coloured  warriors 
of  New  Zealand,  these  are  hardly  the  sort  of  enemy  whose 
movements,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  advisahle  to 
watch  with  regular  troops.  Troublesome,  perhaps  formidable, 
neicrhbours  to  districts  sparsely  peopled,  they  doubtless  are.  But 
a  good  local  police  is  the  best  force  to  employ  against  them;  at 
all  events  till  they  come  down  in  such  numbers  as  no  police 
can  resist  The  early  settlers  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  kept 
watch  and  ward  against  whole  nations  of  red  warriors,  and  gained 
ground  upon  them.  The  settlers  at  the  Cape,  in  Australia,  and 
even  in  New  Zealand,  are  numerous  enough,  and  sufficiently 
provided  with  military  stores,  to  keep  their  savage  neighbours  at 
a  distance. 

There  is  nothing  essentially  wrong,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  in  the  proposal  to  withdraw  the  Queen's  regular  troops  from 
all  these  dependencies;  and  a  great  deal  can  be  said  in  support 
of  the  arrangement  on  military  grounds.  But  the  step  itself 
ought  not  to  be  taken  in  a  hurry,  if  our  Government  desire  to 
preserve  the  union  between  England  ami  her  colonies  unbroken. 
Now  the  conduct  ol  the  English  Government  to  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  was  harsh  and  injudicious  in  the  extreme.  No 
great  positive  hurt  has  accrued  to  the  colonists  in  consequence,  but 
they  have  not  forgotten,  they  are  not  likely  to  forget  in  a  hurry, 
that  their  jwtition  to  retain  even  a  single  battalion — themselves 
defraying  the  costs  of  its  maintenance — was  rejected ;  and  that 
ihey  were  left  at  a  very  critical  moment  to  take  care  uf  them- 
selves. In  like  manner,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  in 
spite  of  official  assurances  to  the  contrary,  that  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  are  extremely  displeased  with  the  treatment  which  in 
regard  to  this  matter  has  been  awarded  to  them  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  Not  that  they  ever  professed  to  rely  absolutely 
upon  the  (Queen's  regular  troops  to  defend  them.  They  are  too 
proudy  too  manly,  to  rely  on  any  arms  except  their  own.  But 
the  sight  of  the  British  uniform  was  pleasant  to  their  eyes,  and 
they  feel  as  if  the  mother-country  had  thrown  them  ofl',  now  that  it 
is  disappearing  abruptly  from  among  them.  We  have  lying 
before  us  a  private  letter  from  a  gentleman,  resident  for  some 
vears  in  British  America,  who  has  excellent  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  the  state  of  public  feeling  is.  Writing  from  Quebec 
he  thus  describes  it : — 

*  You  are,  I  presume,  interested  in  tlio  state  of  fooling  hero.  The 
whole  of  Canada  is  becoAiing  dreadfully  exasperated  against  England. 
The  removal  uf  Lho  troops — the  general  negleot — is  the  moving  caaso. 
Etc  ry  where  the  cry  is  iLdcpondonce.     I  have  not  yet  talked  with  one 

man 
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roan  wbo  is  in  favour  of  remainiBg  in  statu  quo.     I  believe  umc 
will  bo  the  inevitable  end  of  the  present  puUcy.' 

Our  corres|X>ndent  writ«>s  feelingly,  ami  like  a  colonitt.  Oi 
busint'ss  is  with  the  professional  part  of  the  policy  which  Mr* 
Cardwell  Las  pursuei.1.  He  defended  himself  when  attacked  Wl 
it,  by  explaining  that  it  would  tend  rather  to  inrreaae  tLan  t»' 
diminish  the  military  power  of  the  rmpire,  inasmuch  as,  with 
her  home  garrison  greatly  increased^  England  wuuld  be  lor 
better  able  to  hold  her  own  against  all  comers,  and  in  all  para 
of  the  world,  than  she  was  before.  And  so  she  would  have  bero, 
had  the  regiments  recalled  from  the  colonies  been  kept  up  st 
their  full  strength.  But  Mr.  Cardwell  had  a  ■erond  acneme  in 
hand,  theoretically  considered  quite  as  much  to  be  rommendfil 
as  the  former.  He  brought  a  Bill  into  Parliament  enabling  tli 
authorities  to  enlist  recruits  on  new  terms,  and  to  turn  aver 
the  reserve  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  annually,  wbose 
vice  with  their  colours  should  have  been  not  less  than  three  i 
complete.  An  excellent  idea  as  regards  infantry  soldiers, 
good  as  regards  artillery  and  cavalry  also,  providetl  the  minimum 
of  service  for  each  of  these  arms  be  fixed  at  five  yean,  instM^of 
three.  But  how  were  his  promises  uf  increased  military 
fulfilled?  Thus.  Having  got  home  twenty  tboosAnd  sci 
troops,  Mr.  Cardwell  discharges  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
thousand,  and  dot'S  so  by  a  process  accurately  calculated  to  mi 
the  residue  as  little  available  as  ]x>ssible  for  service  in  the 
Without  waiting  his  three  years,  without  keeping  a  man  in  the 
reser%e,  by  ihe  retaining  fen  provided  for  in  his  (uitistmrnt  Ai 
he  issues  an  order  which  fixes  the  esiablishment  uf  each  Lutlalii 
of  infantry  at  five  hundred  rank  and  file,  of  each  regimexit 
cavalry  at  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  men,  wjtli  thi 
bundretl  horses,  of  each  battery  of  field  artillery  at  a  figure 
renders  it  for  all  practical  purposes  helpless.  What  folloi 
The  effect  upon  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
cs|)ecially  uf  infantry,  was  very  bad.  The  men  diK'luirgrd 
away  furious  with  the  Government  which  had  broken  iaith 
them.  The  men  retained  felt  that  there  could  be  oo 
security  of  tenure  for  them  than  for  their  disctiarged  conumili 
The  men  discharged  did  more.    They  spread  abroad,  wl 

they  wandered,  penniless  and  in  rags,  evil  reports  of  the         

and  the  result  has  been  an  indisjK)sition  among  their  clan 
society  to  enlist.  Among  the  officers,  also,  whether  nn  full 
half-pay — and  we  speak  now  of  all  the  three  anna — an  ttOcom- 
fortable  spirit  prevails^  We  have  had  long  ex|>crienoc  of  tl»c 
British  army,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  never  ainoe  we 
first  knew  it  did  there  prevail  among  the  officers  of  all  nudes  and 
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arms  such  a  degree  of  irritation  as  prevails  now  against  the 
powers  that  be  and  the  system  which  they  have  inaugurated. 
Nor  have  the  cavalry  been  less  painfully  worked  upon  in  their 
organisation  and  efficiency  than  the  infantry.  We  quote  from 
the  private  letter  of  one  of  the  best  cavalry  officers  in  the  army 
— words  which  will  be  read,  we  suspect,  everywhere,  except  at 
the  War  Office,  with  dismay.  The  dale  is  the  11th  of  August 
Jast:— 

*■  With  regard  to  the  cavalry,  thongh  the  men  are  good,  indi- 
vidually, bettor  than  any  foreign  cavjUry  I  have  seen,  and  thongh  the 
horses  arc  also  good,  yet  I  caunot  coustdor  that  ann  of  the  sorvico 
I  »>«fficient,  bccauBu  tlio  regiments  are  so  miserably  weak.  Thoy  turn  out, 
^-'on  an  average,  about  i!40  strong.  Our  Hiuistcr  of  War  apptai'R  lo 
think  that  na  iufaiitry  in  time  of  poacu  can  be  kept  up  with  sinuU 
cadres,  provided  there  is  a  rcecrvc  { which  we  have  not  got),  that  the 
le  systom  can  be  pursued  >vith  cavalry  and  artillery.  There  is  no 
'inch  mistake  as  that,  and  uo  other  country  attempts  to  do  it.  Sinco 
186C  the  Prussians  have  increased  their  cavalry  by  one-fifth,  by 
adding  a  fifth  squadron  to  each  regiment.  We  cannot  train  men  to  Xm 
really  eflBcicut  dragoons,  much  under  a  yc4ir,  thongh  yon  might  force 
some  men  in  the  ranks  in  half  that  time,  but  it  would  not  be  much 
good.' 

Much  <^ood  !  !  Shall  we  ever  forget  the  effect  produced  upon 
ourselves  when  on  a  visit,  during  the  Crimean  War,  to  Maid- 
stone. Day  and  night  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  depot  regiment  there  laboured  to  teach  the  recruits  as  much 
as  they  could  learn;  and  the  result  was  that  out  of  a  dratt. 
numerically  strong,  which  was  about  to  march  for  embarkation 
in  our  presence,  not  a  few  of  the  men  found  some  diiliculty  in 
getting  into  their  saddles.  Scarlett  and  Hodge,  gallant  and  true 
as  they  are,  must  have  stared  when  such  reinforcements  reached 
them.  We  question  whether  even  they  would  have  cared,  so 
supported,  to  repeat  the  dash  which  won  for  them  such  lasting 
renown  on  the  day  of  Balaclava. 

We  come  now  to  the  artillery  with  which,  as  witli  the  cavalry, 
it  seems  best  to  deal,  rather  by  quoting  high  professional  autho- 
rity than  by  any  observations  of  our  own.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  of  this  arm  of  the  service  by  one  who  has  the  best 
right  lo  speak  : — 

*As  regards  our  field  artillery,  we  have  at  this  moment  (13th  of 
August  lust),  ten  bfttterioe  of  hurso  artillery, and  tweuty  fiold  batteries 
in  the  Unitwl  Kingdom.  But  we  cmdd  not  entirely  denude  the  country 
of  every  field-gun,  especially  Ireland  ;  and  theroforo  I  do  not  think  we 
could  put  more  than  half  that  number  in  the  field.  That  would  1)c 
fifteen  batteriea— ninety  guns— or  say,  aiiilleiy  for  30,000  men  at  thico 
gttus  per  thousand.    Wo  are  adding  about  800  horses  to  twenty-four 

of 
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of  tlio  thirty  battorit^  at  liomo.  But  to  put  fifteen  batteries  on  a  tu 
fooling,  wo  kIiuiiM  havo  to  purchaso  1500  more  Horses,  and  transfer 
nboiit  lOOO  guniiors  and  drivers  from  the  garrison  brigades  and  dep>U 
Ah  n^ganls  cqnipnioiit,  only  lost  year  the  camp  eqnipage  of  tbe  artillen 
woM  tivkoii  away  from  tboni.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  BotiI 
ArtiUory  was  tho  only  brancli  of  tho  service  that  could  march  inde- 
|hnuU*iitly  of  tlio  Trau8|Htrt  Corps,  as  they  carried  their  ovn  teni^ 
il-4\  :  but  lost  your  we  had  to  give  into  store  all  onr  tents,  picVet-r:'pn. 
CAinp-kottloH,  fonigo-i'onls,  wator-cautccns,  and,  in  fact,  we  were  r.- 
dmMtl  to  tho  level  of  tho  rest  of  the  army.  This  was  a  grave  trr  :. 
and  I  trust  it  will  8ih>u  Ik*  resoiuded,  for  it  costs  no  more  to  kc^T  :ir 
oquipniont  with  tho  Kittories,  than  with  the  storekeeper  :  and  the  -r- 
loani  how  to  iiiAn*h  with  it,  and  to  strap  it  on.  ^q.  I  dare  sit.  i  t- 
ovt*r.  tliat  by  taking  hones  from  other  batteries,  we  conld  einl«rk  :•- 
Imttorioti  for  sorvioo  at  a  week's  notice.* 

"IVu  Kutories !  sixty  guns !  the  precise  amount  of  force  »il:l 
tho  old  Board  of  Onlnance,  after  years  of  neglect,  a;>i  '-  i 
stato  of  actual  dislocation,  was  able  :o  embark  with  the  ir=~ 
u  !\on  it  sailtxl  for  Constantinople. 

Not  ootitont  with  rvtlucing  battalions,  rejiments.  an-I  birsrji 
Mr.  l^ardwrll  aN^lishetl  the  dej-ots  in  the  arrillerr  a.!:v*QF. 
.viul  biv^ko  up  the  separate  ostaWishmenrs  in  :'~e  other  VrxacJ* 


sor>  1.0.      0.:v  jxTsuasion   :*    ::■..-»:    evea    z:^    \    -xrz 


jvnnt  ol  viow,  ::-.;*  j^ris.^n:  arrar.c«'-"i"-'  '•*  "■*  ^^-Ti  "t>;*i.  :--  r^ 
.ir.vl«o  .r.o  i| .-.;:;*  sv.ro.  :ha:  as  rovjarU*  ctr.*:it-c-".  :JiTr=  1»  i  T'i- 
ti\o  \^**.      1  ht"  C\*.-.'r\  iU"jv:  a:  M.\i.-.>:.^-f^ — '.iT-fr'.--  -r-^Ti.-— 

A  V..:;:,'.rtv.  *:..'*.^os  .'r  :t"'^.'r  sur^.Ji*-.  ::  'r\~.  :':  '_'s'-r.'"i    -     -t-L" 
:vv"'.;'.;Ts    \'.\    sv.x'^vs*'.  ■;*,    ,i:'.'.    \..i''     "^'Crz     i'w.   C'-t"         N    t 
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MeanwLIle,  in  order  that  a  brave  sbuw  might  be  made  when 
Parliament  met,  old  storos  were  sold,  the  process  of  manufacturing 
new  ones  was  suspended,  establishments  were  cut  down,  work- 
people were  scut  adrift,  and  c%ery  expedient  was  tried — all  that  the 
genius  of  chcesc-paring  could  devise  to  keep  down  the  estimates. 
France  had  ilevoted  herself  ever  since  the  war  of  I860,  to  tlie 
re-organiMn^  and  re-arming  of  her  troops.  She  raised  her 
standing  army  to  four  hundred  thousand  men  (the  exact  official 
returns  in  1867  put  it  down  at  38i*,004  men).  She  established 
a  system  of  reserves  which  would  enable  her,  it  was  said,  to  raise 
this  force  to  six  hundred  thousand  in  a  week;  and  she  further 
created,  in  her  Garde  Mobile,  a  defensive  army  of  six  hundred 
thousand  more.  The  Chassepot  took  the  place  of  the  Minie  with 
all  the  infantry,  and  rifled  guns  alone  did  duty  in  the  field  artil- 
lery. Our  Government  could  not  sufficiently  admire  all  this  ; 
yet  the  single  point  which  was  fixed  upon  for  imitation  was  the 
Intendance;  and  considering  how  that  machinery  has  worke<l  in 
the  army  which  invented  it,  we  have  some  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  we  did  not  look  beyond  it.  For  formidable  on  paper  as  the 
French  army  became,  subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the 
entire  fabric  was  rotten  to  the  core.  Our  Government,  however, 
was  not  of  tliat  t>pini(m.  It  heard  with  wonder  of  the  exertions 
which  France  was  making.  It  saw,  or  believed,  that  these 
1,200,000  men  were  ail  armed — or  could  all  be  armed  in  a  day — 
with  the  best  weapons  which  science  and  art  could  produce.  What 
more  was  done? — Nothing. 

Meanwhile  Prussia,  not  satisfied  with  the  military  institutions 
which  had  stood  her  in  such  excellent  stead  in  her  «ar  with 
Austria,  was  introducing  into  them  just  such  modifications  as 
raLsed  them  to  a  still  hijjher  level.  As  we  have  spoken  fully 
elsewhere  upon  this  subject,  we  need  only  observe  here  that, 
while  the  Prussian  system  is  perfect  as  regards  Prussia,  no  states- 
man at  all  arnuaintcd  with  the  temper  or  habits  of  the  English 
people  would  think  of  introducing  it  in  its  integrity  into  this 
country.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  Government  which, 
having  the  examples  of  Ijoth  France  and  Prussia  h>efore  its 
eyes,  and  not  blind  absolutely  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  could 
go  the  lengths  which  our  present  rulers  have  done  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction.  Apart  from  the  condition  in  which  we  are,  as 
regards  men,  it  is  not  less  astounding  than  alarming  to  reflect 
that  if  we  had  the  men  we  have  not  the  weapons  to  put  into 
their  hands.  Our  fortresses — positively  we  might  as  well  be 
without  them — not  "ne  of  them  is  arme<l.  We  believe  that  we 
speak  the  truth  when  we  say  that,  in  Dover,  there  are  not  six 
guns  mounted  which  would  hinder  an  enemy's  squadron  from 
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passing  within  a  mile  ami  a  half  of  the  shore.  As  to  Portsraouili, 
Pl>moutli,  Shfemcss,  the  approaches  of  the  Thome*  and  of  tlw 
Medway,  only  srnooth-borod  rannon  commantl  nml  protect  tiifin 
at  all.  And,  unless  we  be  very  much  deceived,  neitlinr  Malu 
nor  Gibraltar  is  better  provided.  As  to  the  infantrv — iucloilin: 
under  that  head  the  Line,  the  Militia,  and  the  Volunteers — the  pro- 
portion of  that  arm  which  could  take  the  field,  carrying  hrerf-h- 
loaders,  and  knowing  how  to  use  them,  isdissrraccfulty  small ;  ami, 
worse  still,  there  arc  no  brcceh-loaders  to  give  them.  It  hm  i 
poor  boast  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cardwell  three  months  ago  i\\ii*.  H^ 
had  three  hundred  thousand  Sniders  in  store.  At  the  tiui' 
he  gave  utterance  to  the  statement  there  were  nothing  like  3' 
Sniders  in  store.  The  total  amount  manufactured  may  hirt 
reached  that  figure.  But  80,000,  or  thereabouts,  were  in  u* 
with  the  Line,  and  100,000  at  least  had  been  shipped  off  l> 
Canada.  No  doubt  arsenals  nnd  factories  are  busy  enough  oo«, 
because  the  cheese-paring  of  June  sowed  the  seed  of  eoorroow 
expenditure  between  July  and  October.  But  is  it  to  be  endui 
that  we,  who  hold  ourselves  to  be  tlie  first  of  manufnct 
nations,  should  on  a  point  so  essential  to  our  very  existence 
so  far  behind  our  neighbours?  Shall  we  never  be  able  to 
from  periodical  panics,  and  their  sure  cons<:ciuence»,  the 
extravagant  outlay  when  the  fit  is  on,  the  most  shameful  nejiKt 
of  everything  which  common  prudence  would  suggest  when  il 
passes  awav  again?  What  a  figure  are  we  not  cutting  at  ihu 
moment  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  ! 

Is  it  not  astonishing  that  in  the  presence  of  all  these 
our   rulers  cannot   bethink   them,    while  yet   the  opportunity' 
within  their  reach,  of  looking  elscwliere  than  to  a  standing  airittj 
for  a  second  line  of  defence,  in  case  the  fleet,  which  is  our 
line,  should  fail  us?      Is  it  not  marvellous  that   in  inanipula 
the  standing  army  itself,   they  should  lose  sight  of  the  d 
that  separates  our  military  system  from  that  of  every  other 
under  heaven.      Mr.  C^ardwell  defends  hisJate  reduction!  apon 
a  principle,  which  applies  v,\i\i  tolerable  exactitude  to  Prassia, 
but  has   no   connection  whatever    with  us.      JVussia    mnj,  wrtk 
impunity,   make    skeletons    of    line    regiments,    kerjiing^  up 
cadres  of  officers  and   non-commissioned    officers.      Why  ? 
cause   her  entire  male   population  consists  of  triiineU  soldi 
and  from  her  first  reserves,  her  Landwehr,  ami  even  her 
Sturm,  she  can  call  in  at  a  fortnight's  notice  veterans  eoou, 
expand  her  skeletons    into  stout   Iwttalions.      Prussia 
reduce  her  ca\*alry  and  her  artillery  if  so  disposed  ; — th 
certainly  has  not  done  so — because  she  has  horses  for  both, 
to  the  farmers  till  they  shall  be  nccdetl,  and   in  cvrrv  town 
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village,  expert  cavaliers  and  practised  gunners,  wliom  be  can 
call  into  service  when  they  aie  required.  We  have  just  dis- 
charged absolutely  twenty-three  thousand  men ;  and  wo  are 
trying  to  fill  their  places  with  raw  recruits,  of  whom  less,  we 
are  told,  than  seven  tliousand  have  been  got  together.  Meanwhile 
our  battalions  could  nut  respectively  bring  four  hundred  men 
into  line,  if  every  man  not  sick  or  otherwise  engaged  in  indis- 
pensable duty  were  ordered  out.  But  battalions  numerically 
•o  weak  as  this  are  quite  unfit  to  take  the  field.  They  who 
know  what  war  is  will  understand  us  when  we  say  that  the 
very  sight  of  their  own  numbers,  if  they  be  adequate,  encou- 
rages battalions  as  they  go  into  action  ;  and  thai  one  battalion, 
with  its  thousand  rank  and  file,  is  more  than  equal  to  three,  we 
had  almost  said  to  four  battalions,  which  can  each  of  them 
put  only  four  hundred  rank  and  file  under  arms.  And  if  this 
be  the  case,  the  strength  of  each  corps  being  entire,  what  may 
we  look  for  after  both  have  been  weakened  in  a  campaign? 
So  also  is  it  with  regitnents  of  cavalry  and  batteries  of  artillery. 
Complete,  they  are  like  individual  men  in  sound  condition; 
incomplete,  they  may  have  all  the  good  will,  but  they  lack 
the  stamina  and  the  nerve  of  the  more  perfect  agent.  If  Mr. 
C&rdwell  had  been  tvell  advised,  he  would  have  kept  at  least 
■J0,000  infantry  in  forty  battalions,  however  low  he  might  have 
fixed  the  establishments  of  the  rest ;  so  as,  with  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery in  the  same  proportion,  to  have  been  able,  if  a  s\iddcn  call 
came,  to  put  a  force,  respectable  though  small,  in  the  field. 

It  is  idle,  however,  to  look  to  our  standing  army,  exclusively,  as 
our  second  line  of  defence.  That,  therefore,  for  whit  h  we  chiefly 
blame  not  the  present  Government  only,  but  all  which  preceded 
it  for  the  last  fourteen  )  ears  is  thib, — that  none  of  them  have  given 
a  moment's  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of  adequately  supple- 
menting the  standing  army  ;  tliat  none  of  them  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  in  dds  respect  the  country  would  bear,, 
or  bow  thi*  country  could  be  brought  to  bear,  what  has  become 
an  absolute  necessity.  Most  of  them  perfectly'  well  understand 
what  is  done  in  other  countries.  All  our  public  men  know 
that  the  admirable  system,  introduced  into  Prussia  after  the 
e  of  Jena,  has  been  in  force  ever  since ;  and  hence  tliat 
really  Is  a  nation  of  soldiers,  generation  after  genemtlou 
her  \outh,  so  to  speak,  being  brought  under  arms.  They 
know  also  that  in  filling  her  ranks  she  recognises  no  difference 
between  the  noble  and  the  peasant.  All  must  serve,  and  serve 
;is  private  scddiers.  And  this  it  is  which  has  given  to  herarmyy 
liotb  in  the  present  and  the  late  war,  that  enormous  superiority 
in    intelligence,    which    it   exhibits    over   the    armies    both   o£ 
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very  true  that  every  child 
gw:%  to  scuooi  ;  mat  every  boy  is  compelled  by  law 
to  read  and  write.  But  Mr.  Citadwick  very  cjucL 
the  matter,  when  he  points  to  that  circumstance  and  nvft. 
'  Vou  see  what  it  is  to  have  an  educated  army.  Make  our  Boa- 
commissioned  oCBccrs  and  pri\~ates  as  conversant  with  books  M 
the  Prussians  soldiers  arc,  and  they  will  do  what  the  PrusiiaBft 
do.  Meanwhile,  where  will  you  iind  four  English  dragoons, 
who,  like  the  four  Uhlans  at  Nancy,  would  manage  by  their 
intelligence  to  make  a  whole  population  l>elivc  that  an  anB« 
was  upon  them.'  The  four  Uhlans  who  rotle  into  Nancy  aoJ 
took  it,  were  four  (ifentlcmen ;  two  of  them  noble — bearing  ^ 
title  of  Graf — one  the  son  of  a  banker,  the  other  of  the  kerprr  of 
a  lai^e  hotel,  in  Berlin.  When  we  see  youn^^  English  noblfi 
and  bankers'  sons,  and  hotel-keepers'  sons,  serving  side  by, 
privates  in  a  regiment  of  horse,  we  shall  ejcpect,  and  have 
to  expect,  quite  as  much  of  them  as  these  four  gallant 
gentlemen  rendered  to  their  country. 

It  was  the  sheer  necessity  of  conquest  which  drove  Prai 
her  present  military  system.  Forbidden  by  France  to 
foot  more  than  forty  thousand  meu — yet  secretly  drlermii 
the  first  favourable  opjwrtunity  to  rebel — her  able  ministers 
one  set  of  her  youth  out  of  the  mnks  at  the  end  of  twoyeAn,i 
filled  their  places  with  another.  The  process  has  been 
on,  with  slight  modifications  ever  since,  and  the  world  acr» 
astonishment  what  it  has  ma<le  of  her.  We  di>  not  reqai 
— nor  could  we  persuade  our  people  to  bear  it,  For 
service  in  IMissia  is  a  very  diflprent  thing  from  militar 
with  us.  Prussia  has  neither  an  India  to  govern,  nor  colonics 
defend.  Her  regiments — whether  tliey  be  of  boree,  or  fool, 
artillery — are  nothing  more  than  militia  re^ments  till  w»r 
Then  they  must  all  go  wherever  tJiey  are  ordcrrd,  widUB 
realm  or  across  the  border  as  they  have  just  donr — their  m^ 
swelled  with  reserves — perhaps  even  more  to  be*  trusted  than  tfaf 
young  soldiers  round  whom  they  pather.  We  do  not  nerd  this. 
are  not,  like  the  French  or  Prussians,  nn  a^^rressire  proplr — oci 
we  were,  our  insular  situation,  which  protects  us  from  being 
invaded,  would  tlirow  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
invading  and  keeping  jHisscssion  of  the  territories  of  oar 
boar.  But  we  have  homes  and  hearths  to  defend^  tnstatal 
maintain  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  a  certain  plaor  to 
the  comity  of  nations,  from  which  we  eannot  descend  wil 
both  shame  and  sorrow.  In  order  to  keep  us  in  our  pn>ner 
as  a  great  jwwcr,  we  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  mull 
force  disposable  for  service  all  over  the  world.    In  older  lo 
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;  and  hearths  sale,  and  to  maintain  our  domestic  rights 
Kid  liberties,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  a 
fecandary  army,  and  have  it  in  the  best  possible  order.  In  plain 
inpua^e,  for  us  the  severance  of  the  regular  army  from  the 
militia  is  so  far  a  necessity}  that  no  House  of  Commons  would 
nrer  consent  to  sec  them  fused  into  one.  And  it  is  so  far  au 
uvantage,  also,  that  the  hardship  of  requiring  the  whole  male 
M^ulation,  without  distinction  of  ranks,  and  within  certain  ages, 
p  be  enrolled,  armed,  disciplined,  and  exercised  for  their  own 
|efence,  and  the  defence  of  their  country,  need  not  be  other  than 
fery  light.    Indeetl,  we  may  go  further.    VVIien  we  find  a  Govern- 

fent  wise  enough  and  vigorous  enough  to  understand  these 
uthi,  and  to  act  upon  them,  we  shall  know  tliat  the  noblemen 
ind  gentlemen  of  whom  it  is  composed,  are  both  from  study 
tnd  practice  constitutional  statesmen.  Our  readers  will,  we  are 
(ore,  forgive  us  if  we  stop  one  moment  to  prove  our  own  words. 
The  laws  which  deal  with  the  militia  force  of  the  realm  have 
indergonc  so  man)'  changes,  and  arc  so  complicated  and  confused, 
(bat  their  tendency  is  to  darken,  rather  than  enlighten  us,  in  re- 
tard to  the  duties  which  every  Englishnmn  owes  to  his  country, 
[f  we  took  our  ideas  exclusively  from  them,  we  should  believe  that 
Irith  Parliament  it  rested  from  time  to  time  to  determine  how  many 
Jicn  shall  be  enrolled,  and  to  enrol  them  either  by  the  clumsy 
iroress  of  the  old-fashioned  ballot,  or,  as  is  done  now,  by  boat  of 
Irum.  But  a  greater  mistake  than  this  never  was  committed.  Tlie 
bilitia  laws,  with  the  cumbrous  machinery  for  working  them,  are 
innovations  upon  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land — not  nbro- 
^ting,  nor  even  noticing  it,  but  simply  overlaying  it  with  a 
Ibachinery,  which  did  well  enough  in  times  when  steam  and  the 
Mectric  telegraph  were  unknown,  but  which  is  obsolete  now. 
Rooking  beyond  these,  however,  we  find  that  from  time  imme- 
morial— from  a  period  so  long  back  as  the  days  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
^very  Englishman  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty  was  liable, 
In  case  of  need,  to  military  service.  The  constitution  of  English 
tociety  is,  therefore,  in  its  origin,  as  completely  military  as  that 
i>f  Prussia  was  rendered  by  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  The  trinoda 
kecejisiiasy  which  was  binding  on  our  forefathers,  constrained  all  free 
men,  between  the  ages  just  specified,  to  three  special  services.  If 
Dot  in  holy  orders,  or  physically  disqualified,  every  Englishman 
Vros  bound,  when  duly  summoned,  to  appear  in  arms,  and  to  take 
%a  active  part  in  suppressing  riots,  putting  down  rebellion,  and 
^aiating  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Whether  capable  of 
bearing  arms  or  not,  he  was  constrained — the  priest  nquaUy  with 
the  layman — to  aid  in  the  construction  of  fortresses  and  other 
Works  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.     And  lastly,  it  was  hi»  duty 
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to  contribute,  in  person  or  otbertriSe,  towanls  keeping  the  Kinffi 

highways  and   bridg^es  in  repair.      Nor  did  ihe  introdactioo  * 

the  Normans  of  their  own  customs  innovate  further  upon 

state  of  things,  than  that  the  King  acquired  through  them  vi 

he  had  not  before,  the  services  of  the  feudal  an^y,  which  br 

claimed  the  right,  when  the  occasion  arose,  of  carrving  with  fauc 

to  his  wars,  whether  these  were  foreign  or  douieiiic.     But  tlie 

conditions  under  which  the  feudal  array  assembled,  and  iheUnUts 

imposed  by  law  upon  the  compulsory  service  of  the  levies^  as 

they  tended  more  to  strengthen  than  to  relax  tlie  bond  uf  nniiia 

between  the  vassal  and  his  lord,  so  they  stood  in  t}ic  way  nthcr 

than  promoted  the  creation  of  a  class  apart  from  other  cUsMt^ 

whose  special  business  should   be  war.      Kven  wlien  templrd  In 

the  offer  of  pay,  or  the  prospect  of  plunder,  to  keep  tLe  field  wjlh 

his  retainers    beyond    the  stipulated  number  of  days,  ur — u  tn 

course  of  time  came  to  be  a  common  occurrence — when  coo- 

trarting  with  the  sovereign  for  a  contingent  of  Armed  iDcs  to 

follow  the  royal  standard,  xUxe  chief  had  no  means  of  estabBsliillf 

between  his  people  and  the  State,  relations  similar  in  an}  n'ap«ct 

u»   those   which  subsist  in  our  day   between  the   State  and    \X$ 

standing  armies.    The  war  ended,  officers  and  men  alike  retorocd 

to  their  homes,  and  resumed  their  pacific  occu}>ations, 

again  cultivators  of  the  soil,  ur  meclianics  or  traders,  aa  tbe 

might  be.     And  they  all  foil  back  at  the  same  time  into  the  ol 

isixon  militia — the  yoMt  comitatus^  or  strength  of  tlic    couotj 

on   whom  rested  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  King^**  peaCBi 

though    they    were    tM)t    compelled,    except    in   case    of   fc«icj^ 

invasion,  to  pa&s  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  shiiet. 

V\'e  draw  from  these  premises  two  conclusioiu :  first,  tliaK  tht 
constitution  of  this  country  has  from  time  immemorial  eatniftcd 
ike  defence  of  the  realm  to  the  sovereign ;  and  next,  that 
militarr  forces  of  the  Crown  are,  and  always  hare  been,  ki 
toijetlier  for  defensive  purposes  only.  For  oflcnairc  wan^  — ' 
ol  foreign  conquest — the  law  uf  F.iLgland  has  never  made  pro-' 
vision.  Now,  as  in  old  times,  after  war  has  been  declared,  tlr 
Crown  may  send  iu  forces  abroad  to  carri  tm  hostilities  ii 
the  enemy's  cimntry,  or  in  the  country  of  an  atlr.  Bui  the  so) 
object  of  every  foreign  expedition  is,  and  always  lias  t>een,  in 
eve  of  the  law,  to  guanl  the  realm  from  hurt  This  U  clcarli 
shown  in  tbe  lone  of  all  the  appeals  made  by  tlie  Plaotannett 
and  the  Tudors  to  their  parliaments,  tkhen  abuot  to  caiTT  * 
arms  into  foreign  parts;  indeed  mi  recendy  as  tbe  ereat 
War,  whea  Charles  collected  a  force  in  tbe  north,  with  a  « 
put  down  actnal  rebellioa  in  Scotland,  be  was  obliged  to  \\ 
the  proceeding   by   alle^iof  that  the  Scots   were   prepanog 
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idc    England,  and  tbat  it  was  necessary  to  anticipate  their 
mttack. 

We  have  refered  to  these  nlj  rustoms,  not  under  the  idea  that 
they  can  ever  be  revived  in  their  integrity ;  but  only  to  sbow 
that,  by  the  law  and  Lonstitution  of  this  realm,  every  able-bodied 
man  is  due,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  the  State.  Indeed^  the  po&se 
comitaius  is  still  an  institution  among  us  ;  of  which  use  was  made 
not  longer  ago  than  1S28,  when  rirk-burning  and  marhinc-break- 
ing  were  the  rage  in  Kent  aud  Hampshire.  If  we  look  abroad 
also,  among  other  free  nations,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  obli- 
gation is  binding  on  their  citizens.  The  militia-service  in  the 
United  States  is  obligatorr.  Militiamen  or  volunteers,  they  were 
— both  alike  in  time  of  trouble  bound  by  military  law — who  waged 
and  ctjmpleted  the  war  of  North  against  South.  In  Switzerland, 
every  man  between  the  ages  of  18  and  'S^  spends  throe  months 
annually  under  arms  ;  not  as  our  militia  do,  in  billets  or  quarters, 
but  for  the  most  part  under  canvas.  Indeed,  the  military  tmin- 
ing  of  the  Swiss  begins  even  earlier  than  this;  for  their  boys,  as 
they  are  compellcrd  by  law  to  attend  school,  so  at  school  they  are 
regularly  drilled.  And  finally  from  25  to  40  all  the  male  |K)pu- 
Ution  is  held  to  belong  to  the  reserve;  not  tuniing  out  as  tlieir 
juniors  do,  for  two  or  three  months'  training,  but  liable  to  be 
railed  up  in  utsc  of  war ;  and  in  peace  inspected  a  certain  number 
of  times  in  the  year,  when  they  apj^ear  in  uniform,  aud  show  that 
their  arms  arc  in  good  order.  So  also  Belgium  has  its  militia, 
attached  by  battalions  to  line-regiments,  wearing  the  same  uni- 
form, and  joining  them  at  the  anuual  summer  trainings;  just  as 
the  Pnissian  Landwehr  turn  out  to  take  part  in  the  autumnni 
mano^'uvres.  Is  there  any  reason  at  all  why  !>ome  such  custom 
should  not  be  intrwluced  into  England  ?  None  that  we  can 
see.  England,  as  she  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  st> 
she  has  more  to  lose  than  any  other  by  unsuccessful  war  ;  and, 
though  her  policy  be  undoubtedly  a  poli<*y  of  peace,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  peace  of  nations  is  never  safe,  unless  they  be 
able  to  assert  it  for  themselves.  Neither  let  it  be  said  that  tlie 
English  people  will  not  submit  to  military  discipline,  nor  be 
prevailed  upon  to  give  up  their  valuable  time  for  tbe  purpose  of 
acquiring  military  proficiency.  The  English  people  will  neither 
submit  to  military  discipline  nor  give  up  their  time  to  the 
acquisition  of  proficiency  in  military  exercises,  if  these  things 
be  demanded  of  tliem»  with  disiTimination.  But  pass  a  law  ren- 
dering all  classes  alike — the  noble,  the  knight,  the  squire,  the 
burgess,  the  artisan,  the  peasant — liable  in  person  to  service  in 
the  militia,  and  the  nation  will  accept  the  obligation,  not  only 
without  repining,  but  cheerfully.  And  to  something  of  this  sort 
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wc  must  come,  if  we  desire  to  combine  safctj  with  econo 
For  steam  has,  t(i  a  preat  extent,  bridgeJ  the  ocean  over,  TemlCTinr 
war  in  Lincohishire  or  Kent  or  even  in  Surrey*  scarcely  morr 
improbable  some  day  than  war  at  the  gates  of  Paris  was  (vn- 
sidered  to  be  a  year  ago.  For  us,  then,  not  leas  than  for  aci 
continental  neighlxnirs,  there  seems  to  be  but  a  choice  of  tww 
evils.  Either  we  must  keep  on  f<iot  largely  increased  sta&t)io^ 
armies,  without  regard  tu  the  fact  that  the  standing*  armies  ivjtb 
of  Austria  and  of  France  failed  them  in  the  hour  of  nee' 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  moderate  force  of  prufessiorukl  soil 
we  must  so  deal  with  the  male  population  of  the  country  as  \iat 
a  defensive  army,  well  appointed,  well  organise<l,  and  adequatfli 
disciplined,  shall  be  ready,  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  tj- 
take  the  field  in  numbers  equal  to  the  occasion.  What  «r  re- 
quire is  something  like  this : — 

Ever)'  able-bodied  man,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24,  Wlfii 
a  native  born  subject  of  the  Crown  or  a  naturalised  l£uglishu)»n. 
provided  he  be  not  in  holy  orders,  nor  engaged  in  the  edocatinn 
of  youth,  nor  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  oo'htao 
be  by  law  held  liable — himself  personally,  not  by  substitatc  at 
deputy — to  domestic  military  service.  This  liability  in  thf 
first  or  active  class  of  militia  should  extend  over  six  yean, 
during  which  the  services  of  the  militiaman  ought  to  be  at  thf 
disj)osal  of  the  Government  at  any  moment,  and  in  any  p 
within  the  limits  of  the  three  kingdoms.  At  the  end  oif 
years  his  name  should  be  transferred  from  the  list  uf  active 
that  of  local  militia,  of  which  he  should  continue  to  be  a  uem 
throughout  six  years  more  ;  which,  mustered,  say  once  a  Tear  to 
insure  that  its  numbers  are  forthcoming,  should  not  be  required 
except  in  case  of  actual  invasion  to  take  up  arms  or  to  be  movfd 
beyond  the  county  in  which  the  men  aie  settled.  There  can  \» 
no  difficulty  in  getting  accurate  lists  of  both  classes  of  ofo, 
through  the  overseers  of  parishes,  or  the  clerks  of  unions;  oitt 
in  keeping,  and  from  time  to  time  revising,  and  assorting  tbfiB 
at  the  War  Office,  whence  the  whole  machine  must  be  worked. 

The   total  number  of  young   men   fit  fur  militury  serricp  ii 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24,  ni 
be   very  great ;    of  those    between    18   and   36,  enormous, 
should   never  find  it   necessary  to  emboily  them   all,  unless 
enemy  were  upon  us.     There  could  be  no  need  for  more 
moderate  proportion  of  them,  in  times  of  peace,  actuallv 
arms.     Take  three  hundred  thousand   men  as  the  extreme 
uf  this  proportion,  and   deal  with   it  thus: — The  youth 
county  assemble    in    their  respective   parishes,   or   where 
happen  to  be  very  populous,  as  in  large  towns,  at  varioas 
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in  their  respective  parishes,  and  draw  from  an  urn  cards — some 
marked  1,  some  2,  some  3 — the  rest  being  blank.  All  the  youths 
drawing  cards  marked  No.  1  pass  into  one  category.  All  who 
draw  cartls  No.  2  into  another.  AH  who  draw  ranis  No.  3  into 
a  third.  The  rest  are  for  this  turn  free.  They  have  ilrawn  blanks, 
but  will  be  ballotted  for  again  at  a  future  time.  Here,  then,  are 
three  hundrtxl  thousand  men  at  our  disposal,  and  we  proceed  to 
distribute  them.  All  youths  holding  No.  1  tickets  must  regard 
themselves  as  actually  embodied,  and  pass  at  once  into  the 
charge  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  told  off  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  are  formed  into  squads,  companies,  batta- 
lions, according  to  their  counties,  and  at  some  convenient  place 
or  places  in  each  county  begin  llieir  military  instruction.  It 
will  be  continued,  and  the  garrison  duty  of  the  tliree  kingdoms 
taken,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  hundred  thousaml  embodied  militia, 
throughont  some  specified  period,  which  ought  on  no  account  to 
cover  less  than  twelve  months.  At  the  termination  of  this 
interval,  class  No.  1  return  to  their  homes ;  and  their  places 
are  taken  by  class  No.  2.  These  again  make  way  in  their 
turn  for  class  No.  3,  during  the  progress  of  whose  training  a 
second  ballot  takes  place.  Finally,  for  one  fortnight  before 
each  class  breaks  up  the  whole  ought  to  be  gathernl  into 
corps,  say  of  five-and-twenty  thousand  each,  and  practised  with 
troops  of  the  line  of  all  arms  in  military  movements  on  a  large 
scale. 

Of  course  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this,  as  there  are 
of  all  reasonable  proposals,  but  they  need  not  be  regarded  as 
insu  perable. 

P'irst,  Lords-Lieutenant  of  counties,  with  their  deputies,  must 
surrender  their  most  valued  privileges ;  and  the  home,  like  the 
active,  army  take  orders  from  head -quarters.  Next,  manceuvres 
on  a  large  scale,  to  be  useful,  must  not  be  executed  at  fixed 
localities.  Our  farmers  must  be  content  to  see  their  fields 
marched  over,  and,  possibly,  their  fences  somewhat  damaged 
year  by  year  when  the  crops  are  gathered  in ;  and  Parlia- 
ment must  provide  the  means  of  making  to  them  a  just  com- 
pensation. Finally,  a  militia,  such  as  we  require,  most  be 
effectually  officered,  which  cannot  be  brought  about  unless  the 
gentlemen  accepting  commissions  in  the  force  have  a  fair  pro- 
spect held  out  to  them  of  professional  advancement.  And 
surely  this  may  be  done  by  considering  all  who  devote  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  training  of  soldiers — whether  these 
belong  to  the  general  or  to  the  limited  service  army-^-eligible  for 
I  promotion,  for  exchanges,  and  retirements.  During  the  war  of 
■  the  first  French  Revolution  Mr.  Pitt  raised  an  army  of  reserve 
I  2  N  2  on 
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on  this  principle.     It  was  not  to  exceed  sixty  thoasaad  zora 


But  the  officers  of  tiie 


army 


»f  rcscne  were  taken  from  the  lar 


Ihi 


iked 


some 


class  which  gave  ofliccrs 
constant  exchanges 

g-eneral  ofliccrs.*  Why  should  not  the  same  plan  oe  aaopiw 
with  a  niiliii:!,  rendered  as  cfTcclivc  as  the  sort  of  militia  of  whicii 
we  are  skctt  hing  the  outline  must  soon  become.  Would  tht 
country  he  put  to  intolerable  charges  by  these  means?  Wc 
think  not,  nt  least  not  permanently  so,  and  for  the  foUovin^ 
reasons : — 

When  you  have  fairly  launched  a  defensive  force  on  wlii< 
perfect  rtliuncc  cau  be  placed,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  keep 
foot  a  standing  arm}',  cither  so  strong  in  point  of  numbers  as 
which  we  now  maintain,  or  so  extravagantly  over-officered. 
this  moment,  and  probably  for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  we 
afford  to  reduce  a  man  even  of  our  regular  infantry.  ^  Bat  i 
moment  there  is  not  a  regiment  in  the  seri'ice,  whether  it 
horse  or  of  f<n>t,  which  lias  not  very  many  more  officers  attarl 
to  it  than  the  exigencies  of  the  service  require.  The  comi 
ment  of  oHiccrs  in  the  Prussian  armv  is  one  captain  and 
sulialtcrns  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  infantry  soldiers.  Witli 
a  company  of  fifty  men  had,  the  other  day>  the  same  number 
officers,  and  now  tliat  our  companies  are  raised  on  paper 
seventy  rank  and  file,  seventy  men  are  as  abundantly  ofliccrrd 
England  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  in  Prussia.  Again, 
army  list  exhibits,  independently  of  the  foot  guards,  the  i 
brigade,  and  local  corps,  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
infantry  regiments.  Raise  each  infantry  regiment  to  a  peace  « 
blishment  of  a  thousand  men,  giving  to  it  the  power  i)f  expansii 
in  war  to  two  thousand  or  more,  and  your  one  hundred  and  ni 
regiments  will  shrink  at  once  into  something  like  sixty,  if  ini 
this  figure  be  reached.  Thus  you  have  to  your  hand  officers  enoaj 
to  take  charge  of  a  hundreil  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  ii 
assuming  these  to  be  all  infantry.  Nor  must  wo  lose  sight 
those  meritorious  gentlemen  who.  under  all  the  flisadvant 
of  the  militia  system  as  it  has  hitherto  subsisted,  liave  done 
country  such  excellent  service.  For  not  a  it^w  of  them  there 
be  vacancies  if  they  be  willing  to  enter  the  army  in  a  junior  rani 
If  they  prefer  keeping  their  social  position,  and  are  independent  of 
a  profession,  they  may  be  regarded  as  officers  tn  secondt  retd)^. 


•  The  Anny  of  licaervc  tlicd  out  by  degiecs  iolo  parrisoa  battaJiooi,  of  whiA 
60  receuily  as  181.1,  ihere  remained,  if  we  recollect  right,  tweWe  or  thirt«eD.  TV 
late  General  Needbam  oomnianiletl  oae  of  tbt-m,  the  Uiird  garrisuu  tiatt»Uoa;  aod 
fir.  Col.  T.  P.  Nott.  now  a  Stafl'-offlc4ir  of  Peusiooersi,  aeems  to  have  ytmX  to 
the  fint  garriaoii  battalion. 
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when  more  tban  the  first  hundred  thousand  are  called  out,  to 
assume  command.  So  far  from  entailing:  ou  the  roimtry  an 
increased  outlay,  our  belief  is  that,  in  a  feiv'  years,  the  saving 
would  be  enormous  ;  because  the  half-pay  list  might  be  almost 
entirely  exhausted  by  calling  up  all  now  upon  it,  who  are  capable 
of  serving*,  and  giving  them  work  to  do  in  the  militia. 

What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  volunteers,  what  of  the  yeo- 
manry cavalry?  The  latter  you  cannot  fostnr  with  too  much 
rare.  Recent  events  have  shown  that  active  and  intelligent 
cavalry,  so  far  from  losing  their  value,  have  enormously  increased 
it,  since  arms  of  precision  came  into  use.  Charges  upon  squares, 
i»r  even  upttn  well-formed  lines  of  infantry,  we  shall  never, 
perhaps,  see  again.  Those  thai  occurred  in  the  Franco-German 
war  proved  eminently  disastrous.  But  the  Prussian  horsemen 
have  shown  how  pnxligiously  armies  benefit  by  having  an  ample 
force  of  cavalry,  with  which  to  scour  the  country  near  and  round 
the  enemy — to  cut  off  his  supplies,  to  obtain  intelligence,  to  com- 
plete defeats,  and  to  keep  open  our  own  communications.  Now, 
our  yeomanry,  with  a  little  more  drill  and  practice  than  they 
g-et  at  present,  would  perform  all  these  senices  quite  as  well  as 
they  are  performed  by  the  Prussian  Uhlans,  and  better  tban 
they  probably  would  be  performed  by  our  regular  cavalry.  We 
cannot  indeed  alford  to  lose  a  man  of  these  latter,  for  they  must 
be  the  back-bone  of  our  whole  mounted  force,  to  whatever  figure 
il  mav  reacli.  But  the  general  intelligence  of  the  yeomen  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  would  render  them  invaluable  in 
case  of  invasion.  We  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  volun- 
tary service  in  the  yeomanry,  where  each  private  provides  his 
own  horse,  his  own  uniform  ; — everything,  in  short,  except  his 
arms — ought  to  exempt  from  liability  to  serve  in  the  militia  ;  but 
OQ  crmdition.  The  yeomanry  trooper  once  enrolled,  must  enrol 
for  three  years  ;  and  be  prepared,  in  addition  to  his  squad,  troop, 
and  regiinental  drills,  tn  give  up  one  fortnight  every  year  to  opera- 
tions in  mana'uvre.  Being  a  farmer  himself,  hi*  will  soon  come 
to  understand  the  importance  of  these  operations,  and  be  the 
better  disposed  to  accept,  and  to  recommend  his  neighbours  to 
accept,  with  a  good  grace,  the  compensation  for  damages,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  Parliament  shall  vote. 

In  like  manner,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  enrolment  into 
battalions  of  volunteer  infantry  and  artillery,  of  such  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  especially  in  large  towns,  as  are,  like  the  yeomanry, 
willing  to  clothe  and  equip  themselves  with  everything  except 
arms.  But  the  dismounted,  like  the  mounted  volunteers,  must 
engage  for  three  years  ;  be  subject,  just  as  the  militia  are,  all  that 
white  to  military  law,  when  embodied  ;  and  prepare  tbemsclvcs, 
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in  addition  to  tbcir  company  and  battalion  drill,  to  take  pari  lo 
annual  manccuvrcs,  for  whatever  length  of  time,  witliiu  foutteeo 
days  "^'"^y  be  required  of  them.  Officers  for  both  yeomaarv  am) 
volunteers  may  not  he  so  easily  found  as  for  the  militia;  but  the 
mystery  of  commanding  a  company  or  a  troop  is  scarcely  so  d 
as  that  a  young  gentleman  of  average  ability  may  not  succeed  i 
glutting  to  the  l>ott*jm  of  it,  after  one  or  two  annual  trainings. 
all  events,  the  experiment  is  well  worth  trying. 

And  now  a  word  or  two,  before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  cl 
in  reference  first  ti>  the  standing  army,  and  next  to  the  requir 
ments,  both  of  that  and  of  the  army  uf  reserve,  in  the  importsnt 
matter  of  administration  and  supply.  With  respect  to  thr 
standing  army,  we  content  ourselves  by  suggesting  that  the  great 
object  of  the  military  authorities  ought  to  be  to  make  it  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts  ;  gradually  but  slowly,  as  the  force  beooma 
efl*ective,  to  reduce  its  numbers,  provided  peace  be  matured — Dot 
by  sending  trained  men  about  their  business,  as  was  done  the 
other  day,  but  by  transferring  them  to  the  reserve ; — and  to  milcc 
these  reductions,  when  they  can  be  made  with  safety,  cxclnsivci; 
from  the  infantry.  'Jlie  artillery  of  the  British  army  oi 
to  be  in  a  far  greater  proportion  to  the  other  branches  of 
service  than  the  artillery  of  any  other  country  in  the  world 
Insteail  of  180  field-guns — the  utmost  which,  by  any  expcdieoi 
we  could  now  put  in  the  field,  we  should  be  able  to 
out  twice  that  amount  at  least, — better  if  we  saj  thri< 
— fully  manned,  horsed,  and  appointed.  Oar  cavalry,  a 
should  not  fall  short  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  mouni 
sabres.  With  these  and  our  home  force — a  portion  of  which  miglu 
easily  be  rendered  eflcctive  as  garrison  artillery,  wc  could  pX 
on  very  well  in  time  of  peace,  if  the  infantry  did  not  cxc 
a  hundred  thousand,  all  told.  Indeed  but  for  India, 
should  feel  {>erfectly  safe  with  fifty  thousand  regular  infao 
under  their  colour-s  after  the  reserves  were  in  such  a  statu 
would  enable  us  to  expand  them  to  a  hundred  dious&nd  in 
event  of  a  sudden  call.  But  field  artillery  and  cavalry  y 
cannot  make  efficient,  except  after  a  year  or  two  of  training 
without  continued  practice  the  training  both  of  the  artiilcrym 
and  the  trooper  is  soon  forgotten.  No  doubt  India,  though 
drain  us  of  men,  pays  its  own  military  expenses.  So  fi 
therefore,  the  country  is  not,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
heavily  hurdene<I  by  iKnng  obliged  to  keep  on  foot  a  hund 
than  if  it  mustered  only  fifty  thousand  infantry.  But 
drawback  remains,  that,  till  some  steps  arc  taken  to  render  c 
vice  in  India  to  a  certain  extent  distinct  from  service  elsewh 
we  really  cannot  see  our  w.iy  either  to  large  reductions  in 
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strength  of  the  iufaatry  or  to  a  satisfactory  working  of  a  system 
of  short  servitude,  whether  in  the  iulaotrj  or  the  cavalry  or  the 
artillery. 

The  general  principle  on  which  the  standing  army  of 
England  ought  to  be  dealt  with  is,  however,  obvious  enough.  An 
overwhelming  artillcr>',  such  as  shall  sudice  fur  militia,  as  well 
as  regular  troops  in  the  field,  a  stout  cavalry,  and  an  infantry, 
small  but  perfert,  and  capable  of  rapid  expansion — give  us  these, 
in  addition  to  our  domestic  garrison,  and  panics  will  hereafter  be 
things  unknown  among  us. 

And  now  in  regard  to  transport  and  supply.  We  should  be 
glad  to  be  assured  that  the  staff  of  ever)'  railway  in  the  king- 
dom were  in  communication  with  the  War  Office  ;  that  every 
chairman  of  a  company,  every  traffic-manager,  every  station- 
master,  cngint^cr,  stoker,  and  porter,  had  received  his  instructions 
how  to  act  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies,  and  understood 
them.  We  should  be  further  glad  to  know  that  the  jiattem  gun 
and  pattern  fuse  for  field  artillery,  the  pattern  waggon,  ambu- 
lance, and  general  e(|uipment  for  field  hospitals,  were  not  only 
settled,  but  in  jiroiess  of  rapid  completion.  It  would  be  a  still 
greater  satisfaction  to  us  to  learn  that  the  armament  of  our  for- 
tresses was  making  progress;  that  Gibraltar  and  Malta  were 
supplied  with  something  more  efficacious  than  the  old  smooth- 
bore sixty-four  pounder ;  and  that  of  breech-loaders  there  were 
sufficient  to  arm  as  they  ought  to  be  armed,  the  whole  or  even 
a  moiety  of  the  men  that  we  count  upon  as  our  army  of  reserve. 
As  to  knapsacks,  haversacks,  blankets,  camp-kettles,  and  all  the 
appliances  requiretl  when  troops  take  the  field,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  were  a  sudden  call  made  for  these  things,  it  could  be  but 
indifferently  answered-  Mr.  Cardwell,  however,  is  not  idle;  he 
has  established  schools  of  military  instruction,  which  militia 
and  volunteer  officers  are  invited  to  attend.  He  is  trying  ex- 
periments with  mitrailleuses.  He  is  determined,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, to  go  on  experimenting  till  he  shall  have  discovered 
the  best  possible  garrison  gun,  and  then,  we  presume,  to  make  it. 

We  doilo  not  object  to  this;  far  from  it.  Vahat  qnmitum.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  would  it  not  be  judicious  to  let  Major  Palliser, 
or  some  other  expert,  trj"  whether  or  not  good  use  might  be  made 
of  the  piles  of  ordnance  which  now  cumber,  and  for  years  past 
have  cumbered  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich  ?  Nor  is  this  all.  Often 
as  the  Government  has  Iwen  warnc<l  that  nothing  atWotilwich  is 
really  safe, — often  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  active 
enemy,  forcing  his  way  up  the  Thames,  could  without  difficulty 
destroy  our  moat  important  reserves,  even  if  he  attempted 
nothing  more,  wc  arc  still  without  that  supplementary  maga- 
ji  zine. 
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zinc,  at  a  safe  point  inland,  wliich  Las  been  %Q  ropeatwlly  atki 
for, — wc  believe,  pnyccteJ, — and  is  s<*  sorely  needed.  If  Mn* 
CardwcU  and  bis  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance  will  bul 
turn  their  attention  to  this  matter,  thpy  may  render  to  thecountri 
a  very  important  service.  W*e  venture  also  to  suggest  that  sou« 
such  organisation  of  the  wagjfons  and  draft  cattle  of  the  wholi 
country  as  was  effected  during  the  War  of  the  French  Revolutir 
be  a^in  matured.  If  arrangements  were  made  whcrcbv  m 
General  commanding  a  district  could  be  informed  where,  and 
what  extent,  the  private  carriagfes  and  horses  within  the  limit*  aj 
hii  command  mi^^ht  l)e  made  available  in  ctac  of  need,  a  prodi- 
gious step  would  be  taken  towards  rendering  our  reserve  force 
mobile,  and  therefore  available,  at  a  few  days'  notice.  TlxR 
still  time — thanks  to  the  turn  which  events  have  taken  oo  tht 
Continent — to  think  of  these  and  other  matters  akin  to  them*  an< 
lo  make  at  least  a  beginnintr  in  actinir  upon  the  thought.  Let 
express  the  hope  that  Mr,  Card  well,  taking  a  wiser  view  of  ll 
situation  than  seems  to  be  entertained  by  more  than  one  of 
colleagues,  will  not  allow  an  opportunity  to  escape  from 
such  as  may  never  come  again. 


Art.  IX. —  Count  Dismarch^g  Circular  Letters  to  Forrign  Cow*<? 

1870. 

THE   time  has  not  yet  come  for  an  inquirv  either  into  tkf 
causes  or  the  ultimate  results  of  the  temjicfli  that  is  oav 
sweeping  over   Europe.     We    can  already  clearly   ace    thai  dir 
diplomatic  science  of  modern  timc£  must  be  re-cast, 
no  portion  of  the  European   equilibrium  in  which  tiie  poi 
France   di^es  not    form  an   important  clement,  and    that  clrmt 
must  now  he  struck  out  of  every  calculation.      What  will  be 
position  of   the  Scandinavian   Powers    before   Germany,   or 
the  Ottoman  Empire  Ix'fore  Russia?     These  are  probltrint 
wliich   statesmen  will  have  to   grapple   before  long.     The  i 
lence    of  M>ig  Imttalions*    will   not   suffer   them    to    sleep; 
they  do  not  constitute  the  pre&siug  interest  of  tlie  moment, 
the*  midst  of  the  devouring  calamities  of  the  present  wau 
have  little  heart  to  s]>eculate  ujton  more  diAtaut  and  conCii 
eviU.    The  hope  of  peace  is  the  one  solicitude  of  all  who  arv  ni 
maddened  by  the  bloodthirstiness  of  conflict.      Pfow  is  all   Cl 
desolation  to  l>e  arrested ';     Can  no  resource  be  ftmnd  in  the 
fluencc  of  neutrals,  in  the  calmer  judgment  of  the 
[lelvcai,  to  bring  these  i>alamities  ti>  an  end?      U  ii  ^ 
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two  nations  so  civilised,  so  loud  in  philaQdiropic  profession, 
sliould  be  able  to  fin»J  no  better  way  to  accommodate  their  ron- 
Hicting  wishes  than  a  butchery  and  a  devastation  which  will  not 
make  agreement  easier,  and  which  no  agreement  can  undo? 
Cannot  we,  wlio  have  nolhinjj  to  lose  or  gain  by  the  issue,  who 
were  strangers  to  the  qiiurrcl  and  to  the  rivalry  out  of  which  it 
sprang,  do  anything  to  bring  the  combatants  to  a  more  reasonable 
mind  ? 

Whatever  the  duties  of  neutrality  may  l>e,  men  must  be  of 
stone  who,  in  the  presence  of  so  much  misery,  can  refrain  from 
rejections  such  as  these.  To  what  extent  they  have  found  an 
expression  in  our  national  action  it  is  diflicult  to  say.  No  one 
CTin  doubt  that  a  strong  feeling  prevails  in  England  in  favour 
uf  some  effort  to  arrest  the  slaughter.  Whether  this  feeling  is 
shared  or  repudiated  by  the  Government  no  one  can  tell.  The 
disclaimers  put  forth  at  provincial  dinners  by  various  members 
of  the  Government  go  for  very  little.  Diplomatic  action  is  not 
necessarily  ineffective  because  it  is  unavowed.  The  moment 
when  its  character  should  change,  and  its  formal  garb  should  bt- 
iissumed,  is  a  matter  uf  delicacy,  on  which  the  outside  world  can 
arrive  at  no  safe  ojiinion.  We  have  fair  ground  for  hoping,  from 
the  known  disposition  of  the  Ministers  principallv  concerned, 
that  their  inaction  is  only  simulated,  and  that  they  are  watching, 
with  anxiety  at  least  equal  to  that  which  any  who  are  not 
responsible  can  feel,  for  the  moment  when  the  formal  mediation 
of  neutrals  can  advantageously  commence.  We  are,  however, 
fully  aware  how  low  the  influence  of  England  has  fallen.  The 
fictions  which  have  bi*en  our  grand  device  for  settling  all  internal 
difficulties  have  spread  to  every  part  of  the  national  affairs.  We 
bRVc  compromised  between  the  traditions  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  more  prudent  instincts  of  the  middle  class  by  a  foreign  policy 
which  never  acts,  and  by  an  army  which  is  too  weak  to  fight 
any  civilised  nation  except  under  the  wing  of  a  military  ally. 
If  our  remonstrances  are  to  be  valued  by  the  streugdi  which 
lies  behind  them,  they  arc  worth  about  as  much  in  Count  Bis- 
marck's scales  as  th*>8c  of  Belgium  or  Denmark,  But  our  self- 
imposed  weakness  does  not  relieve  us  from  all  resjwnsihility. 
In  ordinary  limes  silence  may  l)est  become  the  feeble.  It  ift 
useless  to  invite  rebuffs  by  expressing  opinions  that  are  not 
wanted  on  every  passing  European  event.  But  there  are  calami- 
ties which  transcend  all  ordinary  rules,  and  to  the  authors  of 
them  we  are  bound  to  speak  ;  to  give  advice,  if  it  will  be  re- 
ceived— if  not,  at  least  to  pronounce  a  judgment  and  record  « 
protest.  Rebuffs  suffered  in  such  a  cause  would  not  be  dishon- 
ourable: they  would  at  least  save  us  from  any  moral  complicit\ 
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witli  acts  nbicli  we  abhor,  and  from  the  clanger  of  being' estoppel 
by  a  seeming^  acquiesceiicr  at  tbis  time  from  tbe  cbancei  o( 
action  which  future  contingencies  might  offer. 

We  do  not  dispute  that  offers  of  mediation  must  depend  for 
their  opportunity,  and  for  their  justification  to  some  extent,  an 
the  mood  of  the  power  to  whom  they  arc  addressed.  It  is  can 
U.»  imagine  cases  in  which  the  offer  would  be  worse  tban  full) 
The  most  *  benevolent '  neutral  would  have  abstained  fro 
remonstrating  with  Brennus  In  the  Forum  or  Mubmoud  al 
the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  homilies  of  the  Foreig^n  OfBc* 
would  have  glanced  off  harmlessly  from  the  moral  armour  uf 
Rosas  or  Juarez.  Conquerors  of  the  barbaric  type  are  as  littl. 
willing  to  hear  argument  on  the  moral  obligations  of  flie  vie 
to  the  vanquished  as  the  cat  would  be  to  distruss  her  duties  to 
mouse.  Such  potentates  are  simply  human  beasts  of  prey, 
recf^nise  no  other  intervention  between  them  and  the  gratificatioa 
of  their  cupidity  and  their  revenge  than  that  which  can  m 
good  its  words  by  blows.  Any  more  pacific  approach 
receive  only  with  a  growl  of  menace.  An  appeal  to  mercv 
wasted  on  diem,  because  it  is  addressed  to  feelings  which  thi 
never  had  or  have  lost,  Notliing  will  arrest  their  career 
devastation  but  satiety  or  disaster. 

If  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  thoroughly  satisfied  themsclv 
that  the  Prussians  must  be  classed  in  this  category  of  conqueru 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  diplomatic  actii 
In  that  case  the  Prussians  enjoy  for  the  present  that  immunity  fi 
remonstrance,  which  is  the  privelege  of  triumphant  brute  fo 
But  if  the  Government  adopt  this  view,  they  must  have  t 
grounds  for  doing  so,  of  which  the  outside  world  bare  no 
ception.  The  Prussians  do  not  seem  in  the  least  anxious 
occupy  such  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  other  European  nali' 
They  lay  claim  to  no  such  immunity  from  neighbourly  criticism 
and  advice.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  invite  it.  In  hyp(K 
crisy  or  in  sincerity,  they  spontaneously  appear  at  the  bir  of 
opinion  to  ])leitd  their  cause  against  the  people  whom  they  are 
preparing  to  despoil.  Count  Bismarck's  Circular  Letters  to 
foreign  Courts,  wliatever  wc  may  think  of  their  style  of  argument, 
arc  an  acknowledgment  that  Prussia  expects  her  doings  to 
judged  by  neutral  nations,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  tri 
concern  t»»  her  to  procure  a  favourable  judgment.  If  in  answ 
to  this  challenge  our  Government  expresses  no  opinion,  we  must 
either  conclude  that  it  has  no  opinion  to  ^ive,  or  tbat  a  carefol 
consultation  with  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Childcrs  has  b^niabid 
from  the  mind  of  tbe  Cabinet  every  consideration  except  that  of 
terror, 


To  wliat  extent  Prussia  noald  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the 
neutrals,  if  distinctl)'  expressed,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
predict.  The  counsels  of  statesmen,  the  personal  prejudices  of 
the  king,  the  rising  cupidit}'  of  Germany,  the  clashing  claims 
•of  powers  who  as  yet  hare  only  combined  for  war,  will  all  hare 
an  important  inHuence  on  the  decision  of  Prussia;  and  their 
relative  strength  varies  from  day  to  day.  Hut,  in  words  at  least, 
she  does  not  betray  any  intention  to  defy  the  opinion  of  Europe. 
Her  chief  care  is  to  reassure  it,  and  avert  its  hostility.  Count 
Bismarck  does  not  rely  in  argument  on  the  rights  conferred 
by  victory,  or  on  the  precedents  which  he  would  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  quote  for  treating  cessions  of  territory  as  the  natural  prize 
of  a  successful  campaign.  He  does  not  give  any  encouragement 
to  the  doctrines  of  nationality  which  the  German  Professors  are 
now  invoking  to  justify  tJieir  schemes  of  annexation.  He  rather 
bases  his  projected  policy  on  considerations  which  appeal  to  the 
self-interest  of  other  powers.  He  tells  them  that  France  provoked 
this  war  without  the  slightest  pretext,  and  that  it  is  for  the  public 
interest  that  wanton  violators  of  the  peace  of  EurojTe  should  be 
punished.  He  insists  that  the  French  are  essentially  an  aggres- 
sive people,  that  the  Germans  are  essentially  pacific,  and  that  the 
Germans  must  have  a  frontier  which  will  protect  them  against 
the  military  spirit  of  France,  Europe  has  nothing  to  fear,  he  says, 
from  Germany,  but  Germany  has  everything  to  fear  from  France. 
It  is  in  the  interest  ol'  European  peace  that  he  claims  to  bind 
populations  to  the  German  Confedei'ation  which  are  heartily 
French  in  their  sympathies,  and  which,  having  been  long  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  hate  it  with  a  special  detestation. 

It  is  only  upon  these  grounds  that  we  shall  discuss  the  pro- 
posed terms  of  peace.  The  Vap  Victis  principle,  which  is  not 
ATOwed  by  German  statesmen,  but  is  loudly'  proclaimed  by 
journalists,  and  pamphleteers,  and  university  dignitaries,  is  in  its 
nature  not  one  that  will  bear  discussion.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the 
future.  Those  who  use  it  must  expect  that  it  will  some  day  be 
nsed  against  them ;  but  for  the  present  it  can  bo  indulged  in  with 
perfect  impunity.  France  has  but  a  jwor  chance  of  resistance 
within,  or  of  succour  from  without  But  that  circumstance 
scarcely  affects  the  broad  considerations  of  public  policy  wluch 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  are  bound  to  consider.  The  present 
campaign  has  been  a  wonderful  example  of  what  sagacity,  iiel|>ed 
by  folly,  can  achieve ;  but  sagacity  and  folly  are,  on  the  average, 
4listributed  with  tolerable  evenness  ujwn  nations  of  equal  civili- 
sation. A  strange  hazard  has  for  once  massed  all  the  talent  at 
Berlin  and  all  the  imbecility  at  Paris;  but  it  has  not  always 
•been  80.     Count  Bismarck  will  hardly  need   to  go  beyond  the 
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memories  of  some  of  his  older  companions  in  order  to  find 
conditions  accurately  reversed.  The  arranfrements  whirh  states- 
men oupht  to  contemplate  must  be  those  which  will  tend  to  make 
two  nations,  equal  in  bravery  and  scarcely  dissimilar  in  numbers, 
live  side  by  side  in  industry  and  peace.  They  will  be  very  blind 
if  they  base  their  plans  on  the  assumption  of  a  permanent  in- 
fi'riority  hi  French  military  talent ;  and  nothing  but  such  ui 
assumption  would,  even  in  Prussian  interests,  justify  conditions 
that  will  act  as  a  permanent  defiance. 

We  have  elsewhere  discussed  the  favourite  German  asse 
that  the  war  was  unprovoked  on  the  side  of  Prussia.  That  it 
been  received  with  so  much  assent  or  acquiescence  on  this 
iif  the  Channel  is  due  in  a  g^reat  degree  to  the  peculiarities  of 
English  political  thought.  Secured  in  a  great  measure  from 
attack  by  our  insular  position,  wc  do  not  appreciate  the  suscrpti- 
bility  of  other  nations  to  changes  that  take  place  in  the  terricoral 
and  political  arrangements  of  their  neiglilmurs.  Accustomed  to 
see  all  foreign  polic}*  directed  in  accordance  with  the  general 
wishes  of  the  nation,  we  ignore  the  importance  of  dynastic 
alliances,  and  laugh  at  those  who  fear  them.  And  lending  tu 
foreign  afTairs  only  a  fitful  and  spasmtnlic  attentiori,  we  are  apt  to 
judge  of  men*s  actions,  one  by  one,  in  an  isolated  manner.  aoJ 
to  look  on  as  farfetched  any  interpretation  which  seeks  to  decypher 
their  object  by  a  reference  to  those  which  have  gone  before 
Yet  even  with  these  limitations  our  measures  have  not  bwn 
equal  in  dealing  out  judgment  to  other  nations.  Let  us  conceiTT 
for  a  moment  that  it  was  Belgium  and  not  Spain  that  was  is 
question.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  was  Napoleon  IH.  and  not 
Bismarck  that  had  seized  the  ports  of  Ilamburg,  and  Bremen,  ml 
Kiel,  with  pretexts  as  empty,  and  after  campaigns  as  brilli«i)[ 
and  that  subsequently  he  had  made  an  effort  to  possess  hinisrll  >' 
Holland,  which  had  only  been  saved  fn)m  his  grasp  and  c«h 
verted  into  a  neutral  State  with  the  greatest  difliculty. 
then  let  us  imagine  that  one  night  we  were  startled  with 
intelligence  that  a  Napoleon  was  candidate  for  the  tbnoi 
Belgium.  Should  we  have  borne  the  intrigue  with  perfect 
nimity?  Even  if,  by  the  interference  of  some  third  Power, 
candidature  had  for  the  moment  been  wilhdraffn,  should  we 
l>een  quite  satisfied  without  some  assurance  that  the  at 
would  not  be  repeated  ?  That  so  rash  and  hasty  a  reco 
arms  was  justifiable,  according  to  modem  practice,  no  uab 
critic  could  maintain.  But  it  is  not  in  the  mouth  of  the 
derer  of  Denmark  and  of  Hanover  that  such  a  reproach  can 
The  crime  against  Europe  at  large,  and  against  France  hen 
was  very  great  and  real ;  the  crime  against  Prussia  was  Unit 
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ire  than  technical.  Hven  in  the  ^eatest  cause  such  a  calamity 
as  war  should  not  be  Incurred,  except  as  a  last  resource,  and  with 
a  fair  prosi>ect  of  benefits  commensurate  to  its  appalling  evils. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  made  a  charge  against  any  ruler  or  nation 
that  they  desired  to  secure  themselves  against  duplicity  and 
cupidity  such  as  that  which  has  been  displayed  for  the  last  seven 
years  by  the  Cjovernment  of  Berlin.  A  power  that  undertakes  a 
mission,  consisting  of  its  own  aggrandizement  at  its  neighbour's 
cost,  must  expect  to  be  the  object  of  suspicion.  How  far  Count 
Bismarck's  original  dejilgns  were  intended  to  go,  nobody  could 
tell.  Nothing  was  too  large  to  satisfy  the  martial  literature  of 
Germany.  This  only  was  certain — from  the  precedents  of  I8t)3 
and  1806 — that  the  blow,  when  it  came,  would  !«?  vigorous, 
sudden,  and  unscrupulous.  The  history  of  tbosc  two  years  was 
in  itself  a  menace  to  all  the  neighbours  of  Prussia.  The  ima- 
ginative professors  who  6nd  out  historical  reasons  for  all  tlie 
minister*s  robberies,  were  quite  ready  then,  as  they  are  now,  to 
prove  that  any  given  slice  of  France  was  the  inalienable  heritage 
of  a  United  Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
believed  that  they  were  threatened,  and  imagined  that  by  prompt 
action  they  could  avert  the  fate  which  has  belailen  Austria.  They 
were  bitterly  mistaken.  Their  trust,  whether  it  was  in  their  own 
military  power  or  in  the  co-operation  of  allies,  broke  under  them 
like  a  reed.  The  moment  they  chose  could  not  have  been  worse 
chosen  if  Count  Bismarck  had  forced  it  on  them  himself.  But 
their  rash  precipitation  is  very  far  from  proving  a  deliberate 
scheme  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  If  it  can  be  admitte<l  into 
the  argument  at  all,  it  only  proves  that  the  crisis  was  more  of  a 
surprise  to  them  than  it  was  to  the  Government  of  iJerlin.  Nor 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that,  because  they  were  the  challengers, 
therefore  they  were  the  aggressors.  The  events  between  lii63 
and  1870  must  l>e  looked  upon  as  one  transaction — as  successive 
acts  of  the  great  drama  of  Prussian  aggrandizement.  The  peace 
♦of  Northern  Europe  was  broken  in  l*5t)3  by  the  infamous  spolla- 
tion  of  Denmark  ;  and,  since  that  time,  war,  or  the  preparation 
for  war,  has  never  ceased.  If  the  loss  of  territory  were  to  be 
impartially  inflicted  upon  the  powers  to  whose  ambition  the  dis- 
turbnnce  of  European  peace  is  due,  it  would  not  be  upon  France 
that  the  main  penalty  would  fall. 

The  other  pretext  for  the  seizure  of  French  territory  is  equally 
transparent  At  the  head  of  six  hundretl  thousand  men,  under 
the  walls  of  beleaguered  Pans,  Count  Bismarck  has  the  courage 
to  pretend  that  peaceful.  id)'llic  (iermany  needs  to  be  pnjtected 
against  her  formidable  and  turbulent  neighbour.  The  allegiance 
of  a  couple  of  millions  who  detest  her,  is  the  safeguard  which 
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her  feebleness  requires  against  the  overwhelming  powrr  uT 
France.  Europe  will  not  share  the  Chnnccllor^s  appreheniic 
Other  nations  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  morvi 
fear  from  the  intoxication  of  German  triumph,  than  from 
tracted  and  revolutitmized  France.  *  Pacific  Germany 
mere  diplomatic  commonplace.  There  is  nothing  in  hij 
justify  such  a  pretension.  Are  we  to  find  it  in  ancient 
medieval  times?  In  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  or  in  the 
the  Hohonstaufens?  Or  shall  we  begin  to  look  for  it  m 
policy  of  Charles  V.  ?  If  a  love  of  peace  was  the  distlnguisl 
characteristic  of  Germans  during  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
a  passion  m(»st  heroirally  and  most  successfully  repressed.  C< 
Bismarck  will  hardly  ask  us  to  look  to  Tillv  or  Wallcnstpiu] 
its  cx[>onents.  Nor  if,  as  is  probable,  by  Germany  Le  dm 
Prussia,  will  the  case  be  much  mended.  Neither  Frederif 
William  nor  his  greater  son  were  remarkable  for  their  distaitr 
for  military  fame.  The  seizure  of  Silesia,  without  notice  or  df*, 
claration  of  war,  was  probably  the  most  piratical  act  that 
bcL'n  cummitled  by  any  recognised  government  in  modem  tii 
The  Prussians  cherish  the  memory  of  Frederic  II.,  and  would  li 
no  way  repudiate  his  example.  If  we  desire  to  know  how 
will  bear  themselves  as  a  great  military  nation,  we  must  go 
to  his  reign  to  inquire.  During  the  century  which  has  elar 
between  his  day  and  ours,  they  have  not  been  a  great  milit 
nation.  They  have  won  no  unaided  victory,  and  have 
their  part  in  not  a  few  ignominious  defeats.  That  they 
have  l>een  pacific  while  they  were  weak  is  not  unnatural ; 
we  wish  to  know  the  character  of  their  dis{>osition  when  left] 
itself,  we  must  ask  what  they  were  when  they  were  strong, 
in  the  days  of  Frederic  II.  they  were  peace-loving  and  quiet:] 
they  were  respecters  of  treaties  and  tender  of  independent  rigl 
if  they  never  wantonly  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  or 
their  lust  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  unoffending  ncighl 
they  may  claim  the  glory  of  being  a  pacific  nation.  If  thetj 
tried  by  this  test,  wc  doubt  whether  even  in  the  intrepid 
of  German  literature,  an  historian  will  be  found  bold  enou[ 
sustain  their  claim.  The  seizure  of  Silesia  and  the  p&i 
of  Poland  were  the  earnest  they  gave  of  a  pacific  dispositi< 
the  last  period  of  ihcir  military  power.  Denmark  and  Hoi 
will  ask,  with  some  anxiety,  whether  their  ineradicable 
for  peace  is  to  be  illustrated  by  similar  examples  in  the  fut 
If  Europe  were  sufficiently  united  to  force  the  bellii 
into  reasonable  terms,  its  best  interests  would  be  served  bv 
lutely  prohibiting  any  change  of  frontiers.  The  first  object 
treaty  of  peace  should  be  to  make  future  war  improbable. 
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of  tlic  conditions  tliat  have  been  mentioned  would  certainly  Lave 
that  effect  Any  provision  tliat  tended  towards  disarmament  would 
be  salutary  in  tlie  highest  de^tree.  The  razing  of  fortresses,  and 
tlie  sacrifice  of  ships,  the  infliction  of  an  indemnity  which  will 
add  materially  to  the  national  debt  of  France^  will  all  be  effective 
securities  for  peace,  'llicy  will  make  war  difficult  and  costly, 
and  therefore  onerous  to  the  taxpayer.  But  though  their  effect 
will  be  most  palpable,  the  causes  will  be  disguised.  The  pro- 
spective budgrets  which  will  threaten  the  French  stntesman  of 
the  future,  whenever  he  thinks  of  war,  will  l>ear  upon  them  no 
stamp  of  degradation.  They  will  wear  no  obvious  token  of  their 
Prussian  authorship.  There  will  be  nothing  to  ear-mark  the 
taxation  cause<l  by  the  indemnity,  or  by  the  destruction  of  war 
material :  it  will  be  to  the  taxpayer's  eyes  indistinguishable  from 
all  the  other  burdens  he  has  lo  bear.  Such  motives  for  peace 
would  be  powerful,  because  they  would  be  unmixed.  They 
would  appeal  with  the  most  cogent  arguments  to  self-interest : 
they  would  provoke  no  bitter  feelings  of  mortification  anil  resent- 
ment which  self-interest  would  be  powerless  to  neutralize. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  ceded  territory  would  be  a  constant 
memorial  of  humiliation.  Xo  Frenchman  coultl  forget  it,  if  he 
would.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  case  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  the  case  of  the  districts  wrested  from  France  in 
1814,  to  which  Count  Bismarck  in  one  of  his  circulars  refers. 
The  Republican  conquests  of  1792  had  been  with  France  scarcely 
twenty  years.  The  whole  period  of  their  union  with  it  had 
l>een  one  of  turmoil  and  confusion.  They  had  become  French 
neither  in    manners   nor  affections  :    and   it  ref^uired  no   com- 

gulsion  to  hand  thorn  over  from  the  old  conquerors  to  the  new. 
lut  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  been  French  for  two  centuries. 
Observers  who  agree  in  nothing  else,  at  least  arc  at  one  on  this 
point,  that  the  French  sentiment  is  intense  among  the  population. 
Wc  are  told  that  diey  were  German  at  one  time.  They  were 
German  in  the  same  sense  that  Burgundy  was  German.  They 
were  parts  of  the  *  Holy  Roman  Empire.'  But  the  Germany  of 
which  they  formed  part  had  no  resemblance  to  the  political 
organism  which  is  now  known  by  that  name.  It  was  not  ft 
Slate  but  a  number  of  States,  feebly  held  together  by  forms 
which  time  had  deprived  of  all  their  force  and  almost  of  all 
their  meaning.  This  Germany  has  left  no  trace  in  the  hearts 
of  the  *  brothers  *  wh*)m  the  Germans  have  been  recently 
reclaiming  by  cannonade.  They  have  been  French  during 
tbe  two  most  glorious  and  prosperous  centuries  of  French 
history ;  and  they  arc  as  deeply  attached  to  France  as  the 
Venetians  were    to   Venice,   or  the   Poles  to    Poland.      If  they 
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are  wrested  violently  from    France  tbe  injur)'  can  bfi  forgoUta 
neither  bv  those  whu  go  nor  tliose  who  stny  behind. 

The  iilra  thai  thi-  |uitru>tUiii  of  the  conquereJ  proriaces  irUl 
gradually  subside,  and  that  an  allegiance  to  their  new  masten 
will  gradually  take  its  place,  is  contrary  tf>  all  modem  experi- 
ence of  the  movements  of  popular  sentiment  In  olden  timrt, 
ivhen  national  feelings  were  lew  strongly  developed],  pnpiilat3«K» 
submitted  placidly  to  be  conveyed  and  re-con^eyed  as  the  cbannn 
itf  war  or  diplomacy  might  decide.  But  the  memuries  ol  a 
nation  grow  more  tenacious,  its  susceptibilities  more  tcauec 
every  day.  The  spread  of  education  and  the  increased  frMdota 
of  discussion  have  almost  destroyed  the  healing  power  ot  time. 
If  the  towns-people  of  Strasburg  lived  only  in  the  cominoa 
round  of  their  daily  avocations,  as  little  distracted  by  ii<  . 
pa[>ers  or  books  ns  their  lathers  were  two  centuries  ap« 
memories  of  their  French  nationality,  and  of  the  wanton  In 
of  the  German  bombardment,  would  fade  gradually  away  ;  '^j. 
children  would  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  German  ideas,  aoil 
would  learn  to  talk  the  language  of  German  patriotism.  Thff 
tendency  of  most  men  to  make  tlie  best  of  the  inevitable,  ami 
to  become  attached  to  the  companions  uith  whom  their  lot  is 
cast,  would  heal  over  the  sore  of  sejrdration.  Hut  the  irritants 
of  modern  thought  make  this  curative  process  ditHcull  ami 
slow.  Though  French  authority  has  been  eij>elled,  French  idau 
would  penetrate ;  and  the  literature  of  France,  grave  and  jpif, 
would  devote  itself  to  the  task  of  keeping  open  the  wound  of 
conquest.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  Count  Bistnarcl 
cannot  govern  Alsace  as  Russia  governs  Poland.  He  has  im 
Silx^ria  to  which  he  can  de{>ort  the  ]>opu]ation  ;  he  cannot  pio- 
scribe  tbe  French  language;  he  cannot  turn  the  frontier  of 
Vosges  into  an  impenetrable  wall,  so  that  no  murmur  si 
pass  from  Alsace,  no  echo  of  sympathy  shall  come  back  fr 
France.  Of  such  murmurs  tlierc  will  be  no  dearth.  The  ci 
cumstances  of  the  annexation  will  keep  alive  a  bitter  and 
during  disaffection.  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings  and  col 
science  of  mo<lem  Europe  to  subjugate  aud  annex  a  pupulatio 
against  their  will.  In  his  previous  enterprises.  Count  DisiiiAndlL 
has  been  able  to  plead,  with  scmie  semblance  of  truth,  (bat  i 
large  portion  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  provinces  k«  has 
seized  have  been  favoumble  to  his  views.  But  now  be  isenterii 
upon  a  new  course.  Among  the  people  whose  allegiance  he 
sulxluing  he  has  not  one  friend.  The  subjugation  of  All 
only  tliffers  from  that  of  Puland  in  that  the  rights  of  brutr  fui 
are  more  generally  repudiated  than  they  were  a  cciuury  agn. 
The  recovery- of  Alsatian  independence  will  be  looked  upoa 
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a  boly  cause,  to  which  men  will  devote  their  lives.  It  will  be  a 
sacred  duty  with  them  to  keep  disafTection  alive,  and  not  t») 
suffer  the  recollection  of  past  injuries  and  sacrifices  lo  sleep. 
The  civil  lil'e  of  Alsace  will  be  an  unflapgin^  struggle  between  tJie 
revolution  and  the  police.  The  feverish  life  of  the  conspirator 
which  has  so  much  attraction  for  a  large  class  of  Continental 
minds,  requires  no  better  aliment  than  the  treasured  memory  of 
a  great  historical  wrong. 

Nor  will  abundant  pretexts  l>e  wanting.  German  officials  arc 
not  adepts  in  the  art  of  making  themselves  agreeable  to  subject 
populations.  In  North  Sleswig,  in  Posen,  in  Hungary,  in  Venc- 
tia,  their  power  of  exciting  detestation  has  been  well  established  : 
and  in  the  two  latter  cases  has  played  no  insignificant  part  in 
the  political  history  of  the  century.  A  French  population  are 
likely  to  ivsent  a  German  oOicial's  faults  of  manner  at  least  as 
much  as  any  of  the  populations  who  have  hitherto  rebelled 
Against  his  yoke.  Between  a  bureaucracy  so  skilled  in  irrita- 
tion, and  inhabitants  so  well  prepared  to  take  offence,  it  is 
impossible  but  tbat  constant  collisions  should  arise.  Every  cause 
of  difTercncc  will  be  greedily  caught  up.  The  French  press 
will  be  close  at  hand  to  publish  it  abroad,  to  reproduce  it  in 
countless  exaggerated  forms,  to  use  it  widi  scant  scruple  as  to 
accuracy,  for  the  purpose  of  nntirishing  disaffection.  Their  tales 
will  be  eagerly  listened  to  by  thousands,  rendered  sensitive  by 
culture  to  sentimental  wrongs,  and  ready  to  interpret  in  its  worst 
light  every  act  of  their  detested  rulers.  And  then  will  come 
the  demand  for  political  equality  with  other  German  provinces. 
According  to  the  political  theories  of  the  day,  such  a  demand 
would  be  irresistible,  and  could  oidy  be  refused  at  the  cost  of  an 
acrimonious  conflict  with  the  Liberal  politicians  of  (icrmany. 
If  accepte<l,  it  would  introduce  into  the  North  (lerman  Par- 
liament a  fresh  foreign  element,  indifferent  to  German  interests, 
bent  on  objects  apart  from  the  destiny  of  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
and  ready  lor  the  sake  of  those  objects  to  sell  its  Parliamentary 
support  to  either  jwity  in  turn. 

\Ve  are  in  a  condition  to  warn  Prussia  of  these  dangers,  for 
we  are  familiar  with  them  by  sad  experience,  No  nation  has 
studied  more  patiently  than  England,  or  at  more  cost,  the  trials 
which  attend  on  the  possession  of  a  disaffected  province.  We 
know  how  hard  It  is  to  repress  its  resistance  through  a  long 
course  of  years  by  force ;  how  hoj>eless  it  is  to  disarm  its  resent- 
ment by  concessions  or  gifts,  We  have  found  by  experience 
that  education,  which  multiplies  all  moral  forces,  good  and  evil, 
in  this  case  only  enables  the  imagination  to  search  out  fresh 
motives  for  discontent,  and  confers  an  increased  susceptibility  to 
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the  never-failing  irritants  of  the  platform  and  the  press.     Ami 
we  know  too  well  the  confusion  which  is  introdaced  into  onr 
domestic  jrolitics  by  the  presence  of  a   body  of  representatives^ 
whose  patriotism  has  no  community  with  our  own,  and  who, 
their  own   freedom  and    on  tlieir  own  terms,  are  ready  to  fij 
indiffcrenUy  under  any  political   flag.     Yet  our  disaffected  p 
riuce  has  no  nearer  ally  than  America  to  sustain  her  hopes 
re-echo  her  resentment :   and  we  must  ijo  back  more  thaii 
long  centuries  before  we  come  to  the  Bismarck  who  committcJ 
the  original  wrong.     The  evil  grows  worse  as  the  world  goes  on,^ 
In  proportion  as  the  lowest  class  of  a  nation  takes  part  in. 
engrosses  its  Government,  the  presence  of  any  foreign,  unassii 
lated  element  in  its  composition  becomes  more  dangerous.     £i 
should  we  be  destined  to  enjoy  half  a  century  of  unbroken  peac 
Germany  would,  under  motlem  conditions  of  Government,  hai 
cause   to  curse  tlic  policy   which  bequeathed  her  the  politic 
partnership  of  a  disaffected  people.  ^i 

We  have  hitherto  argued  exclusively  on  the  assumption  thattt^f 
immediate  future  is  to  be  one  of  peace.    Even  on  that  Improbab^^ 
hypothesis,  Alsace  will  be  a  troublesome  heritage  to  Germany.  But 
this  assumption  is  not  likely  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  It  is,  nf  course, 
barely  possible  that  France  may  be  so  crushed,  that  no  amount  of 
mortification  or  disgrace  will  ever  goad  her  into  another  war.    It 
may  be  that  France,  as  we  have  known  it,  will  never  exist  agaia 
The  elements  of  social  cohesion  may  have  been  finally  destroyed, 
so  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  construct  a  Government  coi 
manding    the    support    of   a   sufficient  majority   of    Frenchm* 
VVith  the  large  lornis  bitterly  hostile  to  any  form  of  monarclirj" 
and  with  the  ]>easanlry,  U)  all  appearance,  etjually  averse  to  am 
form  of  republic,  there  must  be  some  risk  of  a    long  period  oi 
anarchy.      And,  of  course,  in  such  a  case,  Prussia  will  be  left  st 
peace.     But  these  are  extreme  suppositions,  which,  as  far  as  wr 
can  at   present  judge,   are  not  likely  to  be  realised.      It  seems 
more  proliable  that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Prussians,  the  intlo* 
ence  of  the  peasantry  will  make  itself  felt,  and  that  some  form 
other  of  social  order  wiil  be  established  that  shall  not  be 
mercy  of  the  turbulent  artisans  of  the  great  towns.      What 
will  France  then  pursue?     When  social  order  shall  have 
re-established,   and  the  wounds  which  commerce  and    industry 
have  suffered  shall  have  been  healed,  what  form  will  the  natiuoal 
development  of  the  French  people  take?     Will  thev  learn  a  final 
lesson  from  their  terrible  experience,  and,  renouncing  alike  revo- 
lutions  and   wars    of  conquest,   settle    down   to   the   pursuits  of 
peace?     Or  will  the  future  be  as  the  past  has  been,  and  I'rance 
still  continue  as  heretofore  the  volcanic  centre  of  European  di>- 
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turbance?  It  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Prussia  at  this  crisis  to 
determine  what  answer  history  will  give  to  this  questiuii.  There 
is  no  reason  tu  believe  that  the  character  of  Frenchmen  has  bccu 
radically  altered  during  these  last  few  months.  They  will  not 
be  less  sensitive  to  national  iiumiliation  than  they  have  ever  been. 
They  will  possess  the  same  marvellous  power  of  forgetting  their 
disasters,  the  same  unbounded  trust  in  their  own  military  powers. 
If  there  stands  ever  l»efore  them  a  token  and  memorial  of  their 
great  humiliation,  proclaiming^  it  to  them  and  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  obtrusively,  unceasingly,  they  will  have  singularly 
changed  their  nature  if  their  national  pride  submits  meekly  to 
the  reproach.  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  wrested  from  them  ^ftcr 
two  centuries  of  possession,  by  a  new  power,  which,  two  centuries 
ago,  had  been  scarcely  heard  of^  is  a  subject  of  contemplation 
that  would  sting  a  more  ^mtient  people  into  resentment.  We 
know  what  the  modern  sentiment  of  nationality,  worked  up^^ 
popular  literature,  can  do.  The  French  youth  will  be  brought 
up  by  countless  teachers  to  long  for  the  lost  provinces,  as  Italy 
longed  for  Venetia,  to  look  upon  their  recovery  as  the  first  of 
national  duties,  and  to  believe  all  means  lawful,  and  all  oppor- 
tunities fitting  for  performing  it  Whatever  wounded  pride  and 
passionate  longing  for  revenge  can  do  to  give  tone  and  tenacity 
to  a  nation  s  efforts,  will  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  resoU^es 
of  France,  Unless  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  irretrievably  brokeji, 
it  will  sufler  itself  to  be  distracted  by  no  temptations  of  pro- 
sperity, and  deterred  by  no  fear  of  sacrifice,  until  the  territory 
lost  by  this  year's  folly  has  been  won  back. 

Count  Bismarck  does  not  affect  to  deny  that  his  proposed  annex- 
ations will  arouse  the  undying  resentment  of  the  French.  He 
cynically  accepts  and  exaggerates  the  idea.  He  rejilies  that,  in 
any  case,  he  believes  the  French  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
trying  over  again  the  conclusions  of  this  campaign,  whatever  the 
terms  of  peace  may  be  ;  and  that  this  vindictiveness  on  their 
part  will  be  so  certain  and  so  keen,  that  no  annexation  of  terri- 
tory can  make  it  seriously  worse.  In  any  case,  be  the  leniency 
of  Germany  what  it  may,  he  counts  on  another  and  an  early 
war;  and  he  avers  that  his  one  object  in  demaniling  a  cession 
of  territory-  is,  that  he  may  possess  a  more  defensible  frontier  to 
resist  the  invasion  when  it  comes.  In  short,  he  professes  the 
belief  that  a  cession  of  territory  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  temper  of  the  French,  but  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
safety  of  the  Germans.  In  criticising  the  statements  of  such  a 
man,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  on  the  assumption 
that  his  language  necessarily  corresponded  witli  his  thoughts. 
Otherwise  he  would  show  less  than  his  usual  sagacity  in  ignoring 
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tbc  special  effect  of  a  loss  of  territory  upon  a  sensitive  and 
sionate  nation.     Whether  the  feeling  is  exaggerated  or  not,  it  is 
of  little  use  to  inquire  ;  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  all  thai  con- 
cerns statesmen  to  know,  who  are  devising  practical   measom 
for  the  establishment  of  an  enduring  peace.     Prussia  fias  profit«<l 
more  largely  than  any  other  power  by  the   new-bom   enthusiasm 
of  nationality.     She  cannot  be  ignorant  of  its  power.      Acting  on 
the  Italians,  it  gave  her  the  victory  of  Sadowa  :   acting  on  the 
Cionnans,  it  has  given  her  the  successive  triumphs  of  the  present 
year.      Do  the  Prussian  Ministers  believe  that  France   alone  is 
insensible  to   the  contagion?      Apart   from    its   influence,   tlir 
I'Vench  people  will  have  the  most  urgent  motives  for  a  peaceful 
policy.     Twenty  years  of  prosperous  industry  will  not  repair  tU 
ravages  which  will   remain   to  witness  these  few  months  of  fol  ~ 
The  destruction  of  private  property,  of  houses,  cattle,  and  ho: 
has  estended  already  over  a  quarter  of  the  departments  of  France. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  have  been  paralysed  from  one  emi 
of  the  country  tr>  the  other.      Multitudes  of  human   beings  h«*e 
been  killed  or  disabled,  or  driven  into  exile;  vast  quantities  wf 
capital  have  been  frightened  away  into  other  lands;  and  will  W 
deterred  from  returning  more  by  the  Kcpublic  than  by  the  Prus- 
sians.    Costly  public   works — bridges,   tunnels,  railroads — ha' 
Iwen   recklessly  dnstroyed   along  the  real  or  supposed  line  of 
Prussian  advance  ;  a  vast  expenditure  in  hasty   but   tardy  prei 
rations  has  been  incurred  by  both  the  State  and   by  individ 
towns;  and,  in  addition  to  all,  there  will  be  the  war  indcmnil 
Competent  judges  have   estimated   the   probable   addition  to 
public  debt  of  France  at  not   less    than  400,000,000/.;    and  st 
what  kind  of  interest  is  it  likely  that  a  country,  with  no  setUt^J 
form    of  government,  and   in  which  every  principle  of  >o<^H 
order  and  national  honesty  is  called  in  question  without  rcbu^^i 
will   be  able  to  Ixirrow  such  a  sum?     1  he  prospect  is  indeed  & 
gloomy  one  for  the  taxpayers  of  a  nation  whose  commerce 
iK'en   destroyed,  and  whose  territory  has  been   ravaged    by 
Prussia  may,   indeetl,   by  her  terms   of  peace   call   up  p«ssi 
under    whose  inspiration   such   burdens   will   be    lightly   boi 
Enthusiasm  will  despise  any  sacrifices,  in  order  that  the  brol 
unity  of  the  nation   may  be  restored.     But,  in  default  of 
such  stimulant,  it  is  absurd  to  su]>pose  that  France  will 
willingly  encounter  war. 

Count  Bismarck  is  too  sagacious  really  to  believe  in  the 
liability  of  an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities.     Still  less  d< 
he  believe  that  Germany  needs  protection  against  them  ;   or 
niiy  substantial  protection  would  be  afforded  by  the  possesaioa^ 
Metz  and  Strasburg.     They  have  proved  but  a  feeble  defence 
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Paris  ;  and  if  the  conditions  were  reversed,  and  the  Prussians  were 
to  be  compelled  to  rclv  for  their  safety  on  a  demoralised  army 
and  incompetent  generals,  they  would  not  make  Berlin  more  safe 
than  Paris  is  now.  The  true  security  against  future  war  is  a 
|)eace  which  shall  disarm  France  without  dismembering  her.  If 
war  should  come,  fortresses  and  strategic  frontiers  will  do  little 
to  influence  the  result  Germany  must  depend  in  the  future  as 
she  has  done  in  the  past,  and  as  every  nation  must  do,  upon  the 
skill  of  her  generals,  and  the  vigour  of  her  military  organisation. 
Though  Count  Bismarck  does  his  best  to  find  plausible  reasons 
for  his  own  harsh  demands,  he  is  probably  not  deceived  by  his 
own  sophistry.  His  course  is,  in  reality,  marked  out  for  him  by 
the  force  that  is  l>ehind  him.  The  fierce  passions  of  war  have 
taken  hold  of  the  German  mind.  They  desire  to  see  the  enemy 
humbled  to  the  earth.  The  very  consideration  which  makes 
a  cession  of  territory  unadvisable  in  the  judgment  of  calmer 
bystanders,  makes  it  desirable  in  their  eyes.  Unless  they  enjoy 
the  pleasing  sensation  of  witnessing  the  mortification  of  France, 
they  will  think  that  the  objects  of  the  war  arc  only  half-attained. 
Their  passions,  as  is  the  case  with  many  who  are  slow  to  anger, 
when  once  aroused  are  more  ferocious  and  harder  to  satisfy 
than  those  of  people  who  are  ordinarily  less  good-natured.  It 
is  not  defence,  it  is  revenge  that  they  desire :  not  a  strategic 
frontier,  or  the  recovery  of  lost  'brothers* — but  terms  of  peace 
wluch  shall  drive  the  iron  well  into  their  enemy's  soul.  Such  a 
feeling,  when  it  once  arises,  is  all  the  stronger  and  all  the  more 
difficult  to  subdue  because  it  is  a  highly-cultivated  class  that 
entertains  it.  They  have  been  brought  to  believe  that  the  war 
was  wholly  unprovoked  ;  they  shut  their  eyes  to  Count  Bismarck's 
previous  policy,  antl  to  the  aggressions  and  annexations  which  gave 
a  terrible  significance  to  the  Hohenzollem  intrigue  ;  and  they  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  gratification  of  their  angry  feelings  is 
the  measuring  out  of  a  righteous  retribution  against  tlie  aggressor. 
All  the  information  that  reaches  us  concerning  the  state  of  opinion 
in  Germany  tends  in  this  direction.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Prussian 
Minister  may  find  the  force  too  strong  for  him  to  defy.  He  has 
put  a  terrible  strain  upon  the  whole  people ;  he  has  carried  anxiety 
into  every  family,  and  filled  thousands  of  househoUls  with 
mourning;  he  has  imposed  upon  the  nation  sacrifices  such  as 
few  nations  have  ever  !)een  calle<l  upon  to  bear.  He  has 
taoght  them  to  think  that  the  French  are  the  sole  authors  of  all 
this  suffuring,  and  he  dare  not  baulk  them  of  their  revenge.  His 
rare  skill  has  enabled  him  to  summon  a  mighty  spirit  to  his 
aid  ;  but  he  shares  the  common  fate  of  surh  magicians,  and  finds 
that  his  spells  are  loo  weak  to  restrain  the  power  he  has  raisefl. 
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Nor  would  the  motives  to  induce  him  to  make  the  attempt  be 
very  strong.     Whether  Germany  is  to  remain  at  peace  or  not 
for  the  next  half  century  is  not  a  matter  «f  paramount  impon 
ance  in  his  eyes.    After  the  experience  of  the  past  summer  he  i« 
probably  slow  to  Ijclieve  in  the  possibility  of  ever  being  seriously 
worstpd  in  a  contest  with  the  French.     War  moreover,  howcv 
terrible,  has  its  compt-nsations.     It  adjourns  all  internal  coo 
versies.     It  fills   up   the   columns   of  the  newspapers:  it 
employment  for  tbe  labouring  classes:    it  gives  people  oibiT 
things  to  do  than  going  to  public  meetings  or  joining  politioLl 
societies :    and   it    clips    the    claws    of   demagogues    like 
Jacoby  very  short   indeed.     T5csides   the  unity   of   Germany 
young  and  requires  fostering :  and  war  is  the  mother*s  milk 
infant  empires.     Surprises,  which  may  be  pleasant  ur  unple 
according  to  the  mood  in  which  they  are  taken,  are  probably 
in  preparation  for  Wtirtemberg  and  Bavana.     Any  little  di 
culty — any  repugnance  to  the  process  of  absorption  on  the  pa: 
of  the  patient — any  lingering  recollection  of  historical  trad  i  do 
— is  far  more  easily  overcome  in   time   of  war  than  in  time 
peace.     That  gcndc  violence,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  i 
order  to  make  a  great  people  unanimous  in  desiring  unity,  is 
more  easily  a]>p!ied,  when  there  are  great  military  forces 
at  hand ;  and  a  state  of  war  will  furnish  an  excuse  for  any  num 
of  political  arrests.     The  coercion  of  Southern  Germany  in 
of  peace  would  be  a  rather  startling  commentary  on  the  allcgrd 
aspirations  of  Germany  for  union  ;  but  in  time  of  war  everyihi 
would  be  justified  by  military  necessity.     We  can  well  imagi 
that  Count  Bismarck  looks  forward   to  the   probability  of  wa 
and  consequently  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Prussian  army  at  il 
full  force  with  philosophical  resignation.     He  certainly  will 
to  avoid  it,  peril  the  popularity  which  is  indispensable  to  enabi 
him  to  carry  out  what  still  remains  unfinished  of  his  vast  desi 

No  man  knows  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth ;  but  at 
moment  the  prospects  of  an  enduring  European  peace  are  gloom 
indeed.     The  Germans  are  showing  all  the  symptoms  of  military 
intoxication.     They  will  not  abate  a  jot  of  demands  which  are 
repugnant  to  the    moral   sense   of  Europe,  and  have  been  co 
demned  by  every  neutral  people :  they  press  the  laws  of  war 
the  utmost  limit  of  stenmess :  they  do  not  even  shrink  from  the 
unspeakable  horrors  iuiplied  in  the  bombardment  of  Paris.     The 
French,  meanwhile,  take  counsel  only  of  despair.     No  gleam  of 
hope,   has,   at  the  moment  we  write,  brightened  in  any  qu 
the   dark   horizon   of  their  doom.     In  a   few   weeks,  or   a  fe 
months  at  the   outside,  all   resistance  must  be  at  an  end.     T 
disorganisation  of  society  may  be  so  complete,  that  a  gueriltf 
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warfare,  imlisting^ulshablc  from  brigandage,  may  smoulder  on  till 
the  days  of  anarchy  are  over,  and  some  firm  civil  authority  has 
arisen.  But  the  conflict,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  regular  troops 
and  recognised  governments,  will  have  ceased.  Prussia  will 
draw  up  the  terms  of  peace  according  to  her  own  liking,  and 
will  need  to  consult  no  pleasure  but  her  own.  There  is  no 
reason  to  hope  that  she  will  be  content  with  any  other  terms  than 
those  which,  her  statesmen  know  well,  will  render  inevitable  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  If  so,  for  a  time,  France  must  submit ;  and 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  will  cease  in  name  to  1>e  French.  But 
does  the  most  sanguine  German  imagine  that  with  the  signature 
of  the  treaty  the  contest  will  be  at  an  end  ?  France  will  have 
learnt  from  this  campaign  the  same  lesson  that  Italy  learnt  at 
Novara.  She  will  not  again  attack  Prussia  single-handed.  But 
until  tlie  population  that  have  been  wrested  from  her  return 
under  her  flag,  she  will  bide  her  time,  as  Italy  did,  never  moving 
on  her  own  behalf^  but  ever  ready  to  act  with  any  ally,  in  any 
cause,  that  shall  procure  her  the  restoration  of  what  she  has  lost. 
It  can  hardly  be,  but  that  time  will  bring  her  revenge  at  last 
The  Germans  have  shown  no  immunily  from  the  insolence  of 
victory.  The  cravings  of  military  vanity  once  aroused,  especi- 
ally if  they  have  been  gratified  entirely  at  the  cost  of  others,  are 
not  easily  laid  asleep.  The  great  work  of  the  unity  of  Germany 
is  not  yet  achieved.  Many  victims  have  been  already  sacrificed  ; 
but  there  are  still  others  who  must  bring  in  their  unwilling 
offering.  Count  Bismarck  does  not  betray  his  intentions  un- 
necessarily ;  but  the  German  people  and  the  German  army  do 
not  conceal  their  desires.  If  it  be  true  that  the  man  who  has  the 
composing  of  the  national  songs  has  the  forming  of  the  nation's 
spirit,  Amdt's  celebrated  song  '  Was  ist  dcs  Deutschen  Vater- 
land  *  may  claim  the  parentage  of  Bismarck's  triumphs.  At  all 
events  from  its  unbt.*unded  popularity  it  may  claim  to  represent 
the  national  aspirations.  Its  definition  of  the  Fatherland  is  worth 
remembering: — 

*  Was  ist  des  Dontscheu  Vaterland? 
So  weit  die  deutsche  Zunge  kliugt 
Und  Gott  im  Himmel  Liedor  singt: 
Das  soil  es  scin,  das  soil  es  soin ; 
Dos,  wockror  Doutecher,  nemxe  Dein' 

We  have  no  doubt  the  valiant  Germans  are  perfectly  ready  to 
obey  the  injunction.  Will  Austria  and  Russia  patiently  submit 
to  have  this  canon  applied  to  them  ?  Will  Europe,  which  has 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  allow  it  to  be  applied 
there  ?  If  these  mad  pretensions  were  the  caprice  of  a  particular 
minister  or  potentate,  they  would  be  of  small   moment :    they 
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^vould  be  disposed  of  b^*  tlie  lapse  of  time.  But  they  are  thf 
freak  of  a  wh{»Ie  people,  whose  head  has  been  turned  with  mili- 
tary fame,  and  who  arc  displaying  in  this  war  *  for  an  idea'  the 
ferocity  they  were  wont  to  reserve  for  the  wars  of  religion.  The 
time  must  come  when  their  ambitious  dreams  will  cross  the  path 
of  some  Power  strong  enough  to  resent  them  :  and  that  day  will 
be  to  I''rance  the  day  of  restitution  and  revenge. 

We  have  been  wont  to  talk  of  the  burden  of  an  armed  peace; 
but  the  peace  with  which  we  are  threatened  will   more  rcseinblr 
ihe  quiet  of  an  ambuscade.      Europe  will  look  on  while  France  is 
watching  Prussia  with  aflfected  amity,  but  with  unsleeping  hatwil, 
waiting  till  her  enemy  makes  some  false  step,  or  falls  into 
trouble   from   war,  or  revolution,  or  misgovemment,  sacrificii 
all  other  objects  of  policy  to  the  one  hope  of  retaliating,  in  soi 
moment  of  weakness,  upon  the  conqueror  who  has  despoiled 
Is  there  no  neutral  that  will  make  one  effort  to  rescue  Europe  fr 
such  a  future  of  chronic  war?     Will  England  make  no  si< 
Has  it  really  come  to  this,  that  the  dispt)sal  of  the  frontiers  of 
France  and  Germany  is  a  matter  to  us  of  purest  unconcern  ? 
not  the  crisis  worth  some  little  risk,  even  thcrUk  of  being  thouj 
by  somebody  to  utter  an  unpalatable  truth  ?     VVe  shall  not  cii 
ciliate  the  good  will  of  our  neighbours  by  refusing  to  contributr 
to  the  police  of  nations.     After  all,  the  process  has  not  bc«^l 
BO  entirely  free  from  danger.      In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  Yrt»t»W 
we  have  practised  an  ostentatious  and  verbose  neutrality  thruueli- 
out  three  great  wars  and  one  small  war.    The  result  is  that  there- 
is  no  people  in  Christendom  which  <loes  not  despise  or  deti*st 
VVe  do  m»t  venture  to  pass  any  judgment  on  a  Oovernmenl 
whose  entire  course  of  action  we  arc  yet  but  imperfectly  i«ft)rnK 
but  we  fear  that  they  are  yielding  a  mistaken  obedience  to  tiir 
doctrines   of   a   commercial    school,   whose    foreign    policy  has 
always   been   detested   by  the    nation.     U  their  intention   i*  to 
rwluce   ICngland  to  complete   isolatitm — to  draw  all    the  profit 
they  can  from  the  arrangements  of  the  great  international  republic, 
and  yet  to  bear  no  shnre  in  the  cost  and  dangers  of  its  govci 
ment — we  doubt  not  that  they  are   preparing   for  themselves 
severe  condemnation  from   the   English   people.     We  only  in 
that  they  are  not  also  preparing  for  England  the  national  di 
which  always  waits  fur  the  selfish  and  the  timid. 
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Autocracy,  for  a  sovereign  to  claim  per- 
sonal responsibility  is  to  claimi  379. 

Avatars,  Hindu  system  of,  SU4, 


II. 


The 


Barry    (Dr.),  ou    cdncatioo.    in 
Church  and  the  Agtf,'  45. 

Basle,  policy  of  the  peace  of,  478. 

Baths  and  Uathing-pUces  tu  different 
ages,  153 — Seneca's  visit  lo  Baiip,  154 
— public  boths  of  ancient  Rome,  155 — 
promiscuous  bathing,  15ti — baths  of 
Unissa,  157 — springs  dedicatt^  to 
heathen  gods  transftrred  to  Christian 
saints,  168— the  waters  of  Aix  in- 
fested by  a  lutin  or  demon,  ib. — im- 
morality of  Spanish  baths,  159— the 
Well  of  Sl  Winifred.  i7>.— the  first 
picture  of  European  bath  life  since 
the  decay  of  the  empire,  160 — baths 
of  Lucca,  162 — of  Pjrmont,  163— ac- 
count of  the  fnundatioo  of  the  baths 
at  Buxton,  164 — the  clergy  of  all  ages 
patrons  of  bath  life,  ih. — Pepys** 
comical  aocouutof  bis  bathing,  Itjti — 
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iMiths  of  KDaresboroQS^fa,  Harrogate, 
ami  Tiinbriilge.  168— TurkUh  bath, 
169  :  efficicuo  of  the  batbs  of  Bor- 
inio  oil  6l«rile  UiUfS,  171— Sir  Joha 
JPIoyer's  advocacy  of  cold  bathioz, 
1*3 — ammemeDla  of  Aui-la-ChapeUe 
uiil  S[)a,  173 — w)U  aud  piiaip-ruoms 
close  to  Ijjndon,  175— enumtraiiou  of 
hftil»*  at  greater  altitudes.  179— tht 
two  bighv&t  bttsbb  in  Eara|H',  ib. — 
tlierupcutic  action  of  miDeral  waters 
iii  different  difenscs.  ISl — ladiei' 
baths  par  cJvvUcitcf,  l8l ;  the  iroD- 
ciire,  182. 

L'axeiUc,  conduct  of  the  Gemuui*  at 
tlie  bartiing  of, -451— horrible  Rceoca, 
ib, 

Benedctti,  treaty  relating  to  Belfpum, 

ai4. 

Bernard's  (Cftnon)  Euaj  on  Scripttire 
and  rimal.  57. 

Bismarck  (Count)  and  hia  policy,  29C 
— circular  K-tb^rs  to  forvign  Coarti, 
540 — tt)t;y  a.rc  an  acknowlrdgment 
that  Prouia  expects  to  be  judged  by 
ncntral  nations,  1^42 —the  Gerroau 
demands  for  an  extension  of  frontier, 
543 — pacitic  Gtfrmany  a  mere  diplo- 
matic cum nio II place,  .^46  —  the  true 
tccority  against  fblnre  war,  5S3. 

Dlenbeim,  battle  of,  dracribed,  13. 

Lkilingbroke's  drnnkenneas  aztd  dc- 
baochery,  33. 

llrhiih  arniy,  its  ioefficiency,  509 — Mr. 
Canlwell,  iffheo  be  came  into  office, 
Accepted  a  heritage  of  bitiiiden,  ib. 
—the  doors  of  the  War-Office  closed 
agoitist  military  men  of  large  prac- 
tical experience,  610 — amount  of  the 
eatimatecr  513— the  militar}-  history 
of  a  few  years,  514 — iuefficiencj  of 
prrparattoQ  for  the  Crimean  war,  il. 
— the  fordgn  legions  valueless,  51^ 
— resuscitation  of  the  militia,  ih, — 
iKa  Indian  matiny  due  to  defects  in 
the  system  of  recmitmcnt,  .M7 — 
amalgamatioa  of  the  Indian  local 
with  the  Imperial  anuy,  ib. — the 
Army  Transport  Corps,  or  Military 
Train,  519 — colonels  of  French  legt- 
menta  reqnestiug  leave  to  march  on 
London,  &19 — ue  Minie  eompared 
with  the  Prusnan  needle-gun,  aso — 
Ctracral  Peel  appointed  to  the  War- 
OAoe,  fiSl— hia  meafioref,  il.— Sir  J. 
Pakington  as  War  Minister.  523 — 
England's  conceoiration  of  her  mili- 
tary ttrcnglh  at  home,  fb.— Canada 
ezasperaied  at  the  r«moTal  of  the 
British  troops,  523— weak  state  of 
the  canlry  regiments,  525 — account 


'      of  the  artillery,  ib. — not  (h>i>  of  i 

,        fortresses   armed,    587 — milhsB 
vice  in  the  United  Statai,  8«it 

I       laud,  and  Belgium,  >3!l— nif 

I       for   cacabliahiDK  a  mili^  compnr- 
heading  all  nuiks,  i7>. — partJcnUiaof 

I       the  project,  534— Mr.  Pill's 
reserve,    535 — it  dies   o!it,  3j 
anny    extraTaganlly   over- 
ih. — the  volnnieew   and    yeomi 
5J7 — the  general  priuciplt;  on 

I       the  army  of  England   ousht  tu 
dealt    with,    539  —  Mr.    Cardi 
schools  of  military  uutmriion,  it. 

I   Broad'bottom  Administraliun.  or 

I       the  Talcou,'  s:t8, 
Brunswick's  (Doke  of)  military  iac 

pctencr,  AfS. 
BolwerV  Kight  lion.  Sir  IL  L.)  •  Ufel 
Lord  Palmerstan,  377— the  autht  ' 
plan  of  the  hiogr.ijihy,  X20 — inrli 
Lord     Pulmenton '«    autobioi 
jonrnaU.  and  !   •  -^,  'r     !'■!*- 

wer's    Crii 
Palmenton.  -^ 

dudes  a  ciHiuuerr-iul  UeiUy  with 
Porte,  367. 
Burncy's  (Miu)  tetters,  }57. 
Burrow*  (Pntf.  M.i.  ou  tbennc 
action  of  the  Cbnrcb,  $4, 


a 


flybsl. 


Camot's    portnit   by    Voo 
masterpiece,  461. 

Catharine  uf  Hosiia,  schemes  «l^  4l?«i 

*  Cato,'  Addison's,  Id. 

Cerberus,  ludUn  parallel  with  tbe 
of,  218. 

Chalooa.  e^'ariifttion  of.  44:1. 

Chateau  hriand's    parallel   betwvea  (he 
ages  of  Napoleon  and  Keio,  -ITI 

Chertioiirg  weak  on  the  land  side,  3f 

'  Church  and  the  Age  '  ^  '— -'-  vaif 
rale  ETavgelioaIac>:  -  Vi 

can   partini,  iJ. — c.m  if 

principles  of  the  Keronueti  Engl^ 
Church,  4it — deration  of  the  cha- 
meter  of  the  clergy,  44 — ODTencsts 
at  present  existing  iu  tbe  Qttroh* 
54  — the  Bitualisti,  or  'CaAolk' 
Partj,  5.'i — their  dogma  <m  the  En- 
clianst,  f  6. 

Chorchill  (ArabelU),  t::  'tmr* 

11..  7— her  ahare  in    :  loa  of 

Marlborragh,  <b. 

Clode  oo  tike  Bnliinry  Parc^^  S44. 

Cochrane 'a  (Lord  DuDdooald)  cx|iWtii 
20. 

Conaeripcion,  Tarring  KnovBt  of  1 
4S0, 
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Conlagiuus  Diseases  Act,  119. 
CrizaiiULlity  of  the  northern  tovnt,  108. 
Cutss    I  Lord),    surDami.*d     the    Sala- 
niander,  14. 

D. 

D«bQts  (FarliamenuryJ  of  celebrated 
men,  339. 

Defoe's  'Giving  Alms  no  Charity/  3C. 

Deluge,  UinUu  myth  concerning  the, 
204. 

Deanurk,  French  refusal  of  joint  action 
with  England  in  the  cause  of.  381 — 
iniqaitoiu  spoliation  of,  3S*J— plonder 
of  Denmnrk  and  Hanowr,  f>44. 

Divorce,  law  of  Jtutinian  on  a  groand 
for,  158. 


I^cott'i  'Kesay  on  the  Course  and 
Direction  of  Reltgioos  Thought,'  59 
— his  opinion  on  the  Thirty-uioe 
Articles,  60— the  qaestions  *  Whence, 
why,  and  whither,'  (J2. 

Engliuid's  decline  in  foreign  influence, 
541. 

Eucharist,  doctrine  of  an  actual  sacrifice 
in  the.  5C. 

Cugtme  (Prince;,  at  Blenheim,  15. 

F. 

Favre's  (M.)  interriewa  with  Bismarck 
311. 

France  and  Germany,  war  betwran,  294 
— PruMia  liftter  iireparcd  for  the  con- 
Hict,  302 — the  Emperor  unprepared 
in.  eitber  men,  material,  or  stores,  3U3 
^-difceived  by  those  around  hira,  A. — 
the  French  soldier  degenerated,  304 
— want,  before  all  other  things,  of  a 
General,  ib. — ^fkilurc  of  valour  and 
dUcipline  in  the  French  soldiers,  .lOtj 
— Dnited  Germany,  while  Hainonr- 
ing  for  peace,  cries  out  Ka'  vietU  and 
JJ^enda  e$i  CaHhatjo,  .113 — eo^es- 
lion  of  a  policy  for  France.  319 — 
German  cry  for  revenge  for  Jena,  ib. 

Free  thought,  school  ot,  59. 

Fr^ier  on  the  dangerons  classefs  109, 

French,  their  motto  invariable  uuder 
every  form  nf  government,  :i(iS. 

- — ■—-  army,  its  organisation  under 
Marshal  Neil,  421— the  maintenaiKe 
of  a  corps  itdlite  dangeroiM  to  the 
army,  423— comparative  merits  of  the 

tCbMsepot  and  the  needle-gun,  434 — 
the  mitrailleur,  iT».— detail*  of  tht- 
campaign,  i&. — only  ooe  coante.  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  a  concentric 


» 


435— Bazaioe's  plan  of  pivoting  on 
the  fortress  of  Metz,  437 — disorder 
of  French  soldiers  under  revenwi,  | 
450— officers  killed  by  their  Koldierai 
451 — the  army  increased  while  the 
entire  fabric  wa<  rotten  to  the  core, 

527. 

French  Journalism.  370 — its  traditional 
keen,  and  polished  irony  against  au- 
thorities, 371. 

Parliameutary  Government  & 

succession  of  break -dovas,  374. 

Frere  (Sir  Bartle;  on  the  eondilioa  of' 
India,   5i) — village    commuuitieB    in 
India,  51. 


Gambling  on  the  Continent,  aboUiion 

of  public.  177. 
Game-laws,  35. 
Garutters,  Iriab.  lOfi. 
Genius  succeeding  revolutionary  times, 

four  ptaiods  of,  I. 
German  army,  summary  of  the  causes 

of  its  snooeaaes,  44S— odmirable  atra- 

tegy  of  the  campaign  on  the  Gemaa 

side,  449. 
population«,     their     hatred 

agaiust  France,  383. 

soldiers,    their   testimony  to 


the  bravery  of  the  French.  431. 

unity,   the  idea   began    with 


Schleswig-fiolsteta.  295 — its  ulti* 
mate  achievement.  394 — fall  mean- 
ing of  Germanic  unity,  555. 

Girondists,  the  authors  oi  the  revoln- 
tiunary  war,  4ti 4— Girondist  ministry. 
466. 

Grant  (Alexander)  ou  Education  in 
*  Principles  at  Stake,'  45. 

Gray,  '  the  best  letter-writer  in  the 
Iijjglish  language.'  241  — bis  letters 
cnuipared  wlih  Cowper'a,  A. 


H. 

Haddon's   admirable  E^say    in    'The 

Church  and  the  Age.*  41. 
Harley  and  St.  Jnhu'»  administrationi 

distinctive  policy  of,  '26. 
How's  Essay  oo  the  '  i*rivate  Life  and 

Ministrations  of  the  Parish  Prie&t,'44. 
Howell  I'Jamei),  his  career  and  letter^ 

229. 
Howson's  (Deati)   dencription    of  the 

condition  of  Clinrch  parties,  54. 
Hume's  ( JoM-'ph)  blunders.  .343. 
Uiiski^son    nnij    George  IV',.   .*t52— his 

quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

364. 
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ladtB,  the  n&tive  home  of  mysticifra, 

Jodra,  the  JapUer  of  the  Vedic  Pan- 
theon, 2CC. 
Irons  (Dr.)  on  the  question  of  Synods, 

^3. 

Italy,  ite  ingratitude  to  France,  31fi. 


James  11.,  uglincsc  of  his  mistresseii  7. 
JcDO,  battle  uf|  described,  335. 

K. 

Knight'i  *HtIf  Hoiin  with  Letter- 
writers  nnd  Autohiog^raphcrs,'  220. 

Kiirncr,  a  |)oel  of  actual  wittlu,  488. 

Kosciusko,  rerolt  of,  470 — saocumbed 
before  the  genius  of  Suwnro^  477. 


La  Fttyett*,''8  petty  ambitkm*  464. 

L&ncajshire,  the  greet  uorsery  of  crime, 
108 — criminals  of  Irish  birth  in  Li- 
Terpool  gaol  35  per  cent,  of  the  pri- 
Bouers,  1 6. 

Led'Caplain,  a  fumier  characteristic 
feature  of  social  life,  38. 

Leopold  II,,  death  of  the  Kmpcror,  466. 

Letters  of  Southey,  Scott,  Sydney 
8mith,  and  others,  243, 

Lewis's  (Sir  G.)  letters,  2*18. 

Logoi,  the  idea  of  it  a  deep  reverence 
MT  the  idea  of  speech,  traced  iu  the 
ancieof  world,  211 — illuatrmtions  of 
the  deification  uf  speech,  21V. 

London,  its  population  compared  with 
that  of  other  capitals,  88— rapidity 
□f  its  growth,  t6. — traffic  on  l,ondon 
Bridge,  1D3. 

•Lothair'Oy  the  Right  Hon.  R  Dis- 
raeli), 63— «naly&is  of  the  story,  64 — 
Dttenopts  to  convert  the  enormously 
rteli  Lothair  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  67 — falls  in  love  with  another 
man's  wife,  68 — Theodora's  influence 
in  deliTcring  him  from  biguts.  70 — 
fttes  at  Muriel  Tower* surpassing  the 
'Arabian  Nights.'  71 — wunnded  at 
Mentana,  73— renewed  atu-mpts  fur 
his  conversion,  75— escapes  to  Malta 
from  ecclesiastical  projects,  77 — cha- 
racter of  Mr.  I'hojbus,  7»— Mr.  Pa- 
raclete, 60 — sins  uf  the  book  against 
good  taste  and  justice,  8:t — Loibair's 
character  weak  and  silly,  64— the 
book  untrue  to  nature  in  style,  lau- 
gaage,  and  characters,  ib.  —  cha- 
noters  too  closely  drawn  from  real 


life,  ib. — ^unreality  about  ctco  the 
best  characters,  85— entire  ahseoce  of 
paaaion.  Hk  —  affected,  aonatural, 
enphuism,  66 — a  Tetn  of  satire  against 
the  upper  classes,  B7 — the  tcndeucj 
of  the  book  intensely  democratic,  «&. 
Louis  XVI.'a  arrest  at  Varennes,  462. 


M. 


Macknigbt's  *  Thirty  Yeftra  of  Forviga 
Policy."  301. 

Maclagao'a  tW.  D..   5I.A.)  Eaaay  oo 
'The  Church  and  the  People.', 47. 

MacMabon,  tavourably  paralleled  with 
the  Dake  of  Brunswick  at  Jena.  33' 
— his  three  alternatives  at  Cbaloas, 
442 — wounded  by  a  shell,  445— of 
higher  qnality  as  a  man  and  aoldier 
than  Qax&tue,  446 — compared  with 
Marshal  Ney,  447 — hia  character 
emerged  pure  £rom  reapoosibility 
adversity,  A. 

Mocpherso'n's  (Dr.)  *  Baths  and  W< 
of  Europe/  182. 

Malet'a   (Sir  A.)   *  Urerthrow  of  th 
German  Oonfederatioa  by  Pruisia  in 

186G,'  293. 

Motiiitrsbury    fLord),    diptom&cy 

473. 

Malplaqoet,  battle  of,  18.* 

Marlburougfa  (Duke  of)  and  the 
of  Cleveland,  8— purchaaaa 
nuity  of  SOtil.,  i7..~bis 
bravery,  9  —  secret  correspoikdeBflt 
with  St.  Germaina,  $b.  —  recoa- 
xoeodeil  by  William  to  Anne,  V) — 
Wellington's  opinion  of  his  military 
genin^  tt — his  movement  on  Dlen- 
ht^iiu  compared  with  Napoleoo's 
march  to  Aasterlitx,  i6. — battle  of 
Blvriheim,  13— of  Ramillies,  17— 
Oiidenarde,  18  —  MalpUquet,  ifc. 
letters  to  his  wife,  19— affrvmt  pal 
upon  him  through  Harley,  27 — t" 
Duchess  of  Marlt>aroogh  Featured 
surrender  the  gold  key  held  as 
tress  of  tlie  Ili>bt«,  *L. 

Maria  da  Gloria's  (Donna^^  reciptim' 
by  George  IV.,  358. 

Mafliam's  !.Mn.)  political    tnflncDor. 
27. 

Milnes.  Orator,  340. 

Mills  on  the  Church  in  South  Africa* 
52. 

Mirabeao*6  part  in  the  French  rerolii- 
tiou,  460. 

Mitfot^'s  (Miss)  plae«  amoi^ 
wriiL'ra,  242, 

Mohocks  and  Captain  Sentry,  AS. 
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Moltkc  (vod),  the  right  haDd  of  the 
King  of  Proifita.  as  chief  of  iht:  staff, 
419 — his  plan  of  ft«rin>;iug  tin:  whole 
army  forward  ou  Saarbruck  as  a 
pivot,  430. 

Mooutheislio  instinct  in  the  bamfta 
60ul.  205. 

Moiitiigu's  (Lady  M.  Worlley)  letters, 
234. 

MijIIcr's  (Prof.)  translation  of  tlu  Rig 
Veda,  183. 

N. 

Napoleon,  Generals  compared  with,  10. 

III.,  his  position  demanded  a 

var  w  ith  Prussia  in  the  inlerest  of  b  is 
dynasty,  29ft— surrenders  in  person 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  307 — vindi- 
cati?d,  331 — benefits  to  France  from 
the  Second  Kmpire,  322.  327 — ever 
moilerate  and  generous  in  the  hour 
of  triumph*  323 — friendly  policy  lo- 
Vards  England,  ib. — improvement 
of  Paris,  ;(25 — letter  of  surrender 
to  the  King  of  PruKsia,  -I^S. 

Narbounc  apiwinted  Minister  of  War 
bv  LoDis  XVI.,  465. 

Naah,  Bean,  rctgn  of,  1 74. 

Navy,misnianagi-nientcftlieBritish,393 
— rcducliiin  ill  lh<:  nuiulicr  of  Ixirds 
of  the  Admiralty,  S94 — changes  at 
Somerset  House,  3U5 — strenf^  of 
the  Admiralty  Office  reduced  to  a  mi- 
nimum, 39(i— dismissal  of  Admiralty 
clerks,  397 — confuMoa  of  duties  in- 
cident to  the  abolition  of  nec^'ssary 
offices,  998--thc  grand  secret  to  get 
nd  of  the  naval  tflement  in  (he  go- 
Tcrmueot  of  the  navy,  399 — coal  for 
the  navj-,  ib. — coal  stores  at  alt  our 
.aaval  stations  reduced  uuc>half.  401 
f— «heeie-i»ariug  policy  in  all  the 
tources  of  supply,  4u2 — instances  of 
deficient  supplies  to  ships,  404 — rv- 
ductiou  of  seamen,  marines,  and 
l»ys  by  6500,  I'ft,  —  disclmrge  of 
Btokeri,  4i)5~nnarmourcd  vesseU, 
406 — defence  of  harbours  and  coasts 
in  an  alarmiug  condition.  4U7 — rifles 
rc()iiired  for  the  navy  and  marines  as 
well  as  fur  the  army,  militia,  and 
volunteers,  411 — closing  of  Depl- 
ibrd  and  Woolwich  dockyords,  4I2 
— desire  for  reduction  which  seized 
prcieut  Govennnent,  i6. — the  re- 
:mcnt  scheme,  41S^ils  glaring 
Abfturdiiies,  414. 

Newznau's  (Dr.  )  *  Grammar  of  Assent,' 
13U — element  in  our  natura  sapple- 
mentar}-    to  pure    reason,   132 — the 


moral  sense,  135 — M.  Comte's  philo- 
sophy, 137— effect  of  the  sense  of 
sin,  138 — original  premissei  in  tbe 
human  heart,  on  which  the  reception 
of  the  proof  of  revelation  is  based, 
140 — primary  ideas  and  sentiments 
constituting  natural  religion,  142— 
in  moral  subjects,  the  uuderttanding 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  affec- 
tions, 143 — the  logical  posture  of  the 
Christian  and  infidel  towards  each 
other,  14-t— philosophy  of  the  scep- 
tical press,  MS — fBllacy  lliot  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  civilisation  will 
destroy  fundamental  sentiments  and 
convictions,  1 4t>— civilisation  cannot 
expunge  the  ideas  of  conscience,  sin, 
repentance,  judgment,  the  fonnda* 
lions  of  Christian  belief,  148 — the 
Essay  a  powerful  defence  of  a  com- 
mon Chnstianitv.  160. 

Niccne  Creed  embodies  the  truths  of 
revelation  in  the  noblest  form,  61, 

Novel,  origin  of  the  modem,  29, 


Orsini  plot,  .Old. 
Oudenarde.  batde  of,  IS. 

P. 

Palmerslon  (Lord),  son  of  the  first 
Viscount  and  of  Miss  Mee  of  Dublin, 
331— at  Harrow,  wiUi  Byron  and 
Petl,  332— friendship  for  Sir  George 
Shee,  ib. — his  studies  at  EMinburgb 
•nd  Cambridge,  333 — represents  the 
twroogh  of  Newtown,  334— Secretary 
at  War,  342— conscientious  couduet 
OS  an  Irish  landlord,  345 — his  poli- 
tical position  isolated  down  to  1822, 
346 — George  IV.'s  eagerness  to  ex- 
patriate him,  349^}oin8  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration,  35I — 
wcL'ssion  from  ii,  352 — enters  the 
Foreign  Office.  361— conducted  or 
initiated  fourteen  commercial  trea- 
ties, 3G8~his  masterpiece  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  Treaty  of  1834,  ib. 

Perry's  translation  of  Von  Sybel's  ■  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,"  484. 

Peterborough's  (Esrl  of)  great  military 
genius,  19 — sivrprising  suecestses,  2Q 
— capture  of  Uarcclooa,  91. 

Phalaru,  letters  of,  223. 

Pillnitz  conferences,  463. 

Pitt  (Mr.;,  ihe  pence  of  Europe  pix*- 
•enredin  1791  by,  463. 

Plombiores,  Iwilh  at,  Ifil, 

Poland,  second  partition  of,  470. 
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FiDlMh  Coup  (T/irAf  of  1T91,  4«l. 

Pvtioe  of  liondoo  :  estinute  of  the 
Bomber  of  penoos  living  by  plander, 
SB — norftl  u  well  as  pbTtical  force 
•fllie  balOD,  111 — coiiMriau*  wvttknOK 
Md  dborfBDintion  of  the  criminal 
daasw  the  cbief  wcurity  iif  society, 
A<— hipli  chamcier  of  the  Metropo- 
Ihan  Police,  i'^.— ibe  old  dnrilcs, 
93 — Dr.  Colqohonn  ou  the  polioe  of 
tlie  metrapolis,  93— Sir  K.  P^'sday- 
pMrol,  94— Act  10  George  IV.  c.  44. 
9$ — diTiaoas  of  the  force.  i?>. — re- 
WTTc  cumpanies,  96 — [tolice  of  the 
City  of  LoudoD,  97 — aelectiuo  of  the 
base  meu  to  fill  the  ranks,  t6,— <iQali- 
fications  of  Ibe  candidate.  98 — thf 
detective  departmeot,  ib. — their  du- 
ties, 99— ihf  Road  murder  an  illus- 
tfmtion  of  the  aagacity  of  Whicber, 
ib, — influx  of  foreign  criuiinalfl,  ib. 
— oflicers  familinr  vith  foreign  lao- 
^nagea,  lOO  —  inpervitiim  of  »er- 
jeanta,  inapectont,  and  superintt^nd- 
enta,  «Zi. — the  service  orratigvd  io 
relief  for  day  and  night  duty,  101  — 
regulation  of  the  irufBo  of  the  me- 
tropohs,  103 — )n$peetioa  of  ooduikhi 
lodging- bouMfl,  104 — Arabs  of  the 
ttreett,  I«.'6 — clasftcs  who  Iitc  by 
plunder,  107 — four  cltsAes  connected 
witii  the  Usue  of  false  njoney,  ib. — 
the  commoneftt  class,  the  street 
tbieres,  lo9  — rcceiTerf  of  stolen 
goods,  1 10 — large  adrauces  made  bj 
leoeiTers  to  liberated  LliieTes,  110 — 
beggiiig^-letters,  ih  — card-sharpera 
and  other  railway  thieves,  111  — 
window-&Bhers  ana  portico  thicYes, 
US— the  great  gold  rubb^rv.  112— 
Imrglarf,  tb, — conviction  of  Richards 
and  Critchley,  113 — vxtcnsive  rub- 
berie*  of  jewels  and  plate,  114 — 
lern>r  crwited  by  burglar*,  115 — Tii»- 
dicsiiuD  of  the  police,  t'b. — leDderncsi 
for  scoondrtflism.  117 — Swift's  de>- 
rirntion  of  honesty  frora  the  Greek 
MM,  ib.  —  thieves  with  ticketa-of- 
Icavc  the  most  hsrdencd  criminals, 
117 — thieres  and  scoundrels  made 
eomforiable.  116 — agitation  for  the 
protection  of  diseased  prostitotes,  t7>. 
—opposition  to  the  Eatablishnieut  of 
Khe  police  force,  ISO — the  chief  de* 
uouDoer  of  the  new  police  in  the 
press,  ib. — eiiootinters  with  political 
roughs,  131— disperhing  of  political 
mob«,  123- Chartist  demoostration 
of  the  loth  of  April.  1848,  123— 
Hyde  Park  riot  of  1868,  tb. — injuries 
to   the   police   to   the    execution  of 


their  daty»  ISS— judicial 
roB^^  Itfi — ndienloiialy  laaiMT 
poniduDcal  fbr  malir«*tiiig  and  dia* 
abling  oOeen.  157  —  onibBadcd 
charges  •g^*"**  the  working  of  the 
sywtiem,  )S9. 

Prntige,  a  nation  moat  roaintiia  iu 
old,  or  aink  into  rowplrty  ioipotepcr, 
386. 

PivToai-Paradors  *  La  FrmDCc  K»^ 
Telle,'  a69 — a  grcal  poblkifl,  IJO-^ 
applied  the  phrvse  *  slniabertng  vad* 
man'  to  Napoleon  til.,  37t  —  his 
leading  articles  in  the  *  Jannal  das 
[Vbats '  and '  Conrher  dii  Diwwihi,' 
37S — hts  opposiiioa  to  tbe  G«vcn»- 
ment  foupood  on  tbe  priociplci  mt 
Parliamentary  Gorcramvat.  976. 

Prim's  fftCftI  selection  of  a  candidate  for 
the  crown  of  Spain,  3(M. 

Prussia,  its  military  aystein  utabliAad 
bv  Stein  and  Hsrdenbcrg,  394 — 
always  tbe  deadliest  and  bitterest 
enemy  of  France,  A.^ti^faniaatioa 
of  ita  miJitary  systcsn,  S%i  d sugar 
of  arounng  igalnst  bervtlf  a  Jbsro- 
pean  coalition,  391  —  tbe  army  mtpe- 
rior  to  the  French  in  motive  power 
and  in  mechanism,  ilb — the  L«od* 
wehr  or  Keaerre  forocs,  417 — i^ri- 
toriol  organtsaiiou  of  tbe  mQitaij 
force,  ib. — the  regeneration  of  Pruaaa 
afWr  Jena  due  to  Btrin  and  Sehar>> 
horst,  41 9 — organicatioo  of  the  North 
Germao  army,  ib,  —  Praaiia  aJwaja 
the  most  aggrewite  State  tn  EBrofS^ 
419— the  mechanism  of  the  anvy, 
lU— its  general  plan  of  operatioaa. 
439— the  King  sleeping  on  tbe  dvU 
after  a  battle.  439 — operations  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  441 — the  Prusaiaa 
anny  the  most  tremendnuv  mgioe  of 
war,  for  a  short  effort,  which  tb« 
world  has  ever  seen,  449 — IVaana** 
traditional  maxim  not  to  rmhaA  m 
any  war  eacept  tar  enlargemest  of 
territory,  469 — a  nation  of  aoldicn, 
529 — e«{ucatioD  in  Prussia.  53'* — the 
great  drama  of  Pmssiaa  ag^rudiar- 
menl,  545  —  infamous  spolucioii  of 
Denmark,  ib.  —  pretexu  for  tfce 
seirure  of  French  terriiocy,  A. — If 
Euivpc  were  onititl  achaugvof  froB' 
lien  ought  to  be  absolutely  proki* 
bited,  545 — a  ceded  territory  a  eoa- 
stant  memorial  of  humiliation.  M7 
—conduct  of  German  officials  to 
subject  popuLatious,  549 — i 
fur  exercismg  the  police  of 
556. 
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Ramillie;;,  battle  of,  17, 

Rifled  cmnnoD.  snppriority  of,  530. 

Bifles,  a  sufficicut  supplj  of.  Dot  ready 
for  nny  of  tin*  services,  -il  1. 

*  Rig-Veda-Sanhiul,'  cransbted  Inr  Pro- 
fetfor  Mo«  Miiller,  IS2 — the religioiis 
hiitory  of  [utlin  one  contiaaed  dc- 
U  cUutf,  'iS4 — the  TAniric  riiea  the  low- 
W  est  Ktep  of  the  drgradatton,  185 — the 
Hiff  V«la  reTeiils  iin  earlier  prehis- 
toncm>  tliolojjT,  ISMi — mennin^  of  the 
word  Veda,  A.— nambcrof itshymns 
sod  versrt,  187— its  bijIi*.  19<i^Pro- 
feuor  Wil»oa*i  traiulfttiou  compared 
with  that  of  Profestor  Mtiller,  I9»— 
difficulties  of  the  Veda,  194— ex- 
amples of  its  pottry,  1 96 —mytholo- 
gical pcKoiiiGi'atinns,  19!!— Indr&and 
Agni,  StOU  —  history  of  the  word 
ludra.  S02— history  of  ViabnUf  303 
— iiileiue  eouvictioii  nf  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  in  Hinda  literature, 
215 — clear  intimatioas  in  the  Veda 
of  a  belief  in  a  future  stnte,  317. 

KitoalLit,  a  thorough,  a  Proteus.  58— a 
martyr  with  a  tarn  for  a  Ic^al  qaib- 
bling.  lb. 

Rabert«'f  *  History  of  Letter  Writiog,  to 
the  Fifth  Century/  220. 

Russell  (I^dy  Rachel),  the  key-note  of 
lier  letlCTS— fortitude.  231. 

Russia  powerless  iu  Western  Europe, 
316. 


Sachevercl,  impeachment  of,  S4, 

Sadler's  Essay  on  *  Liturgies  and 
Ritual/  56. 

Sadowa,  battle  of,  and  orertlirow  of 
Austria,  297. 

Sanskrit  literature  all  based  oa  the  Kig 
Veda,  182 — the  study  of,  has  pro- 
duced the  uew  scieucu  of  conipara- 
live  phtlolog)',  187 — examples  of  its 
conaectioD  with  Greek  and  Latin^ 
188.     Sr-e  Rig  Veda. 

Sctlan,  retreat  on,  44* — battle  of,  445. 

Senior's  i  Missi  trauslation  of  Tocquc- 
villo's  correftpoudeuce,  375. 

Si-tou's  'Gossip  about  Letters  and  Let- 
ter-writing,' 243- 

SeviffniTs  (Mad.  de)  letters.  232— her 
inDueuce  on  epistutary  rilenilure,233. 

Sbcri'Iau's  dinner-party,  344. 

Single-speech  Hamilton,  Hawkins,  and 
others.  339. 

Smith  'Goldwitt'j  identifies  himself  with 
the  Oxfurd  Professor  in  Ixiiltair,  68. 

(Professor    I*ayue;     on     the 


'  Powert  and  Daties  of  the  Priest- 
hood/ S8. 

Somo-platit  or  Homa*  ila  part  in  tbc 
VetUc  ritual.  199. 

Songs  of  Ocrmaoy.  Patriotic  and 
war  songs.  485 — Amdt  and  KArser, 
48^— Rnckert.  490  -Schenkendorf,  a 
[»oet  of  tlie  Liberation  war,  401— his 
•  Stndeot's  War  Song/  492 — Momiag 
and  Evening Song9. 491 — the  *IMlar- 
lied'  of  Herweph,  i/>.— HaufTs  *  Mor- 
genroth/  495— the '  Soldier's  FarcweH,' 
497 — legendary  elemrnts  in  German 
patriotic  stmgs.  499 — the  Uarbarocsa 
legend,  500—'  HUicher  at  the  Rhine/ 
501  — the  fuuinus  '  Rhine  Soug '  of 
Becker,  i  h  :  ^-ei  to  music  by  seventy 
diflereut  composers,  502—  the  watch- 
word of  the  present  war.  the  *  Rhine 
Wslcfa,"  5ti3— metrical  version,  504 — 
lyrics  resulting  from  the  present  wmr- 
time,  5'14— IKri's  '  Tagclied/  505— 
Freiitgrnth's  'Hurrah*  Gemumia,' 
507. 

Spa  during  the  wars  of  the  Repablie 
and  Empire,  decay  of,  176. 

Stanhope's  ^Earl) '  History  of  EnglaiKl 
from  Qnceu  Anne  to  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,'  1 — compared  with  Macau- 
lay,  5 — qnali^catioDS  as  anhisioriia. 
lb. — coniparisou  of  Queen  Anue's  age 
with  the  present,  9*. 

Steele's  (,Sir  Richard)  letters.  235. 

Sumner's  (G.  H.,  MA.)  '  Principles  at 
Slake/  34. 

Swadbi  identified  with  I0or  or  i)6oi. 
2(J9. 

Swift  pictured  by  Macaalay,  34 — bis 
weakness  in  affecting  Cimihariiy  with 
the  great,  25 — fnlent  for  popular 
poetry'.  »fc.— editorship  of  the  '  Ex- 
aminer,' it.— letters,  236. 

Sybel's  '  History  of  the  French  IJevola- 
tionary  Epoch,'  454 — the  most  im- 
portant eon(ril)uliou  to  our  knowledge 
of  it  offered  by  modem  Gentian  his- 
torians, A. — his  appreciation  of  the 
irony  of  historical  fiicts,  459— proves 
the  exnggeration  of  the  estimate  of 
*  fourteen  armies'  of  the  Republic  in 
179:t — commencement  of  the  French 
war  of  conquest  in  1794.  472 — offco- 
sive  alliance  of  ttie  two  imperial 
courts  against  Prussia  in  1793»  480. 


T. 

Temple  (Sir  W.),  the  best  letter-writer 

of  the  Stuart  period,  229. 
Thic^t-B'  literature,  juvenile,  108, 
Thognt's  remarkable  career  and  bisto- 
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rical  renown,  460  —the  leading  spirit 
of  the  Attstrjan  GoTemment,  474 — 
hii  wliole  policy,  482. 

TraniBmigratidn  (doctrine  of),  its  infla- 
ence  over  Hinda  thought,  S16. 

Trinoda  neoeaaitoi,  &31. 

Trochn  (General)  on  tlw  administration 
of  the  French  army,  280— -philo- 
sophical pamphlet  on  the  French 
army,  416. 

Twist,  a  mixture  of  tea  and  coflfee,  166. 

Tyrwhitt's  essay  on  '  The  Religious  Use- 
of  Taste,' 48. 

U.       .^ 

Uhland's  *  Good  Comrade,*  494. 
Uhlans,  or  Black  Lancers,  308. 
Ulm,  mrallel,  to  the  disadvantage  of 

the  French,  between  the  surrender 

at,  and  recent  erents,  335. 


W. 


Walpole's  (Horace)  correspondeDce 
with  Miss  Berry,  239 — his  vast  cor- 
respondence, 240. 

War,  general  suggestions  for  oar  goid- 
ance  from  the  present,  453 — the  one 
great  lesson  which  the  English  people 
uiould  lay  to  heart,  453. 

Weir  (A.,  D.C.L.),  editor  of  'The 
Church  and  the  Age,*  39. 

Whitworth  ordnance,  refbsal  to  intro- 
4&ce  it  into  the  naTy,  409. 

Wimpfen's  (General)  capitulation,  44G. 

Winsloe,  the  Brst  officer  killed  in  the 
war  between  France  and  Prussia,  426. 

Wellingtou  compared  with  Marl- 
borough, 19. 

Worth,  battle-field  of,  433. 


Vx  vieii$j  337. 
Volunteer  movement,  509. 


Y. 
'   Yeomanry 'cavalry,  55i 
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